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PREFACE I 

I N tke year 1903, the ]?aculty of Philosophy in the University of * 

Gottingen proposed the following thesis in connection with the - 

Benek Bequest : 

A critical examination, based on experimental evidence^ is to he made 
of such chemical compounds as cannot he satisfactorily explained by the 
usual means- This examination should also take into special consider¬ 
ation the extent to which the introduction of molecular additions is of 
importance in the formation of such compounds, and whether it is possible 
to devise a complete systematic arrangement of such compounds. 

Under the motto : 

‘^JlavTa (0eo?) ixirpia Ka\ apiOpw koI (rra^pw Siera^e^ 

the authors snhmitted a thesis which forms part of the present volume, 

viz. pp. 1 to 102 and the Appendix. The solution of the problem was 1 

admittedly incomplete, inasmuch as only a single branch of the subject 

—^the silicates—^was taken into consideration. Tor this reason the 

Paculty did not grant the first prize to this thesis, but readily granted 

the second prize in recognition of fruitful labours leading to a single 

theory covering a very important group of complex compounds.’' 

In this way an established theory—^the Hexite-Pentite Theory— 
was devised for one highly important group of complex compounds— 
the silicates. 

Witl tMs theory in mind, it was only natural to apply it to a series ; 

of silicates of technical and commercial ralue, such as the ultramarines, 1 

Portlaud, slag, dental and other siliceous cements, glass, glazes, porce- | 

lain, etc., in order, if possible, to elucidate their constitution. This 
has been effected since the original thesis was first written, and the ' 

resnlts are published in the followiag pages. 

Commencing with the assumption that Nature has formed all snh- 
stances in accordance with monistic laws, the Hexite-Pentite Theory , 

has also been applied to the study of the structure of other com|)lexes 
as well as to that of solutions of the simpler acids, etc., and it has also i 

heen employed, in connection with the constitution of organic com- ' 

pounds, to form a bridge between organic and inorganic chemistry. j 
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la order to take iato consideration the positions which atoms occupy 
in space (a factor which is omitted from most theories of chemical 
stmctare) the Hexite-Pentite Theory has also been developed, in 
comhiaatioa with the modern theory of the structure of crystals, into 
a stereo-ohemical theory. 

The German edition of this work was published late in 1911, but for 
some unexplained reason' almost every reviewer of that edition failed 
to appreciate the advantages which may be derived from this theory, 
and with a few exceptions they have overlooked the fact that the 
Hexite-Pentite Theory—as distinct from older ones—^is concerned 
especially with inorganic chemistry, and that it has the following 
characteristics : 

The Hexite-Pentite Theory is a general and unitary theory ; it is 
based on a single truth—^i.e. on a natural law found by inductive 
reasoning ; it leads par excellence to prognoses, and therefore permits 
of deductive reasoning—^the combination being a clear sign of a true 
theory—and it is, in addition, based on the methods of the most 
famous classical chemists. Moreover, it comprehends the best of the 
existing theories or explains their deficiencies, and is, above all, a 
definitely stereo-chemical theory. 

To enter into a complete reply to the various critics would occupy 
too much space in the present volume, and as the publication of the 
present edition has occupied more than a year on account of the 
additional matter retjuired—^much of which is due to the kind sug¬ 
gestions of the translator—^the authors have decided to publish the 
greater part of their reply to critics in a separate volume to be issued 
shortly under the title “ The Structure of Matter.At the same time it 
will be noted that the chief criticisms have been met in the present 
edition, though the following are conveniently noted in the Preface 
rather than in the text. 

A number of critics adopt the remarkable view that the compre¬ 
hensiveness and unitary nature of the Hexite-Pentite Theory are a 
disadvantage ! This is specially the case with C. II. Desch’®®, 
Allen and Shepherd^^^ C. Doelter Handb. d. Mineralchemie Yet 
comprehensiveness and unitary nature are essential characteristics of 
any general theory. ISTo less an authority than Berthollet has declared 
that the advantage of a general over a special theory is that the former 
has certain characteristics, which are precisely the ones possessed by 
the Hexite-Pentite Theory. InGmelUn-Kraut’s ‘^SEandbuch ’’ and other 
classical text-books it is admitted that the object of investigation is 
to produce a complete theory of chemistry from which all natural laws 
affecting chemical reactions can be predicted or explained. In short. 
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the comprehensiveness of the Hexite-Pentite Theory is a positive 
advantage and an indication of its truth. 

The earliest opponents to a unitary nature or monism in chemistry 
were the French investigators Laurent and Gerhardt. Mendelejeff and 
his associates, on the contrary, are in favour of a monistic theory. 
Elomstrand, Ostwald, Nernst, Markownikoff and many other well- 
hnown chemists have often pointed out the fallacy of the conception 
of the existence of molecular compounds, and these scientists are 
therefore in favour of a unitary view. One of the reasons why a portion 
of the present work was granted a prize by the Faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen was that in it the investigation leads to a unitary 
conception of the silicates. 

One of the most valuable features of the Hexite-Pentite Theory is 
that it effectively disposes of the necessity for any dualistic conception 
of matter. 

The classification of matter into chemical com'po'wnds and the so- 
called iaomor^hovLS mixtures or solid solutions, as is so commonly done 
at the present time, leads to the conclusion that there are some excep¬ 
tions to natural laws. Yet when an exception is found to a natural 
law this is only an indication that the terms in which the law is ex¬ 
pressed must be altered so that it may include the apparent exception. 
Where this cannot he done the ‘‘ law ” must be regarded as imperfectly 
understood. As Spinoza has remarked, “ No sane man will believe 
that Nature is limited in her powers and that natural laws are of limited 
and not of general application.’’ The correctness of Spinoza’s teaching 
is clearly shown by the small results which have been obtained from 
the application of the dualistic or pluralistic theory of matter, i.e. by 
regarding certain complex compounds as mixtures. Thus, W. J. 
Miiller and JT. Konigsberger’’®, in studying the work of Day and his 
associates in Washington and of Doelter in Yienna, point out that 
notwithstanding the skill and expense involved, “ the results of these 
investigations do not appear to be commensurate with the labour 
involved.’^ Miiller and Konigsberger attribute this to the absence of 
analogy between the materials investigated and those used in other 
branches of chemistry, hut the Hexite-Pentite Theory shows that there 
is an abundance of analogies, and that the true reason for the paucity 
of results of theoretical value from the Washington and Vienna Insti¬ 
tutes is to be found in the erroneous pluralistic view of matter which 
is held by those in charge. 

The constitution of Portland cement has been the subject of investi¬ 
gation for nearly a century, without any definitely satisfactory result. 
This is due to precisely the same cause—^thc persistent maintenance 
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of a pluralistic^r ^paixture theory and the neglect or repression of all 
inforination or suggestions to the contrary. The attitude of many 
supporters of the mixture theories of Portland cements is far from 
scientific, and notwithstanding the abundance of proof of a chemical 
nature in favour of the Hexite-Pentite Theory, those in favour of a 
pluralistic conception of chemical substances still pin their faith to the 
very slender microscopical evidence on which their theories are based. 

One extraordinary “ result ’’ of following out the mixture theory in 
the case of Portland cement is in the experience of two French engineers 
—Ohatony and Rivot (see p. 156 in the text)—at whose instance 
extensive maritime works were „ constructed. The panic amongst 
French and other constructional engineers which resulted from the 
destruction of these structures can better be imagined than described ! 

The pluralistic conception of chemical substances has also been the 
cause of a number of serious accidents and bad results in medical 
chemistry. Thus, in the opinion of the authors, the pathology of many 
diseases such as diabetes, cancer, tuberculosis, etc., must remain very 
incomplete, and the nature and causes of these complaints must be 
completely misunderstood, so long as the pluralistic conception of 
matter is maintained. An interesting example of this is found in the 
toxic action of certain dental stoppings which are fully described in 
the following pages. ^So firmly has the mixture theory been held that 
the opposition to these toxic cements was almost devoid of results, and 
this theory still exerts a considerable amount of influence, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the authors have not merely shown the causes 
of the toxic action, but th^ way to prevent it, and have placed perfectly 
satisfactory and non-poisonous dental cements, made in accordance 
with the Hexite-Pentite Theory, on the market. The continued 
ma^mance of the pluralistic conception of matter in medicine 
is, therefore, even more dangerous than it is in industry. 

Among the various critics, it is pleasing to turn from those who have 
reviewed the first edition of this boot in a careless or partial manner 
to greater scientists like Wilhelm Ostwald’®®, who states, The 
authors commenced with an explanation of the constitutioipL of the 
clays and aUied substances, hut passed on from one branch of chemistry 
to another until they have eventually been able to illuminate an 
astonishingly large number of different facts, all of which are regarded 
from the same point of view.'’ That so able a chemist as Ostwald should 
describe the present work in such glowing terms is particularly gratify¬ 
ing to the authors, more especially as Ostwald had the opportunity, as 
a'student of Lemberg’s, of knowing the remarkable jfeins which 
Lemberg took in the prosecution of his investigations—studies which 
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j, 

I>i'oved iavaluable as a source of experimental evidence with 
*»■ iotk. -felie Hexite-Pentite Theory is iu complete agreement. Ostwald 
'■csn goess so far as to state that “ as an observer for many years of the 
I' *'*'J'clu.c-fcion and development of many scientific theories and works I 

* Arkoti £i.Toid declaring the present one as most unusual. Let us give 
ii tisairty welcome to these young and energetic investigators and assure 

11 tluat the further results of their work will he watched with the 

W *“4* ij.tess'fc Interest.” 

I n. tlnis connection it is interesting to recall the regret which Landolt 
X| iresssecd that his friend Kekul^ did not live long enough to see this 

* * trciriunph of his Benzene Theory, for the Hexite-Pentite Theory 

»«* 'very definitely regarded as an extension and development of 

«l*f- X>«i,ltc)n-Kekule teaching. In a letter, Landolt also expressed his 
*■ l» 'f» ri ite opinion that, sooner or later, the Hexite-Pentite Theory must 
^ up by chemists in every branch of the subject. The remark- 

»»1rosmlts which followed the synthesis of various scents, anaesthetics, 

* i>***.K , otc .—all of which are primarily due to the Kekul6 Theory—^are 
» r« jurg evidence in favour of the Hexite-Pentite Theory, for Kekul^’s 

* is essentially a part of the Hexite-Pentite Theory. 
JKhkrlich’s Side-chain Theory is, in a similar manner, another part 

* * Ikci H«xite-Pentite Theory, and the enormous value of Ehrlich’s 

* ira physiological chemistry is already recognised by specialists 

* i» t. li suihject. 

11, is a-lso interesting to observe that the facts which have led to the 
•' * » *iirll>« 5 r'g-Waage Theory are also direct consequences of the Hexite- 
•'tatit© Theory. 

Kv^n Newton’s law of gravitation has an interesting connection 
tla© Hexite-Pentite Theory. 

subject of colloids, which is attracting a large amount of 
;».* tts-ration. at the present time, is exceptionally well illuminated by the 
t‘i*»3«:i't©5-3E*©ntite theory, and the authors had intended to include a 
» «#**i«icl«>ira.ble amount of information on this subject in the present work. 
% "In* atncioiant of space occupied would he so great as to make the present 
ijaconveniently large, however, and would so seriously delay 
ipwtolioation that this subject must he dealt with in a subsequent 
Lhe reader’s attention is, however, called to the subjects of 
«: 4 »» a-nd coloured glasses—discussed somewhat fuUy in the present 

% -^for hitherto the constitution of these has usually been ex- 

terms of coUoids. Such an explanation is highly individual- 
»s*f i3<*3-<3. caimot be applied to cements Or glasses as a whole, so that 
« fario.o'b be regarded as a really scientific hypothesis. By means of 
t f *«( j JlexiB^-Peutite Theory, on the contrary, the cause of the colour of 
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certain glasses is explained in a manner precisely analogous to that in 
certain coloured organic compounds, wherein the colour is known to 
be due to the arrangement of the atoms. 

In preparing this English edition, the authors have had the inestim- 
able advantage of the assistance of a well-known authority on clays 
and other silicates, and they hereby wish to express their indebtedness 
to him, not only for the manner in which he has executed the transla¬ 
tion, hut also for his kindness in making numerous and valuable 
suggestions and criticisms and for the various additions (printed in 
smaller type for their better distinction) due to his special knowledge 
of the subject. 

THE AUTHORS. 

July, 1913. 
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Introduction 

The Chemistry of Carbon and Silicon 

T he remark has freq[nently been made that, whilst the study of 
carbon compounds has reached a high state of development, 
comparatively little attention has been paid to that of other elements. 
A large number of chemists are engaged in studying the chemistry of 
carbon because the methods of investigation have been worked ont 
more thoroughly than those for other elements; because the inter¬ 
pretation of the results is clearer, and because many carbon com¬ 
pounds, such as the organic dyestuffs and more recently the artificial 
scents, lave proved to b^e of enormous technical value. 

The majority of chemical theories put forward in recent years are 
based on the characteristics of carbon compounds and are modified, 
abandoned, or again become generally recognised, without the chemis¬ 
try of other elements having any appreciable influence upon them. 
There can he little doubt that if the study of other elements had 
reached as high a state of development as that of carbon, not a few 
facts would have been discovered which would lead to other constitu¬ 
tional formula and to fresh hypotheses and theories; it is, indeed, 
probable that at least as many new laws would be formulated as have 
resulted from the widespread investigation of the ohemistrjf pf carbon. 
These additional laws and generalisations should be of even greater 
value, inasmuch as they would be based upon a wider knowledge. 

Many industries should derive considerable benefit from the results 
of a more thorough study of inorganic chemistry, and new products— 
or even new industries—would probably result. The carbide industry 
and that of the rare earths owe their emtence to an increased study 
of this branch of chemistry. Other industries such as those concerned 
in the production of artificial gems, inorganic colours, the manu¬ 
facture ox employment of cement, clay, ultramarine, glass, etc. are 
capable of extensive development through the application of scientific 
investigation to the materials used in them. 

Whilst carbon has a special interest on account of its being the 
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essential coastitaent of all organic substances, its analogue, silicon, 
should be no less interesting as it forms the chief material in the earth’s 
crust. It probably plays a far mofe^lmportant part in the natural 
processes of the inorganic irorld than carbon does in the realm of 
organic substances. A moment’s thought will show the immense 
variety of chemical reactions and the enormous scale on which they 
occur in the upper layers of our planet. The form of the earth’s 
surface, the character of the mountain ranges, volcanic eruptions and 
the phenomena of solution and decomposition are all related to such 
characteristics of the widely distributed aluminosilicates as their 

I hardness, fusibihty, heat-conductivity, resistance to pressure, etc. 

* These characteristics are closely related to the composition and the 
chemical nature of the elements concerned, particularly silicon. How 
great an interest a tnowledge of the structure of these compounds 
possesses, is shown by the manner in which mineralogists and chemists 
study the crystallographic, physical and chemical properties of rocks 
and by the great variety of theories which have been formulated in 
order to give some idea of the constitution of these remarkable com¬ 
pounds. 

In spite of great intellectual effort and innumerable experiments— 
only a small proportion of which have been published—^which have 
been made to draw this subject from its obscurity, little progress has 
been made, and the silicon compounds, in spite of the fact that they 
occur in enormous quantities and are most widely distributed, must 
be included amongst those substances of whose constitution very 
little is known. 

For this reason it is thought that a fresh attempt to illumip.ate 
this subject by investigating it in a purely experimental manner, as 
distinct from the more theoretical considerations of other scientists, 
may not be without value. 
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Section I 

Historical Survey of the various Theories regarding the Constitution 
of the Aluminosilicates and other Silicon Compounds 

T he scientific study of the constitution of the silicates commenced 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century when Berzelius^* 
Smithson^ and Dobereiner® simultaneously (1811) regarded the 
silicates as salts of silicic acid or silica. Previous to this, the role played 
by sihca was, in spite of the researches by Bergemann, Klaproth, 
etc., far from clearly understood. The silicates were regarded as 
complex mixtures of various oxides and as peculiar substances quite 
distinct from other salts. Very few suggestions as to their true character 
can be found in the earlier literature; they remained outside the general 
development of scientific knowledge, as Tachenius—who regarded the 
silicates as salts of silicic acid—endeavoured to show in the seventeenth 
century.^ 

Although the suggestion that the silicates are salts of silicic acid or 
silica was made simultaneously and independently by Berzelius, 
Smithson and Dobereiner, as already mentioned, the chief credit 
must be given to Berzelius; Smithson contented himself with stating 
that minerals do not differ from artificially prepared compounds, 
and that the composition of the silicates can only be understood by 
regarding them as salts, and quartz as an acid. 

Dobereiner® worked on purely speculative lines, and argued that 
as silica forms salts with bases, the oxide of silicon, SiOg, should be 
termed ‘‘ silicic acid.” f 

Berzelius expressed himself much less decidedly, though his meaning 
was equally clear.® He stated that when two oxides combined, one 
must be regarded as electro-negative, and suggested that the nomen¬ 
clature of such oxides could be distinguished from that of the salts. 
Several years later he classified silica compounds into bi-silicates, tri¬ 
silicates, etc. according to the proportion of oxygen in the silica and 
the base, and made some very clear suggestions regarding the formation 

* Beferences to autlioritie$ are given in the BibHo^aphy at the end of this volume, 
t The term suggested by pabereiner, viz. “ meselsaure/* is that used in 
Germany at the present day, there being no exact equivalent in German to the English 
^ord “ silica,” The word “ Kiesekaure ” thus represents both “ silica ” and “ sUicic 
acid,” the latter term expressing its tneaning exactly, though seldom used exopet where 
the acid natoe of the substance is specially under consideration.— ^A. B. S. 
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of the comphcated salts of silica. At that time he was so convinced of 

the acid nature of sUica that he believed that no ^eralopst 

acquainted with the chemistry of the period could 

doubt that silica was a true acid. He maintained—as Smithsbn had 

done before him—that double salts existed in silicates contammg 

Al^Os and Fe^Oa, and pointed out the analogous nature of the 

in which silica is replaced by sulphuric acid. He also redded the 

spinels as salts in which AljOa plays the part of an acid. These sug- 

ff^ions were at once accepted by scientists. 

By great industry, Berzelius largely extended our knowledge 
of silicates. The discovery of isomorphism by Mitscherlich and the 
investigations of BonsdorfE and Rose—two pupils of BerzeKus—^on- 
firmed their master’s theories and made it possible to provide simple 
formulse for a number of silicates. 

Through the use of a formula—^which for silica was written as 
SiOgj SiOg, or SiO—great simplification occurred, though for the 
silicates m a whole the expression of the results of chemical analyses 
by formulae did not fulfil expectations.^ 

In 1846 Laurent® suggested that the silicates are not salts of a 
single, hut of seweral silicates. He had proved the existence of several 
I tm^stic acids and presumed the existence of several silicic acids of 
' diSerent chemical compositions analogous to ortho- and meta-phos- 
phoric acid. This hypothesis was accepted by scientists as soon as the 
value of the “ Type theory ” had become generally recognised. Be- 
tw^n 1855 and 1865 it was in great favour, and it is still held by some 
chemists. About the time mentioned, Fremy’s work on tin-acids was 
published, and from this arose the idea of poly-silicic acids and anhy¬ 
drides, wMch was readily adopted. This hypothesis has been pub¬ 
lished at various times and from various points of view by Fr6my^, St. 
Hunt^®, and Wurtz^^, its clearest and most accurate form being due 
te Wurtz. Various modifications of it have been used in theoretical 
investigations by several scientific writers with greater or less eJBEect, 
and there is in existence a long series of treatises, each more or less 
mdepmdent of the others, forming complex combinations of old and 
new work, by Woltzien^^, Golowkinski^®, Odling^^, Streng^^, Lawrow^®, 
Bodecker^, StMeler^®, and others. The chief result of all 
researches is to indicate that the theories put forward do not 
de fa(ao suffice to render the constitution of the silicates clear. So 
far as they are concerned, the problem remains unsolved in spite of 
the hage amount of work done in connection with it. 

A great advance was made by Damours^®, who was the first to 
su^mt that the water in many silicates is of the nature of “ water of 
Joonstitution,'’ i.e. it is an integral ingredient of the salt (silicate) 
itself. The importance of this observation was pointed out by Lau- 
Bodecker^^, and Rammelsberg®®, and its application has greatly 
incimsed the significance of the formulae of many silicates. More 
ra>entJy, Clarke^^ has endeavoured to explain the behaviour of a 
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series of hydrous aluminosilicates—the zeolites—at high temperatures 
by means of structural formulae. 

Many silicate formulee have been further simplified by the employ¬ 
ment of microscopical analysis.^® 

There still remained, however, a very large number of silicates 
whose constitution cannot be ascertained by means of the numerous 
inve^igations and exact analytical methods previously mentioned. 

This state of affairs naturally led to further attempts to ascertain 
the constitution of the silicates, and numerous new theories were 
foAnulated. Thus, Wartha^®, Haushofer^’, and Safafik^® endeavoured 
in 1873-4: to explain the chemical nature of the silicates by means of 
structural formulae. These attempts, which were based on theories of 
the structure of carbon compounds, did not lead to any definite result 
and had no appreciable influence on the development of theories 
relating to silicates. 

The felspar-theory published by Tschermak^® in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Vienna Academy,’’ in 1865, on the contrary, was of great im¬ 
portance, but was only accepted by scientists after it had been dis¬ 
cussed for several years.* This theory, which assumes that some of the 
felspars are formed by the mixture of two substances—albite and 
anorthite—^is well supported by a large number of analyses, and was 
undoubtedly of great value at the time it was introduced. It not 
only facilitated the systematisation of a large number of analyses, 
but explained the relationship between certain physical characters 
and the chemical composition of several sihcates. 

In Tschermak’s theory the purely chemical functions of the 
siiaittes are not considered; this is its great weakness, and for this 
reason this theory was only accepted by scientists for want of a better 
interpretation of the results of innumerable analyses of felspars. This 
difficulty existed until quite recently, for in Mineralogy there are a 
number of similar theories in which the chemical characteristics of the 
compounds concerned are entirely disregarded, as in the ordinary 
theories of the chemical nature of Scapolite®®, Mica®^’ Tourma¬ 
line^^, etc. 

Towards the end of the ’seventies ” very few ideas on the con¬ 
stitution of sihcates were promulgated, the work done at that time 
beiug chiefly in the direction of increasing the number of observed 
facts and improving the observation material” from which conclu¬ 
sions might be drawn with greater accuracy and safety than hitherto. 

Such researches as these made it possible for Vernadsky®^ to 
publish his interesting treatise on ‘‘The Sillimanite Group and the 
role of Aluminium in Silicates. ” A considerable time before Vernadsky, 
several authorities had agreed that aluminium in silicates has the 
characteristics of an acid; some presuming the existence of complex 

♦ Special attention is directed to Reference No. 29 in tlie Bibliography at the end 
of this voliime. 
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silicoaluminic acids whilst others helieTed that alumimum in th« 
aluminosilicates plays the same role as silicon. Bont« or^ , r ^ 
suit of investigations on hornblendes containing alumina in "■ * *’ 
the proportions of SiO, and A1,0, vary, reached the cmdummjUM 
sihcon and aluminium each play the same role, bchecrer «•»nllrou <l 
this view of Bonsdorff’s. The view that aluminium in < 
silicates has an acid character was also held by Bera*hus , K««»•< Ker , 

and Odling®*. , . , t t 

Wartha" was the first to publish this hypothesis in a ciwir lf»rm. 

but he afterwards paid more attention to structural formnlft* kihI 
to develop this theory. About the same time, Brauns** attributt^l nn 
acid character to aluminium in natural silicates, but inHii'iwl of tbw 
ordinary formula, AlgO 3 , he preferred AlOj. 

Vernadsky endeavoured to show that aluminium pltiyt^ She I'amf* 
role as silicon in the aluminosilicates and that froni the hitter rtuoph'X 
acids (silicoaluminic acids) may be produced. Earlier ohservutioiis 
and experiments on aluminosilicates and the chcmit'al ehiiiigcii tirruT^ 
ring in Nature completely confirmed this view. At lir^t, \f’fniMh*ky 
sought to base a chemical classification of the nlumiuoHiliriif e>« on bi*i 
theory, but this could be applied to only h email nutiilwr of rom 
pounds. Most of the aluminosilicates, such as fel»|«»r, me a, »•!« ,, 
could not be brought within any scheme he could deviee, anil t hough 
he repeatedly declared that the so-called “mixture thcoriif* " hiice 
little real value from a chemical point of view, he hclii'vctl f h»l it 
unwise to abandon them. 

Vernadsky’s** structural formute have coniw*(|Wciilly done little 
towards solving the problem of the constitution of the siliralr**. 

The present theories as to the constitution of idttmifwwil»«‘ttt 0 « 
appear, with the exception of that of Vernadsky, to l»e romhiniilions 
of older theories. The existence of various ortho-, mclti-, aiid ot|« r 
silicic and poly-silicic acids, and of simple and double salts <4 ihi'W', is 
generally accepted, and to some extent structural foniiula* have hern 
allocated. The theories of Rammelsberg**, Oroth**, (‘larke**, 'IWhcr- 
mak**, and others are of tdiis kind. Those of Bawtschenkow •* 
more recently, of Goldschmidt**, differ somewhat, as they nm bawl 
on the idea that the above-mentionwl silicates i?aim<it 1«* explaiuefl 
by the foregoing theories. The researches of Bomhieci** and Bmuiis**, 
which are based on purely hypothetical considerations, are ijiiile 
different from those previously mentioned. 

The recogrdtion of the acid nature of clays is rapidly gaiiiing 
general acceptance. Kaolin behaves in many ways prcrisidy liki' an 
acid, displacing carbon dioxide in carbonates, I’hlorinc iu chlorides, 
etc., and Mellor and Holdcroft*®* consider it to be aliiininoKtlicic no id 
fkaolinio acid). These writers, like Vernadsky, classify the alumitw- 
silicates according to the ratio of AljOj to BiO* and distinguish them 
as alumino-wiono-, alumino-df-, alumino-fn'-, alttmino-ldru-, alumintc 
penta- and alumino-Aearo-siUcates. For instance, t hey regard nephoiine, 
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Na^O • AI5O, • 2 HiO, liH II iiill cif fill A!iifitiiict*cli-f*ilif’ir iwiil; cirtfici- 
KjO * • t* «if i«i iiItitiiiiKi-hMUr-niliric! amli 

i*ft\ Till*}’ lilnti itiitp'iiiiil Itmmilm fur tlirw? «iili«tiiric*rp, 

tint wit!i*iiit riIII!riftilting ii«it«*rnilly tti imy tifHli^rHtiiiifiing cif thci 

rfiiiHfifiifioii of fill* filiiliiiiPt«{i*'iif*^H, i«i liiltc. 
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Section H 

Orittca.! Bunrfty nt iba Sxi«tii}|.; Tbtiorlit af Alustiat^tiUeAlM 

fllHK ta I Iw***?’!**** Ii«v« t# 

A. lilt’ ttj tti«^ : 

1. Ttwj ar«- •tali'* <4 h)4ri4f»* In th«* 

bydlrogtm in finrtly hy ftliiinliiiiiiti »f»»l ijnrtly by iithtr wmtAln. 

2. Tim i»fr» nf' mil* njln b* itnlfwiif »JiiiniiilMin 

nndl nflirr «f»4 »lm fiuxtiiru# rrf flitw* ilnubto 

mtt«. 

.1 Tim f»1»tffnnv«(sl4<airi< »rr it««4m*ul<ir miniwdiniJi i»nip«i«:i of 

■wliieti lf*vo nothing in ronimon »« 
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regards their chemical nature. The mode of combination between 
the various components is very labile. 

4. The aluminosilicates are isomorphous mixtures of salts of silicic 
and aluminic acids. 

5. The aluminosilicates are double salts of silicic and aluminic acids, 
or amorphous mixtures of these double salts. 

6. The aluminosilicates are, in part, silicoaluminic acids and, in 
part, the salts of these acids. 

Before we criticise these theories in the light of the facts, it appears 
desirable to make the following statement: The aluminosilicates 
constitute a single, well-defined class of compounds, the members of 
which agree in the numerous observable chemical changes which they 
undergo in Nature (the so-called pseudomorphic processes) and in 
those of their characteristics which are best studied in the laboratory, 
such as their synthesis and their behaviour towards reagents and at 
high temperatures. In these ways the aluminosilicates differ con¬ 
siderably from silicates which are free from aluminium and other 
sesquioxides. No reaction is known which makes it necessary to place 
any of these compounds in a special class or to give them a special 
place in a separate class. They pass into each other or form the same 
compounds ; they all change slowly under the influence of geological 
processes into one and the same compounds of the kaolin group. In 
considering these hypotheses we must take special notice of this 
phenomenon ; and in explaining the chemical nature of the com¬ 
pounds under consideration, only those hypotheses or theories should 
be employed which make it possible to indicate the composition of 
these compounds in a uniform manner and to exclude those silicates 
which show important differences of character. That hypothesis or 
theory which agrees most closely with the facts and is free from 
obvious disadvantages must be regarded as the one which approaches 
nearest to the truth. 

(a) Critical Exammation of the First Hypothesis 

According to the first hypothesis the aluminosilicates are silico- 
hydrates in which one part of the hydrogen is replaced by aluminium 
and another part by other metals. 

This theory contradicts the following facts : 

1. The relation between aluminium and the other metals contained 
in these compounds remains constant no matter how soon the reaction 
of the double decomposition is interrupted. 

2. No reaction is known whereby it is possible to produce a hydrate 
of silicic acid from the aluminosilicates and from this hydrate to 
reproduce the original substance, i.e, the aluminosilicate. The separa¬ 
tion of silica by means of strong acids is always accompanied by a 
complete destruction of the whole compound. The replacement of 
the metal by hydrogen usually occurs in such a manner that only 
those metals can be substituted which are capable of forming oxides of 
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of the constitution of the chemical compounds just mentioned, and, 
all things considered, it must bo admitted tliat th(» first hypofh.-i^w 
do6s not explain the reactions to which reference Iiiifi bcicn iiiiicii** 

(&) Critical Eiamination of the Second Hypothesis 

The second hypothesis (that the aluminosilicates are double fnlt# 
of aluminium and other metals and that they also comprise isomorphuws 
mixtures of these double salts) is one of the oldest, f t Wiis origittiit«*«i 
by Berzelius and Smithson. 

The following objections to this hypothesis require consideriit ion : 

1. Any reaction in which the proportion of silica in f ht* <-«mpo«»d 
varies whilst the proportion of aluminium to base remains constiint is 
inexplicable. 

2. This hypothesis requires the existence of very sfable rloiddc 
salts of different silicic acids, or of double salts <-oinpos<‘fl of l»o»l» 
normal and basic salts. It cannot be said that t he product» m ui double 
salts from salts of different basicity or aciflity is jm|>rwsibh% as i»>ir 
knowledge of the double salts is far from complete*. 

The existence of such salts is, however, highly inj probable and if 
this hypothesis were correct it would necessitate the pliwing fjf M»eh 
salts in a class by themselves, as, amongst all tin? sub«taiiei"k which 
have been investigated, no such double salts hav«‘ been ob«*TV<'<L 

3. How is it possible to term compounds having the general 
formula: 

R«0-AU(),-8iO, 

double salts ? These compounds occur in Nature and may him be 
prepared artificially. As naturally occurring miiujnils : f’a</• 2 

• 2 SiOj • HjO (Margarite®^) and MgO • AljO, 'HiOg (I’risnintine**) may 
serve as examples of this group. Arlitiidally pnqmn'd Ki<> ■ Aljfi, 

• SiOa and Na^O • Al^Os • SiO* form typh’al synthetic pr<«lut 

All these compounds are closely relatwl to conipoundH in «thi«r 
groups; thus K^O • Al^Og • SiOj and NajO • • Hit)* reiulily 

change into K*0 "AljOa *28102 Na^O • AI*Oj • 2HiC)j res|»<*e. 
tively, and inversely they may both be obtained from kaoliti."* M«r- 
garite is closely related to the micas and is not infri’f|wently fortwefi 
from them.*® Prismatine changes into a hydrous silicate (ivryjMditf) 
which, according to this hypothesis, must be regardwl m n dfmble 
salt and in the form of phlogopite may be obtainetl nrtificiiilly.** 

... ^ clearly a genetic relationship between tin* various ntumin<e 

silicates, but to regard them as double salts it would be neciwsnry Ut 
provide a special space in the scheme of classitication, as then** are 
many compouMs of this group (which can never be termml ilouble 
salts) for which no proyision is m^e. 

4. The f^ct that compounds wMehs from tha point of vitw of tli©w 

who accept this hypothesis, are very complex in structure are fouml 
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on experiment to be very stable, is puzzling. Thus the group RgO 
• AI2O3 • 2 SiOg, into which practically all other aluminosilicates may 
be readily converted, is characterised by its exceptional stability. 
Those who accept this hypothesis regard the compounds of this group 
as double salts, having the general formula : 

R'aSiOs + AhSiOs or R^SiOs + RiSiOs, 

i.e. as normal salts of meta-silicic acid with a basic salt of some other 
silicic acid. It is scarcely conceivable a priori that the representatives 
of the most stable substances of the whole class of aluminosilicates 
are to be found in compounds of this composition. 

5 . To the view that the aluminosilicates are double salts there is 
also the following objection: The term ‘‘double salt ’’ is by no means 
clearly defined and gives but little definite information as to the nature 
of the compounds to which it is applied. This term should, therefore, 
be used more cautiously than is sometimes the case and should only 
be applied to those substances of which the mode of formation from 
their constituent salts is clearly ascertainable. For example, it is 
quite correct to term the compound K2Mg(S04)2 • 6 aq. a double salt, 
because it can be produced directly from the two constituent salts, 
EI2SO4 and MgS04. But can such syntheses be observed in the case 
of aluminosilicates ? Can any analogous reaction be found among the 
innumerable compounds of silica ? The syntheses which have actually 
been effected suggest the exact opposite of the second hypothesis and 
are most puzzling when an attempt is made to apply it to them. No 
syntheses in support of this hypothesis have yet been made. 

It is impossible by this hypothesis to explain the formation of 
compounds such as analcime, NagO • AI2O3 • 4 SiOg • 2 HgO (which is 
produced®"^ by the action of Na2Si03 on NaAlOg), or of other alumino¬ 
silicates which are obtained from silicates and aluminates.®® In 
these compounds aluminates are found, but no aluminium silicates, a 
circumstance which is quite contrary to the conception of alumino¬ 
silicates as double salts. 


(c) Critical Examination of the Third Hypothesis 

According to the third hypothesis, the aluminosilicates may be 
regarded as molecular compounds, i.e. compounds in which the unit 
of combination is a molecule and not an atom. 

This conception of the constitution of natural silicates has chiefly 
been favoured by Bombicci®® and V. Goldschmidt, others only having 
applied it to a few specific cases, as Mallard*^®, who used it to explain 
the constitution of chondrodite. 

Some silicates are xmdoubtedly molecular compounds, particularly 
those sihcates which contain water of crystallisation. Some researches 
of Lemberg^ ^ and Doelter*^® indicate that cancrinite is a molecular 
compound and other investigations by Lemberg and Thugutt lead to 
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the conclusion that the sodalites are also molecular compounds. 
Other natural silicates appear to confirm this view, so that at first 
sight it seems as if this hypothesis would enable the facts to be satis¬ 
factorily explained; in reality, the facts are in direct contradiction to 
the theory. A closer investigation shows that any agreement between 
fact and theory which may occur is a coincidence due to the indefinite¬ 
ness of the latter ; this indefiniteness makes a large number of sup¬ 
positions possible. Many facts, whilst not exactly in opposition to it, 
cannot be used in support of this theory because they cannot be pre¬ 
dicted from it. For this reason, this hypothesis has not the value of a 
true scientific theory or “law of Nature,’’ one essential feature of 
which is the facilities it offers for the prediction of properties of sub¬ 
stances from a knowledge of their constitution. 

The very indefiniteness of the term “molecular compound” 
allows the formulation of innumerable theories and makes it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to decide which of these are of value and which are 
merely ingenious speculations. To make this clearer it may be assumed 
for the moment, that the compound 

K2O • AI2O3 • 6 Si02 

is composed of two or more molecules. In selecting these there is an 
enormous number of possible molecular compounds to choose from, 
all of which correspond to the formula of orthoclase given above. 
For instance, there are 

1 . K^AUSi^Os + 4 SiO^, 

2 . KzSiOa + AlaSiOs + 4 SiOa, 

3. K 2 Si 03 AlaSisOfl -f- 2 SiOa, etc. 

ad infinitum. 

It is clear that from tihe formula for orthoclase, taken as an example, 
as many different molecular compounds can be written out as there 
are mathematical combinations of symbols of the elements avail¬ 
able. If one of these hypothetical formulae is found not to repre¬ 
sent the characteristics of the substance under consideration, a second, 
third, fourth, and so on, is substituted. The matter is still further 
complicated by the indefibcdteness of the term “ molecular compound ” 
as used by different writers; an indefiniteness which enables those 
who use it to indulge in all manner of speculations. 

Broadly speaking, there is no definite means of deciding whether 
a given substance should be regarded as a molecular or as an atomic 
compound. Usually, those substances are regarded as molecular 
compounds which cannot be otherwise understood,*^® the subjective 
conception of each individual scientist being the factor which deter¬ 
mines whether he will regard a given chemical compound as molecular 
or atomic. Some chemists regard the so-called “ double salts ” as 
molecular compounds, whilst others regard some of these salts as 
atomic and the remainder as molecular compounds. This shows that 
great caution is necessary in using these terms for the solution of 
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phous mixtures (of aluminates and silicates) are naturally^ wt-akcr 
than those of the atoms which form the components of the mixturen. 

The confirmation of this hypothesis by the synthesis of alumino¬ 
silicates from aluminates and silicates is more apparent than roal. m 
the ratio of base : aluminium : silica in the products of the rciwtion 
is quite different from that which would bo found if aluminatrs and 
silicates could form isomorphous mixtures, 'i hus, analcimo, XaAll**iiOi 
• aq. and similar substances are producible from Naj&iOj anti NaAlOg. 
'Moreover, it ha-s never been proved that the Haiti of 
acids are isomorphous, and to attribute this character to them ia puro 
hypothesis. A similarity is often observed in t^o forms of cryatala, 
e.g. chrysoberyl and olivine, but except for this single resembJanr* 
no evidence has been given of isomorphism. No actual obscrvittifins 
of isomorphous mixtures produced directly from aluminates and 
silicates have ever been published. 

But little importance can, therefore, bo attached to the fourth 
hypothesis, as it is only applicable in special cases (such as th*»«o 
investigated by Rammelsberg^®, Knop^®, and others) and has ntivcr 
been of general application to the study of the constitution of the 
aluminosiheates. 

The foregoing hypothesis may be somewhat moflillwl so to 
indicate that isomorphous mixtures of aluminates and Milic’atcs and 
isomorphous mixtures of double salts having aliiminattw and 
as their components, may he formed along with the aluminosilifittrj*. 
This leads directly to the fifth hypothesis. Yet, even in t his form, t he 
facts do not agree with the theory. Tho invariable pr«*s<*ncc of aliijfitin- 
ium and silica appears to bo inexplicable—the contrary ap|K'ar» Ut 
be more probable—^the reaction products must, if this hypothesis is 
correct, contain either silicon or aluminium, but not silieon ttnd 
aluminium in one and the same product. 

According to the fourth and fifth hypotheses, those itlumhuisilinif rs 
which consist exclusively of SiO* and AljOg appear to occupy a sj»e*-ial 
position, yet between them and other aluminosilicates an imdciubt«‘«i!y 
genetic relationship is shown to exist hy tho ease with whi«*h they 
can be transformed into one another. Tho first contain no alkali *»iid 
cannot, for that reasbn, be regarded as isomorphous mixtures or 
double salts of aluminates and silicates. If, however, thew* substanrrs 
are to be regarded as aluminium salts of silicic acid, the aluiniiKi* 
silicates must, under other circumstances or in other cases, W shf»w« 
to be so constituted that, in them, the aluminium has replacwl the 
water of the silicic hydrate; yet this, if true, deatroys the fourth anil 
tilth hypotheses, compounds last mentioned cannot be regartlifd 

isomorphous mixtures of AljOg and SiOj, as tho isomorphism of 
these compounds still remains to be proverl; moreover, tho existetic«« 
of an myariably simple ratio of alumina to silica is also onoowsd to 
such an isomorphism. 

Similarly, the constitution of those alummcwilicate* whieb contain 
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(g) From the corresponding anhydrides a series of eomplex railietoi 
may be produced, the ratios of the constituents of the 
being always simple. 

{h) Great difficulties are experienced if such conipoiiritis ii- I hr 
silicotungstates, phosphotungstates, etc. are classified in 
ance with Ostwald’s’® definition of double salts, and if any altriii{il in 
made to divide true complex acids into two groups acccirdiiig tlirir 
'behaviour in aqueous solution. The recent phy8ico-clM!iiih';il i4t«ly 
of these compounds—made with a view to ascertaining their rufif^ilii* 
tion’^—has shown that whilst some dissociate, when i« mimHum 
solution, into their components, others are quite stable. 'Flie 
according to Ostwald’s classification, must be regarded 
salts ’’ and the latter as ‘‘ complexes.*’ In some eases, fi« fl) mlieii a 
“ double salt ” contains alkali or (2) with certain pr4>pfirtiiiii^ ui iirid 
and alkali, the nse of the term '‘double salt is |M»rinii4pibk% IVitli 
many of these compounds this is notthecawe, o.g. free aeidi iiiifi tlmm* 
which contain a much larger proportion of on© of the iieidfi tliiiii tif 
the other. For instance, how is it possible to reprefwnt the irm* m id 

3 H,0 • P.Os * 24 WOs, 

as a double salt ? Yet the physico-chemical rescmrrhcw of 

(dialysis,^ electrical conductivity, etc.) have shown tliiit in imitmim 

solution it dissociates into phosphoric acid and mefatiiiigwtir iirhl itnd 

that its salts are equally unstable in the preseiice of neater* 

The division of the compounds under <!Ojniiideratitifi iiitci Iww 
groups according to their behaviour when in aqiieoiii wilittluri ilm*n mat 
appear to be satisfactory. On the contrary, the experiitienlal re^tilt^ 
make it appear far more probable that all the eom|Kitifid« in f h» griiiifi 
are of analogous constitution, though they vary in their iitaliiiity wh» ri 
in aqueous solution. The following facts appear to cotifirni ilii» view : 

1. W. Asch’’® has shown by means of a physieo-chcfiitieii! iiivridif 
tion (dialysis, electrical conductivity, determinaticiii of ififiln^titur 
weight, etc.) of the silico-molybdato 

2 R 2 O • SiOi *12 MoO* • aq., 

that in these compounds the silicic and molybdcnic; itflda ff»rm n 
complex ion. This is confirmed by the prociiitdion (by thr mum 
investigator) of readily soluble barium and calcium naltn of the ««!«»» 
series, havmg the general formula 

2 R-O • SiO, • 12 MoO, - aq. (ir M, Ca), 
and acid salts -with a composition corresponding to : 

1.5 R^O • 0.6 HjO • SiO, • 12 MoO, • aq. (R' » K, Na). 

2 . D. Asch”’ has prepared compounds with the general formula 

2 RJO • 2 SO, • 6 MoO, • aq. (R' = K, Na, NH,), 


I 





ark ali'Minobii^cates amru'.x acids or salts? n 

by the m tifiji *>f HiiljjhuruUH ju id tin the alksilieH tif the immninlylKlatfH. 
ThfHf rnmjKiumiH, mdiki* the HiheoiiifdyhflatfH, are very uiiHlahle in 
water, >«» that the eunviTfiiuii nl the alkali-HiiltH junt njeutieiied into 
the eitrre'.jeintiijig wdtH td the iilkalitH! earf Iw Jifipearn to he inipoHKii)l« 
on an’ount of the deeoiiijitintfion tif the latter in water. Only by th<» 
u-e i4 * oieentrated alkali-jiaraniolybdate wilutioiiH Katurated with 
SOj Kilo toK' ther with the Malt>4 of the alkaline t-artliH, was if found 
piet'-iible f>* jirefiare reatlily ‘•ofubte wiltn f»f fh<* alkaliia* earfhx eorn^- 
•■inindjiijj t*i 

' 2 IC’O • 2 St t, • ri t, ■ iitj. (H" Ha. Sr, ('a|. 

(VmMf|ueutly, there van he no thmht that the HuljihuroiiH molyh- 
dat« **- ill of their ready «leeo!n|»o»4ition when in a«}ueouK noliif ion 
• miiHt, on le eonnt of the manner in whieh thi'y form readily wiluhle 
»ttltH of the alkaline enrthu, la* regarded an «alta of ft eom}>lex Hulpho- 
niolylahr arid with the formula 

2 lf,t> ■ 2 HO, • 5 Mot), • ay. 

ft ii* lure that the t’ornpotiinb nti<hT ecmnideration may 

he rej^i»rd«d either a« fne eoinplex and*! or their wdtH, wmie of these 
MdiHtaijihemti jttalde in nijneotni nolntton whilnf the remait»h>r urn 
more or tin*Htable. 

An Hn*>w«r l«» fin* ipieHtion». fp. If*) er*i«'eriiing the prevhniH theoriea 
ot the «ont<! it niton **f eomiiles aeid'i and their may now he given. 

It should he »*h'»er%”e«i that twist inveitigalorH of thene romplex 
leiiD and tle ir salts have been eonfent to aeeepi the eheniieal eom- 
jwihition wtlhf»nl tiiaking the amaHent effort to theoriw osi the elietiiieid 
nature of tle se * ompoutal?*. Allhotigh the nninhm of theHe iiuhf«tanee.H 
is <(«mi» ahat largse, the theeiriiiH f*f their eonutiliition are eoinparalively 
few, and evni thvM* are *i»it free from oftjeeiiona. Aiwmgjtf them, 
rtruitsiral fornttilte are of importanee and have heen einplojed hy 
Severnj inv» itigatfiis f»» indn afethe ehetiijeal natiiretif aevernl eomph'Jt 
< ofnj«*»nds. Thtw, Freiner^”* endeavoured to repreiwnt hy utruetnral 
formula! the arsenofuiig",tales he j*repar»'d. latter, Kriedlieim*'*, 
l^!om^'trand*^ Kehrniami’'*, SpreiigiT*’, Miihiwlifi** mill others en- 
deavouref} to loilow Frentery’w enample and to apply analogoim 
^truitnral fimiiila* to tpiile different etdetaneea, Ni*twithafiinding 
the fart that the etfin tsiral fortinila* of ItiotitHfriind and Friedhtdm are 
»mdogoM“, the theoriew of fhehe two itives*ligaf«*rn are ipiite iliatinet, 

ItlomwlfatnD* eompnri'rt the ability of the wid anhydridea to eom- 
bme in vimoie* projairtioiw to form eomplex anhydrides, with that of 
fho«e wilt* of e«»half, rhodiiini, pliitinwm and go|d wlileh eati eimibimi 
with ammonia in aurh a manner m to form “elwlna" eotifaining 
I Nil,to 

Hu Buimesfa the following mpiatiotia to «how the combination of 
ammonia with tho metaUie aallM m0ntlorii!cl: 

Mtl.f XII,-' MXfr.(1. 

MCI 2 NH, - MXII, • KMiP, ete. 
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He regards the formation of the following rompii.x acjilfi as 
analogous : 

OX = (OH),+ OMO* = OX 
OX = (OH), + 2 OMO, = OX 

ctr. 

He considers that what occurs is tin* iiutoiiiiitii- nj«<iiii)g nt *iiw 
atomic complex and the introduction of flit* new Knmp, ineniltrr l«<r 
member, whenever this is possible witlunit ihiinging the gi*neriil 
character of the whole substance. 

Friedheim*® regards the courao of the nwfion in the fornifiti«»n «jf 
complex acids in an entirely different nuinuer. F*»r instan* »*, in- 
represents the first stage of the reaction of nj.ilybdi** «ri»i »#n 
NaHsAsOi as a combination of the molybdie acid with the h{i^n» rtf 
the arsenic salt as follows : 

^ = 2 OAsfOir), 4 

^ 2 “ - OAdOff). 4 Ku,Mu,ii„ VU-. 

In addition to these molybdates, acid molv!«hite» w ill ,.,Ku int*> 
solution, thus: 

HO • MoO, • ONtt, 

HO • MoO, • OMoO, • OXa. 

HO ■ MoO, • OMoO, ■ OMoO, • t>Xa. t U 
These are unstable and unite with the free arseni, «{),! with J*>t» 

of water : 

/qH HOi-MoO.-OXa 

OAsfojff-^ 

^OH 

/O H_H()| • MoO, • OMof t, - OX.J 

0 A 8 ;:^H Hoj. M<» 0 , • OMoO, • OXa. 

/OMoO,* OMoO,-OMa 
OAs^Na 
\OXa 

• OMoO, • OXa . 

tioM^® Structural fonnul® are open to the foltowteg* 
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or titanic acid) in the complex and is only influenced by the atomicity 
of those substances with which the metallic acids combine to form a 
complex. Thus, PufahP^ has decomposed a compound of the series 

3 R2O • AsgOs • 18 M0O3 • aq., 

with silver or thallium salts, and has produced 

6 AgaO • AS2O5 • 18 M0O3 • aq., and 

6 TI2O • AsaOs • 18 M0O3 * aq. 

These compounds contain twice as much base as is theoretically 
possible. 

As Priedheim writes the structural formulae of the compound 

3 R2O • AS2O5 • 18 M0O3 
as 

As = (OM0O2 • OM0O2 • OM0O2 • OR) 3 

0 

^ = (OMoOj • OM 0 O 2 • OM 0 O 2 • OR)8, 

which is analogous to the structural formula previously mentioned, 
he must place the compounds with 6 RjO in a separate class on account 
of their proportion of base. He denotes the constitution of such sub¬ 
stances as molecular, i.e. he attempts an explanation which, on account 
of its confused nature, is no explanation at all. 

The number of such compounds with a high proportion of base is 
somewhat large and it is sufficient to mention the following: 

(а) 6 RjO • AsjOs • 18 MoO, •* 

(б) 4R80-B80,-12 Wo08*’ 

(c) 4 RiO • SiO* • 12 WoOs 

(d) 7 RiO - V 8 O 5 • 12 WoOs etc. 

To agree with Friedheim’s and Blomstrand’s theory, the series (a), 
(6) and (d) can at most contain 3 RgO and (c) only 2 R^O ! There is no 
real reason for placing all these compounds in a separate class, for 
neither in their properties nor in their mode of formation do they 
differ from those from which the above structural formulae were 
derived. 

2 . Another weakness of the hypotheses of Blomstrand and Fried- 
heim is that they do not permit of deductions being made in connection 
with the compounds of the complex acids containing the elements just 
mentioned, and that the composition of only a relatively small number 
of the compounds in this class can be represented structurally in the 
way they suggest. 

Moreover, there cannot be sufficient evidence for the proposed 
structural representation, as, for the majority of these compounds, 
these two investigators have been contented with the use of empirical 
formuhe-and have not made the smallest attempt to determine their 
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constitution. This is probably due to the complexity of many of 
these compounds. Thus, no hypotheses have been formulated for 
compounds containing 15, 16, 17, 20 and 22 RO3 (R=Mo, W) to one 
molecule of X2O5 (X=As, P, Vd). Some of these compounds have 
been prepared from substances to which the structural formulae apply 
and their molecular arrangement is then of interest. Thus, Sprenger^®, 
working with a barium salt of the series P^Og * 24 WO3 and Ba(OH)2 
according to the equation 

3 BaO • P.65 • 24 WO3 + 6 Ba(OH). 

= 7 BaO • P.Os • 22 WO3 + 2 BaWO* + 6 H.O, 

obtained a member of the series P2O5 • 22WO3—^ reaction which 
admits of no explanation in terms of the above theory ! 

Kehrmann and Preinkel have prepared other compounds of this 
series, viz.: 

1. 3 BaO * 4 Ag.O • P.Os • 22 WO 3 aq, and 

2. 7K.0*P.05*22W08aq. 

Kehrmaim®’ has also prepared from the compound 2, by means of 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chloride, a crystalline substance with 
the formula 

5 K.O • P.O 5 * 17 WO 3 . 

All these compounds, of which only a small number have been 
mentioned, can only be explained with great difficulty, and in many 
cases are quite inexplicable, by the above-mentioned theories of 
Blomstrand and Priedheim. 

3. Structural formulae are of special value when definite character¬ 
istics of the substances they represent can be deduced from them. In 
this direction the structural formulae proposed by Priedheim have not 
been of much service. Por instance, the compounds®® 

2 R.O • V.Os • 4 WOs, and 

4R.O-3 V.05-12 WOs, 

which are formed by the action of vanadic acid on potassium, sodium or 
ammonium paratungstate, are chiefly distinguished from each other 
by their characteristic behaviour towards acids. Compounds of the 
type 

2R.O-V.05-4WO3 

liberate tungstic acid on treatment with hydrochloric acid, but no such 
separation is observable, when compounds of the type 

4R.O-3V.05-12 WOs 

are similarly treated. 

Priedheim represents the structure of these two series as follows : 

1. (2E.0- V.06- 4W03-Jaq.)li = 4H.0-3E.0-HV.06-6W0* 

2. (4E.O-3V.06-12WO3- aq.) J JH.O - 2E.O • li V.Og • 6 WO* 
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Yet from these somewhat complicated formulae it is impossible to 
infer the different behaviour of these two substances to acids, and 
Eriedheim is again compelled to resort to a molecular representation.* 
The compound^®® 

3 K,0 • P,0, • 5 MoO, 


appears to be an exception. It is regarded by Zenker and Blomstrand 
as molecular, but as atomic by Eriedheim, who represents it as 


/OMoO, • OMoO, • OK 
OP^OK 

yO/ \OK 
OPf-OK 

XOMoOa • OMoOa • OK 


This structural formula shows that one-third of the potassium 
should behave difierently from the remaining two-thirds. This agrees 
with the behaviour of this substance towards dilute nitric acid, in 
which one-third of the potassium atoms are more easily separated than 
the others. This is, however, quite unusual. 

Friedheim and his associates also formulated other theories re¬ 
specting the complex acids and their salts. For instance, they sought 
to explain their formation by reference to that of the double salts, 
but this hypothesis is by no means free from objection. The facts 
mentioned under h (p. 16) in the description of the general character¬ 
istics of complex compounds are quite opposed to it, and any attempt 
to apply Friedheim’s hypothesis to the chief members of this group is 
sure to meet with many serious difficulties and contradictions. How 
is it possible, for example, to use this theory to explain the nature of 
compounds containing a large proportion of anhydride such as the 
previously mentioned silicomolybdate 

2RaO-Si02-12Mo08 

or the corresponding silicotungstate ? In such a case it is necessary 
to assume the existence of purely hypothetical molecular compounds. 


* Since the above was written Eriedheim® * has abandoned the use of the formulse 
1 and 2 and now uses the atomio arrangenaent shown below. 
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The free acids are a source of other difficulties, for how can the 
constitution of the phosphotungstic acid 

3H20-P205* 24 WO 3 

he represented ? 

Friedheim suggested that such free acids contain an anhydride 
with the character of a base, from which it would follow that the so- 
called acid is really a salt. Thus, he regarded the compound 

2H20-P205 -V205 


as a salt of phosphoric acid,^®^ namely 

PQ '^(0H)2 

\0(V02) 

and an analogous compound, 

Na20-P205*2V205, 


from which the first may easily be prepared, as a double salt of a vana¬ 
dium salt of phosphoric acid and a sodium salt of vanadic acid, viz. 

R2O • P2O5 • 2 VaOs == R2C • V2O5 -j- V2O6 • P2O6. 

Such a classification is obviously confusing; whenever the analytical 
results are expressed as formulae indicative of double salts, the com¬ 
pounds must be similarly represented, or—^if double salts are excluded 
—the formulae have another meaning and represent either molecular 
compounds, whose components are hypothetical, or—^in the case of 
free acids—compounds in which one of the two anhydrides is regarded 
as a base. 

Sinrunary 


In summarising the arguments for and against these theories with 
regard to the constitution of the aluminosilicates, it should be ob¬ 
served that the sixth hjpothesis (that the aluminosilicates are complex 
acids and the salts of such acids) explains a whole series of reactions 
which are quite inexplicable by the other hypotheses (with the excep¬ 
tion of the “ molecular compound ’’ theory by which ‘‘ everything ” 
can be explained) and that most of the best-known chemical reactions 
involving aluminosilioates are in agreement with it. 

It is now clear that: 

1. The splitting off or addition of SiOg is a sign of the formation 
of complex anhydrides and analogous compounds. 

2. The simultaneous presence of SiOg and AI2O3 in the products of 
the aluminosilicates and the easy conversion of one aluminosilicate 
into others are comparable to the analogous reactions of phosphotung- 
states, phosphomolybdates, etc. 

3. The ratio SiO^ : AI2O3 remains unaltered in reactions involving 
•double decomposition and that no replacement of aluminium by ele¬ 
ments capable of forming oxides of the R"0 or R'^O type has been 
observed. 

4. There is a genetic relationship between all aluminosilicates, and 
that they can be converted into each other. 
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5. Most of the aluminosilicates are convertible into stable com¬ 
pounds by the action of geological forces. 

6. The reactions of a geological nature are analogous for all the 
silicates ; those which contain no AlgOg, etc. (but are almost entirely 
composed of SiOg) under atmospheric influences form silicic hydrates 
(opals), whilst the salts of the complex aluminosilicic acids are, under 
similar conditions, converted into the hydrates of the complex alumino¬ 
silicate radicles (kaolins). 

7. Highly aluminous aluminosilicates (sapphirin) as well as those 
low in alumina (petalite) are known to exist. 

There is also a large number of f a^pts indicative of the acid character 
of aluminium in the aluminosilicates, as previously mentioned. In 
some highly aluminous slags, salts of aluminic acid (aluminates) are 
known to be formed at high temperatures, and silica appears to be 
unable to displace the aluminic acid from these compounds. The 
simultaneous formation of salts of silica and alumina, even in the 
presence of an excess of free silica, has been observed ; this fact clearly 
shows that aluminium has undoubtedly a much stronger acid character 
than silicon. 

Vernadsky’^® has drawn special attention to the following facts in 
support of the acid nature of alumina in the aluminosilicates : 

(а) The conditions in which aluminosilicates are formed both in 
the laboratory and in Nature are precisely those which are favourable 
to the production of aluminates. The minerals of the spinel group 
separate from molten siliceous masses at high temperatures. A separa¬ 
tion of aluminates from such fused materials can only be explained 
on the assumption that the alumina has an acid character in such 
alumiaates. 

(б) The separation of aluminosilicates at high temperatures is 
accompanied by the formation of aluminates (according to the experi¬ 
ments of Vernadsky and Moroziewicz spinels are form.ed). 

(c) At much lower temperatures the action of water or carbonic 
acid solution not infrequently results in the decomposition of alumino¬ 
silicates and the separation of aluminates (vide Thugutt) or hydrated 
alumina, with the formation, in Nature, of bauxite or hydrargillite. 
All these reactions are opposed to the conception that alumina plays 
the part of a base in the aluminosilicates. 

According to Zulkowski"^^^ the acid nature of alumina in the 
aluminosilicates explains a fact which has long been regarded as 
paradoxical by metallurgists, viz. whilst it is found that one molecule 
of lime effects the slagging or fusion of one molecule of silica, it is also 
found that just as much lime is required when the silica is combined 
with alumina. This is incomprehensible if alumina is regarded as 
basic, but is readily understood if alumina plays the part of an 
acid. 

It should also be observed that Clarke’^® has repeatedly described 
aluminosilicates as possessing an acid character, and regards the 
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tourmalines as derivatives of an acid tin- mbIit in 

which may be totally replaced. 

Other facts are available for showing that siii* a wlu ri «Miiihini t| 
with alumina behaves in a different mann<T rlieini« j»lly frum Mhat if 
does in silicates devoid of alumina, and that the aluiiii«iif»ili< «fi'f» mny 
rightly be regarded as “ complexes ” as defined by Ontiji|ii (p. |#}| 
Thus: 

(а) Hautefeuille^®® observed that tung.sfie anhydridi' run diHjiJar*- 
sdicic acid from its salts at 900” whilst with ahimiiinsile ate- tinfier 
similar conditions the displaced material contains lw»th sile a lujti 
alumina and not silica alone. 

( б ) By the action of the hydrates of aluminosilirates oii rarbouafi ** 
at a high temperature, CO 2 is liberattsl and its place i» taken bv both 
alumina and silica. 

(c) Kaolins and other clays possess acid pro{H*rticf* and, le ««,rdi!ig 
to Gorgeu and ZiemjatBchewsky respectivclj’, they m.n «lc! nin}»**«- 
haloid salts (KI, KBr, etc.) at high and inorleraf*- fi*nij»<r«tyr« ->*, with 
the liberation of free haloid (acid) and the formation *4 salt like 
aluminosilicates. 

(d) In various chemical processes—both in Nature aiai in the {«- 
boratory-^ubstitution-reactions frequent ly occur in which t he alumino. 
silicic radicle remains quite unaffected. All such reactions tn? 
expressed by the following equation : 


MX -j- MiA = M|X + MA, 

in which X is the anhydride of an acid, M ntid M j, two difh ri nf nu-tids, 
and A is the aluminosilicic rarlicle. 

• authors who have maintainetl (hi* rhara'ter *4 ahiniuiium 
m the aluminosiUcates and who have rerogiiio'd the exi-.fi nr,. ,4 rum- 
plex aluminosilicic acid in some niuiiiinosilicHti'H ha%e ahjwiv Ihi-h 
mentioned in the historical Hcetion of thi** vohmii'. tine .4 ihe-.* 
kowski states : ‘ I have . . . alxo shown that ahiinina 
the previously anticipated characterii^tie of forming ronimiiind*. h 
are not salts in the ordinary meaning of fhi* word, hut wheh 
be regarded as aluminosilicic ar-ids, uml that the,i- ii.,d« tumt . i,f 
in certain alummous slags and giaxes.*’ 

ohjcctions to tlm liyfs^thi srs under dis^ 

most chemical reactiomi, the iduimnoMlean-s 
behave m accordance with the sixth liypofb.-.i., there are of hers 

inexplicable or are in dire, t . ^nfnole t»o« to n 

as the following examples will «liow : ' 

1. If the aluminosilicate known 

CaO • Na/J • 2 AlgClj * h 

is regarded as a salt of an aluminoi^ilicie aiiil, 

2 HtO • 2 * n Uiih. 
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it is easy to understand the formation of analcime from andesite by 
treatment with NagCOa, which, according to Lemberg, produces the 

compound ^ NaaO • 2 AI2O3 • 8 Si02 (Analcime). 


It is, however, difficult to see why the same chemist could not repro¬ 
duce andesite from analcime by means of CaCl2. The chief product 
in the latter case appears to be 

2Ca0-2Al203-8Si02. 


2. By investigating the behaviour of the compound 
Na20 • AI2O3 • 2 Si02 (Nepheline) 

towards gaseous hydrochloric acid and silver salts, P. Silber^®^ has 
shown that only one-third of the sodium is given up to gaseous hydro¬ 
chloric acid or is replaceable by silver, the remainder of the sodium 
being quite unaffected. Yet if the formula of the complex alumino- 
silicic acid is 

H2O • AI2O3 • 2 Si02, 


the sodium atoms, having replaced the whole of the hydrogen, must 
behave uniformly! 

3. If the sixth hypothesis—that the whole of the aluminium is in 
the form of an acid—^is accepted, it follows that all the aluminium 
atoms must behave similarly to chemical agents. St. J. Thugutt^^® 
has, however, experimentally proved the exact opposite in a series of 
aluminosihcates, and has found that one-third of the aluminium be¬ 
haves differently from the remainder. For example, sodium nepheline 
hydrate, ^ ^ ^ 


on prolonged digestion at 200° with 2 per cent, potassium carbonate 
solution, one-third of the alumina passes into solution in the form of 
sodium aluminate and a residue of potassium natrolite, 

K2O • AlaOs * 3 SiOi aq., 
remains, according to the following equation : 

3 (4 Na2Al2Si208 * 5 H2O) -f* 8 K2CO3 + 9 H2O 
= 8 m^GOs + 8 (KaAlsSiaOio + 3 H2O) -f 4 Nei^AW,. 

Thugutt has also experimentally proved this property of aluminium 
in the kaolins, and in a series of sodalites or sodium nepheline hydrates 
in which a portion of the ‘‘water of crystallisation"’ is replaced by 
several salts such as NaCl, Na2S04, Na2C03, etc. 

(6) The precise meaning of the term “ complex acids ” is by no 
means perfectly clear. As has been shown in the previous pages, all 
existing theories concerning the constitution of these compounds are 
only apphcable to a comparatively small nmnber of these substances 
and are not, in other ways, quite free from objection. Hence, the 
hypothesis that the aluminosilicates are complex acids and salts gives 
but little information concerning their “ constitution ” in the true 
meaning of this word. 

(c) A theory is only of value if, by its means, a large number of 
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facts can be arranged systematically. As there can be no doubt, in 
the present state of our knowledge of the chemical nature of the 
aluminosilicates, that a genetic relationship exists between the com¬ 
pounds in this group—this being in agreement with the sixth hypo¬ 
thesis—a general systematic arrangement in the sense of the sixth 
hypothesis must be possible, e.g. one based on the composition of the 
complex anhydrides. If, however, an attempt is made to apply this 
arrangement to all the aluminosilicates—^including the felspars, micas, 
clintonites, scapolites, orthochlorites, etc.—^a very large number of 
hypothetical anhydrides is involved; many of these are of a complex 
composition and their existence has not, so far, been proved. 

Vernadsky^®® has actually drawn up a scheme of classification based 
on chemical properties, but he only applied it to a relatively small 
number of compounds and made no attempt to arrange the micas, 
felspars, clintonites and other aluminosilicates in a similar manner, 
as he realised the impossibility of a complete classification on such a 
basis. 

Hence, although the sixth hypothesis agrees the best with the facts 
of all the theories mentioned, there are several objections to it, and 
these must not be under-estimated. 

Consequences which follow from the previous Theories 

A number of facts may now be mentioned which have a character¬ 
istic relation to the theories concerning the aluminosilicates and may 
be regarded as consequences ” of them. 

A. The idea that the constitution of the aluminosilicates cannot 
be expressed in the light of the previous theories has often led the 
various investigators to formulate different theories in which no atten¬ 
tion was paid to the chemical properties of the aluminates. Amongst 
these are the so-called “mixture theories ” of micas,scapolites, 
tourmalines,etc. The various investigators differ greatly in what 
they consider to be the components of the mixtures; these are, in 
most cases, only hypothetical and are often of such widely different 
chemical composition that they can scarcely be described as isomorph- 
ous in the strict meaning of this term. It is, therefore, impossible to 
state the constituents of a “mixture’’ without knowing precisely 
what a given investigator means by the terms he uses foj? such con¬ 
stituents. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Clarke^^® has 
recently suggested that the orthosilicates can form “ isomorphous’’ 
mixtures with tri-silicates and other poly-silicates. The acceptance of 
this led Clarke to formulae which appear to be very improbable. For 
instance, he suggests for Zhanwaldite^^^ the following formulae :* 

1. Al244Fll67X224Si22 Jdll«(AIFl2)2o(Sia08)l56(Si04)3oe> 

2. Al 289 Fli 8 eSi 2 l 8 Hii 2 (AlFl 2 ) 209(8130 8)151(8104) 812 * 

* Zinnwaldite is usually considered to bo an iron-lithium silicate and not a 
fluorine compound.—B. S. 
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B_v uttjng thf X ft>r both Si()4 nncl Hi^Og and tho symbol 

E b>r K, Li, II and AlP^, ho oldaijH'd tlus following constitutional 

formiilji*: 

1. m (AlX.FIgIt.t i- fl:s (A!X,H,l t 45 (AUX,H,), 

2. m iA! X ,F1 .It,( • 4« (Al X ,H .1 , t.'t (A!.X.H 

llo rnh mlating an lumlyxiH of cryopliiliito"^ rnado by Riggs, Clarke 
oblaiiwl till' following hi|j;hly complex formula: 

Al|.*H»«Kinf jigj.JI ,,.f All* lsK»ilbi*0.)j,j(hiO.)i.j, 


and f las uii ; 

:« lAlA.FI.It.) . hi fAlX.li.l 1 ‘i5(AIX,R,). 

Ularlt*" hit'f ttl'fo obtained siniilariy complex formulw for other 
imludiiig chabiisito, beuhimlit<>,*^* etc, and has en- 

ilravoitml t*> explain those in an analogous manner. 

It. A somewhat large junoimt of <-aprife is ohservetl in studying tho 
ri’}»r> *>« nfnfiojwof theeonstitnf ion of somesilirat<«H. Kiudi investigator 
ilnil iiirangenient uhirh hi* considers to he the most eonveniont 
for b»s ow n urn- and it t herefore, very difiieull for anyoni^ else to aceept 

any p.*»rtt«uJar theory, 'rhe current hypotheses res{)eeting tho oon- 
stjlrttums of the two follfrtving idiimitiosiUeates : 

<«) K ,f > • Al ,t t. ■ 2 Hit). (Fhakelite) ami 
do fiftt ' Al,tti ‘ (t^rthochiw*), 

are typical instances, 

(a) The OoB»liiBtio» of Pi»lceiit« 

IF Cyoth**’ regards this eoTOjiounc! us a simple, normal salt of 
orlho»ilirie wid, X'i*. : 

Hi ' (», ; Al 
M>K. 


C. lianiinelsherg*’* r*'j»resenis it moieeularly as ; 

K..SiO.' AI<,Hi,<)„. 

H, . 1 . Thiigtilt*** ri*i»r€!f*ent» it molmtidarly, hut with other eom- 

ponents, vix. : ...... ..... 

* 2 K,AI;4!,0„* KgAl.O,. 

Wrmwisky*** eonsiilt'rs it ti« a salt of an aluminosillcie aoid : 

ir,<) • Al,tl, ' 2 HiO,. 


fit* Oosstitaiioa of Fotaah fslapur fortliMlaso) 

An ft prmltiet of pfwsadomorpliie |»roeeM*<i*»» 'rsehermak regartis ortho- 

rlwe. twolerularly am : .. 

^ K,0* Al,0,|Hi0,h'fH(0»),. 

Twherwftk**’ n-preoents it iifoinieally : 






.Si’* 




A! -O 
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P. Grothi=“2 assigas it to the following conHtitution ; 

Si _ O — Al 
/\ 

0 o o 

\/ 

0 Ki -= o 


.0 —K 


Clarke’-®* prefers 


/[iSijOg] ~ Kj 

Al^[Si.O.] i: Al 
\[Si.O,J - Al 

S. J. Thugutt^®*, as the result of cxjuTimonts, umft th** f«4l«%vmR 
constitutional formula : 

2 K.AUSi,0,o • K.AUO, • 12 KK),. 

Rammelaberg considers it to be a multiple »*uH (‘biuble wait) 
analogous to albite and writes the formula : 

fK^Si.O, -I- AUSi.O,»i 
iK^iO. 4-A4Si,0,/ 

Wartha represents the structural formula of orthorl««* m : 

^Ov /OK 

/Si^o\ ;ai/() 

V \o/. / M)K 

Vernadsky’-®® regards orthoclase as a complex salt of an tt<'kl ; 
H.0-Al,O,-aSiO„ 
and writes its structural formula: 

OK 




Zulkowski”^* regards felspar as a salt of a eomplex alumlnwiiliete 
acid and gives it the following formula; 

Al —0 • SiO • 0 • SiO • 0 • 8iO • OK 
\/ 

Al — 0 • SiO • 0 • SiO • 0 • 8iO • OK 

Attention may also be called to the suggestion of Hauiihotor»**, who, 
in order to show the genetic relationship of the febpar* witli putiitea 
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awl niiriw, af!ril»ut«-d the following constitutional formula to ortho- 

rmm* : 

II 

O Hi ~~ ~ O - Hi. .. o ~ Al^^)si — OK 
O 6 

O J« O - Si - O -- Al/;;>ii - OK 

II 

Mt llfir iiiwi Ilohlcroft’** rcganl orthoclaHc as a salt of an alumino- 
}ifss«-!tjlirir jM-iil line! ^»ugg^*^f thf formula: 


Cl . 

Hi .O 

/() — Si 

= 0 

Cl^ 

A!. 

r 

0 

Cl .., 

. / 

(>~Si 

0 


O 

b 



O hi 

Si =s 0 



OK 

OK 



t’. Hmiai' .tJuminoHilk-ali'K, viewed in the light of existing theories, 
*r» t*xlri‘m»'ly jmMliiig even %vjn*ii they are not highly complex. The 
lorinula *4 »rdeiiijit*%*»« 

Hi MkO • V.t), • r» Al.O* • Hi HiO, • n H,(), 

1*1 lh»» d« w riherl hy (irotli : “ This formula—though based on only a 
h'lrV analj *.!•» iiidiiv>d4*s muIj a <ornp!ex Htrueture that it is highly 
probable th»! further invf>i!igati«»ij will lead to its simplification.” 

Thi« «i*'*’!i»f»tioii wa** made by tJrofh becauHe he was not in a posi- 
lion ii» find » simjder formula %vhich would agree with tho theories 
r»»-wtjora’ii. 

It, Another eoiwerpieitre of the current thtjories is that in many 
»'S|si rimenfal re^-arehes no analyses are ealculatcfl into formulas, the 
oHud K'irw being that the subitanees are not true compounds, but 
" iwunorphouH mixtiirew.” It i '4 r-lear that many interesting character- 
an* overlooked in the absence of formulas. lasmberg*®’ is 
lypieal td many other investigators w'ho do not express their results 
by meatw *4 furmulw. 


ni« EMidt ef the CitUaU Examhutios and the Fossibility that the 
Objeeltmt raised te tha Sixth Hypothesis are osreid 


A «riti* ftl examination fpp. K--26) has shown that the alumino- 
sili* all's anrl sin h comph'X ronipounds as the silicotungstates, the 
pho»pholimgetiites, etc, are rlo««*Iy related substances; it ha,s shown, 
moreover that, in all prohaiulity, both these groups of compounds 
ittsy Iw* regarded as members of a single class. 

With ri'gartl to their eonstit iition, tins examination only shows that 

li9A 
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A HYPOTHESIS RESPECTING ATOMIC BONDS 

the structure of every compoTind is not yet known. The previous 
theories on the constitution of the aluminosilicates cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory, as notable objections can be raised against each, and 
none of them is capable of logical application to the interpretation of 
the chemical nature of the aluminosilicates as a whole, nor can any of 
them be used for a systematic classification. At the same time, it 
should be noted that the conception of the aluminosilicates as complex 
acids or salts agrees well with the facts. 

So long as no better theories are available the sixth hypothesis must 
claim precedence, in spite of the objections to it already indicated. 

It is, however, not improbable that these objections are only 
apparent and that they would be completely overcome if the manner 
in which the atoms in the anhydrides of the aluminosilicates are bound 
to each other were known. By the use of a suitable hypothesis for the 
structure of these anhydrides, a confirmation of this statement may be 
found. The authors of this present volume have actually formulated 
such a hypothesis, and its nature and the conclusions which may be 
drawn from it form the subject-matter of the following pages.* 


Section III 

A Hypothesis to show the Bonding of the Atoms in the 
Aluminosilicates and related Chemical Compounds 

A. Two New Eadicals—Hexite and Pentite 

1. Hexite 

I F .six molecules of Si(OH )4 unite together, splitting off water and 
retaining the quadrivalency of the sihcon so as to form a ‘"closed 
ring,’" the following constitutional formula is produced : 

(OH)« 

,(0H)=Si|^ ^Si=(0H), 

0 0 

,(0H)=Sil ISi = (0H), 

\/ 

Si 


(6H)» 

Formula I. 

* In sections I and II the authors have followed Vernadsky: Uber die Gruppe 
des Sillimanits und die Hollo der Tonerde in den Silicaten {JEivU, der Moahauer Geadl- 
achafi d&r Natm-forscher, 1891, 1, 1-100). 
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ti ym fif wat€.'r uri^ nplit ofl from foriruila I, the constitu- 

tifiri itiiciwii in fiiriiiiiiii il h prijiluretl : 




o o 


^Si=.0 


() () 

' / 

8i 

II 

{> 

Fciriiiwla II. 


Furmtilrt I irt in tibbruviatt'tl form by moans of tho following 

(Ciil), If, 




(fllih 

((mi, 


com, 

tlf. 


H. C) 

It. I'-v . It. 

k 

Frirfimk IV. 


Fcjrmulft V. 


Ari4 foniiwJa II by tho jtymlml 


/\ 

|hM 

\/ 

Fcifiniik VL 

111 tbr following {i»R«« ihoso abbroviat4‘d forms will be used in 
pl»r».« of forinwln' I mid 11. 

If MX tn**li«Mli!i Al(<lfll* unit© together to form a “ring” after 

b-tfing ''ix ijjifb*! jifi’t HjO, but retaining tho trivalency of the aluminium, 

fmrwulu VII is obt»im?<l : 

AI — OH 

0'^\) 

HO-a/ \\l —oh 

6 6 

HO-»All Xu— OH 

^0 (r 

y 

A1 — OH 

F^fwiitk VIL 
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By the removal of three molecules of H 2 O from formula VII the 
anhydride SAljOg is produced. 

Instead of formula VII, the symbols 


OH 



(1)H 


Formula VIII. 


H 


H 


/\ —H 
H ——H 

Eormula IX. 


I 



Formula X. 


may be used, the atomic complex SAljOg being then represented by 

/\ 

|A1| 

X/ 

Formula XI. 


The radicals indicated by the symbols in formulae VI and XI are 
termed ‘‘Hexite,” 6 SiOg being known as “Silicon hexite’' and 
3 AI 2 O 3 as “ Aluminium hexite.’’ 

Por Silicon hexite and Aluminium hexite the respective symbols 

Si and A1 

will also be employed. 

The hydrates of these hexites—such as : 

6 H 2 O • 6 Si02, 

4 H 2 O • 6 Si02, 

3 HjO • 3 AlaOa, etc., 

are termed “ Hydrohexites.” 


II. Pentite 


If five molecules of Si(OH )4 or Al(OH )3 form “ rings in a manner 
similar to hexite, the following structural formulae are produced : 

(0H)2 (OH)a Ha Ha 


(oS 


Si >=(OH)* 


(OH), 

Formula XH. 

OH OH 

_I + 

^>- 

OHOH 

Formula XV. 


II 

La JLXa 

Formula XIII. Formula XIV. 


Si >=Ha 


H H 
_ 1 + 

A1 


H H 

Formula XVI. 


I,_1 + 

Formula XVII. 
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If the appropriate number of HgO molecules is removed the anhy¬ 
drides 



Formula XVIII. Formula XIX. 

are obtained. 

The meaning of the symbols and formulae XII-XIX is clear from 
the statement made with regard to hexite ; in addition, the sign + in 
formulae XV, XYI, etc. indicates that an even number of these 
radicles must be present, as such an expression as J (5 AI2O3) (Formula 
XIX) is impossible with existing conceptions of molecules. 

The ring-forming polymerisation-products represented by formulae 
XYIII and XIX are termed “ Pentite,” that corresponding to Si(0H)4 
being referred to as Silicon pentite,” that corresponding to Al(OH)3 
as ‘‘ Aluminium pentite,’" and the hydrates : 

5 H^O • 5 Si02, 

3 H2O • 5 SiOa, 
i (5 H2O • 5 AI2O3), etc., 

as ‘‘Hydropentites.” 

The pentites of silicon and aluminium will be indicated by the 
symbols : 

Si and Al, 

respectively. 


B. The Representation of the Chemical Structure of the Complex Alumino- 
silicic acids and their Anhydrides by means of the Silicon and Aluminium 
Pentites and Hexites. 


The silicon and aluminium hexites and pentites just mentioned, 
provide the building stones ’’ or nuclei for the acids and anhydrides 
under consideration. With their aid the mode of formation of the acids 
appears to be in accordance with the following rules : 

(a) The hydrohexites or hydropentites of aluminium unite with 
those of silica or vice versd, the two neighbouring hydroxyl groups in 
the or^Jio-position in these rings splitting off the elements of water, 
two other OH-groups, also in the ortho-position in the silicon ring, 
losing their hydrogen atom and forming free HgO. 

By this means : 

1. From one aluminium hydrohexite and two silicon hydrohexites, 
viz. from SHgO • SAlgOg and 6H2O • bSiOg, is obtained the formula : 


(0H)2 
Si 




OH 

/N-0 
0 


,/l 


(OH), 

-A 


M 


Si 


Al 

(OH),=t\y/.0_'v^/)_0. 

(OH), in 

This may be expressed in four abbreviated forms : 


(()H), 


(OH). 

(OH), 
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(OH), OH (OH), 
n I II 



II I II 

(OH), OH (OH), 


H, H H, 


(^) 


II I II 


H, 

H, 



E[, H H, 



II I II 



II I II 

(S) H;s(Si • Al ■ Si). 


2. From a siKcon hydiohexite (SH^O • CSiOa) and two aluminium 
hydrohexites (SHjO • SAl^Os) is obtained the formula : 


or the symbols: 




W) 


(y) 

(8) 


OH OH OH 

I 1 I 

OH—1^\—0—/\-0—/N-OH 
OH—[^^Lo_M_o_M_oh 

in OH 


OH 


OH- 

OH- 


H—, 


OH OH OH 
I I I 

/Y\/\_oh 

OH OH OH 


H H 



YYY‘ 

Hto(Ai • ^i • Ai). 
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3. Fr«iin t.jsf jihjmiiiimii Isydrohfxift; (.iHgO • 3Alj,0.,) jukI two 
«i!ir«»n hy«ir«»|)<’Utit«« cr»II,U • r»Si<> j an# obtained the Hyniboln : 

_i; / ii 

i4) r.r-^'si Al ,.Si > ■ 

Ii 'll 

an il^.bsi • Ai-Ki), 


whi' b iH'i'd n*» ftjrtJa-r ('Xjilaujifinij. 

Fr<is« fr!f It that f.i* h nltiminium hytlrohoxitc ciui fumbiiu) 

with tvt«< Mf a! thrrr •lilit-mi hycInihoxitt'H or liytlrnpontilcH, vvafiT 
bi'inj,' ^jiht **Sf. Thf rrvi*r'ii' i > uatitraliy th<* oimo with (ht> Hilicnn hydro- 
hfxit*'' ; thi* In‘<lru|wintit«'* tm thu roiitrary t*an obviouHly combine 
with, at n>'< t, two Jiydroln 

iftj Didy ihoHo fyja'ii »r»* jiioiiiifcil. from the nwlifleH jiwt nu*n- 
lioWfJ. i»( win* h tho *' riti).''' ” or nuclei are dintrilmtctl <|uitc nym- 
nscfri' 4ily. From ihi * it {.dhtw - ■ 

1. 'I'i.at itH'li tyjM'W w-x ; 

Si ’ At * Ki,* 

Si ' A! ■ Si, 

arc rosnjtSctrly esi !ud»'d a t they arts unaynimetrical. 

2. The t\j«* 

Hi • Al 


must he doiil»|c«t. It then yici*}«* two iaomeric ty{ie» ; 

Si • Al • Al • Si, 

Al • Si ’ S’i * Al, cif which 


(.'l| iKilh Piitl* mii^t Iw? foimiiwi ni absolutely Htmilar riulich*«, m : 
N • Al • hi, 

St > A! ‘ hi • Al • ^i, etc. 


It al«j folkiw* that from the ty|»** 

hi-il-f^i 

no swell iftotner as ; 

Si « hi • Al 

is powihte. 

The types ran only havi^ a Itroup of two similar radicles of the 
same eksnn!nt#« in the mirblle and »»ot at (he ends. Even in the 


• It ibn «yi»,bwk He* »brtil4«l and tie* nuoM synMwitrtoiUy {tlsMtl; sueh doubled 
f<imM «»»»tltwHwtlaslljf |w(»«lite. 
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middle they cannot have more than two Himilar nwiic-k'S of the uniiu* 
substance. The following tyjiCB are therefore excluded : 

Si • s'i ’ a 1 ■ Si • Bi, 

Si • Al • .41 ■ ■ Hi, 

iCl - A1 ■ • Si • AI • Al, 

A"1 • Hi • «Hi' si ■ Al, etc. 

From what has been already stated it will be m'en f ha! f be following 
structural formulte arts possibh;; 


Alfsil”'' HL (Hi • a1 ■ a 1 • Hr) ^ lo If,t} ■ « Al.t». ■ 12 Hit», 



2 "“fsil a'i'I'sM »?. (K‘ • • Ai • Hi) « H.O • 8 AI,U. ■ 12 Hit*, 

■ "YYYY™ 

11 A/\.»i _ , 

3. =/Hi| 11% fSi • Al • Al ■ Hi) h !I,« ■« Al,«>, • lo 


\/\/ « 

I I 

1 /^\/\ I 

4. —/Si|Al|Al|Si V. . ; • Al ■ Al - Hi' r, H,(> • i| A5,t», • loHAi, 

r\/\/”'l 

I I 

I H II I 

6. I Al Si i Hi 1 Al i « H?, (il • Hi • Hi • All « H,t> • fl A},tl, ■ 12 Hs<», 

“YYYY 

6. 3'Al'Jsn HM Ai'l 1^* • Hi ■ • All 4 »,<! ■ W Al,<i, - 12 H-t), 

\/\/\/ 


,AA, 


7. /iy'jsi [SiiAlY HI, {Al • hi ' Hi • Ai)tt H.(> A AJ.O, • 12 M), 

i-YY-'f 


A 
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12 . 


= 6 H.0 • 6 SiO, • 9 A1,0, 
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= H. U(t] 
^ AY 


3 H,0 • 6 SiO. • 9 Al,Os 


H 


(‘ 4 ) 1 .- 


6H20-12Si0j.l5A1^0. 


/^\/\/\/\/\ 

15. ~| Si IA11 Si IA11 Si r= HS* (Si • A1 • Si • ^ • Si) 

A/\/== 12 H,0 • 6 Al, 0, • 18 SiO, 

II I II I II 

16. ^|"si I A^|"sil (Si-il-Si-Al-&)=8 H.O • 6 Al^Oa • 18 SiOj 

/X/\/X 

17. =<(^ A11 Si IA1 |'^)>==HL(Si-^-SVAl-Si)=6HjO-6 Al^Os-lBSiO, 

—x/\/x/— 

I II I 

etc. etc. 


The types produced exclusiYely from the hexites (e.g. 15 and 16) 
are termed ‘"primary” or “major types”; those which contain 
both hexites and “ penta radicles ” (3, 4, 7, 10, etc.) are known as 
“ secondary ” or “ minor types.” 

Having now shown the chief features of the hypothesis relating to 
the bonding of the atoms in the aluminosUicic acids, it is necessary 
to ascertain how far the facts support this new theory. 


0. Oonsequenees which follow from the “Hexite-Pentite Theory” 

I 

If the aluminosilicates are really free acids or salts, of which the 
anhydrides can be produced from aluminium and silicon hexites and 
pentites in accordance with certain laws or rules, it follows that in 
that class of reactions known as “ double decomposition ” the alum¬ 
inium cannot be replaced by other elements, but that the alumina- 
silica ratio must remain constant. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. THEORY 
Hoia.ce in reactions of this kind, involving the following silicates : 

(a) 6 Na^O • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiO^ == Nai^l^i • A1 • A1 • ^i), 

(b) 3 Na^O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiO^ = Na 6 (^- A1 • Si), 

(c) 3 Na^O • 3 AI 3 O 3 • 10 SiO^ = Na 6 (Sr- il • ST), 

<yTkly ‘thiose atoms which are outside the brackets (i.e. the sodium atoms) 
c^a^xt l>o replaced by potassium, magnesium, calcium, etc. No such 
Xej>l^oexaent can occur with the aluminium atoms and the alumina- 
xsitio must remain unchanged. 

-A.S a. matter of fact, no replacement of the aluminium by elements 
wlaiolx form oxides of the RgO or RO type has yet been observed either 
ixi t>3xo so-called pseudomorphous processes or during the course of 
B^xpoximaental researches in the laboratory. 

I-iOmlberg (see Appendix, page following Table IV) by treating an 
ifioisLlly prepared compound 

0.5 Ifa^O • 5 K,0 - 6 iUjOs • 16 SiO* = NaKioCST• il • Si • A1 • Si) 

wi-fcli -varying amounts of salt-mixtures (sodium and potassium 
ch.loxicLes, potassium and magnesium chlorides, etc.) obtained the 
f ollo-wixig compounds, all having the general formula : 

E„{Si • A 1 - Si • A 1 • si), 

1. Na,0 • 4.5 K,0 - 6 AljO, • 16 SiOi,, 

2. 2 NajO • 3.5 K,0 - 6 Al^O, • 16 SiO^, 

3. 2.5 Na^O • 3 K^O • 6 Al^O, ■ 16 SiOs,, 

4. 3 Na,0 • 2.5 K^O • 6 • 16 SiO^, 

5. 3.5 Na.O • 2 K^O • 6 Al^O, • 16 SiO^, 

6 . 5 Na^O • 0.5 K^O • 6 Al.O, -16 SiO^, 

7. 1.5 KjO • 4MgO-eAljOj-ieSiO^, 

8. 2K^0 • 3.5Mg0-6Al20s-16Si0j, 

9. 2.5 KsO • 3MgO -6 AhO,-16SiO„ 

10. 3K,0 • 2.5Mg0-6Al20,-lOSiO,, 

11. 1.5 KjO - 4CaO • 6 AhO, • 16 SiO^, 

12 . 2 K,0 • 3.5 CaO • 6 Al^O, • 16 SiO„ 

13. 2.25 K,0 -3.25 CaO • 6 AljO, • 16 SiOj. 

IFxom all these thirteen compormds he could only obtain a replace- 
men-fc of the atoms outside the brackets : 

NaKj„(Si • - Si • il • Si), 

a.ri< 3 L -fclie alumina-silica ratio remained constant. 

A. large number of analogous phenomena might be mentioned, but 
sus tliey all lead to the same conclusion, the following will suffice. Thus, 
■fcla.& silicate 

(0.5 Na^O • 2.5 CaO • 3 Al^Os • 18 SiO, • 17 H^O), 
f / ^Si\ 1 


=MaCa: 


•17H,0 k 
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is converted by a six weeks’ treatment at iOO"* with Kf 1 iwe Appt ndiz, 
Table I, No. 39a) into the comiKmnfl 

K.O ■ 3 Al,0, • IH SiO, ■ 13 H.O < K,fAl^k ) ■ 13 il.O, 

V 

This potassium salt is converted by a fortnight’s treatment at 
100° with sodium chloride solution into tin* srsiinni salt C«ee Apjmn- 
dix. Table I, No. 39b) 

3 Na,0 • 3 Al.O, • 18 SiO, • IH H.O . HJ li,0. 

t'l 

The potassium salt 

3 K,0 - 3 Al.O, ■ 18 SiO. • H.O K, [a1 ^St) • H,f> 

^ "'Si 

after a week’s treatment at 100° with smlinm elilaridi* Hointeut ii* «,«. 
verted into the sodium salt (see Apimidir, Table f, S**. 3W) 

/ 

3 Na.O • 3 Al,0, • 18 SiO, • K H,0 v KftJ Xi ) • H If ,* t 
The sodium salt (see .i4p;>rndix, Lemberg's Kxjifs,, H«<rie t H (» | 


/ Si. 1 

. * 7i H.O),. ' Ka, I a'I; 7 r, lf,tij, 


(3Na,0-3A1.0,-ll$Si0, 


is converted after a hundred days’ tmatmenf witft imm^rnnu »bloride 
solution at 200° into the potaasiam salt 


(3K.O-3A1.0,.lS8iO.-l|H.O). J ,h!|.J|II,U . 

and the sodium salt * 

3 Na.O • 3 Al.O.• 12HiO, * 011,0 Ka,ll4i • Al • N) • 0 H,»l 

by a three weeks’ treatment at H»* with iwla^itiiij rbforide wluimti 
(see Appendix, Table II, No. 4Sa) into the potin^ium salt 

3K,0-3AI,0,-128i0,-H.0« 

etc., etc. 


^e new hypothesis impliee a genetic mdatinnjihlp fi»<iw««n lh« 
various alummr^dmtes; under suitaWo condilmn* tliey mmit lt« 

mutiiaJIj eoavartiblt* 
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Thus the silicarte 

3 Na^O • 3 Al.Oa • 12 SiO^ = Naa(Si • A1 - Sl), 
can change into the silicates 

(а) 3 KaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiO* = Ka(Si ■ M • Si), 

(б) 3 MgO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa = Mg,(Si • A1 • Si), and 

(c) 3 CaO • 3 AljOa • 12 SiO, = CaaCSi • A1 • Si), 

the sodium being replaced by potassium, magnesium or calcium. 

A conversion of the substance 

3 Na^O • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiO^ = Na,(Sl • A1 • ^i), 
into the compounds 

(a) 3 Na^O • 3 Al^O, • 10 SiO^ = Nae(Si ■ A1 • K), ^ 

(b) 3 Na^O • 6 AlaO, • 12 SiO, = Na,(£i • il • ij • ^), 

(c) 3 NajO • 6 AlaOa • 10 SiO, = Na.(Si -ll • A1 • Si), 

can be effected, in case (a) by the conversion of the silicon hexite into 
pentite, in (6) through the addition of an aluminium hexite and in (c) 
by the simultaneous transformation of the silicon hexite in (6) into the 
corresponding pentite. 

In this manner a series of changes in aluminosilicates prepared 
artificially by Lemberg, Thugutt and others, and the numerous 
naturally occurring changes which have been observed may be clearly 
represented. 

Thus, Lemberg (see AppendiXy Series B) : 


1. By the action of caustic soda solution of various concentrations 
on the silicates : 

(a) 3 NajO • 3 Al^O, ■ 12 SiO, • 6 H^O = irae(fe • A1 • §i) • 6 H,0, 

(b) 6 Na^O • 6 A1,0» • 12 SiO* = Nais(& - il • iCl • ^i), 

(c) 6 H,0 • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiOs • 6 H^O = • ll • A1 • ^i) • 6 H»0, 

obtained, from the (a) compound, the substance 

6 Na^O • 6 AlaO, • 12 SiO» • 15 H,0 = l3raia(Sx • A1 • Al • Si) • 16 H,0, 
from (6) the substance 

8 Na,0 • 6 A1,0, ■ 12 SiO, • 7 H,,0 = Nai,(Si • Al • Al • S'i) ■ 7 H^O, 
and from (c) the silicates 

6 Na^O • 6 AljO, • 12 SiOj ■ 16 H.O = N^ai,(Si • • Al • S'i) • 16 H,0 and 

8 NajO • 6 A1»0, • 12 SiO« • 7 H,0 = Nai'.(Si - Al • id • Si) • 7 H,0 ; 


2. By treating the silicates (see Appendix, Lemberg Series B). 

(а) 6 Na^O • 6 AljO, • 12 SiO* = Na„(^i • il • Al - Si), 

(б) 3 Na,0 • 3 A[,0, • 12 SiO* • 6 H,0 = Na,(^i • Al • l^i) • 6 H,0, and 

(c) 3K,0 • 3 Al,0, • 18 SiO, = :^,^Al^j 


ft 
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with sodium silicate, he obtained from (a) and (b) the substance 

^ -Si 

and from (c) the compound 

3 NaaO • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 Si02 • 6 H^O = Na6(Si * A1 • Si) • 6 H^O; 


(3 Na^O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 15 SiOa • H20)2 = \ Naei 


(^ 4)1 


15 H,0, 


3. From the silicate 

(0.5 Na.O • 2.5 CaO • 3 A1,0, • 18 SiO^ • 20 H,0)» = 



by treatment for fifteen months at 100 ° with 20 per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution he obtained the compound (see Appendix, Table 
II, No. 44) 


(3 Na,0 • 3 AlisO, • 15 SiO, • 7i H,0)a = 



15 H^O, 


and by treatment for two months at 100° with a 25 per cent, solution of 
sodium silicate, the substance 

3 Na^O • 3 AlsOs • 12 SiOj • 6 H,0 = NaelSl • il • S"i) • 6 H»0 ; 


4. From the silicates : 

6 H»0 -6 Al,Oa • 12 SiOa • 6 HaO = ]Eia(§i • A1 • A1 • ^i) • 6 HaO, 

6 NaaO • 6 AlaO, • 12 SiO, = Naaa(^i • A1 • A1 - ^i), 

6 NaaO • 6 AlaOa • 18 SiOa • 12 HaO a= Naxa(^i • A1 • ^i • ii • ^i) • 12 HaO, 

3 NaaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa - 6 HaO = Na.(^i • A1 • ^i) • 6 HaO, 

3 KaO -3 AlaOa * 12 SiOa = :K,(^i • il • si), and 


3KaO • 3 AlaOa • 18 SiOa 



by treatment with a mixture of sodium chloride and caustic soda 
(see Appendix, Lemberg Series A) he obtained a “ sodalite : 


(6 Na^O • 6 AI 3 O 3 • 12 Si 02 ) • 4 NaCl • 4 H 2 O 
= Naia(^i • A1 • Ai • Si) - 4 Naa • 4 HaO ; 

5. From 

3 KaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa = K.(Si • A1 • Sl), and 


Sk 


3 KaO • 3 AlaO, • 18 SiOa = K.|^Al^Sl^ 
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he »»hf.ijn<'4 tin* " ” 

m Kst» ■ *i Al.O, • I'iSiO.i ■ 2 KCl • g H,() 

• a 1 • Ai • sli • 2 K('l ■ H H,{), 

by Ml?It a mixtiirt? ol chltirkb and caustic potash. 

«. Fj. ijii tip* alt’!* : 

I'. H,»t • H ll.t*. ■ J;: g>* >, ■ « II,Hi, ts'i ■ A1 • A1 • .Si) • fi ir.o, 

t} Ni.lt ■ n AH«», ■ |H Sir», • 12 H,(» Nit.,f.Si • Al • Si - Al • ,Si) ■ 12 H.O, 

;i N;.,l»• 3 VI, ♦ J, ■ 12 Sit», ■ « if,I) Xn,|Si ■ Al * Si) - 0 H,(), 

:i K.»» • rs vi.t • 12 Sli t, = K,|Si ■ Al • Si), 


3K«,H -3 Al.in- iHSil), 

3lv,M • 3 A1,0, • iWSiil, 



And A mi slum *ti 'Hnlntiii iuilplt-ttc ant! tauHtic sotla he obtained the 

'' t.wiwjj!** ■' 

!fi Xii,1» • n A!,It, • 12 Sil- 2 Ka,S04 • fi H,0 
• AI • Al • Sti ■ 2 ' fl 11,0 ; 


7 l‘r«ini lilt'. t»jnn»a>mls : 

flIf.M ■« ■ l2SiO,-fllf/l li„(Si • Al' Al • S‘i)-fl H.O, 

<1 X.i,!> • 1} Al,0, * 12 Sil), Xrt„(.Si - A! • Al • Si). 

:i 3 Al,0, ■ 12 SiO, • 6 lf,0 XH.(Si • Al ■ Si) ■ « H.O, 

3K,«i -3 A},0, ■ I2 SjO, K.lHi-Al-Si), 

3 Ka,tl • 3 Al.l},. |« Hit), ■ ■ Xii/Al("s^i) 

' w 

atiil »«ilitinn gilicalc hi$ nbtaltwgl the “ .sodallte ” 

Itt X«,0 < B Al,<),« 12 Hit),) • 2 Nft.SiO, * 8 H.O 
Xa,aHi • A! • Al * .si) ■ 2 Xn^iO* • 8 H.O ; 


h. Frtiin I he »tili*-ni»-(»: 

n H .O ■ 0 A1,0.' 12 HiO, • fl Il.t) » H„(Si • Al • Al ■ Si) • 6 H.O, 

3 K»,0 • 3 A},0» ■ 12 Sill, • fl il,0 * Xn.fSi • Al • Si) • 6 H.O, 

3 K ,0 ' 3 Al ,0, • 12 SiO, « K,(Hi • Al • Si), 

Mit! a roijttiire of •'•nlinm »arbonate and cauHtie «oda he obtained the 

.3 (li X«,l) •« At,0, • 12 SiO,) • 4 Na,CO, • 30 H,0 
«' I• A! • Al • Si)|i • 4 Na^O. ‘ 30 H.O. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.E TIIEOKY 

From these researches of Ijicmberg’s a genet i - relatioiiuhiji hetwi^n 
the compounds of the five following types ; 


1. 

Si ■ Al 

- iSi, 

2. 

Si * Al 

■ Al • si 

3. 

Si • Al 

■ Si • Ai 

4. 

Hi 

AE Si 

\si 

und 

5. 

AI, Si 



Si 


can bo traced. This is shown in the following I'abk* ; 


Table showing the Besnlts of Lemberg's EMomrohM 
(o) Series 1. 

Si • A1 • Si ——^ Si • A1 ■ Ai • 

(6) Series 2. 

Si' Al • Ai • Si 
Si • Al • Si 


(c) Series 3. 


AlCSi- 

S» 


Si 


St 

Si ■ A'I • Si 




Si- 


■Z 

■ Alr^* 
^Si 

Si • Al • Si 


(d) Series 4, 8,6, 7 and 8. 

i^i * AI • Si ■ Al • Si 

si • Al • Hi hi • Ai ■ Ai ■ Si 

Ai4 

^8i 

The experimental rcsearchw of Thngutt produiie snaloMotta nwtiliii 
By digaiting kaolin»»» 

(a) 6 H.0 • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiO. ■ 6 H.O » II,.(h,. Al • Ai • Si, - AIIA 
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with 2 per cent, caustic potash solution at 192-202° he obtained a 
compound 

(J) 6 K»0 • 6 A1,0, • IS SiO, • 18 H^O = E:„(Si • Al • Si • A1 • Si) • 18 H,0; 
with 1 per cent, caustic soda solution, a compound 

(c) 6 Na.O • 6 AljO, • 16 SiO* • 10 H,0 = Naij(Si • il ■ Sl • • ST) • 10 H^O; 

with a'mixture of caustic potash and potassium silicate two products 

(d) 3 H,0 • 6 KaO • 6 Al^O, • 16 SiO, • 6 H^O 

= H.Ki2(Si • ii • S • Al • Si) • 6 H^O, 

(e) 3 K,0 • 3 AlaO, • 10 SiO, • aq. = K.(Si • Al • ST) aq. 

From the above-mentioned experimental researches of Thugutt a 
genetic relationship may be shown between the compounds of the 
types: 

(а) Si • Al • Al • Si, 

(б) Si • lU • ^i • Al • Si, 

(c) Si * Al • Si • Al • Si, 

(d) a • Al • Si • Al • Si, 

(e) Si • Al • gi. 

Prom these results it follows that compounds of type (a) may be 
converted into those of type (6), (c), (d), and (e). 

Priedel has, however, found that compounds such as 

SV Al • Al • si 

can also be converted into those of other types. By treating muscovite: 

4 H,0 • 2 K,0 • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiO^ = H«K,(Si • Al ■ Al • Si), 

with a mixture of potassium silicate and potassium qarbonate, 
FriedeP*® obtained the compound 

3 K,0 • 3 A1,0,-18 SiO, = K.fiU^Si) 

Interesting conversions of aluminosilicates have also been observed 
in Nature (pseudomorphous processes); these give results analogous 
to the experimental researches just mentioned. 

Analcime’^^^ 

3 NaaO • 3 Al,Os • 12 SiO, = Nae(Si • Al • Si) 
can change into muscovite 

4 H,0 • 2 KaO • 6 Al^O, • 12 SiO, = • Al • Al • Sl), 

and prehnite 

12 CaO • 6 A1,0» • 18 SiO, • 6 H,0 = 6ei^^(Sl • Al • Sl • .M • Si) • 6 H,0. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. THEORY 


The silicates : 

6 NaaO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa (nepheline) 

3 KaO • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa (leucite) 

6 NajO • 6 AlaOa • 12 SiOa • 4 NaO (sodalite) 


= Naia(Si • A1 • A1 • Si), 

= Ke(Si • A1 • S*i), 

= Naia(Sl • A1 • A1 • Sl) • 
4Naa, 

= Ca3(Si • id • Si) • 12 HjO 


3 CaO • 3 AlaOj • 12 SiOa • 12 HaO (laumontite) 
may all change into analcmie^*^ 

3 NaaO • 3 AlaOs • 12 SiOa = Nae(Si • A1 • Si). 

In Nature, orthoclase’^^* 

/ /Sk 

3 KaO • 3 AlaOa • 18 SiOa = Kel Al(-Si) 
has also been found to change into 

6 HaO • 6 AlaO* • 12 SiOa • 6 HaO (kaolin) = Haa(Si • Al • id ■ Si) • 6'HaO 

3 NaaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (analcime) = Na,(Si • A1 • Si) 

6 NaaO • 6 AlaOa • 18 SiOa • 12 HaO (natrohte) = Naxa(Si-Al-Si-id-Si)-12 HaO 

2 HaO • 8 CaO • 6 AlaOs • 12 SiOa (epidote) = HaCa8(§i • il • A1 ■ Si) 

3 HaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (pyrophiUite) = ^[.(^i • id • Si) 

/ 

3 NaaO • 3 AlaOa • 18 SiOa (alhite) = ^Ta./ ij^Si I 

} ^ . 

4 HaO • 2 KaO • 6 AljOa * 12 SiOa (muscovite) = H 8 K 4 (Si • A1 • id • Si). 

Natural orthoclase’-** is formed from 
3 CaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (laumontite) = Ca 3 (Si • A1 • Si), 

3 NaaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (analcime) = Na,(Si • A1 • Si), 

3 KaO • 3 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (leucite) = Ke(Si • A1 • Si), and 
12 CaO • 6 AlaOa • 18 SiOa (prehnite) = Caia(Si • A1 • Si • A1 • Si). 
Leucite^*® 

3 KaO • 3 AlaOa ■ 12 SiOa = K.(Si • A1 • Si), 
may be changed into nepheline : 

6 NaaO • 6 AlaOa • 12 SiOa = Naia(Si • id • Al • Si), 
and nepheline into natrolite: 

6 NaaO • 6 AlaOa ■ 18 SiOa • 12 HaO = Naia (Si • Al • Si • id • Si) 12 HaO, 
etc., etc. 

Table showing the Natural Changes of the Aluminosilicates 


1 . 


Si • Al • Si 


->Si-Al-Al-Si 
Si • id • Si • Al • Si 

Si • Al • Si • Al • si 
■ Si • Al • si 


2 . 
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M 

Hi 
/ . * 


Ai • 

■ Al • Hi 

Hi 

-- ^ Si • 

Al 

■ Hi • Al - Hi 


Hi 

Hi ' 

.y 

•Hi 

Hi 

• il • 

■Hi 


/Hi 

iH'iwSi 

Hi 

- Al’ 

■ Hi * At • Si 


^ X • 


IjjcwwrjHrtjrc’tjI till* HTfnt vurksty of variouH products 

foriiiw! tlipju !iy th»« im »)f tSu". wmthcr arc naturally very 

Thi* «4 tim fidupar group aro particularly dis- 

l»y tbt* inuliijilii ity of their prochn’ts. For instanco, 
potiwli l•'fc|wr it* riifn*i rfrt!, on woaf h»*ring, into kaolin, whilst other 
w»t!i»r pr«*«lMriii {in Ihi* formal ion of wliich water as well as air is 
Hi‘o Hviry) Me nmwrovit<' and cpi^totc, with, less frcfiuently, <!hlorito 
Niid ir«iH<j, lime fel(4|iiir. on weathering, forms calcare<»UH zeolite 
(cluihwnti*, jihillippMtt’, liesmino, hetilandite, and, less fnajucntly, 
kamtinfif**, ^kelizite, rtr.j, Smin felspar forms soflic zeolites (anal- 
rime, nalrolite, ete.p 

The wapolite winerals, utt artive wentheritig, produce epidoto, 
alWle, l»wtiie r»r mnscfnii,*- ami, finally, kaolin. 

The l*t»»4rn»».Hiie» «rt> whlom nfl«.?cte«i l»y the weather, but if so they 

prwliire mica, rjilarife, i«fe. 

JsoHo <ana!rimi% laumonfite, prehnite) are converted into 

fAp»w on I•s^|a*f*^rB to the wm!her. Thi* zisilites may also be converted 
mill other tts natrolite into prehnite, analcime into natrolite, 

«nil rliu*t»»#ile info natrolite. 

The fe#e*rrh«*i«t4 I.s^»mla?rg, Thugutt, and Doclterhavo shown that 
iwlilw lire e«tly ronverted into other compoumls by nfldition to, 
wbirsriioii from, or n^placemimt «f, some of their cfunstituentH. 

ln«4 ol* * rved timt when gritiiile is fus»‘d, alutninosili- 
r 4 te« |e g, anortbitel nwl ortJiosilieates (c.g, olivine) aro produced, as 
i« ihe r»’it€'ar»-hei« of Ibadb'r ami othi'rs. Hits granites may also be 
fiirmetl by » nwerse reiMdion from orthosilicates ami aluminosilicates 
«i * high lMi!»pi*rat»ire. Orwttiles are also converg'd info mica, ishlorite, 
ntiaewl# of fins fiepbelino gronp, idays, etc, 

All Itef'w' « liHng»"< are in a*'cr»rilanco rvith the second consofiucnco 
of Ihti new byfiolbi^i*, and fli« existence of a genetic relationship 
bel««n till* varimw alnrninosilii’ates may now bo n*gard(«l as a fact 
»hi<h i« e*<t«bli«bfil b«»yonil dinptito. The nature of this relationship 
wn also hut satwfiw-ioriiy tfSplained by the projioseil theory. 

Ill 

The b«xil 4 *-j«ntito iiyjKitbiwin mmlers possible a system of com¬ 
plete rhoroical i’laitj*iflc*fttion of the aluminosilicates on tho basis of 
thiif faitttrt’ as roinplex liiibydrides. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE HP. THKOKY 

In order to see how far the conKefjmwet* of iiceeiif iiiK thi^ thr«iry 
agree with the facts, it was decided to t ah idute tin* f«»rmti!ie of a 
large number of the analyses of aluniino.silieates jiubliNiti'd iii ii3!»t‘/.e s 

“ Handbuch.” , 

As some atoms or atomic groups can be rejtlaced iijii anabiiOfU'; ouch 
—e.g. the atoms K, Na, Li or Ca, ,Mg, Fe". or tie* at..no- groups 
AljOs, FeaOa, Cr^Os, MusOg, etc., or SiO^. 'ti<L. ' ■ d ««’■ 

sidered desirable to make the calcuialioii of the f«>riiml;e tt» u< h « 
manner that, instead of caletilafiitg the nuinier of ..ifisf of t-vh 

substance separately, the rephwealik'sidwf aneeH were liihi it lopi iln r 

in groups, thus : 

Si|Al,(Ca, Na,, K,)0„ ■ <5 H,<> (decroim*),*** 

(Si.O.).Al(Li. Na. HHpeta!ite},‘*’ 

(Si, Ti) 40 „(Fe, Mn) (N'a, K), {ftept>i»iilei.>»* 

This method of simplifying the eideulation due to Pe r/. 
who recommended its use --not for all ruw*, but f«tr tho <’ in ■» lu h ti.e 
constituents of a substance bear no simple relation f«i di otje r 

Gerhardt^®®, who undertook a re-lorniulution id the «!}r| 

not follow the suggestion of Berzelius, but »dfle«i the vori'.n. fee >»t *i h 
as lime and magnesia) together, even when !h« y bore u • imj.le l 
to each other. The authors of the present vrdume prefer hoa*i»r, 
to adopt a grouping which more closely rcsemblei. that of Ib r/* bu-. 

By this means it is po«Mble, to fonvt rt the true forinu!., * tlie 
interpretation of which is almost impossible oti «< t ou«| rd tli* pr* ■» n. «- 
of a number of substanecs in small ijuantitji-s tub* a foimula ttlu' h 
is simpler, and in many eases-" but not all to jt»»-idit> **«forn.id t »hi< h 
may be interpreted with east*. 

In re-arranging the formulic, the «uthor« hme en«bavoure4 to 
keep as near to the true formula iis poM^ulde, *'♦* «> t*j rditain r* ni»l!» n* 
quantitative as well as merely qualitative value. In iiwny lUfjtai.n 
this led to apparently complex forinul#*, but even ibi -je inay I.** 
represented atomically. 

Calculations, by tWs means, of the fonnu!#* from a larK** nut de r 
of analyse of clintonite, mica, seaprdsfe, rirlhm lilorile, , 

and felspar, showed that many I'omjKmnds of this gromp »««v W 
arranged quite systematically, wToriiing to the iyj«* to «bi h they 
belong. The results of this calculation of the formula) fo.m ij,e 
analytical figures are given in the /Ip/KHdiV. The folhminjit t)'p» tt «r«» 
selected because a largo number of the cMW|»oMmlj» previoml) 
tioned will bo found to fit them. 

* The oonvereion of all th* enalytteiil #»t»> sr.'i.v-wJ*/ r*i* « J 

*Hru6 foiTOulft” as distinci ff&m lliii 

proposed. * 
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A. Types of the Clintonite Group * 


I. 

R.gi¬ 

R 


= 

6R2O3 

6 SiOj, 

II. 

ll-Si- 

R 


== 

5R2O3 

6 SiO„ 

III., 

Si • • 

R 

■ii 

= 

6 R2O3 

12Si02, 

IV. 

gi•E • 

R • 

•Si 

= 

5 R2O3 

12SiO», 

V. 

Sl • E • 

gi ■ 

•E 

•Si = 

6 R2O3 

18 SiOa, 

VI. 

Si•R • 

Si' 

A 

R 

•81 = 

6 R2O3 

16 SiOa, 

VII. 

R-gi- 

R ■ 

•Si 

•R = 

9 R2O3 

12 SiO„ 

VIII. 

R-Si- 

E ■ 

•Si' 

•R = 

8 R2O3 

12 SiOj, 

IX. 







Si^R 

% 



= 

9 R2O3 

• 6 SiOa, 

X. 

Si^R 

V \r. 

} 


= 

15 R2O3 ‘ 

• 12 SiO,. 



B. Types of the Mica Group 

I. 

gi • E • gi 

= 3 RaOa • 12 SiOa, 

II. 

Si-R -Si 

= 3 RaOa • 10 SiOa, 

III. 

ySl 

Efgi 

^gi 

= 3 RaOa • 18 SiOa, 

IV. 



R^Si 

^Si 

= 3 RaOa • 15 SiOa, 

V. 

R • gi • R 

= 6RaOa- eSiOa, 

VI. 

R • gi • R 

= 5RaOa- eSiOa, 

vn. 

Si • E • E • gi 

= 6 RaOa • 12 SiOa, 

vm. 

Si-E-E -Si 

= 6 RjOa • 10 SiOa, 

IX. 

gi • R • R • gi 

= 5 RaOa ' 12 SiOa, 

X. 

si • E ■ gi • E • gi 

= 6 R.Oa • 18 SiOa, 

XI. 

si • E • gi • E • ST 

= 6 RaO, • 16 SiOa, 

XII. 

gi • R • gi • R • gi 

= 6 RaOa • 18 SiOa, 

xni. 

E • Si • R • gi • E 

= 9 RaO, • 12 SiOa, 

XIV. 

Si-E-Si-E-Si-E 

• sr= 9 RaOa • 20 SiOa. 


In the Appendix the types are arranged in ih© order of the R20a present; on the 
present page they are placed according to their relationship with respect to their 
chemical structure. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. THEORY 
0. Types of the Scapolite Group 



I. 

Si • R • Si 

= 3 R^O, • 12 SiOa, 

II. 

sr-:R -Si 

= 3 RsOa • 10 SiOa, 

HI. 

Si • R • R • Si 

= 6 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj, 

IV. 

Si • R • R - Sl 

= 5 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa, 

V. 

Si • H * Si' R * Si 

= 6 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOa, 

VI. 

Si * R • Si • B • Si 

= 6 R 2 O 3 • 16 SiOa, 

VII. 

Si • E • Si • R • Si 

= 5 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOa, 

VIII. 

Si-ia -Si-Si-fe - Si 

= 6 R 2 O 3 ‘ 22 SiOaj 

IX. 

Si • E • Si • Si • B * Si 

= 5 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiOa, 

X. 

Si-lt -a-R -Si-jS, 

• Si = 9 R 2 O 3 • 20 SiOj, 




XI. 

R^Si 

^Si 

= 3 R 2 O 3 • 16 SiOa. 


D. Types of the Orthochlorite Group 

I. 

Si • ]R • a 

= 3 R 2 O 3 • 12SiOj, 

II. 

Si • R • Si 

= 3 RaOs • 10 SiOa, 


.A 

= 3R303- ISSiOa, 

III. 

R^Si 


^Si 





IV. 

R^i 

^Si 

= 3R303-15Si03, 

V. 

]R • ^i • R 

= 6 R 30 , • eSiOj, 

VI. 

R • Si • R 

== 5 R 2 O 3 • 6 SiOa, 

vn. 

Sl • R • R • ^i 

= 6R30,- 12Si03, 

vm. 

Si • :R • R • Si 

= 6 R 3 O 3 • 10 SiOa, 

IX. 

^i-R-R-^i 

= 5 R 3 O 3 • 12SiO„ 

X. 

Sl • • ^i • R • 

= ORaOa • 18 SiOa, 

XI. 

^i • R • Si • R • ^i 

= 6 RaOa • 18 SiOa, 

XII. 

a • R • Si - R • Si 

= 6 Ra 03 - leSiOa, 

XIII. 

R ■ Si • R ‘ Si * R 

= 9 RaOa • 12 SiOa, 

XIV. 

R • Si • fl • Si • R 

= 8 RaOa • 12 SiOa, 

XV. 

Si • R • Si • Si • ST • Si 

= 6 RaOa-22 SiOa. 


£. Types of the Tourmaline Group 

I. ]^ • Si • R • Si • :R = 9 RjOa • 12 SiO*, 

n. R • Si • ^ • Si • R = 8 R^O, • 12 SiO„ 

m. R • ^i • R =5 R,0, • 6 SiO,. 
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F. Types of the Felspar Group 

I. Si • R • Si • Si • R - a = 6 R.Oa • 24 SiO^, 

II. Si • R • Si • SV :R • Si = 6 R^Oa - 22 SiOa, 

III. Si • R • Si • Si • R • a = 6 R,Oa • 20 SiOa, 

IV. Si • R • Si • Si • R • Si = 5 R^Oa • 24 SiO^, 

V. Si • R • Si • Si • R • Si = 5 R^Oa • 22 SiO^. 

A large number of aluminosilicates may be arranged according to 
the authors’ system (see Appendix), Whether this classification is 
suitable for all aluminosilicates can only be ascertained by means 
of more analyses and by calculating more formulae. 


IV 


The structural formulae devised by the authors show that the 
aluminium and silicon atoms in an aluminosilicate do not always 
behave the same in chemical and physico-chemical investigations. 
Under certain circumstances some of these atoms behave differently 
from the remainder, and the same is true of the monovalent and 
divalent elements in these compounds. 

It not infrequently happens that the hydroxyl groups which form 
the '‘water of constitution” in the aluminosilicates are replaced by the 
halogens: fluorine, and chlorine. The structural formulae show that, 
in the latter case, halogen atoms may be united in various ways in a 
single aluminosilicate and that these atoms must produce different 
chemical or physico-chemical properties according to their position 
in the whole molecule. A few examples will make this clearer. 

In type I 


Sil All All Si I 



1 . J of the aluminium, 

2 . i of the silicon, 

3. i of the base or hydroxyl groups or the substitutes Cl, FI, etc. 
must clearly behave differently from the other f. 

In type II 


n. 


# 


|Si| A1 

N/\/ 



the aluminium and silicon must behave in a manner analogous to 
those in type I, but i of the base (or the hydroxyl groups and their 
substitutes) behaves differently from the remainder. 





CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. 
In type III 


-,vcr 

ISij A1 

\ 

only i of the silicon wUl behave differently from the reinamcler. 

In type IV 

_/\AA_„ 

lAllSi-Al 

"YYY 

1. J of the aluminiurQ, 

2. i of the silicon, 

3. J of the base (or the hydroxyl group* or their »uliitilut4«l 
behave differently from the rest. 


In types V and VI 
V. 

I. I. L J. i 


1 Si 1 All Si 1 All Si! 

YYYYY' 


< ' ,* 

"vSs I Al Si ' A1 

I * 


1. i of the aluminium. 

2. ^ of the base (Type V), or f of it (Typo VI) nittut. bebiiv® 
differently from the rest. 

Some of these interesting rwulta iwo fully ooafirmwl by ©xperimwjti 
and researches already published. 

In compounds of type I, such as kaolin. 

6 H,0 • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiO, • 6 H.0 « A„<Si • AI • A$ • ll»| • S H*0. 
nepheline hydrate, 

6 ITa.O • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiO, • sq. » * Al • Al • Kdaq.. 

and a number of “ sodaUtes,” i.o, derivslives of iM'phi*lin« byilimt© 
(see p. 69), which, according to Thugutt, aw> so <»n«titut©d that part 
of their “ water of ciyitadlisation ” is iopla<»dl by m givtti salt 
NajjS 04 , etc.). The author fast mentions tmcbM pswowdy ibr same 
conclusions as the authors of the hexite-pentito theory, vl*. that on»- 
third of the aluminiam behaves di^erantly ftrofn tb« rwnaliider. 
Thugutt therefore suggests the following constitiitbnal formulae: 

2 H,Al,Si,0.. • H,A1,0, • 3 H,0 (kaolta), 

4 (2 Na,AljSi,Oi, • Na,Al,0,) • IS H*0 (ntphelin**). 




■If 
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STRUCTURE OF KAOLINS AND EPIDOTES 53 

P. Silber (p. 25) has shown that the behaviour of the compound: 

GNaaO • 6 AlaOa • 12 SiOa (nepheline) = NaialSi • iU • A1 • Si) 

pf the same type towards gaseous hydrochloric acid and silver solutions 
indicates that J of the sodium behaves differently from the remainder, 
^nd thus confirms the hexite-pentite theory. 

The authors believe that confirmation of the constitution of com¬ 
pounds of type II is to be found in a new set of formulse for the 
^pidotes (see Appendix). The minerals in this group are chiefiy com¬ 
pounds of type II with the general formula : 

2 HaO • 8 CaO • 6 RaOa - 12 SiOa = H^CaslSi • R • R • Si) 

R = Al, Fe. 

The constancy of the ratio of Mme to ‘‘ water of constitution ” in 
these minerals makes it highly probable that i of the hydroxyl groups 
in. the acids corresponding to these minerals behaves differently from 
the remainder. 

By replacing part of the aluminium by Fe'^' in the formula 
2 HaO • 8 CaO • 6 Al^Oa • 12 SiOa, 

the various epidotes are produced and no epidote has yet been found 
with a higher content than is shown in the formula (see Appendix): 

2 HaO • 8 CaO ^ 2 Fe^Oa • 4 Al^Oa * 12 SiOa. 

It appears probable that, under the conditions under which 
opidotisation can occur in Nature, only those aluminium atoms which 
indicated by a dot in the formula below can be replaced by Fe= 


I Si I A1 I A1 I Si I 


Tor the prognosis of type III, Thugutt’s work on a compound of 
■fcliis type—^potash felspar : 

/ /Sin 

3 K*0 • 3 A1,0, • 18 SiOa := K* il^i 1 

is important. According to Thugutt, this substance, on treatment 
•with 2 per cent, caustic potash solution, loses silica and forms other 
compoimds which are incapable of exact analysis, but, so far as he has 
a/Scertained it, their composition agrees with the theory formulated 
the authors, viz. that the constitutional formula of potash felspar 
(which, according to Thugutt, is 2 K2Al2Si80io •K 2 A 1204 * 12 Si02) 
eixggests that J of the silicon behaves differently from the remainder. 

A partial confirmation of the prognosis of type IV appears to be 


•w 
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CONSEQUENCES OP THE H.P. THEORY 

supplied by the composition of the minemlH known by fhe 
name of “topaz.” Calculations of the forimila* of the»i» ronipouniis 
from a number of analyses [nee Appendix) nhowd that they 
in part, to type IV and may be represented by : 

1 . Si.Al„FI,{),„ 

2 . Si,AI„Fl.().,.„ 

3 . SijAlijl'Ijotljii 

4. Si.Al..Fl„().».., 

6 . Si,Al„Fl„ 0 „. 

These formulse are based on the aHsuntption t!»at c»n»‘ ntoiii of 
oxygen may be replaced by two of fiuorine. 

It appears probable that the hydrogen present in these rojujimnnls 
has been overlooked. 

If this assumption is admitted—and the presenee i4 hydri»j|«'ii 
been independently proved by (a) dannaseh and Iss he*** .uid 
Penfield and Minor—the topazes are. derivtni from thi^ liydrat*' 

_AAA_ 

I All Si lAli 
Si^li. 0 .i(OH)„ 

The researches of Penfield and Minor hliowet j that w afer in a f<.itif|y 
combined state is present in the topazes, fn an inve**!igaf tr.n «4 
from Stoneham, which contained ttdfM jSTcent.of water, tfe* p.titdof 
lost only 0-12 per cent, at t!»< highcht teinperaf nre ohtainahb hy t»s« nim 
of a ring-burner (seo Penfield and Minor, Zi4tH* hr. i. Kry n. 

Mineral. 1894, 23, 321). It is tluis clear that the wuPt cuintanud tn 
topaz may easily be overlookotl. The inve(tfigat«trn iunt tp}e!« d hare 
found that the water is liberatetl quantitatively on fitting a topaz wnb 
sodium carbonate. The correctness of tlie view that topaz, iuufuttn 
water in the form of OH-gronps is also amtirnmt Uy the following 
interesting characteristics of topaz : the sfwi ifir gra%'ity, th»' rIonJde 
refraction, the apparentangle of the opt ieahwcii (2 r) aiid’t he • r.Vital!, e 
graphic axis-ratio, all of whkth, according fz» Penfield and Miie^r vary 
with the proportion of hydroxyl in the topaz mole. ijje. 

Assuming, with Jannasch***, that the hydroxyl group** itt t#»p»/. 
may be replaced by fluorine, or vice, wxm, rcgardiiig the Ktintli r topaz 


in izi ts 



A, ri 

as the mother-substance and replacing the fluorine in the latter by 

hydroxyl groups, the formulas of the following throrrtiraJly n.Mftihlc 
topazes are obtamed; z i 
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Si.Al,,O..Fl(OH),x, 

SieAlixO^Fl^COH) lOj 

Si6Ali2024l'l3(0H)fl, 

Si6Ali20234(0H)8, 


Si6Ali2024^1l2< 


In agreement with this assumption, it has been found by actual 
analysis that there is a definite maximum proportion of fluorine—^no 
topaz being known which contains a larger percentage than the Stadler 
variety. There also appears to be a minimum, as no topaz is known 
which contains less than eight atoms of fluorine to six atoms of silica. 
This interesting result is most easily explained by stating that fluorine 
atoms which are united to silicon, but not to aluminium (see the 
structural formula of the Stadler topaz), are easily replaced by hydroxyl 
under natural conditions, or that J of the fluorine behaves differently 
from the remainder. 

The probability of the authors’ structural formula for topaz is 
also confirmed by the chemical investigations of Rammelsberg, who 
observed that on heating topazes to redness, part of the fluorine 
escapes as silicon fluoride and part as aluminium fluoride. 

Further investigations must show that the ratio of the fluorine lost 
m the form of silicon fluoride to that lost as aluminium fluoride is 1 : 2. 

The prognoses of types V and VI are partially confirmed by a 
re-calculation of the analyses (see A'p^endix) of a number of 
granitesby K. H. Schnerr. 

This re-calculation gives the following formulae : 


1 

1 


o 

o 


2 ° 2 ° 2 °* 

II I 11 I II 

Si 1 R j Si I R I Si 

^11^ 

20 2° JO 2» 

18 RO • 6 RjOs • 18 SiOa 


A. 


2®* 


Si I R I Sip>=l° 


20 f T f 

2 ° 2 ° 
JO 2 ^ 

IfiRO-eRaOa-lflSiOa 

B. 


These agree with the theory that J of the aluminium behaves 
differently from the remainder. The aluminium atoms indicated by 
dots may be replaced by Fe= ; compounds of type A may contain a 
maximum of 4 FegOa. 

Although Schnerr refers to granites in which the whole of the 


* It is convenient to represent the atomic groups 
—0R^\ —0.\ 

_—0/^^' —(r=JR') 

by 2% 1° and respectively (see also p. 166) 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. THEORY 

aluminium has been replaced by iron, experience shows that the atoms 
indicated by dots are the ones most easily replaceable by iron. 

It happens that those aluminium atoms in the granites which are 
the most easily replaceable by iron are the very ones which, in the 
epidotes, are incapable of substitution, and a closer study of the 
structural formulae of these two groups of substances leads to the 
conclusion that the epidotes are acid salts whilst the granites are basic 
ones. The presence of a base weakens the attraction between the 
silicon and aluminium ring radicles, and thereby facilitates the 
substitution of the aluminium by iron at the points indicated. 

The consequences of the authors' hypotheses mentioned in this 
section agree with the experimental results of other investigators. 


From the hexite-pentite hypothesis it follows that there must be a 
minimum molecular weight for the aluminosilicates. Thus, the 
formulae of the compounds 

NaaO • AI2O3 * 2 SiOz, 

Na^O • AI3O3 • 3 SiOz, 

must be at least sextupled, and those of 

JSTaaO • AI2O3 * 6 SiOa, 

JSTaaO * AI2O3 * 5 SiOa, and 
NagO • AI2O3 • 4 SiOa, 

must be at least tripled, in order that they maybe represented in 
accordance with the new theory. How does this agree with the facts ? 

In many cases the theoretically minimum molecular weight may be 
ascertained from an analysis of the substance or from certain definite 
considerations. In this connection, one of a series of silicates : 

/ An 

(a) 0.5 • 2.5 CaO • 3 Al.O, • 18 SiO, • 20 H^O = K,( ) • 20 H.O 

v w 

examined by Lemberg (see Appendix, Table II) is interesting. 

By treating the silicate (a) with salt solutions, Lemberg obtained 
the following compounds; 


3 K,0 • 3 AlaO, • 18 SiO. • H,0 


3 K,0 • 3 Al,0, • 18 SiOa • 1311*0 


3 Na,0 • 3 MaO, • 18 SiO. • 8 H.O 


=4*4:). 

= K4il^i|- 

V 

= Na/Ai^i) • 


13 HaO, 


8 HA 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MESOLITES 


/ /Sis 

IV. 3 Na»0 • 3 AljO, • 18 SiO, • 16 H*0 = Nae( Al^i) • 16 HjO. 


By treating siKcate (a) with, alkali he obtained 

V. (3 Na^O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 15 SiO^ • 7.5HaO)^ = | L • 15 H,0, 


and jErom the latter and potassium chloride the substance 


VI. 


(3 K,0 • 3 AhOs • 15 SiOz • 1.5 HaO)^ = 



3 HA 


In the case of the compounds I, II, III, IV, and the silicate (a) 
from which they are derived, the minimum molecular weight may be 
found from the analyses : the formation of compound V from silicate 
(a) and of VI from V are quite inexphcable if a smaller molecular 
weight than is required by the hexite-pentite theory is assumed for 
compounds V and VI. 

A second instance of interest in this connection is the mode of 
formation of the potassium salt 

3 K,0 • 3 A1,0, • 12 SiO, • H.O = ±.(^i • M ■ Si) • H,0, 


from the sodium salt 

Na.O- Al,03-4Si0a-2HA 


as observed by Lemberg (see Appendix^ Table II). This can only be 
understood if the molecular weight of the original material—^the sodium 
salt—^is tripled; the theoretically minimum molecular weight is then 
indicated. 

The number of instances in which the theoretically minimum 
molecular weight may be ascertained from analysis is somewhat large, 
as may be seen from the authors’ re-calculation of the formulae of a 
large number of sihcate analyses. From the numerous examples 
available, the new formulae of the mesoUtes (see Appendix) may be 
mentioned here. 


Formulae of the Mesolites 

(а) 2 Na^O • 4 CaO • 6 Al^Oa • 18 SiOz • 15 H^O 

== Na.Ca4(§i • il • ■ il • ^i) ■ 16 H.O, 

(б) (1.6 NaaO • 6.5 CaO • 6 AljO. * 18 SiO* • 22 HsO)^ 

= {Na3Ca,.4(^i • A • • il • ^i)}^ • 44 H.O, 

(c) (Na.O • 3.5 CaO • 6 Al^O, • 17 SiO, • 16 

= {Na,Ca,.5(§i • A1 • Si • • ^i)}* * 30 H.O, 

(d) (2 Na»0 • 3.6 CaO • 6 A1,0, • 17 SiO, • 16 H^O)^ 

= {Na4Ca3.5(^i • a 1 • Si • il • ^i)}^ • 30 H.O, 
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(e) 2 Na*0 • 4 CaO • 6 Al^O, • 16 • 12 H^O^ 

= Na4Ca4(Si • Al • Si • A1 • a) • 12 H^O, 
(/) 2 NassO • 3 CaO • 6 Al^O, • 16 SiOj • 15 H^O 

= Na 4 Ca 3 (Si • A1 • si • A1 • Si) • 15 H^O, 

(g) 2.5 Na^O • 3 CaO • e Al'^Os • 16 SiO^ • 20 H^O 

= Na4Ca,(Si • A1 • • A^ • S) • 20 H^O, 

(h) 1.6 Na^O • 3 CaO • 6 Al^O, -15 SiO^ • l^HaO 

= NasCaaC^i • A1 - Si • AJ • Si) • 18 H^O, 
(0 2.5 NaaO • 3 CaO • 6 AljO, • 15 SiO^ • 13 H^O 

= NaaCa8(Si • Al • Si • A1 ■ Si) • 13 H^O. 


In all the above mesolitic silicates, with the exception of (e), 
analysis indicates the theoretically minimum molecular weight, and 
there is no need to doubt that the real minimum agrees with the 
theoretical one, as otherwise the genetic relationship which is known 
to exist between these and other members of this group would be 
inexphcable. 

It is, moreover, particularly interesting to observe that Thugutt^®® 
has, by an entirely different method, reached conclusions regarding 
the minimum molecular weight of certain aluminosilicates which agree, 
almost without exception, with the authors’ theory. Thugutt’s 
conclusions are also of special value because they are based on the 
results of actual experiments. On the basis of his previously mentioned 
researches, Thugutt suggests the following constitutional formula: 

2 K^Al^SisOio • K 2 AI 2 O 4 • 12 SiO, 
which is equivalent to: 

/ /Sk 

3KaO •3AlaO,-18SiOa = K, Al(-§i , 
the following for nepheline hydrate : 


4 (2 NaaAlaSiaOi» • NaaAlaOa) • 15 HaO 

corresponding to: 

12 NaaO • 12 AlaO. • 24 SiOa • 15 H.O = {Naia(§i • Al • Al • ^i)}, • 15 H,0, 
and. the following for potash mica ; 

(a) KJGtaAlisSiiaOeo 

= 3 KaO • 3 HaO • 6 AlaO, • 18 SiOa = K,H.(§i • Al • §i • Al ■ ^i), 


(6) K4HaAlxaSiiaO„ 

= 2 K,0 • 4 HaO - 6 AlaO, • 18 SiO, = KaHsfSi • Al • • Al • §i). 

In some silicates the theoretically minimum molecular weight is 
double that found by Thugutt. Thus, he attributes to potash nephe¬ 
line the formula : 

2 KgAlaSisOio • K2AI2O4, 
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whicli, if doubled, gives ; 

6 K^O • 6 AljO, • 12 SiOa = Ki^CSi • Al • il • Si). 

The same is true of Thugutt’s constitutional formula for potash 
mica : 

H2K2Al4Si602o • H 2 AI 2 O 4 , 
which, if doubled, gives : 

2 K,0 • 4 H,0 • 6 Al.Oa • 12 SiOa = • A1 • ll ■ ^i). 

Eq[ually interesting in this connection are the so-called sodalites,"^ 
According to Lemberg’s^^^ and Thugutt’s^^^ researches, these are not 
atomic, but true molecular compounds. This view is opposed to that 
of other investigators. It is highly probable, from the results of 
Lemberg's and Thugutt’s experiments, that the sodalites are deriva¬ 
tives of the sodium nepheline hydrates, and that they are so constituted 
that a portion of their “ water of crystallisation ” appears to be 
replaceable by various salts. If this is really the case, on decomposition 
they must be capable of forming products which are identical with 
those from sodium nepheline hydrate. 

Thugutt's researches have shown that, in reality, one-third of the 
sodium and one-third of the alumina can be removed from the sodalite 
in the form of aluminate of potash. Natrolite may be formed by the 
action of potassium carbonate solution, chloride of sodium (or whatever 
salt may be added) being set free. Thus, the blue chlorosodahte from 
the elMite-syenite from Ditro decomposes in accordance with the 
equation : 

3 Na2Al2Si208 • 2 NaQ + 2 K 2 CO 8 + 6 H^O 
= 2 Na^COs H- 2 NaCl 2 (K^Al^SiaOio * 3 H 2 O) + 

{Of, the analogous behaviour of nepheKne hydrate, p. 61.) As a result 
of this reaction, Thugutt considers that the formula of chlorosodahte 
should be : 

2 NagAlgSiaOio • ISTasAhOA • 2 Nad, 

but as it is a derivative of sodium nepheline hydrate, whose constitu¬ 
tional formula is 

8 NasAUSisOio * 4 Na2Al204 • 15 H 2 O, 

—^this being confirmed by its reaction with potassium carbonate— 
Thugutt’s molecular weight of chlorosodahte should be at least quad¬ 
rupled ; its constitutional formula then becomes : 

8 Na 2 Al 2 Si 30 io - 4 Na 2 Al 204 • 8 NaCl. 

If 4 NagSO^t replaces the 8 NaCl, the constitutional formula of the 
sulphatosodalite or norsean is obtained ; if the 8 NaCl is replaced by 
4 Na 2 S 2 that of ultramarine results, and so on. Thugutt has artificially 
prepared a large number of analogous substances and has allotted 
molecular weights to them, as shown in the following Table. 

* Another means of representing the constitutional formula of the sodalites 
atomically is possible and is discussed in connection with the ultramarines (p. 162 
et aeq.)^ 
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Thugutt’s Sodalite Series 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Oa • 12 SiOj) • 8 NaCl ■ 4 H^O, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Os • 12 SiO^) • 6 NaBr, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) • 6 Nal • 6 H^O, 

12 NajjO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiO^) • 8 NaClOa • 2 H2O, 

12 Na^O - 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) • 3 Na^O. B2O3 • 8 H3O, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 2 Na^O • IgOj. 10 H3O, 

12 Na^O ■ 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) • 8 Naa04 • 4 H^O, 

12 NajO ■ 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 4 NajCOa • 12 HjO, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 3 NaoCOs ' 18 H3O, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) • 4 Na^SiOs • 16 H^O, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AlgOj • 12 SiOj) . 3 NajSiOs ' 15 H2O, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AlgOg • 12 SiO^) • 4 Na^SO^ • 12 H^O, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 3 NaoSO^ • 12 H2O, 

12 Na20 • 2 (6 AlgOg • 12 Si02) ■ 3 Na^CrOi • 15 H2O, 

12 NaaO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) • 3 NajSeO^ • 12 H2O. 

12 NagO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 3 Na2Mo04 • 21 HgO, 

12 NagO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 Si02) • Na2W04 • 13 H2O, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) • 2 Na4P206 • 12 H2O, 

12 NaaO • 2 (6 AI2O3 ■ 12 SiOg) • 8 NaNOs ' 8 H2O, 

12 Na20 • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiO^) • 3 NajO • P^Os • 18 HjO, 

12 NagO • 2 (6 Al^Os • 12 SiOa) • 4 Na2HP04 • 14 HgO, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI3O3 -12 SiOj) • 2 Na4P20, • 14 H^O, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Os • 12 SiOa) • 3 NajO • AS3O5 • 14 HjO, 

12 NajO • 2 (6 AljOj • 12 SiOz) • 3 NajS^Oa • 9 HjO, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Og • 12 SiO,) • 8 NaOH • 4 HjO, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Oa ' 12 SiO^) - 6 Nal • 9 H^O, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI2O3 ■ 12 SiOj) ■ 8 HCOONa, 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI3O3 • 12 SiO^) • 6 CH3 • COONa • 3 HjO. 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 Al^Os ' 12 SiOg) • 3 Na2C204 • 18 HjO. 

The minimum molecular weight of any member of this series may 
he ascertained from an analysis of the substance, as in the two follow¬ 
ing sodalites:— 

12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI3O3 • 12 SiO^) • 3 Na^O • B^Oa • 8 HjO and 
12 Na^O • 2 (6 AI3O3 • 12 SiO^) • Na2W04 ■ 13 HjO. 

The hexite-pentite theory formulated by the authors of the present 
volume gives the same molecular weight. Moreover, if the salt- 
content (in molecules) of a sodalite is represented by 

mS 

and the water-content (in molecules) by 

nH, 

the constitution of these substances may be ascertained from the 
following formula:— 

{S’ai2(gi • ll • il • Si)}2 • m2 . nH. 

For some micas, Thugutt^^^ suggests constitutional formulse with 
a different molecular weight from that implied by the hexite-pentite 
theory. Thus, he attributes to two potash micas the formulae : 

KaHsAliiSiisOeo ’ HeAleOi* = 4.6 K2O • 4.6/H2O • 9 AI2O3 * 18 SiO*, 

KeHcAlisSiieOeo' == 3 KsO • 6 H2O ‘ 9 AhOs * 18 SiO^, 
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whilst the authors of the hesite-pentite theory prefer .• 

3 K»0 • 3H,0 • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiO, = K.H.(Si • • il • Si>, and 

2i:«0*4H,0-6Al,0s- 12 SiO, = K.B[ 8 (Si -ij-il-gi). 

Tliis contiadictiou is more apparent tian real, and the fact that 
t of the aluminium in these compounds behaYes differently from the 
remainder is eq^ually well shown in the authors’ formulae. Indeed, 
there appears to he no important reason why Thugutt should not 
substitute the formulae : 

KeHjAUSiiaOao * H 4 AI 4 O 8 , and 

H4H4Al8Sii2O40 • K 4 AI 4 O 8 , 

for those he has selected, and so obtain formulae which give the same 
molecular weight as those suggested hy the authors. 

Another apparent contradiction to the authors’ theory is the 
nepheline formula calculated hy Thugutt from a series of analyses in 
Eintze’s “ Handhuch,” In this calculation, notwithstanding that he 
has represented nepheline hydrate and potash nepheline hy formulae 
in which the alumina-silica ratio is 1 : 2 , and the great probability that 
in nepheline itself this ratio is also 1: 2, Thugutt selects the formula : 

K2m8AloSiii042 = K,0 • 4 Na,0 • 5 Al^Os • 11 SiO^ ; 

and in accordance with the reaction of this substance with alkaline 
carbonates he giyes 

S Na^AlaSisOio • 4Na2Al204 • 3 KzAlaSiaOio, 
as the constitutional formula. 

This formula is q[uite inexplicable by the hexite-pentite theory. 

As a matter of fact, the nepheline analyses by Hintze^®® do not 
yield a formula in which the alumina-silica ratio is 1 : 2 . Several 
analyses approach very closely to the formula : 

KsO • • 6 AljO, • 12 SiO* = • Al • 51 - ^i). 


Analyses 


Malecalar 

Weigiits 

CalcTilated 

Composition 

xxiri 

XXV 

xxrv 

K,0 = 94 

5.98% 

5.66% 

4.76% 

6.05% 

4 NaaO = 248 

15.77% 

15.71% 

15.97% 

16.35% 

6Al80,= 510 

32.45% 

32.66% 

32.06% 

33.28% 

12SiOi, = 720 

45.80% 

45.23% 

45.53% 

45.10% 

1572 

100.00% 





It is conceivable that the decomposition products of nepheline 
must be the same as those of nepheline hydrate, as its constitution is 
analogous, even though it contains a difierent alumina-silica ratio. 

Thus, the consequences of the hexite-pentite theory do not, as 
regards minimum molecular weight, contradict the facts. 
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The conclusion has already (see pp. 22 to 26) been reached that, 
of all the theories devised for showing the constitution of the alumino¬ 
silicates, the one which agrees best with the facts is that which assumes 
that these compounds are complex acids and their corresponding salts. 

It has also been shown that, by the use of the hexite hypothesis 
respecting the arrangement of the atoms, most of the objections to the 
complex acid theory disappear. Thugutt’s discovery that part of 
the aluminium behaves differently from the remainder and that of 
P. Silber that in nepheline J of the sodium behaves differently from the 
other I are not only explicable, but are direct consequences of the 
theory. A complete classification of a large number of alumino¬ 
silicates is also rendered possible ; the felspars, micas, scapolites, etc. 
need no longer be regarded as belonging to different groups of minerals, 
but may be considered all to belong to a single class of compounds. 
They can only be conceived as salts of a definite series of alumino- 
silicic acids, and the “ mixture theory may be abandoned. 

Only the behaviour of andesite now remains unexplained, and even 
this will become clear if the following constitutional formula—^based 
on the !|iexite-pentite theory—^is used : 

Na Na Na 

YYY 

Ca Ca Ca 

I !. I. 


Si A1 Si 


Na Na Na 

3 NajO • 3 CaO • 6 A1,0, • 24 SiO,. 

A glance at this structural formula of andesite shows that it will 
react with NaCl as shown by the foUowing equation ; 

Na Na Na 


Na Na Na 
1 I 1 


Si All Si I 


Ja Ca Ca+6NaCl 


Si A1 Si 


Na Na Na 


/\/\/\ 
lSi| Al)Sil 

Sy^y 

Na Na Na 
Na Na Na” 

AAA 

I Si A1 Si 


-f 3 CaCl, 


I I I 
Na Na Na 
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The complex is decomposed and the re-formation of andesite by- 
means of CaClg (double decomposition) is impossible. 

The conception of the aluminosihcates as complex acids thus agrees 
excellently with experimental results. 


VII 

From the structural formulae already given it follows that two 
kinds of isomerism^^® * are possible : 

1 . An isomerism resulting from a different, yet still symmetrical, 
arrangement of the basal atoms, or Basis-isomerism,” and 

2 . An isomerism due to the ring radicles, or “ Ring-isomerism.” 

A few examples will make this clearer : 


I. Basis isomerism 

From the compound 



two isomers are possible : 



Prom the compound 

H4Na,(^i • A1 • §i). 


two basis-isomers are also possible : 


Na Na KTa 
I I I 



Na Na Na 

I. 


H Na H 
I I I 

Na-/YY>- 

Na— 

Na i 

n. 




-Na 

-Na 


* For Literatixre with leferenoe to Isomerism in inorganic compounds see No. 136 
in Bibliography. 
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U. Bing isomeritm 

Prom compounds with an aluminn-Hilit-a ratio of 1 : 2, two ring- 
ieomers are possible: 

/X/X/N/"' /\/\/\ 

i Si 1A1 f A11 Si ; A1 Si i Hi IA1 , 

x/x/x/x/ *. ■' ' / - /x/ 

I. n. 

Prom the derivatives of this type, analogous ring-isomers produce 
a secondary type: 


iSilAU Al.Si I 

X/ ”"'^ X/ 


( KilAlUliKj > 

^ X/\/ 

JIl. 


/ Al' Si Si Al ') 

./ / '■' 

' II. 

/ / ' N 

Al i Si i Hi i Al | etc. 


Crystallographic and chotnii al invc‘4tigtttirin« have already indir ated 
the actual existence of wonitTic alnmino!«iii« ftt4'!4. Thus, fi'Isjiar 


;*? ' 


is already known in two form**, vi?„ m firthwlaw* fmonw iinir} and 
microclino (triclinic). 

Boda felspar, / }m 

khl Si |. 


is also known to occur in the two forms of fwlium orlhimdaso (mono- 
clinic) and albite (triclinic). 

The following reunite of work by Thugutt^ ronflwn the exhitencfi of 
ring-isomors: In the previoti* fe-linn it w'«i» shown that the eon- 
Rtitutional formula of the i«odalites i* bi»*«<l Mjwn 

' .^1 ■ .Cl • Aj| I ' tti £ • IIII- 

Honco the existence, of a roeorwl mifjea of sndalile* with the fornittla 
|K%i»(J^ ■ 111 • Kt • aI) J»' in S ■ n II, 

is theoretically possihle. A* a matter of faet, Thufutt han diiwovei^ 
two ohlorosodalitM with a different tobaviour towaitls calcioHi 
chloride, although the chemical compfi*illoii of With Idimtical. 

The artificialiy prepared hydrogen walalite la-thavr# Piward* 
calcium chloride in a manner {|uite difh'fe-rii from »hat *4 thi? natural 
sodalitea from Arendal, lJltr6, Hud 'I urkeoinn 
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The artificial variety, on treatment with calcium chloride solution, 
yields a calcium chloride-sodalite according to the following equation ; 

3 (6 Na.O • 6 Al^O, • 12 SiO, • 4 NaQ) + 22 CaCh 

= 3 (6 CaO • 6 A1,0, • 12 SiO^) ■ 4 CaG* + 48 NaCl. 

With natural sodalites, on the contrary, the equation is : 

2 (6 Na,0 • 6 AhO, • 12 SiO^ • 4 NaQ) + 12 CaCl, 

=P 2 (6 CaO • 6 A1,0, ■ 12 SiO,) + 32 NaCl. 

It is, at present, impossible to say which formula belongs to either 
of the two isomers. 

Further researches will show how far these prognoses of the theory 
are confirmed in this respect by the facts. 


VIII 

Water may be present either as “ water of crystallisation ” or 
“ water of constitution,” the latter being acid- or base-water. The 
“ acid-water ” may be of various kinds : part of the hydroxyl groups 
may be united to the aluminium hexite or pentite, the remainder to the 
silicon hexite or pentite. 

This may be seen from the following formula, in which the different 
kinds of water are indicated by a, y, and S, respectively ; 


(7) 

(7) 


(^) (“) iP) 

(OH), OH (OH), 

II I « 


HO 
(P) HO/ 

(P) H0\! 


Si 


A1 Si 


OH 
|\OH (P) 
/OH (P) 


(OH), ok (OH), 

iP) (“) m 


(7) 

(7) 


•6H,0 (5). 


Since'^Damour first drew attention to the change in the behaviour 
of the water in hydrous aluminosihcates or zeolites at higher tempera¬ 
tures, this subject has been studied by various investigators (see p. 4, 
last line) and particularly by Clarke. 

Of the zeolites examined by Clarke^®®, those relevant to the present 
purpose are laumontite, thomsonite, hydronephelite, heulandite, 
epistilbite, stilbite, faujasite, scolecite, foresite, and natrolite. 


The Structural Formulsa of the above-mentioned Zeolites, based on 
their behaviour at high temperatures (after Clarke) 

I, Laumonite 

Al 4 (Si 04)5 • SisOs • Ca^Hs • 4 H^O = 4 H,0 • 2 CaO • 2 Al^Os • 8 SiO^ • 4 H.O. 


II. Thomsonite 
M,{SiO,),Ga,{Am,0,hIl, • 3 H^O 
= 4 HaO • 3CaO • 3 Al.Oa • 6 SiO* • 3 H,0. 


F 
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These structural formulse were suggested by Clarke from a study of 
the dehydration experiments of Damour, Hersch, and others, which 
showed that of the water must be regarded as “ water of con¬ 
stitution.’" 

III. Hydronephelite 

Al3(Si04)3 • Na^H • 3 H^O 
= i (2 Na^O • H 3 O • 3 AbOa • 6 SiO^ • 6 H^O). 

IV. Heulandite 

Al4(Si04)3(Si308)3Ca2H8 • 6 H,0 
= 4 H 2 O • 2 CaO • 2 AbOa • 12 SiO^ • 6 H^O. 

V. Epistilhite 

Al4(Si04)3(Si308)3Ca2H8 • 6 H 2 O 

= 4 H 2 O • 2 CaO • 2 AloOs * 12 SiO^ • 6 H^O. 

Epistilbite is stated by Clarke to have the same composition as 
heulandite, but the water in it appears to be more strongly bound. 

VI. Stilbite 

Of the same composition as epistilbite and heulandite ; behaves like 
heulandite on fusion, but sometimes forms anorthite. 

VII. Faujasite 

Al4(Si04)4(Si308)2Na2CaH8 • 15 H^O 
= 4 HsO • ISTaaO • CaO • 2 AI 2 O 3 • 10 SiO^ • 15 H 2 O. 

VIII. Scolecite 

Al 4 (Si 04 ) 6 Ca 2 H 8 • 2 H^O = 4 H^O • 2 CaO • 2 AbOa • 6 SiO^ • 2 H^O. 


IX. Foresite 

Ab(Si 04 ) 6 CaH 8 • H^O = 4 H^O • CaO • 2 AI 2 O 3 • 6 SiOs H 2 O. 


X. Natrolite 

Al2(Si04)3Na2H4 = 2 H 3 O • Na^O • AI 3 O 3 • 3 SiO^. 


The Structural Formulae of Iiaumontite, Thomsouite, etc., according to the 

Hexite-Pentite Theory 

The structural formulae suggested by Clarke, when rearranged in 
accordance with the hexite-pentite theory, yield constitutional 
formulae in which the results bf Clarke’s researches may also be seen, 
as follows : 

I. Laumontite 
Clarke’s formula multiplied by f gives I 
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6 HjO • 3 CaO • 3 Al.Oa • 12 SiO^ • 6 H^O = HiaCa 3 (Si • A1 • Si) • 6 H^O 

caOH ca caOH 
II I II 


^(HO) 

.(HO) 



(OH), 

(OH), 


6H,0 


ca = I Ca 


caOH ca eaOH 
II. Thomsonite 
Clarke’s formula multiplied ky 2 gives ; 

8 H,0 • 6 CaO • 6 AljO, • 12 SiO, • 6 H,0 = Hi,Ca,(^i • A1 • A1 • Sil) • 6 H,0 

HO Ca-OH OH Ca-OH 


i“Ca—I 



(OH), 

(OH), 


6H,0 


A i"Ca“^ A 
HO Ca-OH OH Ca-OH 

III. Hydronephelite 

Clarke’s form.ula multiplied by 4 gives : 

4= Na,0 • 2 H,0 - 6 A1,0, ■ 12 SiO, • 12 H,0 = Hj;fa,(Si • AJ • A1 - sf) • 12H,0 


Na H H Na 
Na—Na 


Na—! 


A1 A1 Si 


-Na 


12 H,0 


Si I 

Na H H Na 

Ring- and Base-isomers of this composition are clearly possible. 

IV. Heulandite 
Clarke’s formula multiplied by | gives : 


6 H^O • 3 CaO • 3 Al,Oa • 18 SiOa • 9 H^O = HxsCaai 

ca (OH), 


fi.4) 


9H,0 


(OH) 



9H,0 


ca ■— J Ca 
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V. Epistilbite 

Epistilbite, according to Clarke, has the same composition as 
heulandite, but the water is more strongly bound. 

Possibly epistilbite has the following structural formula : 

OH Ofw 

OH I ^ 

\<^Oca 

nOH 

Si ^ -9^.0 

HO^ _/0H 

caO \/\ X I Oca 
OH 


OH ca = iCa 

as in this the water would be bound more strongly than in heulandite. 

VI. Stilbite 

Clarke’s formula multiplied by f may be expressed thus : 


6 H.O • 3 CaO • 3 A1,0, ■ 18 SiO, • 9 H*0 


= H,aCa.( 


Al^Si I • 9 H,0. 


Stilbite is either analogous to heulandite or epistilbite or it is 
an isomeric product of heulandite with the following formula : 

(OH), ca 

(OH), ca 


ca— 

Si A1 
ca—L iv 


-^(0H)..9„q 

_^(0H). 


' 


(0H)%a ca = JCa 

VII. Faujasite 

Clarke’s formula multiplied first by f and then by 2 gives : 
(6 H,0 • 1.5 CaO • 1.5 Na,0 • 3 iJ,0, • 16 SiO, • 22.6 H,0), 


=-^Hi,Na.Ca 




• 45 H,0 
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(0H)2 Oca 
_ // ONa 


(0H)2 

l!__/\/ (OH), 


caO_// , 

NaO~\ Si A1 


■ 45 H,0 


k (OH), 


(OH), \^-Y 

^ Oca „ 

(OH), ONa 

V / 

VIII. Scolecite 

Clarke’s formula multiplied by 3 gives : 

12 H,0 • 6 CaO • 6 A1,0, • 18 SiO, • 6 H,0 
= H,4(ja,(& • iU • Si • • Si) • 6 H,0 


ca = J Ca 


(OH), OH Ca OH OH (OH), 

HO • • OH 

^^1 Si I A1 I Si I A1 Si .6H,0 

HO • Y Y OH 

(OH), OH Ca OH OH (OH), 


Scolecite is of special interest, inasmuch as it must contain all the 
four different kinds of theoretically possible ivater. 

IX. Foresite 
If Clarke’s formula is tripled it gives : 

12 H,0 - 3 CaO • 6 A1,0, • 18 SiO, • 3 H.O 
= B[,4Ca,(^i - A1 • ^i • A1 • ^i) • 3 H,0 


Ca • OH OHOHCa OH OH OH Ca • OH 

X/ I \/ IX/ 


(OH), =/ Y Y Y Y ^= (OH), 

Si A1 I Si A1 YH '3H.0 

(OH), j I Y I L(oh), 


(OH). (3H (OH), ok (OH), 
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Foresite contains all the four kinds of water theoretically 
possible. 

X. Natrolite 

Clarke’s formula, if multiplied by 6, leads to one which is impossible 
according to the hexite-pentite theory, as compounds with an alumina- 
silica ratio of 1 : 3 cannot have more than 12 RaO- This does not 
necessarily prove an objection to the theory, as Clarke, in publishing 
his formula for natrolite, definitely pointed out that the character of 
the water in this compound is doubtful. 

Further investigations will show that this compound only contains 
6 molecules of water of constitution.” 

The Hexite-Pentite Theory and other Zeolites 

Part of the prognosis of the theory put forward by the authors of 
this volume is completely confirmed by the facts ; it will, therefore, be 
of special interest to enquire whether other investigations of zeolites— 
such as fractional determination of water—^will lead to the same 
conclusions as to the existence of water in four different forms of 
combination in such compounds as scolecite, foresite, etc. 

A number of investigators, following the researches of Friedel, 
E. Mallard and E. Rinne^^^, have concluded that the zeolites form a 
remarkable class of substances which differ from the hydrates. The 
work of A. Damours, who showed that water can be partially absorbed 
by dehydrated zeolites re-combined, supports this conclusion. There 
is a general impression that the loss of water from zeolites does 
not follow the laws of Dalton and Proust, though this view is in direct 
contradiction to the experiments of Clarke. This view has been 
specially supported by J. M. van Bemmelen’^^^, E. Doelter’^^, F. 
Rinne’^^ and Sommerfeldt^^^, but A. Johnson’adopts the contrary 
view and maintains that the evolution of water is not, in principle, 
different from that of normal hydrates. 

J. M. van Bemmelen regarded the combination of water in zeolites 
as similar to that in silica jellies. Doelter regards it as adsorbed.” 
E. Rinne has found, in the case of heulandite and desmine, that 
definite changes in the water-content are accompanied by equally 
definite changes in the optical character of these substances. According 
to him, in heulandite and desmine an equilibrium is formed at all 
temperatures and the loss of water is dependent on external circum¬ 
stances such as atmospheric pressure and temperature. 

The belief that loss of water by zeolites does not follow stoichio- 
metrical laws is, without doubt, based on an error. Clarke, for 
instance, has conclusively shown that, in the case of heulandite, the 
loss of water is quite in accordance with these laws and that in the case 
of desmine the same regularity is highly probable. The apparent 
irregularities are due to the use of too small molecular weights for these 
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i‘},«ri.t*y tl»i- rt«j4«|;i,rity (*f tlu* lorn nuiy ho ftvcrlookcd. 
Tli'iS tih»« I** Hi*' With hi'itiiiiidtif! hjin alroady hoiiii Hhown. That it 
I’ijwaSly t*i «!• ii n«it diflifulf to pnivo, m followH : 

Ih'sRiiiso l«A« til*' 1 ^ 1 'Hrriil f«»rmu!a 


<«t» ■ AJ,0» 'J^iO, • S 11,0. 


!«i <}»«' H.r. thi'cirv, part of tho walor Khown ia “water 
of ojiHtitifOoiJ " th*' rojinujtdor i« “ witfor of oryHtalliHation ” 

(|». *h<' -liriO't^tra! formutik licintt;: 


« <i » 


AI ; Si AI i 

r li f 

Hp). r, i io • <} Ai,o, • nsio, • I {« ir.oh 

ft V'- * l« ar tfi it a xorio'. of wator . idiarntton phiiHOH may 

oi ’ nr, ««<!• <»A 

1. rolii'* tf'i .'<11 «*i 1 rt'o h«'Hito-t into potltit*'.'-). 

•J. »4 tii*< rooo*iiiiiii 4 hoxito into pontitts. 

3, S*'p.ti»'»t» 'll of pMif pi'Hfill";. 

L SVp-»r''.t;'"n <4 f.oir hvdrosyl nrotip/<. 

Thrr* t»f* fd I* , !#•« of watiT-.soparaf km which load to 

ff.niw »hik tiu^\ ly*'in * 4- h otJn r in * ry^MtitUoKniphi*; and optical charao- 
t«r«. In HJ.OI t, ihr r» •« .»r< h«' i *4 Hiiiti**, rii/jhtly ••onakltTotl, really agree 
With tk*'' n* •"> «4 tlio H.I*. theory. 
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or*' *}e d hy thiir ilitferent <tptiial and eryatallographio 

ptn^g-tu* *1 , the < uiojKomdii A, fl, and O heiitg inoitoollnio, I) appears 
t«» W rSi«4nhie, ii f lill Wore olfiiriy rhomhle.aml F (whkh has no water 
of •'oiotthiliotd i**- am»»f|*hoti»«. 

S«,nmier|e|»|l tiiimth'fil ttiiit the '/.eoliles, tittlikn the hydrates, Ic^ 
water lotiliwi'm'dy, and regards them as solid solutions. Ho has 
applwfl the law of l*h, lfi*nry aiwl the soi'ond law of thttrmodynamies 
til ?4*ol»te»» hy intigration, and the substitution of logarithms for 
mttml nsiniher# in the forratila : 
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in which the concentration of the water in the solid and vaporous 
form is represented by c' and c. He devised a second formula in which 
at least two temperatures are known and are proportionate to the 
maximal tensions of the water vapour and that of the water occluded 
in unit volume of the substance, namely Cg : Cg. The heat of combina¬ 
tion may, in this way, be calculated. 

From the formula thus obtained 

(2) U=+ 4-584 log.Calories, 

it is possible to ascertain whether the usual laws of thermodynamics 
are applicable to zeolites. If, for instance, the vapour tension of the 
occluded water c' and the heat of combination U in the formula (2) 
are sutScient, the zeolites may be regarded as solid solutions. E. 
Sommerfeldt has determined calorimetrically the evolution of heat, U, 
following the absorption of water by analcime, and obtained, as the 
result of three tests, the values 1520, 1710, and 1635 Cals, for the heat 
of combination of 1 molecule of water, i.e. an average of 1622 Cals. 
From the percentage of water by weight which a sample of analcime 
lost on being heated from 20° to T°C., whereby it is in equilibrium 
with the water vapour, the maximum temperature of which can be 
ascertained from G. FriedeFs researches, the heat of combination U 
may be found to be approximately 8530 Cals. This disagreement 
shows that the formula (2) cannot be applied to zeolites. Hence, 
according to E. Sommerfeldt, zeolites cannot be solid solutions ; he 
regards them as adsorption products. 

This conclusion of Sommerfeldt's is only partially correct, as the 
disagreement of the value found with that calculated merely shows that 
the zeolites are not solid solutions. It does not show that the water is 
adsorbed, i.e. combined in non-stoichiometric proportions. Indeed, 
the authors of the present volume have previously shown that the 
available experimental material only indicates that the zeolites do not 
differ essentially from other hydrates. 

The objection may be raised that the chief characteristic of zeolites 
—^their ability to re-combine with water of crystallisation, as shown by 
Damour, whereby they are distinguished from other compounds con¬ 
taining water of crystallisation—is inexplicable in terms of the H.P. 
theory. This anomaly is, however, merely superficial. The power of 
combining with water has been exhaustively shown, elsewhere, to be 
di:li^ to : 

1. The number of hydroxyl groups belonging to the water of 
crystallisation, and 

2. The nature of the base in compounds (salts). 

The more hydroxyl groups a compound contains, the closer is its 
relationship to ring-water. In saline compounds the combining power 
of the ring-water is also dependent on the nature of the base. Some 
complex acids have a close relationship to ring-water and therefore 
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trv ’****^* r* |.»tui ly Iar^'»‘ ihuuIht of wat<‘r-ringH. Tho sodium 

mIIh of thi •' i«i'' ' If .t ttjiliTof iTyntaiiiHiition, the potassium 

"♦di h» ii'«’ lit* water of > rystalH«af iou in tho sodium com- 
p<»iiiid» »“ strojigly •oifihiiH'*} thim in the analogous potassium 

saltf. H it* lie!, prohahh- that the ealfium group (O.Ca.OH) near 
the **11 in 7«t4ijt<<:. iaui*i'4 the water-rings wiiieh have boon 

wjiar.»i* 4 *'• f< -e.ijnhite . Thi • prrtperly of r(?*eomhination—-so charac- 
tere’J' '4 .*f i « atmot properly he mmlt! a reason for separating 
rMjopoMjeti from »tther^ rontaining water of crystallisation, 
and h-rnn*y; :% ■•• p.»r.tte • hn. of eoinfannids of a so-called “ zeolitic: 
cl»ar»«'ier 

IX 

The hexHr janiite theory projsfMed by the authors onablos prog- 
nofsp* of the . honii. Ill rtimjnwjtion uf the aluminosilicates to ho made. 
Two kind** of prugnow's must Iw clearly distinguished : 

I Tho***- loiitpirfl on the projKirtion of base in tho compound 

(li«w*progii«.»«M*i»'J and 

2. TIiom’ the presence of ring rarlicles (Ring-prognoses). 

1. BAse-profsoses 


From » ^iwiy of formnla* of the tyjMi 

• A! • »\1 • Hi h Al|(t» • 12 SiOi, 
it ill 1*1 pretliK'l that 

p {‘* 4 op<»uti 4 s h»%'ing sneh a formula can at most contain 10 RjO, 


and that 

2 F'l’oiii f«<rnsui»»‘ of thi'i tyjs) fh** eotnposition of an ettormous 
eariii ty * f .ili/** »au la* pri*ttiet«'d, iitclurling normal, iwud, basic or 
mined fidf ’K M^rnr aJreiwIy hijowii iin«l »»lhers tin* exisknute of which has 
yet to }« proved. iSy repk« }»»g I hi- hydroxyl groups by halogens a 
furth*r n.f I oMija*Hi»d« is th«'«>ri ti» ally possible. 

Tio,s, Il.t rxmtemi- of the following compounds of this tyrm is 
nwhiy > i.i.< t ivahh- ; the wiltie m true of other formuhi*: 
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the secondary 

(a) 

Si' 

• Al' 

■ Al 

• Si, 

and 


(b) 

Si' 

■ Al' 

• Al 

A 

•Si, 


from the primary: 


Si' 

• Al' 

■Si' 

' Al' 

•Si 

the secondary: 

(a) 

Si ■ 

A 

Al- 

Si- 

A 

Al • 

■ Si, 


ib) 

Si' 

• Al' 

•Si- 

A 

•Al' 

•Si, 


(c) 

Si' 

• Al' 

•Si- 

Ai- 

• Si,. 


id) 

Si ■ 

• Ai' 

■Si- 

' H' 

■Si, 


may Tbe produced; 


etc. 


It has already been shown that a portion of the aluminium in 
epidote is replaceable by Ee^. From the formula for tourmaline (see 
Appendix) it may be concluded that part of the aluminium in 
aluminosilicates is replaceable by boron. If it be admitted that the 
aluminium in hexites and pentites may be replaced, in whole or in part, 
by elements capable of forming sesquioxides—and this view is highly 
probable and is supported by many analyses—the constitution of a 
large number of compounds may be represented. 

An interesting series of prognoses may be based on the properties of 
the mineral ardennite/"^®^ in which part of the aluminium is 
replaced by vanadium. The composition of this mineral is shown by 
the formula : 

10 MnO • V 2 O 5 • 5 AhOa • 10 SiO^ • 5 H^O, 


which may be derived from : 

Si • R • R • Si 

the structural formula being 


=<( Si I A1 IA1 I Si %= • 5 H*0 = 10 RO • V^O. • 5 A1,0, • 10 SiO,-5 H^O. 

» — “ 

The positions indicated by dots show the vanadium atoms in the 
aluminium hexite. Vanadium hydrate is Vd M (OH) 5 , hence the 
trivalency of the dotted positions. 

It is highly probable that other ‘‘ ardennites ’’ will be found, in¬ 
cluding the following: 


n_/‘X/'X_ 

=<^Si 1 All Ai 


II 




1 . 
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2 . 



aq^. = 12 EjO - V*Oj • 5 iU^Oa • 12 SiO* • aq. 


3. ISijAl I A1 I Si| 

=x/\.yx./x/= 
. 11 


•aq. =14 R2O • 2 YaOs * 4 AI2O3 * 12Si02 

etc. 


The replacement of the silicon by allied elements, such as titanium, 
zirconium, tin, etc., is also possible, and a further large variety of 
compounds becomes conceivable. For instance, in the formula 


(a) A1-sVjU, 


the aluminium atoms may be replaced by those of boron to produce 

(h) T-Si-B. 


If the silicon in (6) is replaced by Sh 

B-Sn-B, 


may be produced. In a similar manner, by replacing aluminium and 
silicon in substances of other types, a large number of borosilicates, 
alnnlinostannates and borostannates become theoretically possible. 

Few such compounds are known actually to exist; among others 
is nordenskioldite^^^ 


tB ISnl B| 


r 

6CaO • 6 BjiOa • 6 SnOa = • Sn • !]^). 


Apart from those aluminosilicates -whose constitution has already 
been described under the term a-complexes/’ there is a smaller 
series—^the ^-complexes’’—which must be represented somewhat 
differently, though they are quite analogous to those previously 
mentioned. These include sapphirin^^® 

SMgO *2SiOa*6 AI2O3. 


The constitution of this compound needs some explanation, as it 
has already (p. 35) been suggested that a silicon hexdte can, at most, 

unite vith three A.1. Hence the formula ; 
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Si: 
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1ai| 
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Rio(Al • Sia ■ AJ); R, = Mg. 

Sapphiria must, in fact, be regarded as a salt of an acid derived 
from the hydrate : 

Si = (OH)„ 

>0 

Si = (OH), 

and from two hydro-aluminium-hexites by the removal of the elements 
of water. 

Theoretically, a sapphirin corresponding to 


Si; 

\ 
/, 
Si: I 


A 1 


■\ 




RsCAl • Si, • Al); R, s= Mg, 

is possible, and, as a matter of fact, an analysis by Damour’-®* and 
another by W. Schluttig^®® suggest a sapphirin corresponding to 

4 IMfeO • 2 SiO, • 6 Al.O,. 

If the aluminium in sapphirin is replaced by 

Pe = , Or = , Mn = , B = , etc, 

and the silicon by 

Ti, Zr, Sn, etc., 

a large number of new substances will be formed. 

Howlite^®*: 


Si:lB 


i 

"\ 


/ _\ 

Si: [B >- 
1 I 

RsCB • Sia • B) • aq. = 4 CaO • 2 SiO* • 6 B^Os • aq., 

* In this stnictural formula, the oxygen atoms are omitted for the sake of greater 
clearness* 
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and Avasite^®’: 


Si: |Fe)>- 


I 


Si : |Fe > — 


• aq. 


Ha(Fe ■ 8h • Fe) • 5 H,0 = 4 H^O • 2 SiO^ • 5 Fe.Os • 5 H,0, 


are of this nature. 

Theoretically, another class of |8-complexes is also possible, viz. 
those producible from the hydrate 

Al = (OH), 

>0 

Al = (OH), 


and forming silicon hydrohexites and hydropentites in the manner 
previously described. Compounds of the following types may thus be 
obtained : 


o 

Al: I Si _ 

\Y 

M : I^^Si i_ 


Si 






Al: 

\ 

_ 

Al: 


The constitution of the silicates 


2 CaO • KOH • Al.Og • 12 SiOg (milarite)!®®, 

EO • Al^Oa • 10 SiO, • 5 H 2 O (ptiolite)i59, 

EO • AlaOs • 10 SiOa * 7 H 2 O (mordennite)^®^ etc., 

thus becomes clearer. 


X 

If the molybdenum and tungsten complexes are truly analogous to 
the aluminosilicates, they must be constituted in an analogous manner. 
Assuming that, on the one hand, molybdic and tungstic acids and, 
on the other hand, vanadic, phosphoric, arsenic, and antimonic acids 
form hexa- and penta-radicles (hexites, pentites, hydrohexites and 
hydropentites) analogous to the acids of silicon and alumimum, 
complexes of molybdenum and tungsten together with their compounds 
must exist or be capable|of production, which may be termed a- and 
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;8-complexes ; in other words it must he possible to conceive a large 
number of molybdic and tungstic complexes whose constitution may be 
ascertained from the hypothesis just mentioned. It is clear that the 
chemical properties of the compounds should agree with the structural 
formulse assigned to them. That they do so is shown below. 

It is now necessary to consider what vanadium molybdates are 
theoretically possible. 


a-Vanadomolybdic anhydrides 


Sfo • V • Mo 
M5-t-So 

V • hio • V 

V • Mo • V 

• t • t • Mo 
Mo-V-t-Mo 
Ido • V • V • Mo 


= 3 V,0« • 12 MoO„ 
= 3 V,0, • 10 MoOa, 
= 6V205- 6MoO„ 
= 5 V.Oa • G MoOa, 
= 6V,05-12Mo0„ 
= 6 V^Os-lOMoOj, 
= 5 V,05-12Mo03, 


Mo • V • Mo • V • Mo = 6 ¥,0. • 18 MoO* 


^ • Mo • V • Mo = 6 • IGMoOs, 

Sfo • V • Mo • V • Mo = 6 V3O5 • 15 M0O3, 
lAo-V-lVIo • V-& = 5 X^Os • IS M0O3, 
t-Mo-V-jyfo-V ==9V303-12 Mo03. 

V • • V • Mo • V =8 V3O3 • 12 M0O3, 

V • Mo • V • Mo • •¥ =8 V3O5 • 10 M0O3, 

V^-Mo = 3 V3O3 • 18 M0O3, 

Mo;—= 9 VjOs • 6 M 0 O 3 , etc. etc. 


Erom the existence of ;8-aluminosilicates it may be concluded that 
the existence of analogous ^-vanadomolybdates is also theoretically 
possible. These are formed (1) from the hydrate : 

V=(OHL 

>0 

V=(OH), 

and molybdenum hydrohexites or hydropentites, and (2) from 

Mo m (OH)t 
>0 

Mo = (OH)g, 
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and the corresponding ring-radicles of vanadic acid. In the first case 
the following hydrates are produced : 
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When the hydrate 0V2{0'H.)s, like the hydrohexites and hydro- 
pentites, forms condensation products, acids of the following anhy¬ 
drides : 

6 V 2 O 5 • 16 M 0 O 3 , 

9V306*22Mo03, 

are formed. 

Similarly, a series of /5-vanadomolybdates may be formed from 
OMo 2 (OH)io and vanadium hydrohexites or hydropentites. 

If, in the a- and yG-vanadomolybdates mentioned, the vanadic acids 
are represented by phosphoric, arsenious, arsenic, antimonious, 
antimonic, and other acids, and the molybdic acids by tungstic acid, 
the existence of vanado-, phospho-, arseno-, and other tungstates and 
of phospho-, arseno-, and other molybdates becomes theoretically 
possible. 


Proofs of the Correctness of the above Pormulse for the Representation of 
the Chemical Structure of Molybdic and Tungstic Complexes 

It has been repeatedly stated in the foregoing pages that the 
changes which have been observed to occur in Nature in aluminosili¬ 
cates make it highly probable that under suitable conditions they may 
be converted into one another. This fact not only agrees with the 
authors’ hexite-pentite theory, but is a natural deduction from the 
latter. In the case of the various molybdic and tungstic complexes, 
also, there is the possibility that, with the same component acids, 
they will be mutually convertible in the widest proportions, if their 
constitution is analogous to that of the aluminosilicates. For instance, 
the various vanadomolybdates are, without exception, converted 
into each other under certain conditions : the vanadotungstates, 
arsenomolybdates and arsenotungstates are distinguished by this 
characteristic property. 

The best experimental confirmation of the authors’ views may be 
found in the researches of Friedheim and his pupils, whose work is 
characterised by the great exactitude and care with which it has been 
carried out. 

The above-mentioned property—convertibility—^is shown in the 
Tables on the following pages, in which a number of the results ob¬ 
tained by Friedheim and his pupils have been summarised : 

Table A.—Action of a small quantity of M 0 O 3 0 ^ normal vanadates. 

Table B.—Action of M 0 O 3 on normal vanadates. 

Table C.—Action of chlorides on NH 4 VOg+MoOg. 

Table D.—^Action of normal vanadates on paramolybdates. 

Table E.—^Action of M 0 O 3 on normal vanadates. 

Table F.—^Action of M 0 O 3 on phosphates. 

Table G.—^Action of M 0 O 3 on arsenates. 
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crystallisation yields 3 BaO • 2 VgO, 























Table E. 

Action of MoOg on normal Vanadates and of VgOg on normal and Paramolybdates* 
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Action of MoOo on K-O • AsoOc 
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It is not difficult to show that the vanadomolybdates given in the 
Tables A, B, C, D, and E are genetically related to each other, as 
would be expected from the theory. 

There must, of necessity, be a relation between vanadomolybdates 
in Tables A, B, and C, as these compounds are all obtained by the same 
method from different proportions of normal vanadates and M0O3. 
The compounds shown in Table C must be related to those in A and 
B, as they are nothing more than transformation products of the 
latter. Hence the following genetic relationship between the vanado¬ 
molybdates : 


(a) 

2 E 2 O 


■ 6 MoOs, 

(&) 

5RjO- 

2V205- 

12 M 0 O 3 , 

(c) 

7 R ,0 

3 V 2 O 5 

• 18 MoO„ 

id) 

R2O • 

V^Os- 

SMoOs, 

(e) 

2R20' 

v^o,- 

3 M 0 O 3 , 

(/) 

3R2O ■ 

2 V 2 O 5 • 

6 M 0 O 3 , 

(?) 

2R20' 

2V20.- 

5 M 0 O 3 , 

(A) 

3R2O • 

2 V2O5 • 

4 M 0 O 3 , 

(»•) 

4R,0- 

3V205- 

5 M 0 O 3 , 

(A) 

5R,0- 

4V205- 

6 M 0 O 3 , 

il) 

RjO- 

V^Oa- 

M 0 O 3 . 


Those shown in Table D, viz. : 


(a') 

3R30- 

V303 - 

6 M0O3, 

{V) 

SRjO- 

2V303 - 

12 M0O3, 

(c') 

2R30- 

V303- 

4 M0O3, 

id') 

2 R 30 - 

V30»- 

3 M0O3, 


must alao be related, as they have been produced in an analogous 
fashion from normal vanadates and paramolybdates. 

On the other hand, the vanadomolybdates (6') and (d') have a 
composition analogous to (6) and (e) in Tables A, B, and C, whereby 
the relationship of the various molybdates in the first four Tables 
enables them to form a definite class of compounds. 

Table E includes the following : 


(a") 

2 R 3 O 

V303- 

6 MoOa, 

ib") 

SRjO- 

2V303- 

12 M 0 O 3 , 

(c") 

7R30- 

3 V 3 O 3 • 

18 M 0 O 3 , 

id") 

2 R 30 ' 

V303' 

• 4 M 0 O 3 , 

ie") 

3 R 3 O ■ 

2V303- 

4 M 0 O 3 . 


From this Table (E) a relationship is shown between 

1. a", b", c^'; 

2. a^ d" and 

3 . b", e^ 

so that a", I", c", d'\ and e" must be analogously constituted. 
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As these substances are also shown in the Summary of Tables A, 
B, C,and D 

a" = a, 
b" = b' = b, 
c" = c, 
d" = c', 
e" = h, 


there is a definite actual relationship between all the vanadomolyb- 
dates mentioned in Tables A, B, C, D, and E. 

It is obvious that there can only be one theory which explains all 
these vanadomolybdates satisfactorily. The authors’ hexite-pentite 
theory does this, and, what is more, it enables the existence of this 
relationship to be predicted. A study of the following structural 
formulae of these vanadomolybdates leads to the surprising result that 
a large number of the theoretically constructed compounds of this 
group are actually in existence, and it is to be expected that the 
remaining vanadomolybdates—^which are theoretically possible— 
will be discovered sooner or later. 

The vanadomolybdates just mentioned clearly possess the following 
structural formulae : 


(2 RaO • V.Os ‘ 6 MoOa) 



/ 

7 R.O • 3 V,0. • 18 MoO, = V;-afo I (c, c"), 


/ 

(6 R,0 • 2 V,0. • 12 Mo03)i.5 = bJ V^Mo (b, b', b"), 


(3 R.O-V.Oj-eMoOs), 



(R.O-V.O.-SMoO,), 

(2 R.O-V.O.-SMoO.), 
(3 R.O-2V.O.-6MoO,), 
(2 R.O - 2 V.O. • 6 MoO,), 
(3R,0-2V.O,-4MoO,), 
(4R,0-3V.0.-6MoO,), 
(5R.O-4V.O.-6MoO,). 
(R.O - V.O, - MoO,), 
(2R.O-V,0,-4MoO,), 


= Ri.(]Mfo -1 - ]^o -1 - ivfo) (d), 

= R..(]yfo - ^ • lio - V • ]M[o) (d', e), 

= R.,(^ - ^ • Mo) (f), 

= ]R.,(Mo • t - Mo • t • S^) (g), 

= R.,(^ • t • t • Mo) (e", h), 

= Ri,(Mo - V - V ■'Mb) (i), 

= R,o(V - Mo - V - Mo -T) (k), 

= R.,(t-Mo-t) (1), 

= R..(Mo -1 - Mo) (o', d"). 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.R THEORY 


The objection may be raised to the conception of the a-vanadomo- 
lybdates as salts of complex acids : viz. the ratio of the acid components 
(V2O5 : M0O3) must remain unchanged when the acids are treated 
with salts such as NaCl, KCl, etc., and the only substitution which can 
take place is by means of monovalent elements such as Na, K, etc. 
With the vanadomolybdates, however, this is not always the case. 
For instance, it may be seen from Table A, that the compound 

(a') 5 (NHdaO • 4 V*0« • 6 MoO* • 14 H.O, 

on treatment with KCl is converted into 


{b') 3 KaO • 2 V*05 • 4 MoOs • 7 H*0. 

The acid anhydride ratio in (a') is 2 : 3 and in {¥) it is 1 : 2. 

From the same Table it follows that 

(c') 3 K ,0 • (NHOaO • 3 Y,Os • 5 M0O3 • 9 H^O, 

on treatment with KCl is converted into 

(d') 3 KaO • 2 V3O5 • 4 MoOs • 7 aq. 

In [&) the ratio of V2O5: Mo03=3 : 5 and in {d') 1 : 2. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that—^notwith¬ 
standing the undoubted existence of free complex acids of Mo and W, 
such as the silicotungstate SiOg • 12 WO3, silicomolybdate Si02 • 
12M0O3, phosphomolybdate P2O5 • 24Mo03, —^Friedheim and 

his associates endeavoured to regard molybdic and tungstic complexes 
as salts of related acids ; they conceived the idea that they might be 
double salts and had hopes that this would sufl&ce to explain the 
remarkable conversions they had observed. And yet these reactions 
are by no means so puzzling as may, at first sight, appear. Only the 
a-complexes of the aluminosilicates can be distinguished by a certain 
durability, e.g. 

5.5 R»0 • 6 AljOa • 16 SiO» (p. 39), 

in Lemberg’s series. Whatever salts are allowed to act on the com¬ 
pounds in this series the aluminasilica ratio remains constant. In the 
a-components of the molybdic and tungstic complexes this is not always 
the case; they are, to some extent, unstable. The aluminosilicates 
are not all of equal stability. Of all the numerous types previously 
mentioned, 

A A A A 

Si-Al-Al-Si, 

the kaolin type, is the most stable. It is well known that the action of 
various natural (geological) processes is to convert the various alumino¬ 
silicates into compounds of the kaolin type. 

The great stability of compounds of the kaolin tjrpe is also shown 
by a series of fusion experiments by Doelter^*®, who found that 




:Sl 
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1. Laumontite: 

Ca3(ij • Si • Al) • 12 HaO, 


at a sufficiently high temperature, loses silica and water, forming 
anorthite: 

Cae(Si • a1 • Al • Si). 

2. On fusion, natrolite : 


produces 
silica and water. 


Na„(Si • ^ • SV Al • Si) • 12 H^O, 
Nai,(Si - Al • Al • Si), 


3. On fusion, scolecite: 


yields 


H„Ca.(S'‘i • AJ • • Al • si) • 6 H,0, 


Ca.(Si • Al • Al • si), 

silica and water. 

If the vanadomolyhdates and vanadotungstates are true analogues 
of the aluminosilicates, the most stable of the a-compounds must be 


Itfo • t • V • ]\io, and 


This is actually the case, for Friedheim has shown that 


(a) 6Na*0-3V,0.-6W0„ 
on boiling with WOs, is converted into 

(/3) 6NajO-3VjO.-12WO„ 
and on fusing the a-compound 

remains behind. 

On studying the puzzling transformations of the vanadomolyb- 
dates in the light of the hexite-pentite theory, it will be seen that the 
less stable a-compounds are converted into the highly stable 

llfo • t • Mo. 

The conversion of {a') into (6') and (c') into (6') may be represented 
as follows: 

V • Mo • t • ivfo • ?-> IVf o • t • t • Bio, 

(a') ib') 

SB-t'I t.mb ->Mo-t*V-Bio. 

(c') id') 
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No double decomposition can result from the action of KCl on 
{a') or (c'), because these substances are unstable in solution, as may 
be found from their behaviour when attempts are made to crystallise 
them from such solution. The ratio V 2 O 5 : M 0 O 3 in compounds of the 

type Mo . V . V . Mo is not affected by reactions involving double 
decomposition. 

The most stable type of compound may be represented by 

Wfo 

deduced from the conversion of (a") and {h") into {c") (Table E). 

No less interesting is Table F, all the compounds of which, with 
the exception of 

6 K 2 O • 4 P,0. ■ 9 M 0 O 3 • 4 H 3 O, 


may be accurately represented by hexite-pentite formulae, thus : 


(а) (2 RjO • PjOs • 4 MoOsla 

(б) 4 K3O • 3 P3O5 • 10 MoOa 

(C) (RaO-P305-2MoOa)e 

(d) ( 4 RaO- 3 Pa 05 - 9 MoOa)a 

(e) 7 RaO • 6 PaOa • 16 MoOa 

(/) {4RaO-3Pa06-4MoOa)3 

(Sr) (2 RaO • PaOa • 5 MoO,)a 


= Ri,(Mb • P • Mo), 

= Ra(Mo • P • Mo), 

= Ri2(Mo • P • • Mo), 

= Rae(Mo • P • Mo • P * Mo), 
= Ria(Mb-P-Mo-P-Mo), 
= Ra4(P • Mo • ■ Mo • f*), 



(g') 


(5 RaO • 2 PaOs • 10 MoO; 



(f) (SRaO-PaOa-SMoOa), 

(h) (3 RaO • PaOa • 18 MoO,) 

(t) 2.5 RaO ■ PaO. • 24 MoOa 

(%') (3 RaO-PaO.-24 MoO.) 




Mo\* /Mo 
Mo/^‘\Mo 


- R /Mo 

“ ‘Uo/^'\Mo 


Altogether this series affords one of the most interesting conjfirma- 
tions of the hexite-pentite theory, and the advantages of grouping 
together these substances on the basis of their analogous mode of 
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fomatiori are readily understood. Friedlaeiin, on the contrary, suggests 
the following, particularly with regard to the compounds (c), (d), (e), 
and (/) : 

“ Only compound (c) of the previously tinknown substance —^the 
simplest of all those which contain phosphoric and molybdic acids—is 
of a simple nature . . . the other substances are undoubtedly mix¬ 
tures.” 

Friedheim regards the compounds (d), (e), and (/) as “ mixtures ” 
simply because he could not otherwise explain their composition ! The 
Table is, therefore, only of value in so far as it shows a relationship 
between the a- and / 8 -phosphomolybdate complexes ! 

Table G leads to the same conclusions as the others. The sub¬ 
stances in it may clearly be expressed in the light of the hexite-pentite 
theory as follows ; 


(a) 

(2 RjO • As.Oj • 4 MoOs). 

= Rja(Mo • A's • Mo), 

(a') 

(3 R.O • As.O.-4MoOs), 

= Ri 8 (Mo • As • Mo), 

(6) 

(R,0-As.O.- 21100 ,), 

= Ri,(Mo • As • As • Mo), 

(c) 

(R.O • As,0, • 6 MoOs), 

. / 

= R.( As^Mo I 

(o') 

(3 R.O • As,0, • 6 MoO,), 

— Rigj Asv Mo 1 
^ ^Mo^ 

(d) 

(2 R.O • As.O, • 5 MoO,), 

= Rul As^Mo) 

(d') 

(5 R.O • 2 As,0, • 10 MoO,),. 

,, = R„( As^Mo ) 

\ ^Mo/ 

(e) 

5 R.O • As,0, • 16 MoO, 

/ . 

“ Rioj As.^™ IMo 


Of further interest in connection with the hexite-pentite theory 
are the series of salts^’® produced by the action of V^Os on potassium-, 
sodium- and ammonium-paratungstates : 

1 . 2R,0V»0«-4W0„ 

2 . 4 R*0 • 3 V*0. • 12 WO.. 

Of these, the first is immediately decomposed by acids—even in the 
cold—^with separation of almost the whole of the tungstic acid. On 
evaporation with hydrochloric acid, the tungstic acid is precipitated 
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quantitatively in as complete a manner as in ordinary tungstic salts, 
though in this instance it is rendered impure by the co-precipitation of 
vanadic acid. 

Compounds of the second series are not affected by acids. 

Friedheim has endeavoured to show that the action of acids on the 
compounds in the first series brings about a separation of tungstic 
acid because they have, as one of their constituents, a paratungstate 
which behaves in the same manner. He therefore suggested the 
following equation: 

(2 EaO - VjOb • 4 W03)3 = 5 RaO • 12 WOa -f R 2 O • 3 V 2 O 5 . 

(Paratungstate) 

The compounds of the second series he expressed as shown below, 
because the meta-tungstic acids behave in an analogous manner : 

4 R3O • 3 Y.Os • 12 WO 3 = 3 (R,0 • 4 WO 3 ) + R2O * 3 V^Os. 

(Metatungstate) 

Friedheim himself raised the following objection to his own con¬ 
ception of the molecular structure of the compounds of the first 
series: 

“The aqueous solution of the compound 2 R 2 O • VgOs • 4 WO3 
yields no precipitate on the addition of barium chloride or silver 
nitrate, but on evaporation with the first of these reagents the corre¬ 
sponding barium salt is formed; with silver nitrate a red solution, 
which changes after a time to a purple-reddish crystalline compound of 
the corresponding silver salt, is produced, and, if the solution is con¬ 
centrated, the salt crystallises out in red needles.’’ 

It is scarcely likely that the compounds 2R2O • VgOs • 4 WO3 
contain the components shown by such a formula, as the latter does 
not indicate a substance which will form easily soluble barium and 
silver salts. In another research, Friedheim regards these compounds 
atomically, though even then it is scarcely possible to see, from Fried- 
heim’s structural formula (p. 21), that the bonds between the vanadium 
and the tungsten are different in the second group from what they are 
in the first. Yet this difference is at once observable in the following 
structural formulae based on the authors’ hexite-pentite theory : 


_A/\A_ 

w| v|w 

6RjO-W,0,-'l2W0, 


A/\A. 


W 


W 


4 R.O- 3 VjO.- 12 WO,. 


Valuable confirmation of the authors’ theory is also found in the 
interesting researches by Marignac^’* on the silicotungstates. His 
formula (SiOj • 12 WOj) at once suggests hexite. 

For the compound 

4 H.O-SiO ,-12 WO„ 


■k ^ 


* 
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the hexite-pentite theory shows three isomers to be possible, viz. 


1 . 

/\ 

w|:Si:|w| 

\/ \/ = 


II 

/\. 

W 

\/ 

II 


2 . 

:Si: |w| 

\/ 
11 



Marignac prepared two isomeric acids and two isomeric series of 
salts having the formula 4 RgO • Si02 • 12 WO3. 

The ‘‘ water of constitution ’’ in the free acids and in some of the 
salts may be demonstrated in a very accurate manner, as the acids 
4 H2O • SiOa * 12 WO3 • 29 H^O lose 25 moL H2O at 100®, another 
6 mol. between 150® and 220®, and are completely dehydrated at 350®. 
Hence, 8 mol. HgO may be regarded as the water of constitution ’’ 
as shown in the structural formula : 


II 

=/\ 

|w 

11 


Si: 


/\= 

W 


The calcium salt, 2 OaO • 2 HgO • SiOg * 12 WO3 • 22 HgO, loses 16 
mol. HgO at 100®, and it also contains 8 mol. H2O as “ water of con¬ 
stitution.’’ This may be expressed thus : 


(OH), 

HO-Ca_/\ 

IwIrSi 

The potassium salt 

2 K,0 • 2 H.O • SiO, 


(OH). 

A_Ca-OH 

|w| 

(&H). 

12 WO, • 7 H,0 


occurs in thick prisms and pearly hexagonal plates. Its dimorphism 
may be explained by the use of the following formula : 

1 . 2 . 


H- 


K 

I 

/\ 

wl 

H— 

I 

K 


Si : 


K 

H 

H 

1 

/\ 

—H K— A 

A 

|w 

W 

: Si: 1W 


-H kA/ 

xy 

1 

K 

1 

H 



“K 


l^e silicotungstates may also be regarded as representing the 
/8-complexes which, in molybdio and tungstic compounds, are s(/much 
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rnoro stablo than the a-complexen. Tha / 3 -complfxeH UHuaHy yield free 
ac;kl« and tha aaltH are not aanily <-onvfrtc<l into compoundK of other 
HcriaH, but will r.ry«talli«e from their aqueous solution without any 
dec'oraposition. The aaid <'om|K»ncnt ratio also remaitw unafTaeted by 
reactions involving a double decomposition. 

I’heoretically, the following compounds may exist: 

I I 

I' 1 

4 R.0 • KiO, • 10 WO„ 

and Marignac also prcparcrd compoundH of this series. 

The following formula* for molybdir and tungstic- ^-complexes are 
derived from compounds mentioned in Dammer’s “ Ilandbo(»k ” : 

//-complexes 

(a) ■ Al, - Mo), 

(/;) K,(W • it. • W). 

(c) lyw-w-wi, 

(d) K»(Mo • l*t" Mo), 

{/>) i{,fW • ^’t ■ vv). 

{«) K,tM<* • a 1, ■ Mo). 

K|0 ' Al,0, • 10 • lf> 11,0 (Parmentier 

(i) ft.(W-il.-W|. 

2 BaO • B, 0 , • 10 WO, • 10 II,(J {Klein”*), 

(f) K,(W • Hi - W). 

4 H,0 • SiO, • 10 Wt>, - 3 H,0 (.Miirignac*’*), 

3 (NH ,).0 -HiD.-lOWO, - {»H ,0 

4 (NHd ,0 - KiO, • 10 WO, - kH, 0 . 

2 H.O - 2 K ,0 • SiO, • 10 WO, • H H.O, 

4 K ,0 *Si 0 ,- 10 W 0 ,- 17 H,O. 

4 Ag ,0 * SiO, *10 WO,* 311 , 0 , 

4 BaO -SiO,-HI WO, *22 11 , 0 . 

(d) It,{Mo • Pt ■ Mo), 

4 Na.O • IHO, • if) MoO, - 2 « H *0 {Oibl»»«). 

{<•) ItjiV • li ■ \?). 

4 (NH ,),0 • PtO, • 10 WO, • 12 H,0 (Gibbs*”), 

4 N «,0 • I*tO, ■ 10 WO,. 25 H, 0 , 

4 K ,0 •PtO,*H)WO,* 12 H, 0 . 


















^-COMPLEXEt^ 

; OF MOr.VBDKNUM 

AND TfNOHTI- 

(a) 

K,(Mo • A!, • M<.). 


(b) > 

• ('r, ■ M«), 


(<•) 

R,(W - B, • Vi'}, 


id) 

KjMd • .Si • .Mm. 

(m ’I.Hj 

A) 

I{,(\V - Si ■ \Vh 


(/) 

■ Z’r • Mo). 


Iff) 

U,CMo ■ 'ri ■ .VIo). 


ih) 

J{,.,rw • p, • W). 

fm 2.1) 

(*) 

H„».Mo ■ i, ’ Mo). 



(ul K,fMo • .'\1, • Mo). 


3(XH,t,0> 

AfjOa • 12 MnCI* * 2ti lf|ll 

3 K.O 

.41,0,- I2,MoO, •2«)H,0. 


3Nii,0 • 

A1,0,> 12 .MoO. • 22 11,0. 



(f>i A.f.Vt-f-rr, • M«»j. 

3 (NH,|,() • ■ 12 • 2>f If,t» 

3 K,0 ■ Cr.O, • 12 Mt.O, - H,0 iK.j, 

3 Na.O • 0,0, • 12 M.*0, • 21 H.tl iH.h 

in H.?vv • ii,' ivt, 

2K,0 -2ff,(> - n,0, • !2W(). • 

4 K,0- H.O, • 12 W(», >21 fl.O, 

K,0 ■ 3 IfeiO • B,0, > 12 WO, >2^11,0. 

iff^ "Hi ' %it>) ; iji - -I H, 

2 H,0 • KiO, • 12 M..O, • 24 H,0 

2 H,0 • hiO, • 12 . im |{,<M \w )»*•*). 

2(NH,),0 ■ SiO, • 12 M«.0,> ♦«lt,O i|* v. 

2K,0>SjO, • I2,MmO,> M H,0.|*,. 

2 K,0 ■ KiO, • !2 MoO, • |i» H t. 
l.r> K.O ■ 0.5 H ,0 • KiO, • 12 ». 0 , > I 35 lf,(» A 
2 Na,0 • SiO, • 12 M«<0, • 21 11,0 

1.5 Na,O-0.5 {f,0 . HiO, ■ 12 M..O, > Hi 5 H,0. 

2 Ag,0 • HtO, • 12 ai.iO, ■ 12 11,0. 

1.5Ag,O*0.5 1l,O -KiO. • !2Mr4l,> l*if»»,0. 

4Ag,0 ' KiO, • 12 M.»0, • |.5!{,0, 

2MgO SO), • 12S1.<0,> :ti»i{,o. 

2 BuO • KjO, • 12 M«iO, • 21 H,0. 

2 C'aO • SiO, • 12 M..O, > 24 li,0 


4 14,4) • 
4 Hf,0 • 

2(NH,).0.2If,C). 

H 


CO -At • <V,i, 

SiO, ‘ 12 WO, • 22 immI 20 11,0 fSlariMiwwO*). 
SiO, • 12 WO, ■ 21) 

H»0,- 12 WO, • Hi If .41, 

HiO,. 12 Wo, • 6 H, 0 , 


1)7 
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4K,0- 

2 K »0 • 2 H ,0 • 

2 K,0 • 2 H.O • 

3 K^O • 5 H^O • 
4 Na,0 

2 Na^O • 2 HjO • 
2 Na,0 • 2 H,0 • 
2 Na^O • 2 HjO • 
3 (2 Na^O • 2 HsO • 
Na,0 • 3 HsO • 
NasO • 3 BaO • 
2MgO •2H.O- 
5 CaO • 3 HjO • 
2 CaO • 2 H.O • 
2 CaO • 2 H^O • 

4 BaO 

2 BaO • 2 H,0 • 
2 BaO • 2 H.O • 


SiO, • 12 WO, 
SiO, • 12 WOs 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 

(SiOj- I 2 WO 3 ) 

SiOo.- 12 WO 3 
Si03 • 12 WO, 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 

Si03-12W03 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 
SiO, • 12 WO 3 
2 (SiO, • 12 WO 3 ) 
SiO, • 12 WO, 
Si03-12W03 
SiO, • 12 WO, 
SiO, • 12 WO, 
SiO, • 12 WO, 


20 H 2 O, 

7H,0, 

16 H,0, 

25 H,0, 

7H,0, 

10 H,0, 

11 H, 0 , 

18 H,0, 

13H,0)-4Na,N0„ 
14 H,0, 

28 H,0, 

16 H,0, 

47 H,0, 

20 H,0, 

22 H,0, 

27 H,0, 

14 H,0, 

22 H,0. 


(/) ri,(Mo • Zr • Mo). 

2 (NH4),0 • ZrO, • 12 MoO, • 10 H,0 (Pechardiss), 
2 K,0 • ZrO, • 12 MoO, • 18 H,0. 


(g) E 2 (Mo • Ti • Mo). 

2 K,0 • TiO, • 12 MoO, • 20 H 2 O (Pechard’-S®), 
2(NH4),0-Ti0,-12M0, • 10 H,0, 

2 K,0 • TiO, • 12 MO, • 16 H,0. 


(h) ]^(W-P,-W); m = 2.4. 

P ,05 • 12 WO, • 42 H,0 (Pechard“7), 

2 (NH4),0 ' P,05 • 12 WO, • 5 H,0, 
K,0-P,0,-12W0,- 9H,0, 

2 Na,0 • P,0, • 12 WO, • 18 H,0, 

Li,0 • P,0, • 12 WO, • 12 H,0, 
T1,0-P,05-12W0,- 4H,0, 

Ag,0 • P,05 • 12 WO, • 8 H,0, 

2 CuO • P,05 • 12 WO, -11 H,0, 

2 ZnO • P,0, • 12 WO, • 7 H,0, 

2 PbO • P,0, • 12 WO, • 6H,0, 

2 MgO • P,05 • 12 WO, • 10 H,0, 

2 CaO • P,0, • 12 WO, • 19 H,0, 
2Sr0-P,0,-12W0,-17 H,0, 

2 BaO • P,0. • 12 WO, • 15 H,0. 


(i) Rio(Mo • i, • IVfo). 

6 (NH4),0 • 1,0, • 12 MoO, • 12 H,0 (Blomstrand“8), 
9 K,0 • H,0 • 2 (1,0, • 12 MoO,) • 24 H,0, 

5 Na,0 • 1,0, • 12 MoO, • 26 H,0, 

5 Na,0 • 1,0, • 12 MoO, • 34 H,0, 


f' 
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5 EiaO • 1,0, • 12 MoOs • 15 H^O, 

5 Li^O • I2O7 • 12 M0O3 • 18 H3O, 

5 CaO • I3O7 • 12 MoOs • 26 H^O, 

4 CaO • I3O7 • 12 MoO, • 21 H3O, 

4 SrO • Na^O • I3O7 • 12 MoO, • 20 H,0, 

9 BaO • Na,0 • 2 (I,©, • 12 MoO,) • 28 H,0, 

2 MnO • 3 Na,0 • 1,0, • 12 MoO, • 32 H,0. 

/ 

]R,( P,v^ 

V ^Mo/ 


K 2 O • P 2 O 5 • 15 MoO, (Rammelsberg^®*). 
(a) Riol Mn,^^ I 


m = 1.2. 



(b) R,j P,-—Mo 


(c) R, 


/ /Wx 


/ ^ /^Tos 
(a) IliojMti^^JVfo) 
V ^Wr^/ 


Mo^ 

5 (NH 4),0 • Mn,0, • 16 MoO, • 12 H,0 (Struvei*®), 
5 K,0 • Mn,0, • 16 MoO, • 12 H,0. 


( 6 ) 



3 (NH,),© • P,0. • 16 MoO, • 14 H,0 (Kehrmann^i). 


(c) 



m = 6.12. 


P,0. • 16 WO, • 69 H,0 (Kehrmanni**), 
3 (NH4),0 • P,0, • 16 WO, • 16 H,0 
2Ba0-(NH4),0-P,0,-16W0,- x H,0, 

6 (NH4),0 • P,0. • 16 WO, • 2H,0, 

3 K,0 • P,0. • 16 WO, • 16 H,0, 

2 H,0 • 4 K,0 • P,0, • 16 WO, • 19 H,0, 

6 H,0 • CaO • P,0, ■ 16 WO. • 3 H,0, 

3 BaO • P,0, • 16 WO, • x H.O. 
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• « K,0 • I’.O, ■ IK WO, • 23 
« K () • P o, • IH WO, • rut H,«», 
K,0- .'. H,O l’,o,. I ,WO,-M M,0. 



• IK M»0, ■ riH !iti4 2H H,(t (piifnlil*®*!, 

2 (NH,),0- } H,0 ■ Af.,o,- Ik W.c»,- 1.'! 11,0 
3K,0 nH,0 ■ AH.(t, IHM.O, 2rtH,<t. 

K.O • 5 H.O • A»,0» • 1« .VI..O, • 2i H,0. 

3 K,0 • H,0 • Am, 0» • IH MoO, • 21 H.O. 

3 Li,0 • 3 11,0 ■ A»,0, • IK M«!0, ■ 3i H.O, 

«T!,0 ■ AhA>, ■ IHMuO,- !t H/t. 

:IT1.0-3H,0 • A».,0,-lHMt.O,* 311,0. 
fl Ak, 0 • Ah,(>, • IK .\|.,0, ■ *22 H,0. 

7 A|i,0 • n H,0 • 2 {A»,0, • IK Mr,0>) 22II,< >, 

3 0«0.3H,0 • Ah, 0,. IHM,0, <i5MI,0. 

38r0-3H,0 . A-<,0, • IK M. O, •‘ilt 11,0. 

3 MO ■ 3 H,0 • A«,o, ■ IK .\!<.o. ■ 33 H,0 (M Mk, «’»!. Mt*. 0*.J, 

.3MO • 3 H,0 • ■ IH M. O, • 34 H.O (M Zj., f u, Xit. 



w 4, fi, H. 














^-COMPLEXES OF MOLYBDENUM AND TUNGSTEN lOl 



m = 4, 6, 14. 


3 H^O • P 2 O. • 20 M 0 O 3 • 21 , 38 & 48 H^O (Debrayi*’), 

2 AgjO • P3O3 • 20 M0O3 • 7 H, 0 , 

3 K 3 O • P 3 O 5 • 20 M 0 O 3 • 3 H 3 O, 

7 Ag30 • P3O6 • 20 M0O3 • 24 H3O. 

(6 ) Rx3(w/P3\w) 


P3O5 • 20 WO3 • 62 H.O (Pechard“«), 
P3O5 • 20 WO3 • 50 H3O (P.), 

6 BaO • P3O5 • 20 WO3 • 48 H3O (Gibbsi®*). 


o /Mo\ c /Mo\ 

(c) R«VMo/'"^®a\Mo/ 

AsjOs • 20 M0O3 • 27 HjO (Debray**®), 
3 K3O • AsaOs • 20 M0O3 • 



m = 6, 14. 


3(NH3)aO • P30.-22 Mo0, • 9 H.O 

3 (NH3)30 • P3O. • 22 MoO, • 12 H3O 

SKaO • PaO,-22Mo03 • 

5 KaO • HaO -2 (PaO. • 22 MoOa) • 21 HaO 
7 AgaO • PaO. • 22 MoO, • 14 HaO 


(Gibbs*«i), 
(Rammelsberg*®*), 
(R.), 

(R.), 

(G.). 



m = 4, 6, 8, 14. 


PaOs • 22 WOs • 7 HjO (Kehrmann***) and 

2 KaO • P2O5 • 22 WO* • 6 HjO (Gibbs***), (Freinkel), 

3 (NH,)aO • PaOs • 22 WO3 • 21 HjO (G.), 

4 BaO • PjOg • 22 WOg • 41 HjO (G.), 

7 KaO • PjOg • 22 WO* ■ x HjO (K. and Fr.), 

7 BaO • PaOg • 22 WO3 • 69.6 HaO (Sprenger, K. and Fr.), 
3 BaO • 4 AgaO • P2O5 • 22 WO3 • x HjO (K.**»). 
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j' 


Aikil.,.. M 


(a) 


■b flio\^/Ao\ 


3 HjO • P 2 O 5 • 24 M 0 O 3 • 27, 46 & 59 HjO 

(Gibbs*®®), Finkener*®’), Kehrmann*®®), 
3 (NH 4)20 • P 2 O 5 • 24 M 0 O 3 • (Hundeshagen*®*), 

(9—x)(NH4)20 -xHjO -3 (P206-24Mo 03) (Gibbs), 

5 (NH4)30 • HjO • P 2 O 5 • 24 M 0 O 3 • 16 HaO, 

2 K 2 O • HaO • Pa05-24Mo03 • 3HaO, 

(3— x)NaaO • Pa05-24Mo03 • (58 + x) HgO. 


PaOs • 24 WO 3 • 40, 59 and 60 HjO 

(Pechard*^®), (Gibbs*^^), (Sprenger*^*), 
3 (NH 4)30 • PaOj • 24 WO 3 • 20 HaO (Gibbs), 

3 ICaO • P 2 O 5 • 24 WO 3 • 11 or 17 HaO (Gibbs), 

3 NaaO • PaOj • 24 WO 3 • 22 HaO 

(Brandhorst and Kraut*^®), (Kehnaann*’-®), 
NaaO-2BaO •Pa 05 - 24 W 03 - 46 HaO, 

2 NaaO • PaOj • 24 WO 3 • 27 HjO, 

3 AgjO • PaOs • 24 WO 3 • 58 HaO, 

i^aO • P 2 O 5 • 24 WOs • 60 HaO, 

3CaO •Pa 05-24 W 03 - 58 HaO, 

3 BaO • PaOs • 24 WOj • 58,46 HaO, 

2 BaO • PaOs • 24 WO 3 • 59 HjO, 

BaO • P 2 O 5 • 24 WO 3 • 60 HaO, 

etc. etc. 

XI 


The Constitution of Clays 

The hexite-pentite theory shows the possible existence of a large 
number of aluminosilicic acids in the form of hydrates and anhydrides. 
Thus, if 

Si • il • A1 • &, 

is taken as the type, the foUowing hydrates are possible : 


|l I I 
\/\/' 

Si All All Si 


T T r 

Hag(S'i-Al-Al-^i) 



I I 

HJa(Si-Al-Al-S‘i) 
4. 


J 1 I 



H»e(^i • A1 • A1 • ^i) 
2 . 

.1 1 I 


Si A1 A1 


Si 


II I I 
Hj3(Si • A1 • il • Si) 

5. 


\ 


Si 


A1 


A1 


Si 


H?2(fei • A1 • il • ^i) 
3. 

Jl 1 


Si 


A1 


A1 


Si 


IT I I 11 
H'2(^i « il • il • l^i) 
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lilt 


Si A1 A1 Si 


Si 


A1 A1 Si 


H® (Si • A1 • A1 • Si) 


I I I I 
H“(Si • A1 • A1 • Si) 
8 . 



Si A1 


I Si IA11 A11 Si I 
H“(Si • A1 • A1 • Sl) 

/\ 

All Si I 


H» (Si • A1 • A1 • Si) 


H»(^i • A1 • A1 • 6i) 


10 . 


11 . 


Of the above hydrates or aluminosilicic acids, Nos. 3, 4, and 6, 
also 2 and 5, also 9, 10, and 11 are isomeric. If all the contained water 
is completely separated, the anhydride 

Si • a 1 • A1 • Si 

is formed. 

The above hydro-alumino-silicates may also contain a variable 
proportion of ‘‘ water of crystallisation,” the number of hydrates being 
thereby increased. 

Analogous hydrates—^with or without water of crystallisation— 
may, naturally, be regarded as of other types ; by the complete loss of 
their contained water, these hydrates may form a corresponding series 
of anhydrides. The following hydrates and the corresponding anhy¬ 
drides thus become theoretically possible : 

=A^\/\= 

Si 1 All Si i aq. 

=\A/\/= 



1 . 


2 . 


j__/\ I 
=/ Si I AII Si >= 
I \/ I 


1 

3. 


!_/\ I 

Si 1^1 Si y 




J^^I^|^^'|^fsil__ 

Az-y-y 




1 / 
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<(^|Al|_a)> etc. etc. 



8. 9. 

The^e substances have seldom, if ever, been prepared synthetically, 
though their occurrence in Nature is well known under such widely 
different names as ‘‘Minerals of the Allophane Group,” “Clays,” and 
“ Kaolins.” They have been formed out of the most diverse materials, 
such as micas, felspars, chlorites, etc., by removal of the base, hydra¬ 
tion and subsequent removal of the water under definite conditions.* 
These acids are seldom found in a chemically pure state, but usually 
contain small proportions of the original base. Hence some of them 
may, rightly, be termed strongly acid salts. 

Their formulae have seldom been calculated from analyses,'as these 
materials have usually been regarded as ‘‘ mixtures.” The formulae cal¬ 
culations of some minerals of the allophane group(see Affendix) 
showed that these substances are hydro-aluminosilicates (with a small 
lime content) of the type 

A1 • Si • A1 and A1 • Si • A 

Prom the analyses, the following formulae were calculated : 

1 . 0.5 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 * 6 SiOa • 32 HgO, 

2 0.5 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 6 SiOg • 38 H 2 O, 

3. 0.75 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 6 Si 02 • 32 H 2 O, 

4. 0.25 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 5 SiOg • 32 H 2 O, 

5. 0.75CaO-6Al2O3*6SiO2-42H2O. 


Part of the water present is in the foito of ‘‘ water of crystallisa¬ 
tion ” and part as ‘‘ water of constitution.” It is not possible to state 
a priori how much water exists in either or both these forms, but the 
maximum proportion of water of constitution ” which is possible 
may be predicted on theoretical grounds, as in the two following 
structural formulae: 



ji 

Ill 


I A1 Si A1 

■“\/\/\/“ 

I II I 

Maximum of HgO-Mols. Maximum of HaO-Mols. 

(6) ( 5 ) 

The various theories as to the origins of clays are described in the translator’s 
** British Clays” ^0® and ‘‘Natural History of Clay”’®*,—A. B. S. 




■LML., . 







THE coNsTn r'noN of 


ior> 

The delcrnunathut of w«trr [(ri-fi-iit iiftiT t !»*♦«■ 

to a high temperature therefore, f>e of Vishie. 

Kffuaily irit<*re.Htitig in the « hI< ulutioti *4 flu’ fonuuhe of ii, utunher 
of vvuxhed eluyi* from the lUialyi’eH piiliir^heti ju fSi h h<4'(! “ folle. tetj 
Analyses of Mati-rialH tiHe<l in (laywcirkiug,'’ j(iilt!j 4ie«l in Ittiif |»ee 
A'ppmdi.r— Ke< thm B|, 

7’heM< mnalyaen agree wifli the theory tfuit n numlar of hydro 
alumiiioKilieafeH may exi«t in whi' h the niutuitue ulu a ratio 
within extreiiH’ly wirie limitH, Mt that the fjydro idumioo ule al* n 
themM'lve.H may he of the jiiohI rvidely varying nature. The nnidy a n 
indicate the foUovving nuh^liue eH : 

(til hi ■ Ii ■ hi, 

(/<} hi ■ H ■ hi, 
hi 

|r| Ji’ hi 
hi 

fdi !t‘' hi 
"hi 

{♦'! hi ■ ic • It • hi, 

r/) hi ■ It ■ It ■ hi, 

(•j'l hi ■ Ii ■ hi • fi ■ hi, 

(hi hi • It ■ hi ■ It ' hi, 

(|» hi ■ H'hi • It •hi. 

More fieeiirale ^•lll^n^l^ti<»^l« af the {oriniih'i' from iit»j»ly«e!! hy the 
same invcHfigalor (we /I;#/##• f'lnyH,’ hictjon yat'e the follow¬ 

ing : 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV, 

VIII. 

IX. 

Xll. 

xni. 

XV. 


la (.'af> ■ .%.r$ ii,t». .1 It/ 1 ,. .hii», .• If*,t /It I 

hi 

0.2.^ K,t> • !!t,Tri llj^tt I.y 11,11, • {2hitt,.i, ■ Ilf,‘.-hi It ■ fi J, 

I . K J, 

d,5 lt,{> • Ifi.A H,f» « - Ift hdt, - lf„ft;.v*h, ^ H ■ s* - I'i - .hrj 

• r> H,o, 

(»,r>CttO • ift.n fijti •« • in hi»>, if%<v*: ,i>,» ■ i>. hi. it • hn 

• n itjtj. 

o.r. K,o ■ il,ir h Aj/h In'*.11, hs yi • 

o.f» K»o • {>,;» ff,i». n It,II,. If.hill, iihKyh. • it • .h,. it ■ ho, 
0,25 K,0 • * « H,I», • in hiti, liyh, II - ,S . it 

( 'S'.noftie X.|, 

VI II,ti • n • iM ,hK», IIIS. h,. It, 

1011,1). r, H,o, < 12 hiti,. ii;»t,he It. ti. hu. ii u. 
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Th(!H(( fompoimtJK <’ontain only very .small proportions of Imsf and 
may, thcreforo, ho rc'ganlotl a.s hydro-ahiminosilicatfs. 'rhi* oonsfitu- 
fional formula! * Huggostod are only feiitiitivc- so far an their “ wat<*r 
of eonstitution ” ia eoneenied ; it. is tjof impossihle that in iiomc* of 
them a part of what is, above, iin ludefl under the term “ vvat«‘r of 
eonstitution ” may, in reality, he in the form of “ wiif<T of erystailisn- 
tion.” 'I’he only means of aseertaining this is to mak«j dettTminiilions 
of the water left after heating the substanees to various high femjH>ni- 
t tires. 

Further formuhe eiileulateti from the aniilyses of the foregoing and 
other (tlays will show whether the tdher thr‘(»retieaHy possible hytiro- 
aluminosilhiates are known to oeenr in Nature or to have been prepared 
art ifieially. 

Aeeordirtg to the autbitrs’ hexite-pentite theory, elays must have 
the properties of arifh. The followittg erpialion reprewnis the le tifiii 
of sodium enrhouate : 

Hi • A1' A1 • Hi i tJN.'iaCO., - Xaial^i ' Al ■ Xl • Hi) t- fiCO,. 

According to Vernadsky*** haloid salts (KI, KKr, efe.) derompose 
©lays at rntMlerabs and higli temiw-ratures, with separation of haloid 
salts. 

The «ciV/(V//«jf elays h al?o shown by their mode of formation m 
Nature. They are formed by the derompoatmii of olummo*i)ieHte» 
under the same cimditionH as hyfirates and anhydridt ;. are formed l>y 
the decomposition of their stilts. I has, jn Nature, the d* eompo»iition 
of simple silk ates by the aeti«)ti of water timl raibonie a« id produces 
opals, and a similar de> ompodtirai rd alumino'.ilbaf* c produces 
elays. 

The necesKary conne»pienee»d fSio hexife pentitetheory fhafelays 
are singlo ehemiettl eompoumi'f und iio? misttir*'! is by no means new. 
Ho far as c>ertain Alsatian fire* lays are eojeernefi, tJiis < on«'tuf,jon 
was reaehetl by 0. Mem' in a prisie l•*r.tly }»ubl}!4he«l in I Hn;t, in wlik h he 
miulo tho following noteworthy Hfafi nieui ; 

“The elayw «*W'd *!**■ mfinuftisitire of firebri*do are »ompoutids 

of definite e.heniieal eonijai^itisui and ar** deeoinpti ition prodm t*- of 
rocks of equally definite ehemit a! r oH!|io>.ifiori.'' 

Tins work of Mine’s appears to have been overJookisi, and many 
modom wdenlisfs gemTallyhough erfoneou«|y regard elav< as 
mixtures of qitartx, felspar and the -o exiled “»lay euletfame,*’ Tluil 
highly mistaken view of the ehemi'ul nature of ilay** ih due to a 
ptieiiliarity }M>s.»te»w«d hy them, e.i-ily evplieabli* in the light of this 
hoxitrejjcntite theory, but olherw‘i".e only by a*t!«MHiing the exidtem n of 
a definite “clay substance,** This pimliufity fuminlA in the fa<l. 
that, like all other ahiniino.Hili< »!**(«, ore tltrrmpmtii at high 

• TS>« iti*ffil<ule<ri <4 the OH ifruur' e* ih*-**' f'«rm*»5*'»»'tnwrilied «l gr*-liter 
In th« i#tep niufttlan*—<41 VHmtmmv, J*«<rtJiMFl mn4 Vaimima KtmmtiM. 
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temperatures and by some concentrated acids, forming compounds of the 
most stable type possible, such as the following : 

L &*Al*Al*a, 

2. Si * A1 • A1 • Si, and 

3. Si-Al*Ai*Si. 

If, for instance, a clay of the type 

Si • A1 • SV A1 • Si = 6 Al^Og • 18 SiOg 

is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it loses silica or silica 
and alumina, according to the temperature and duration of treatment, 
forming a compound of one of the three types just mentioned. 

This is also shown by the researches of C. Bischof (see Appendix, 

‘ Clays ’—D), who was one of the first to study the action of sulphuric 
acid on the following clays : 

1 . m RO * 5 R 2 O 3 • 17 SiOg - aq., 

2 . m RO * 5 R 2 O 3 • 16 Si 02 • aq., 

3. m RO • 3 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg - aq., 

4. m RO * 6 R 2 O 3 * 17 Si 02 • aq., 

6 . m RO • 3 R 2 O 3 • 15 Si 02 • aq., 

6 . m RO * 5 R 2 O 3 • 18 Si 02 • aq., 

7. m RO * 6 R 2 O 3 • 12 Si 02 • aq. 

The action of sulphuric acid may be represented as follows : 

1 . 

2 . Si • R • Si • R • Si ^ • R • R • &, 

3 . S1-E-& _ — 

4. ^i-R-Si-R-^i->SVR-R-Si, 

M _ 

5. Si • • :ift • Si, 

_ _ 

6 . ^i • R • Si • R • ^i —> Si • R • R • 

7. ^i • 16 , • fl • ^i -> ^i • • Si. 

The above examples—^which may be increased indefinitely—show 
conclusively that clays are really converted into the highly stable 
compounds stated. The alumina-silica ratio is approximitely 1 ;, 2 -^ 
which cannot be a mere coincidence—and the supposition that clays 
contain a ‘‘ clay substance separable by acids—^though erroneous—is 
a very natural one. 

Mellor and Soldcroft^®® consider that clays are decomposed by 
sulphuric acid in another manner, viz. With separation of silica and 
the formation of aluminium sulphate. This view is highly improbable,» 
as an almost constant ratio of AI 2 O 3 and SiOg has been found in the 
solution by nu^nerous investigators, and this constancy it the founda¬ 
tion of the thein^ of the so-called clay substance.’’ 
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Forchhammer^^^ appears to have been the first to express any doubt 
as to the unitary nature of clays. He supposed that in sulphuric acid 
he had found a valuable ‘‘ solvent ’’ for clays and regarded that portion 
which entered into solution as ‘‘clay” and the remainder as “un¬ 
decomposed felspar.” From time to time, doubts have been expressed* 
as to the value of the so-called “ rational analysis,” but the remarkable 
resistance of clays to strong acids is the chief reason why Forch- 
hammer’s conception of “ clay substance ” is still maintained, though 
modern chemists represent it by a different formula. 

Forchhammer’s theory of clays is now of merely historical interest 
and musf} be abandoned as inconsistent with the facts. 

[With ft, the rational analysis must also be abandoned, at any rate as far as the 
usual interpretation of its results are concerned, f] 

There is, at the present time, no fact known which is not compatible 
with the unitary chemical nature of clays as opposed to the view that 
they are mixtures. 

[This statement must be taken to refer to “ purified ” clays, for many materials 
are commonly termed “ clay ” which obviously contain other constituents. Thus 
“ boulder clay” contains limestone and other stones, loams contain sand which may 
be removed by simple washing, and many “ clays ” contain rock-debris of a nature 
clearly distinct from clay. Unfortunately, some of these obviously “ non-clay ” 
materials are in so fine a state that they cannot be perfectly separated by elutriation 
or similar mechanical processes. It does, however, appear to be true that, q^uite apart 
from the hexite-pentite theory, the essential constituents of clays are definite alumino¬ 
silicates.] 

Minerals of the allophane group are characterised by the ease with 
which they are decomposed by acids. Other hydro-aluminosilicates, 
including several clays, are only readily decomposed by dilute acids 
after they have been heated very strongly. The reason for this 
difference in the behaviour of substances which, according to the 
authors’ hexite-pentite theory, are analogous, can only be explained 
in the following manner : 

“ Disdynamised ” and “ D3mainised ” Compounds 

It has been shown, in connection with the tungstates (p. 95), that 
the presence of a base weakens the bonds in the ring-radicles of com¬ 
plexes. Thus, tungstovanadates with a small content of base are not 
decomposed by acids, but in those richer in base a precipitate of tungstic 
acid readily forms when they are treated with acids. The bonds 
between th§ ring-radicles of complex substances may also be weakened 
in diiier ways, such as by an increase in the proportion of “water of 
constitution” or “water of crystalHsation” or by subjecting the 
substance to a high temperature. 

Compounds in which the chemical relationship between the ring- 

* Seger investigated this subject and recommended it^—under the title of “rational 
analysis”—for relatively ptire clays, but found it imsatisfactory f or the clays used for 
the mantifacture of bricli, tiles, cement, etc. Brongniart and Malaguti®*® did not 
question the “undoubted advantages of rational analysis,” but saw in the results 
obtained an imcertainty “ which compels us to draw conclusions with very great care.” 

t Additions and comments by the translator which cannot conveniently be in¬ 
serted as fopriaotes are printed in smaller type. 
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radicles is weakened by these means so that the substance becomes 
readily decomposable by dilute acids, are said to be ‘‘ disdynamised ’’ 
in order to distinguish them from the “ dynamised substances which 
resist the action of dilute acids. 

The reason why minerals of the allophane group are readily 
decomposed by dilute acids is now clear : in them the relationship 
between the silicon- and aluminium-hexites has been weakened by 
the presence of a high proportion of combined water. 

Clays usually contain only “ water of constitution ; on heating to 
vitrification they are disdynamised and then behave like the analogous 
minerals of the allophane group. 

[The vitrification point of a clay is that temperature to which it must be heated 
in order that sufficient fusion may occur for most of the pores in the clay to be filled 
with fused matter, yet without the material losing its original shape to any appreciable 
extent. In most clays there appears to be no single temperature at which this occurs 
to the exclusion of others ; the material becomes vitrified gradually throughout a range 
of temperature which sometimes extends over 400° C., though some clays vitrify com¬ 
pletely in a very few moments after the fusion of some of their constituents has com¬ 
menced. This property of vitrification is extremely important in the technical appli¬ 
cation of clays; further information about it will be found in the translator’s “British 
Clays, Shales, and Sands.”’®® It is, however, possible that this rcmge of vitrification is 
due to difficulties in maintaining a perfectly constant temperature for a sufficiently long 
time. If, as Doelter has suggested, the vitrification point is definable as that at which 
fusion is first observed to commence, and if, further, in accordance with A. Stock’s 
investigations, which showed that the vitrification point and the true melting point 
of a silicate are identical and that vitrification occurs on heating perfectly pure crystal¬ 
line chemical compounds, then it should be possible to produce a completely vitrified 
mass by maintaining the material for a sufficiently long time at the lowest temperature 
at which fusion can be observed to occur. The cost and difficulty of doing this with 
reasonably large masses of clay are very great, as the conductivity of the material is 
so low, but so far as the translator’s own experiments go, and in so far as he has been 
able to find other similar experimental evidence, there are good reasons for beheving 
that the apparent range of vitrification or of fusion is merely a result of the extra¬ 
ordinarily low conductivity of clay and of the high temperature at which fusion occurs. 
Could clays be fused at temperatures as easily observed as those used in studying the 
melting points of many organic compounds, there is great probability that pure clays 
would be found to have a sharply defined melting point. As it is, the only means of 
effecting vitrification or fusion within a reasonably short time consists in raising the 
temperature considerably above that which would be necessary if time were no con¬ 
sideration. In other words, the term “ range of vitrification ” indicates a practical 
experience even if it may lead to the erroneous assumption that clays diner from 
other definite chemical compounds in not having a sharp, well-defined melting 
point.] 

In order to understand the nature of the state of disdynamisation 
produced when clays are heated to vitrification, it is necessary to 
assuip.e that oxygen has two kinds of vailency—primary and secondary 
—and that the bonding of the ring-radicles is due to both the pripiary 
and the secondary valencies of oxygen. If the proportion of b|ise or 
combined water in the compound is increased, the secondary valencies 
are set free either partially or completely according to the proportion 
of base or water. On increasing the temperature, the bound secondary 
affinities are also partially or completely liberated, according to the 
temperature to which the substance is heated. 

It is conceivable that as soon as the secondary valencies are set 
free, a looser bond must exist between the ring-radicles of the complexes 
concerned. 
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At the vitrification temperature, the nascent secondary oxygen 
valencies of the disdynamised clay molecules at once begin to be 
liberated, and this may readily lead to the formation of polymerisation 
products. If the temperature increases, the liberation also increases, 
and when it is complete the whole of the material is reduced to a 
molten state. It is clear that as the temperature rises, the polymerisa¬ 
tion increases, and this is, necessarily, followed by an increase in 
density. When the mass is completely fused, the point of maximum 
density will have been reached. 

[Some highly interesting investigations by R. Rieke^®'^ on the temperature at 
which certain clays lose their “ combined water ” are worth special attention. This 
investigator followed Le Chatelier’s observation that if a sample of kaolin is slowly 
heated there is a point at which the temperature ceases to rise for some minutes, after 
which it again rises steadily. If the temperature and .duration of the heating are 
plotted as ordinates and abscissse, the graph produced will show a marked flattening 
about 500° C. Rieke examined 10 kaolins, 8 plastic fireclays, 6 non-refractory clays 
(red-burning), and 2 shales, and in each case he found that a marked absorption of 
heat occuiTed and was shown by the flattening of the graph at a temperature of 500° 
to 580° C. The purer the clays, the more noticeable is this break in the rise of tem¬ 


perature. 

In clays containing much free quartz the absorption of heat is obscmred by the 
reactions which the quartz undergoes at the temperatures mentioned, and the more 
complex graphs of the impure clays may be further affected by the reactions of other 
compounds present. 

Rieke also found that the loss of water corresponded to the flattening of the heat¬ 
ing curve; a notable evolution of water commences at 450° C., and almost th© whole 
of the water is removed at a temperature of 550° to 600° C., though for its complete 
expulsion prolonged heating at a higher temperature appears to be necessary. The 
rate of evolution of water is not regular, and diminishes rapidly when most of the 
water has been removed. It is increased by reducing the pressure of the air surround¬ 
ing the clay. 

Mellor and Holdcroft’®® have independently confirmed Rieke’s observations with 
respect to china clay, and have concluded that the “ china clay molecule ” must have 
its OH-groups placed symmetrically. They accept a slight modification of Groth’s 
formula,* viz. : 


HO\ 

ho/ 


Al. 


yo • sio\ 
' \0 • Sio/ 


0 


HO HO 

More recently, Mellor has examined crystalline kaolinite in a "similar manner and 
finds its behaviour is identical with that of the purest Cornwall china clay. 

Unlike the authors of the present volume, Mellor and Holdcroft <x)nclude that the 
“ clay molecule ” is decomposed into its constituent oxides—alumina and silica—-at 
500° C.,t and consider that the formation of sillimanite at higheif temperatures (1200° C.) 
is a confirmation of this in accordance with the equation: 


Al^Oa + SiOa = Al^SiOg. 


They agree that polymerisation of the alumina occurs (with ©yolution of heat at 
800° C.), but have published no formula for the polymerisation-product. In other 
words, they regard the latter as though it were the simple non-polymeiised subotance 
when (according to them) it reacts at 1200° C. with the*siHca to form sillimanite. 


* The views of the authors of the present volume to the distribution of the 
OH-groups are described at greater length in the later Sections—on XRtrarnaiinei 
Portland Cements, and Porcelain Cements—and the following formulae are also critic 
cised on p. 116. 
t See p. 113. 
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W. PukalP^® has suggested the formula : 

OH 

HO • Si • O • O • A1 • OH 


HO • Si • O • O • A1 • OH 
OH 

and in. opposition to all other writers indicates a double bond between the silicon 
atoms. Prom what has been stated on previous pages, however, the bond bet'ween the 
silicon atoms must contain oxygen. The view that a direct connection exists between 
the silicon atoms is also held by Simmonds’’^^, who studied the action of hydrogen at 
high temperatures on lead meta-silicate, to which is usually assigned the formula : 

0-S<J>Pb. 

He reached the conclusion that both oxygen atoms cannot occupy similar positions, 
and suggested the following formula for this silicate : 

__ Si-Si-Si — 

E—i i—K 

Simmonds thus suggests that the silicon atoms are connected directly with each other 
and not through the medium of oxygen atoms. Manchot and Keiser’^^ were unable 
to confirm Simmonds’ observation on lead silicates, and rightly argue that silicon 
compounds in which the silicon atoms are directly connected with each other muat 
evolve hydrogen when treated with hydrofluoric acid and then with alkali, yet this 
reaction never occurs with the silicates now under consideration. Manchot’^* uses 
this argument in criticising Pukall’s formula, and adds that such a double bond would 
imply that kaolinic acid would be more easily decomposed by alkalies than by other 
silicates with a single bond, whereas kaolinic acid is very resistant to alkalies. 

Singer’2* has also criticised Pukall’s formula unfavourably and has pointed out 
that a double silicon bond, like a double carbon bond, is a source of weakness in a com¬ 
pound rather than one of strength. 

The re-combination of water with the dehydrated kaolin is also of interest as 
throwing further light on the constitution of the molecule. Mellor and Holdcroft {l.c.) 
found that even in an autoclave at 300° C. under a pressure of 200 atmosj^eres the 
dehydrated china clay only absorbed 2*5% of water. Bieke found that a Bohemian 
kaolin, which had been heated at 500° C. until all the water had been removed, could 
only be made to re-combine with 1*1% of water. The very small proportion of re¬ 
combination which occurs is a further proof of the remarkably high stability of the 

anhydride Si • A1 • A1 • Si, as pointed out by the authors of the present volume.] 



Burning Clays 

[“ Burning ” is a term used to indicate the heating of articles made of clay under 
industrial conditions in kilns or ovens in order to give them the characteristics desired 
in pottery, bricks, tiles, etc. It differs from simple heating (or calcination) in that the 
clays have been formed into articles of the desirbd shape and in that the heating must 
usually be prolonged and the rise in temperature must be very slow so as to avoid the 
Slotting and cracking of the goods. 

ThjB explanation is necessary, as the shape of the articles and the speed of the 
heating are important determinants of the character of the heated material. * In 
“ burning,” clays are never supposed to be heated to such an extent as to cause them 
to fuse sufficiently for loss of shape to occur. When this happens they are “ over- 
twmed.”] 

So long as clays are^^garded as mixtures of quartz, undecomposed 
felspar and ‘‘ clay sutistance,’" no satisfactory explanation of what 
occurs during the burniag is possible. The great difference in the effect 
of dilute acids on raw and burned clays makes it obvious that some 
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ddiriite <diamkiil rcMictioiiH must oecnir cliiririg flit* biiriiiiig. Tlie nature 
of the»e reaetioiiB ha«, hillierfo, been iiii^xpliiaible. From a mixture/' 
all kincln of Kimple and dcnd>le wiIih miglit be foriiiecb and them* eiiimot 
be adecpiiitcdy «»xamined. Yf‘t a eorrerl iiriderKffinding of the tnindng 
proeiw in not only of aeadmnie valuf% but of great praetieal import mica. 
Hence, the liexite-pentite theory Bhotiki be of greiit a^wistaiic'e in in¬ 
dicating the cdiemiciil reactiorw whicdi take pluee on biirning. 

Thene reactionH may he htiit4»d in teriiin of the I>i«dyiiiimi,«iiti0n 
Theory (p. lOB) as follows : 

1. On heating a clay tfi vitrifieiiiioio part of or itl! tlie miiter of 

constitution ’’ in evolved. Kt^eonditry viiIeiicieH of Hiiiiie of the oxygen 
aioniH are set frees hut //le tiny itnelf Miiikiry rhfwiieal nmitm 

ami Im nat dmmipostal bilo iIm maHiUm ni o.riV/i.f. 

2. If the temperiil urr* exceeds thiit iieeessiiry f«>r ^itrificmtion, the 
free valeneies liheriifi* tlieiiihelves iind farm |iiilyirii*rii%iitifUi procIiictH, 
the iditys eveiiiiiitlly fiising lufher parliiilly or eoiiipletely. Htmee fiiged 
elayn inuht pmHtm proper! ien eluuiiieiilly ditlereiit- from tlicise whieli 
have been iiiertdy vitriliecL Tin* deiiHity of fired rliiyi# iiiiih! iiIho Imi 
higher thiiii thiit of \dtrillt*d cdiiys, 

3. Vitrified clays niiist lie more f»iif4iy iittucked by iieids tliiin uii- 
vitriflefl oiicm, 

priiiii ** o»fwi*nu* h* rrr*44*'»<irf, m 

[III thin tri*" »4 \itritp4 | rltiya ift iiiMiit* 

ffieliiri” of fW'iiiNi ftii4 in tIp’ #4 i4|4|ilitiii4#in miitrfi iirifb 

i4f#t if«|pirliint. fe'nrriil t f4f»« !#>' it* r*#!!- 

ffiMlir.liNfi fii IIP* ttiiftpie/ if4 tSw |i4r4|.*rii|4i* m uppe^ #4 rliiy 

lifn-i vitrilipii fio» ttWiiilly eniiiU e* I**- fua MoOifit.-i t«i mil 

iMiitk m'mmp% Iiyilri4liii»rir. 

It w ffPibfililt. flpit If# rpuiti-41 iiipf ti#« »4 fli#^ 

fiatl of fi»ol iiifitrfliil tif #i iiJuIdy ipifinr umy l#«t f||#^ ripinn *| fliiii 4ti»#f«»|y, 

tlio fiTiii “ vifritiwi ** iiw-nl m f|i« t<Tit O* »l*eli liw« 

only i# ,*! 'OiiOi oiii urnin 

aiPl ii«a f« ft e‘in|4<‘’OifIlf*" «l *1, if flit# « 

flip mm^ ilfifl tii« m thm Ci 44 |« ‘h r#«4te u fwttnM* tii« 

iiiirfitwily i« iwU lip’' tli<'+#>• lpM 4 «rti tr# 

MWiPfiil j 

The <)h«‘rvnf iontt *»f iU4<l HuldriMit’’ '’ «i»fl oihi rs 4i<»w fhiit 

clay vvhk’h hitn l>**i*it h»'af*'(l f» a ri rt/tui mUtri’ »;< (m iM'»<»i)lanri» 

with till* {l»*f>ry) mnn* midily fiHfii t*y Kridi than th«l wltitli hug 
ji(»l l)ii't*n hwifud. It »ft n mi'Il kiMmji Im f f»n fiirtlwr h<«ting 
at a afill !Hgh«*r U-mjaTatHri* a rii.jSrrial i- whirh n'i*i«4jftnt 

tn acsiciH (iti tn llif t!u'»*ryj. S»fh |a»lyn»>ri«4i‘»}) i 

rifcarK will, U(»wi<v«*r, mitki' flu* Iwatrd «'li»y rrstintant («»«irid*«. In thh 
t’onrK’i'tion it inwi»t la* that fhr* igdyttiffinHtuni hrotight 

ahout by di«d>nanii«itif»n in itxidf a dyiiiifiii«afi»4i »n<l >^t» itirmifc«‘H lli<» 
n*i*wt«n«'f <jf f lit* m«f<*riid to fhi mirnJ iidlitfiif *•»<. Thi* ri»»* <*f fftiip'ra- 
turi* can, in faH. tmly liM%f n i tiniph-tr di!'d>n»tni«! Mlir*n «h<»n nu 
f«ilym(!riKaticm wi'urw. Thin hwi »»(■= oytThaAt**! hy thw anthnr^ until 
It WHK pnintfd nut tn them hy A. It. Ji'arli*, and Ihia nviTgight ja th« 
1 ‘auw* o( thf cmitU'UHH <'nnr!si(.i(/ii r«*a»’h«'ti in 3 of tha 

theory. 
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4, The so-called “decomposition” (p. 107) by concentrated acids 
is merely a disdynamisation. 

The observation of R. Rieke that, on burning clays, their tempera¬ 
ture does not rise steadily, but remains constant for a long time, not¬ 
withstanding the increased temperature of the kiln, may be explained 
in terms of the new theory if the constant temperature occurs at the 
sintering point of the clay. 

The statement made by Desch that clays heated to 700° can easily 
add calcium silicate, calcium aluminate, or calcium hydrate may be 
explained by the new theory of burning stated below. 

The behaviour of the silicate molecule towards acids also depends on 
the number of aluminium hydroxyl groups in the molecule. This must 
always be borne in mind when studying this subject, and is therefore 
dealt with exhaustively in the following chapter. 

There can be no doubt that the rise in temperature exerts a dis- 
djnamising action on clays, and that in consequence of this action 
molecular changes are produced in addition to such polymerisation as 
may occur. This is particularly the case with kaolin, as will be seen on 
reading the following chapter. If the theory is extended in this 
manner it will be found to be in complete agreement with the observed 
facts. 

It is not then necessary, as Mellor and Holdcroft suggest, to 
assume that, on heating, clays are decomposed into free silica and 
alumina and that a re-combination of these oxides occurs on further 
heating. 

The investigations of Richter, Bischof, Jochum, Rieke and others 
have shown that the fusing point of clays is greatly influenced by the 
impurities, such as quartz, alkahes, etc., present. A theory of burning 
to be satisfactory must take this into consideration. 

This consideration of the burning process may be allowed to suffice 
as an explanation of the decomposition of shghtly heated clay by 
acids and its greater resistance after heating at a higher temperature. 
At the same time, this theory of burning leads to no conclusions 
with regard to certain properties of kaolin which are described in 
the following chapt§r. It may, therefore, be necessary to modify 
the application of the Disdynamisation theory to burning, as 
further facts are observed. 


The Isomerism and Pol3rmerisation of Kaolin 

From the formula GHgO • GAlaOg - 12 SiOg (kaolin) two isomeric 
substances may be formed. * 

* If a rule made to name the central core first and then the side chains, the 
acid A may be termed di-h~dlum'mo-d4-h-8ilicic acid, and the acid S di^h-siUco-d/i-hr 
olzmA/mc acid. Hence the salts of the A-acid and all silicates with a central aluminium 
core may be termed aluminoaiUcatea, whilst the salts of the /S-acid and all compounds 
with a central silicon core may he termed 
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I i I 


Si Al Al I Si 


Ai Si i Si Al 


A number of darivativcK of t hcHt; two aeid« in which pcntites replace 
hexites are theoretically poMHibh*: 


i AI '• Si j Si I Al j 
”\/ \/' 


Si I Al Al I Si I 
' \/’ 


* * ® 

. V\/\ - 

Si I Al i Al ! Bi 


\/\/ I 


Al i Si I Hi ! Al \- 


A*. S'. 

In accordance with tlic foregoing nomenckture t hi*«’ a«jd» may be 
termed ; 

A' . J)i‘i>-aluviin<t-4i’h-mlkk ttritl, 

A". Di-h-ttlmmiw-tU'P-mlkie acid. 

g' , . . . . l}i-jt~mlicit~Hi'h-nlu»iimc acid. 

B" ^ !H-h-Hilmt‘dkp-ftluminie arid, 

Tiie acids with central iilumininin rings* may l«’ ^hf»rtIy t* rriii*d a- 
kaolinic addn, and those with central silicon rings n-kmdink acids. 

Two, tlirce or more inokcuh*« t»f the aeifk A, A', or A" and «»f the 
acitk 8, S' or H" may lose certain m»dec«les t»f wati*r and then unite to 
form polymerisation products. Thu^, the bdhnving ci»rnj»t>iJmL»« »it» 
pomibk : 

/\/\/\/\ /\/\/\/\^ \ 

Hi Al i Al j Hi I Bi i Al I Ate Hi , j Hi . Al A! , Si | 

\/\/\/\/ k/te A/ V / \/' ■■ / / 


/\/\/\/\ 
Si j Al I Al! Hi I 

\/\AA/ 

A, 


rY 


i Hi , Al A! i Si 


Hi Al ! Al j Hi 


Hi * Al i Al 1 8i i 


i Si ■ Ate Ate 8^ 

/\A/\/\ 

I 8i ; Al j Al; Hi j 
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Si A1 A1 I Si 
\/- 


A 

Si 


Al 


Ai 


\A 

I 

/\ 

Si I 


A', 




Al I Si I Si Al 



etc. etc. 


On polymerisation, separation of water can only occur in two 
analogous rings, as in the centre of the S'g or the side rings of the S "2 
compounds. 

Between the a- and s-kaolinic acids and their salts there must be a 
genetic relationship, as they can be converted into each other. This 
transformation may be represented as follows : 

I. Conversion of the a-kaohnic acid into s-kaohnic acid: 


Si I Al Al I Si I 


o-kaolinic acid. 


I Si I Al I Al I Si 


I Si I Al I Al I Si 


■\A\/ 




a-kaoHnic acid. 


a<kaolmio acid. 


^-kaolinio acid. ^-kaolinio acid. 

n. Conversion of the s-kaolinic acid into a-kaolinio acid 


I Al 1 Si 1 Si- 1 Al I 


/\/\ 


Al 


Si Si Al 


^-kaolinic acid. 


«-kaolinio acid. 


I Al I Si Si I Al 
^-kaoHnio acid. 


a-kaolinio acid. 


a-kaolinio eudd. 
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In an analogous manner the 'polymerised a-kaolinic acids may be 
converted into polymerised 5 -kaolinic acids and vice versa. 

In the chapter on Ultramarines and Porcelain cements two kinds 
of hydroxyl groups in kaohnic acids are described : termed a- and s- 
hydroxyls, respectively. The former—^the hydroxyls of the aluminium 
rings—^are acidophilhc, and the latter—^the hydroxyls of the sihcon 
rings—^are basophiUic. The kaohnic acids—^both simple and poly¬ 
merised—^appear to contain more ^-hydroxyls and less a-hydroxyls ; 
the 5-kaohnic acids, on the contrary (both simple and polymerised), 
contain more a-hydroxyls and less 5-hydroxyls. 

These variations in the number of a- and 5-hydroxyls of the a- and 
5-kaohnic acids must result in these acids having a different relationship 
to other acids and a different solubihty in acids. The more a-hydroxyls 
a-kaohnic acid contains, the more soluble must it be in acids, or in other 
words, the s-kaolinic acids must usually he more soluble in acids than 
the analogous isomers or a-kaolinic acids. 

As the degree of polymerisation must diminish with a-hydroxyls, 
it follows that, cceteris paribus, the polymerised kaolinic acids must he 
less soluble in acids than the non-polymerised ones. Prom the theory it 
follows that the anhydrides of the a-kaolinic acids have the lowest 
degree of solubihty in acids, and therefore the greatest resistance to 
acids. If the plasticity of clays is a function of the water of constitution 
(see p. 65) it follows that: 

1. The a-kaohnic acids can generally have a higher degree of 
plasticity than the 5-kaohnic acids, as the former contain more water 
of constitution. 

2. The polymerised kaohnic acids have, cceteris paribus, a lower 
plasticity than the non-polymerised ones. 

The a- and 5-kaohnic acids must also differ from each other in 
physical characters, such as density, resistance to reagents, etc., as 
well as in chemical structure. There is another interesting consequence 
of the new theory as apphed to kaohnic acids:—^In the salts of the 
kaohnic acids, such a compound as 


A1 


Si Si 


A1 


8 NagO * 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg, 

Normal sodium ^-kaolinate. 

must have the sodium united to the sihcon ring (i.e. 5-sodium) 
more strongly than the a-sodium attached to the aluminium ring; 
i.e. in this compound half the sodium must be more strongly united 
than the remainder. It is also probable, on a priori grounds, that this 
sodium salt wiU behave differently towards different acids; the 
stronger acids can remove the whole of the sodium (both a- and 5 - 
sodium), but the weaker acids can only remove the a-sodium. 
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Tlie Hexite-Pentite Theory and the Facts 

The available experimental material is in entire agreement with 
the theory developed in the preceding pages. In this connection the 
work of {a) W. Pukall’^® and ( 6 ) Mellor and Holdcroft’®® on kaolinisa- 
tion is of special value. 


I 

The Study of Kaolinisation by W. Pukall'^^® 

W. Pukall has endeavoured to prepare kaolin synthetically, and 
from a mixture of 18*75 of quartz, 24*38 of aluminium hydrate, 150 of 
caustic soda and 75 c.c. water heated in a silver crucible until the 
mass became stiff, he obtained a product which, on washing, yielded a 
white, crystalline substance which melted at Seger cone 7 (about 1270°), 
i.e. the temperature at which salt glazed ware is glazed. 

Zettlitz kaoHn or English china clay when melted with ten times 
its weight of common salt at 950° C. evolved water and hydrochloric 
acid and combined with sufl&cient soda (28%) to be comparable to 
NagO * AI 2 O 3 • 2 Si 02 . Both these kaolins are converted into a crystal¬ 
line substance. 

Multiplying the formula just mentoned by 6 , the following com¬ 
pound ; 

6 NagO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa * 12 H2O, 

is formed ; it may be the salt of either an a- or an ^-kaolinic acid. 

From PukalPs investigations it appears highly probable that the 
salt he obtained is a polymerised sodium 5 -kaolinic acid of the following 
formula : 



6 NaaO • 6 Al^O^ • 12 SiOa • 12 H 2 O. 


As the ratio AlgOg : Si 02 in the salt obtained by Pukall is the same 
as that in kaolin, he endeavoured to remove the Na 20 and to obtain 
the free acid, i.e. the “ kaolin.” For this purpose he used two methods : 
by treatment with (a) carbonic acid and ( 6 ) hydrochloric acid. The 
results of these two experiments, whilst in agreement with the H.P. 
theory, were quite different : the carbonic acid, as a weak acid, only 
removes the a-sodium and converts the Si-hexites into pentites ; the 
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hydrochloric acid, as a strong acid, removes the whole of the o-sodium 
and half the s-sodium, as may he seen from the following : 

a. The Behavioub oe PtrKALL’s Sodium s-Kaolinatb towaeds 

Caebonic Acid 

The sodium di-s-kaolinate (6 Na^O • 6 AljOa • 12 Si 02 12 HjO) 
of the above-mentioned structure was heated in a Soxhlet’s apparatus 
for 264 homrs with carbonic acid in order to remove the soda, and by 
this means Pukall obtained a substance corresponding to the formula 



2 NajO • 4 HjO • 10 SiO* • 6 AljOg • 12 HgO. 

The analyses made confirm this formula : 

NajO HjO AI 2 O 3 SiO* 


Calculated . 7.63 17.76 37.68 36.94 

Pound. 7.10 19.95 37.49 36.82 


The carbonic acid converts the Si-hexite into Si-pentite as already 
described. The feebly acid carbonic acid can only remove the acido- 
phillic aluminium rings, and not the strongly basophiUic Si-rings. 

6. The Bbhavioue ob Pukall’s Sodium a-KAOLiNATB towards 
Hydeochloeic Acid 

Pukall also endeavoured to remove the NajO in the sodium salt 
above mentioned by means of a stronger acid, for which purpose he 
selected hydrochloric acid. The sodium salt dissolves in this acid 
and is obtained, on treatment with ammonia, in the form of a 
voluminous white precipitate corresponding to 



A1 I Si Si A1 I 



(R2O4H2O 12 Si 02 BAljOa)* 32H2O. 

0.6Na2O 0.5(NH4)20 12Si02 eAljO* 2OH2O. 

Calculated - 1.77 1.48 41.16 34.99 20.68 

Pound . 2.16 1.26 42.07 36.33 20.00 
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Pukall did not deUTmiru' ilw propfirtiun *4 Nrt,<l tmd (NH*),0 and 

suegestfd the following foririuln : _ 

3If,0 Al,0, 2 HjO, 


(ftilculftted 
Pound ... 


HI.R# 13,47 

2IMXJ 12.07 


The hydrochlorbnt'id, l«'ijigi» Htnoig iK-id, ronnni ii . muh- lni«i- fruiii iho 
sodium salt, yet a small j»ri»pf*r*iun f4 the Im-r ’'till n nwiie . It 
probable that the hydrurhlorii- lu-id removeH half the a '.ndttim ; the 
remainder Iwiiig repliu-etl bv Nil,. 

Ithasaln-ady Iweti ‘hown that the ehemieid aiol |*hv ieal piniM rtiea 
of any a-kaohnie lo'iil mti*l ditT«’r from tlniwe of aii^^ o h.iohnir iM'id.^aijd 
an acid a-kaoliiiate miid differ still tnore wideH' fjoin '* kaolin i» 
kaolinic acid). As a mutter of faet. Piikali has proM'fl ihnf kaolin ih 
different from the kaolinati* )fin*<mMrh «h the former onlv lowei.* itn «,au r 
on heating to ri'diie',"*. but fh** lntt«*r partt* wjih half it i wafer at 
temj«r«t»«*H Mow 350 f hu4 the retiiaiiider on In »in>g to redm '!»>. 
Other projiertieit of thi'w* tw«i enb‘f>uie**» aLo »onfif!n the riew that 
they requirt* different >>fruettifMl forimike. Kaolin, for eiamjih*, m 
very pIuHtie <*n nerount nd the maiiy ttff group* d lontaite*, 'llie 
number of Olf-gnaip** in the a«'id kaolinafe i-* tniM h !«'*;« and part of 
them are repbw'ed by bii*ie groujeo lienee, it i‘* not •iirpte'ing that 
Pukall should find thisi salt to la* !•'•*« pladie than kaojin.* Vlh*n 
Pukall’n salt is mixed with rjuartr, and fektpar it form* a trry lean 
mixture, and on heating thi*i t«i l3Ttt a la-niitiful, white, ti«n«bMent 
poreelain in produeiaL If th«* «am»’ <iaH i* tnixe*! with free eilna an«l 
alumina the mixture i»* not plasfie, though kaolsn, when similarly 
treated,retains its pla«tieity. Mori'over, this mixture d«a»» not prtMlnei* 
a true poreelain on Imrning. 

Pukall has als*i prepar»*d tin* alaive mentionetl noilitim salt of 
«-kaohnic acid by another nieihiak tin l♦oillng and then flining, kaohii 
with eaustie soda and » little hydriiled ahimtna, atid then wardnng the 
product, a while rryetalline mass is obfaiiH'd whn h Pukall ha** idmwn 
to be (he alwive-mentioned eealiiini s-kaolinate. This methial i« of 
great theoit«tieal importanei*. m it shows a definite genet if'tebitton»h»p 
muMt exist lad ween the n,^kaolifiie aeid and the * kaohnie and ; one 
being converted inpj the other iimler eertain rr-nditioirn*. Iliia agree* 
with the reaulta obtained by Mellorattd Hotderoft and diseussed in the 
next flection, 

Pukall has, further, made t he interest ingdiseo very that if sdienttnd 
alumina are heat4<d with an exe#.>** of a very strong alkali wilutioii the 
compound produ^i (arAlgOg • 23fRiO*) alway* haa the mmi» molecular 
ratio of alumina amd iilica, no matter whether the Mm and alumina 
are fne or in a combined *tate. 


* Fuf notiw on tb» nfiitte,in»iim tMweefl iilimtwity twttl MWtWtttbia, 

p»m 133. 
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II 


The Study of Kaolin by Mellor and Holder oft 


Mellor and Holdcroft have studied the structure of kaolin by 
means of the purest china clay obtainable, this kaolin having a com¬ 
position approximating very closely indeed to the formula : 

AI2O3 • 2 SiOa • 2 HgO. 


The result of their investigations leads to the conclusion that in all 
probability china clay is an a-kaolinic acid with a structure represented 
by the formula * : 



Si A1 A1 Si 


2 H2O • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa * 10 HgO. 

This a-kaolinic acid is converted on heating to 500-600® C. into a 
derivative of 5-kaolinic acid, as shown in the following diagram : 



At a higher temperature (800-900® C.) the 5-kaolinic anhydride is poly¬ 
merised with a liberation of heat, and at a temperature of 1100-1200® 
the polymeric anhydride of the 5-acid is converted into a polymeric 
anhydride of the a-kaolinic acid with absorption of heat. 

In this way the genetic relationship between the 5- and the 
a-kaolinic acid previously discovered by Pukall is confirmed. 

The changes just mentioned are based on the following con¬ 
siderations :— 

1 . The heating curve plotted by MeUor and Holdcroft for pure 
kaolin shows, at temperatures above 500® C., a reduction in the rate 
at which the temperature rises, and this is doubtless due to the occur¬ 
rence of an endothermic or heat-absorbing reaction. At 900® C. a 
feeble exothermic reaction occurs, and between 1000® and 1200® another 
strong endothermic reaction takes place. These three “critical 
temperatures ” are due to f :— 

(a) The conversion of the a-kaoHnic acid into the anhydride of 
5 -kaolinic acid. 

(b) The polymerisation of the anhydride of the 5-kaolinic acid. 

(c) The conversion of the polymerised anhydride of the 5-kaolinic 
acid into a polymerised anhydride of the a-kaolinic acid. 

* Mellor and Holdoroft’s formula is given on p. 110. 

t Mellor and Holdcroft’s interpretation of these results is given on p. 122, 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.P. THEORY 

It will bo observed that the solubility of the alumina in the china 
clay after heating to 600° is only slightly higher than that in the clay 
heated to 100°. It appears as if the conversion of the a-kaolinic acid 
into 5-kaolinic acid commences at this temperature. At 700° there is a 
notable increase in the proportion of soluble alumina; at higher 
temperatures the solubihty of the alumina appears to diminish so that 
at 800° C. it is only 0-68 ; at 900° it is still lower, and, at 1000°, the 
solubility of both silica and alumina is very small. The solubihty of 
the alumina in china clay does not agree entirely with the conclusions 
previously expressed (see Section I, p. 120) in which it was stated that 
the conversion of the a-kaohnic acid into the anhydride of the 
»-kaolinic acid occurs at 500-600° 0., but the above Table clearly offers 
a general confirmation of the theory inasmuch as it shows an increased 
solubility in hydrochloric acid as the temperature to which china clay 
is heated is increased. 

4. The specific gravity of the s-kaohnic acids must, clearly, 
differ from that of the a-kaolinic acids and the investigations of MeUor 
and Holdcroft have shown that this is the case, the specific gravity 
diminishing as the conversion of the a- into the s-kaolinic acid takes 
place. The Table below shows that at 600° the specific gravity of the 
clay is distinctly lower than at 110°. 

At high temperatures the polymerisation which occurs and the 
formation of the polymerised anhydride of a-kaolinic acid must 
necessarily result in a series of increases in the specific gravity of the 
material. Mellor and Holdcroft have (without recognising the true 
nature of the compounds with which they were dealing) determined 
the specific gravity of the various a- and s-kaolinic acid derivatives, as 
shown in the following Table : 


Specific Gravity. 

2.616 
2.473 
2.469 
2.497 
2.560 
2.734 

Hence the various consequences of the H.P. theory as applied to 
the kaolinic acids are in complete agreement with the facts. 

Mellor and Holdcroft have endeavoured to explain the three 
critical temperatures (600-600°, 800-900°, and 1100-1200°), mentioned 
above, which are recognisable on heating kaolin, and the abnormal 
behaviour of dehydrated kaolin towards acids, on the assumption that 
(o) between 600° and 600° the substance loses all its water and is 
decomposed into free silica and alumina, (6) polymerisation of the 
alumina occurs at 800-900°, and (c) the free silica and alumina re-com- 


Temperatur©. 

110 ° 

600° 

700° 

800° 

900° 

1000 ° 



REVIEW OF MELLOR & HOLDCROFT’S EXPERIMENTS US 


bine at 1100-1200°. This explanation of Mellor and Holdcroft’s is 
highly improbable, and is contradicted by their experimental results. 
Thus, the Table showing the solubility of kaolin, alumina, and silica 
which have been heated to various temperatures {supra) shows that 
at 700° only 0-98 per cent, of the alumina presumably set free from the 
china clay is dissolved, whilst 20*4 per cent, of the hydrated alumina is 
dissolved under similar conditions. To suggest that this low solu¬ 
bility is due to the alumina being in the nascent state is to make the 
whole experiment quite inexplicable, as alumina definitely known to be 
in this state has a still higher solubihty. In any case, such a difference 
in solubility as Mellor and Holdcroft suppose is quite incomprehensible, 
and their assumption that the alumina from the clay is more readily 
converted into an insoluble modification than that existing when 
hydrated alumina is heated is untenable, as the difference in solubility 
is far too large. Moreover, such an assumption is unnecessary, 
because, as already explained, the hexite-pentite theory gives a much 
simpler interpretation which is in closer agreement with the facts. 

The hygroscopicity of china clay, alumina and silica which had been 
heated to various temperatures has also been determined by Mellor 
and Holdcroft. The values obtained appear to be in opposition to the 
assumption that china clay is dissociated into free alumina and free 
silica at 500-600°. 

The hygroscopicity was determined by standing the materials for 
24 hours at 25® over 10 per cent, sulphuric acid and noting the increase 
in weight; this was considered to be due to the water vapour absorbed. 
The following results were obtained by these investigators : 


Temi^erature. 

Percentage of water absorbed. 


China Clay. 

Alumina. 

SiUca. 

110" 

0.71 


18.35 

600" 

0.33 

9.80 

16.93 

700" 

0.31 

10.33 

15.34 

800" 

0.37 

10.75 

12.85 

900" 

0.34 

9.19 

3.96 

1000" 

0.04 

0.01 

0.00 


The low hygroscopicity of china clay compared with that of silica 
and alumina (600-900°) is extremely puzzling if it is assumed that the 
clay dissociates into free silica and alumina on heating. But in the light 
of the H.P. theory this is readily understood. If china clay were to dis¬ 
sociate as Mellor and Holdcroft assume, the product should have a 
much higher hygroscopicity than it possesses. 

Another interesting investigation of Mellor and Holdcroft is their 
attempt to produce hydrous china clay from the dehydrated (heated) 
material. &mples of china clay which had been maintained for a long 
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melting range” (like a heterogeneous mixture) it •would be necessary to keep it for 
a sufficiently long time at the lowest temperature at which any fusion appears to 
occur. The time required is so great that the cost of such tests becomes prohibitive, 
but until they have been made it is not logical to assume that the apparent behaviour 
of clays is necessarily opposed to their being definite chemical compounds and not 
mixtures. It is, moreover, not impossible that the progressive decomposition of the 
molecules containing substituted elements may make what are really true compounds 
behave as heterogeneous mixtures, though the former suggestion appears to affiord a 
more probable explanation.] 

That a close relationship does exist between the melting point and 
chemical constitution of a compound cannot be denied, and this being 
the case, the following statements are direct consequences of the H.P. 
theory:— 

1 . Clays are usually kaolinic acids which have undergone a partial 
polymerisation. In the theoretically possible compound : 



I Si A1 1 A1 Si L 

“)A(yy“ 



18 HjO • 18 AI 2 O 3 • 36 SiOa, 


one or more hydrogen atoms may be replaced by K, Na, Ca, Mg, Fe, 
etc,; one or more aluminium atoms may be replaced by Fe, Mn, Cr, Co, 
etc.; one or more siKcon atoms may be replaced by Ti, Zr, etc. By 
such replacements compounds would be produced containing very 
small 'percentages of certain elements which would, nevertheless, have a 
marked influence on the melting point. It is obvious that this influence 
must be different with different elements. Not only must bases have a 
different effect on the melting point from that exerted by acids, but 
the various bases and acids will vary in their individual influence. 
Hence, the melting point of the material will be affected according as 
K, Na, Ba, or Ca, etc. replaces one or more hydrogen atoms, and 
wWher a portion of the aluminium is replaced by Fe or Cr or Mn, etc., 
or whether Ti or Zr is substituted for part of the silicon. 

Other variations in the melting point will occur according as a ' 
portion of the hydrogen, aluminium or silicon is replaced by analogous 
substances. 

In all these cases the melting point is a periodic function of the 
atomic weight of the substituting element, i.e. there must be a definite 
relationship between the change in the melting point and tfie atomic 
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weight of the replacing element. As the atomic weight increases, the 
melting point of the clay may rise or fall. 

2 . Clays and alnminosihcates have varying AI 2 O 3 : SiOg ratios. 
With any variation in the proportion of alumina or silica the melting 
point of the clay must also rise or fall. 

3. The melting points of isomeric aluminosilicic acids and of the 
corresponding salts must differ from each other. 

(See ‘‘ Basis and Ring Isomerism,” p. 63.) 

The H.-P. Theory and the Facts 

The available experimental evidence is not sufficient to prove 
completely the foregoing consequences of the H.P. theory regarding the 
relationship of the melting point and the chemical constitution of 
clays. Such facts as are known, however, are confirmatory of the 
theory. 

Consequence 1 (p. 126) 

It follows from the theory that the melting point of a clay must 
depend on the nature of the elements which replace some of the H, 
Si or A1 in the theoretically pure kaohnic acid or clay. Opposed to this 
theory is the law of Bischof and Richter’^® which states that “ equiva¬ 
lent amounts of fiuxes have an equal influence on the melting point of 
any clay in which they occur.” 

[In order to obtain a numerical expression of this law, Bischof re-calculated the 
analyses of the clays he examined so as to show their molecular proportions, and 
arranged these as a formula of the type 

O • aAlgOa • 6Si02, 

in which the amount of base is constant, the two variables being the silica and alumina. 
Considering these variables alone, he suggested that the refractoriness of a clay might 
be represented by a coefidcient or quotient (FQ). According to Bischof: 

a® 

Fire resistance Quotient (Bischof) FQg =—,] 

According to this law, it follows that equivalent amounts of potash, 
soda, ferric oxide, etc. should have an equal influence on the 
melting point of clays containing them. The following compositions 
of clays may be taken as an illustration : 

0.5 KgO- 9.5 H 2 O • 6 AI 2 O 3 -12 8102, 

0.5 Na 20 • 9.5 HgO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg, 

0.26 KgO • 0.25 NagO • 9.5 HgO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg, 

10 H 2 O - 5.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 FcgOg • 12 SiOg, 

10 HgO • 5.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 Mn 203 • 12 SiOg. 

These contain the same amount of fluxes, viz. 0*5 molecules, and 
should all have the same melting point. Actual determinations of the 
melting points of these clays show that this is not the case. 
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In direct opposition to Bischof and Richter’s law are the extensive 
studies of Jochum'^^® on a series of fireclays in connection with Seger 
Cones. The data obtained by Jochnm are summarised in the following 
Table : 


Ko. 

SiOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

Total 

Fluxes 

Eefractoriness 
in Seger Cones 

1. 

63.32 

44.15 

0.56 

0.28 

0.23 

0.61 

_ 

1.58 

36 

2. 

62.24 

43.43 

0.87 

_ 

0.32 

0.35 

— 

1.54 

35 

3. 

62.50 

45.22 

0.81 

— 

0.54 

0.60 

— 

1.85 

36 

4. 

62.74 

45.81 

1.00 

0.15 

0.05 

0.54 

— 

1.74 

36 

5. 

62.50 

46.25 

0.35 

0.47 

0.13 

0.32 

— 

1.27 

36 

6. 

62.33 

45.81 

1.30 

_ 

— 

1.43 

— 

2.73 

35 

7. 

63.11 

44.63 

2.34 

0.86 

0.65 

0.22 

— 

4.07 

36-36 

8. 

62.74 

46.00 

1.07 

— 

0.23 

0.24 

TiOa 

1.54 

35 

9. 

63.35 

44.13 

0.89 

0.28 

— 

1.34 i 

1.11 

3.62 

35 

10. 

63.35 

43.36 

0.83 

0.24 

— 

1.43 

— 

2.50 

35 

11. 

61.45 

45.23 

0.55 

0.30 

0.41 

1.78 

— 

3.03 

35 

12. 

61.57 ! 

45.70 

1.31 

0.86 

— 

0.77 

— 

2.94 

35 

13. 

61.67 1 

45.90 

1.13 

0.24 

0.09 

0.60 

— 

2.06 

35 

14. 

61.90 

46.10 

1,14 

0.24 

0.09 

0.60 

— 

2.07 

36-36 

16. 

51.43 

45.57 

1.31 

0.89 

— 

0.77 

— 

2.97 

35 

16. 

66.00 

40.60 

2.86 


1.30 Diff. 

— 

4.16 

35 

17. 

67.00 ! 

37.00 

3.66 

0.57 

— 

1.77 

— 

6.00 

35 

18. 

68.19 i 

39.37 

0.85 ' 

0.09 

0.41 

1.14 

— 

2.49 

34 

19. 

52.34 1 

40.11 

2.54 

0.25 

0.91 

3.87 

— 

7.57 

33 

20. 

52.92 ! 

39.16 

2.57 

0.18 

1.24 

3.55 

— 

7.54 

30 

21. 

52.48 

39.16 

2.55 

0.18 

1.23 

3.52 

— 

7.48 

32 

22. 

52.90 

38.40 

4.80 

2.40 

0.80 

1.00 

— 

9.00 

32 


A glance at this Table will show the invalidity of Bischof and 
Richter’s law. This is particularly noticeable with respect to clays Nos. 

7 , and 8. The total percentage of fluxes in No. 6 clay is 2-73, in 
No. 7 clay 4-07 and in No. 8 clay 1-54, but the refractoriness of all three 
clays is the same (cone 36). Indeed, the clay with the lowest pro¬ 
portion of fluxes (No. 7) has, if anything, a higher degree of refractori¬ 
ness than the other two. The figures in connection with clays No. 17 
and 18 are even more striking. Clay No. 17 contains 6-00 of fluxes 
whilst No. 18 contains only 2*49, yet the refractoriness of No. 17 is a 
Seger cone higher than No. 18, i.e. cone 36 as compared with cone 34, 
whereas, according to the Bischof-Eichter law, No. 17 should be con¬ 
siderably more fusible than No. 18. In the case of clays No. 19 and 21, 
the composition is practically identical, but the refractoriness is 
different. 

[Seger’*® has pointed out that the Bisehof-Richter law is only* apphoable to clayrs 
containing a very small proportion of basic oxides, i.e. to the most iughly refractory 
clay^, and that it is quite useless for second-grade fireclays and clays used for building 
purposes. 

Richter’®® found that the form in which the silica is present in a clay, i.e. whether 
combined or in the free state, has a profound influence on the melting point. Hence, 
as Seger has pointed out, the resistance of clay to heat does not depend on the com¬ 
position of the material as a whole, but on the compounds present in it and on their 
state of aggregation. This fact has been repeatedly confirmed and is well kn$^wn to all 
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manufacturers of refractory goods. Indeed, the remarkable variations in fireclay 
deposits are a daily source of anxiety to those using them. For this reason, and because 
he regarded the,variety of minerals present in most clays as rendering abor^t^e all 
consideration of the melting point of any clay as a whole, Seger’^° insisted that it is 
first necessary to free the clay as far as possible from sand, silt, and other impurities 
by washing, and then to study the melting point of the purer product thus obtained. 
He therefore applied Bischof’s Quotient to that portion of the clay which is sufficiently 
fine to be washed out by a current of water flowing at the rate of 0.18 mm. per second 
(i.e. on the nearest approach to “pure clay ” obtainable on mechanical blutriation of 
a concimercial clay and termed by him “ clay substance,” but more accurately 
in the case of china clay by J. W. Mellor’®®, sjadpeliniteixitlae case of plastic clays by 
A. B. Searle’®*). With this purified material Seger obtained results which agreed much 
better with the actual fusion tests. As, however, serious discrepancies still existed— 
4ven among the higher-grade clays—Seger eventually suggested the following formula 
applied to the clayite or pelinite above mentioned, and not to the material as a whole : 

Fire-resistance Quotient (Seger) FQ = (a-fb) 

s b 

This formula, though applicable to a larger number of clays than Bischof’s, is, 
like the latter, extremely limited in its application and is far from reliable, and Seger 
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Fig. 1.—Ludwig’s Chart % 

himself found several fireclays and kaolins in regard to which it proved impossible to 
obtain an agreement between his formula an4 the results of actual fusion tests. That Seger 
recognised this is clearly shown in the following statements in his “ Collected Papers” : 
“ Both Bischof’s and my coefficients only give approximate figures, as the fusion of 
clays involves several important physical factors which must inevitably be omitted 
from any method of calculation.” “ It is unwise to attach much importance to any 
coefficient, because it cannot include the variations in the size of the grains of clay 
this factor being quite as important as the composition of the material. Thus, silica 
in an extremely finely divided state acts energetically as a flux, but coarser silica in¬ 
creases the heat resistance of some clays to which it is added ! ” Seger also laid great 
stress on the irregularity of composition observed in clays, and declared them to be 
“ not homogeneous, but merely mixtures of various minerals of which the largest 
proportion is * clay substance.’ ” “ Hence, any figure which it is claimed represents the 
melting point based on the composition of the material can only be rough approxima¬ 
tions.” 

When Seger’s quotient is applied to the analyses slibwn in the Table on page 127, 
the results obtained are so coiiflicting that it is impossible to trace any direct con- 
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nection between Seger’s quotient and the Seger cone numbers in the last column of 
the 'Dable. It is, however, only fair to observe that the temperatures indicated by 
these Seger cones are not the true melting points of the clays, but only the “ softening 
points,” and Bischof has shown there is no simple law connecting the temperature at 
which Seger cones bend with that at which they melt. 

A method of calculation similar to those of Bischof and Seger, but differing in 
the manher of its representation, is that of T. Ludwig’®®, who assumed that the fluxes 
in a clay aro in the form of a solid solution with the clay as a solvent, and arranged 
the composition of a clay as a formula with alumina as unity thus: 

X RO AI 2 O 3 y SiOa, 

plotting X as ordinates and y as abscissae. Ludwig obtained a chart (Fig. 1) in which 
the diagonal lines represent the limits of the Seger cones marked thereon, so that the 
“ melting point ” of a clay is represented in terms of these cones. This chart is in 
close agreement with the experimental observations of many fireclays and kaolins, 
but is entirely unreliable for clays in which the total fluxing oxides exceed 6 per cent. 
Ludwig attributed its failure to the heterogeneous nature of clays and to the irregular 
distribution of the fluxes in them. 

The relationship between the composition of clays and their melting point has 
also been investigated by H. Seger’®®, who studied the melting point of mixtures of 
silica and alumina and of silica and kaolin to which sufficient felspar was added to 
keep the alkali-content of the various mixtures constant. 

Seger found that mixtures of free silica and alumina behave in a maimer similar 
to mixtures of kaolm and pure quartz-sand, so far as the melting points are concerned. 
In both cases the larger the proportion of silica the lower the melting point, until a 
material is obtained with a molecular ratio of 1 AlgOg: 17 Si 02 , after which the 
addition of more silica increases the melting point until practically pure silica is 
obtained. These results are summarised in the curve shown in Fig. 2 (see also 
p. 132). 

That some definite relationship does exist between the composition and the 
softening point of clays is shown by the existence of a regular series of Seger cones. 
These are composed of mixtures of pure kaolin with marble, felspar, and quartz in 
atomic proportions, the whole being reduced to an exceedingly fine powder. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the purest possible materials are used in the manufacture 
of these cones, no definite general formula has been found for connecting the fusing 
point of these cones with their composition. Seger laid special emphasis on the un¬ 
desirability of attempting to correlate the Seger cones with definite temperatures. 
“I permit the preparation of a scale of comparison between my cones and definite 
temperatures,” he wrote, “ with the greatest imwillingness, more especially as I have 
found no means of comparison for the highest cones.” Seger’s caution and modesty 
are well known, so that it is interesting to note that later investigations have proved 
that, with trifling exceptions, all the cones above No. 10 correspond very closely to 
definite temperatures, provided that the rate and other conditions of heating are 
favourable and constant, but that slight variations in the condition of heating cause 
serious discrepances in the behaviour of the cones. It should, however, be noted 
that Seger’s cones do not show the melting points of the mixtures composing them, 
but only the resultant of the various forces which cause them to bend to a definite 
extent. Whether there is any relationship capable of simpler expression numerically 
between the bending temperatures of Seger cones and their true melting points remains 
to be proved. Meanwhile, in view of the misuse of terms in the literature of the subject, 
too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that Seger cones merely indicate the 
eoflemng points of the materials of which they are made. These softening points, 
together with the molecular composition of the cones, are shown in the Table 
on the next page. * 
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SEGER CONES AND TEMPERATURES 


Estimated 
Temperature “ C. 

Clone No. 

Molecular Composition j 

KjO 

CaO 

AlaO, 

SiOa 

1320 

11 

.25 

.58 

1 

10 

1350 

12 

.21 

.50 

1 

10 

1380 

13 

.19 

.53 

1 

10 

1410 

14 

.17 

.39 

1 

10 

1435 

15 

.14 

.33 

1 

10 

1460 

16 

.13 

.29 

1 

10 

1480 

17 

.11 

.26 

1 

10 

1500 

18 

.10 

.23 

1 

10 

1520 

19 

.09 

.20 

1 

10 

1530 

20 

.08 

.18 

1 

10 



21 

.07 

.15 

1 

10 



22 

.06 

.14 

1 

10 



23 

.06 

.13 

1 

10 



24 

.05 

.12 

1 

10 



25 

.04 

.11 

1 

10 

1580 

26 

.04 

.10 

1 

10 

1610 

27 

.02 

.03 

1 

10 

1630 

28 

— 


1 

10 

* 


28 J 

— 

— 

1 

9 

1650 

29 

— 

— 

1 

8 

* 


294 

— 

— 

1 

7 

1670 

30 

— 

— 

1 

6 

1690 

31 

— 

— 

1 

5 

1710 

32 t 

— 

— 

1 

4 

1730 

33 

— 


1 

3 

1750 


34 

— 

— 

1 

2.5 

1770 


35 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1920 


40 

— 


1 



* These cones are not manufactured, as their Estimated Temperatures lie too close 
to neighbouring cones, and are somewhat irregular, 
t Pure silica behaves like cone 32. 

It will be observed that there is a fairly regular difference in temperature between 
consecutive cones, but this is not sufficiently constant for any simple law to be found 
from a graph of the cone numbers and temperatures. 

Simonis’®* has studied mixtures of kaolin, quartz, and felspar in connection with 
Seger cones and found that the felspar acts as a constant and neutral flux. He also 
concluded that the softening point of such a mixture might be represented nuinerically 
by a “ refractory index,” using the symbols h for the percentage of kaolin, 8 for that 

of quartz, and / for that of felspar. According to Simonis, if A; is greater than | the 
“refractory index” will be R /-f 60. Eor bodies high in silica, in which 

I is greater than h, the refractory index ” is ^ — A; — / 60. The value of this 

“ refractory index ” in terms of Seger cones is* given in the accompanying Table :— 


Refractory index . 

17.5 

22.6 

28 , 

33.7 

39.2 

44.6 

50 

57.6 

Seger cone.... 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

26 

Refractory index .. 

65 

72 

80 

89 

102 

114 

127 

141 

Seger cone. 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
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It will be observed that there is no simple relationship between Simonis’ Refractive 
Index and the corresponding Seger Cones. 

In short, the Bischof-Richter law, together with the various modi¬ 
fications of it and the other attempts to correlate the melting points of 
clays with their chemical constitution here noticed, which are not in 
accordance with the H. P. theory, is shown by the above evidence to be 
erroneous. Further investigations must show that, in accordance with 
the H.P. theory, the true melting point of a clay (not the “ softening 
point ”) is a periodic function of the atomic weight of the replacing 
elements. 

[That this relationship has not been found is, in part, due to the difficulties experi¬ 
enced in melting the purer and therefore the most refractory clays, and also to the 
very wide^read belief that clays are heterogeneous mixtures and not true chemical 
compounds. The general evidence in favour of the H.P. theory is, however, so strong 
as to make this consequence of it highly probable, even thot^h the experimental 
evidence at present available in respect of melting points is of little or no assistance. 
In due time the various germs of truth in Bischof’s and other theories will emerge 
from the obscurity in which they have so long lain, in consequence of the non-existence 
of a correct theory as to the constitution of clays and allied substances.] 

It is highly probable that the melting point will be lowered by the 
substitution of elements of higher atomic weights. Such an effect has 
been observed by G. Japtsch’^® in other complexes with the general 
formula : 

3Mo-X203-6NA'24H20, 
where Mo = MgO • MnO • NiO • CeO • ZnO, and 
X2O3 = La/203 * 06303 • Pr203 • Nd203 • Sm203 • Gd203. 

This is shown in the following Table : 



Mg 

Mn 

Ni 

Oe 

Zn 

La. 

113.5° 

87.2° 

110.5“ 

BBHi 


Ch 

IZl.S” 

83.7” . 

108.6° 

98.6° 

92.8“ 

Pr 

111 .2'’ 




91.6“ 

Nd 



106.6° 

96.6° 

88.5° 


96.2° 


92.2° 

83.2° 

76.6“ 

Gd 

77.6° 

— 

72.6“ 


66 .6° 


The divalent manganese appears to behave in an exceptional 
manner which cannot, at present, be explained. 

^nsequenee 2 (see p. 126) , 

The melting point of silicate containing no alumina increases with 
the silica-content. Thus, bisilicates fuse at a higher temperature than 
monosilicates, and trisilicates are more difficult to fuse than bisihcates. 

In most cases, the physical properties of complex substances differ 
from those of their constituents. This is also the case with alumino¬ 
silicates in which, according to the researches of C. Bischof, a lower 
fusing point accompanies a higher siHoa-content, the alurmnosihcates 
which are rich in silica being more fusible than those relatively poor in 
silica. 
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A glance at Fig. 2, which, shows the results obtained by Seger’®" 
on mixtures of pure siUca and alumina (see p. 129) shows :— 

1 . An increase in the proportion of sihca is accompanied by an 
increased fusibiUty. 

2 . The melting point, or more strictly the softening point, di¬ 
minishes with an increase in the proportion of sihca until the mixture 
with a ratio AljOs: Si02=l: 15 is reached, after which there is a 
change in the direction of the curve until a ratio 1 : 17 is reached, after 
which an increase in the proportion of sihca is accompanied by an 
increase in the melting point. 



/fols.S/02, 

Fiq. 2 .—^Relation of Softening Point to Composition (Seger) 


The flattening in the curve indicates the formation of a compound, 
and as glasses are known with a ratio of AlgOg: SiOg =2: 36, the curve 
appears to indicate the existence of a secondary type of such a glass. 
The compound AlgOg, 17 SiOg would then have a high molecular weight 
and the following structural formula :— 

/\/\/\ 

|Si|Si|Sil 
\/—\/ 

^2 ill* 

A_A 

Consequence 3 (see p. 126) 

No experimental evidence is available for proving the correctness or 
otherwise of this consequence of the H.P. theory, but further investiga- 
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tions of clays and aluminosilicates will, in aE probability, lead to the 
definite confirmation of this theory. 


In connection with the foregoing observations the behaviour of the 
so-called mineralisers^^^ may be mentioned. The ones most generally 
used are the chlorides of calcium, magnesium, manganese, aluminium, 
and silicon, the fluorides of calcium, sodium, potassium, magnesium 
and silicon, the tungstates of potassium and lithium, the borates of mag¬ 
nesium, calcium and sodium, the phosphates of potassium, magnesium, 
etc. These mineralisers appear, in many cases, to form sodahtic com¬ 
pounds with silicates (see Sodalites p. 59) and, on adding a minerahser 
to a compound or mixture, the melting point of the substance is con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

Mineralisers play an important part in the synthesis of various 
minerals and without them some minerals cannot be produced. 

The Cause of Plasticity in Olay 

Before concluding this chapter, a few words may be added on the 
plasticity of clay. 

The authors agree with Seger^^^ in terming those substances plastic 
which possess the power of absorbing and retaining fluids in their pores 
in such a manner that the mass may be given any desired shape by 
kneading or pressure, this shape being retained after the pressure has 
been removed. It is a further condition that if the fluid is removed, 
the substance shall retain its shape unchanged. 

A number of theories^^^^ have been formulated to explain the 
causes of the plasticity of clays.* The authors of the present volume 
consider those theories are the most probable which assign the chief 
cause of plasticity to the ‘‘water of constitution ” in clays. 

From this it follows that: 

A. The more OH-groups a clay contains in the form of “ water of 
constitution,’’ the more plastic must it be. 

B. By separation of the OH-groups on an increase in temperature 
of the clay, or by the replacement of hydrogen by a base, the plasticity 
must be reduced or completely destroyed. 

These consequences of the theory are fully confibrmed by facts. 

Thus, Seger^^i found that if a cream or shp made of clay and water 
is allowed to settle and the clear water decanted, the pasty sediment will 
be so stiff that it can bear the weight of a glass rod without the latter 
sinking into it. If, however, to the water used for maldng the slip 
a few drops of caustic soda, sodium carbonate solution or water-glass 
are added, so that the water is rendered feebly alkaline, a remarkable 
change occurs. The slip becomes considerably thinner and more fluid, 


♦ The chief of these are summarised in "British Clays, Shales, and Sands.” 
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part of the material settles immediately to the bottom as a solid 
substance and the supernatant liquid requires a very long time before 
it becomes clear. If, now, a few drops of acid are added to the mass, 
it becomes so stiff that the vessel in which it is contained may be 
inverted without spilling the contents. On drying to a definite volume, 
the acidulated mass will be found to be much more plastic than the 
original clay and the alkaline mass will have lost almost all its plas¬ 
ticity. It is highly probable that in Seger’s experiment, the prolonged 
action of water or acids on the clay had effected a partial separation of 
the alkalies it contained, whereby an increase in plasticity resulted, 
due to the cause indicated in Conclusion A above 

By the action of alkali, a partial substitution of H by the alkali may 
also occur and, as indicated in Conclusion B, this is the reason the 
plasticity is reduced. 

E. V. Sommaruga222 has shown, by analysis, that aluminosilicates of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths lose part of their base on washing. 

In agreement with Conclusion B, there is the further fact that clays 
lose their plasticity at high temperatures, at which the water of con¬ 
stitution is also driven off. 

The fact that some hydrous-aluminosilicates, such as the zeolites, 
are non-plastic is not in opposition to the above theory as to the 
cause of plasticity, as the introduction of a definite proportion of base 
so as to form a salt—and zeolites are true salts—completely destroys 
the plasticity. 

[The term plasticity, as ordinarily used, includes so many other properties that 
the interpretation of experimental resiilts is extremely difficult. Moreover, no generally 
accepted method of measuring plasticity has yet been devised, all those now in use 
being open to several objections, the chief of which is that they measure some property 
closely allied to plasticity—such as tensile strength, adhesion, viscosity, binding power, 
etc., hjat not the plasticity itself. 

Again, Drs. W. and D. Asch make no mention of the close connection between 
the colloidal material present and the plasticity of clays, nor do they explain how it 
is that quartz, calcium fluoride and a number of other substances of widely diflerent 
con^itution and composition have been found by Flett, Atterberg and others to be 
plastic yrhen in a sufficiently finely divided state. 

If it is really a fact that extremely finely divided silica which is free from oon- 
siitiiticnal water can become truly plastic, the hexite-pentite theory will require 
modification. In the present state of knowledge it is, however, extremely difficult to 
Decide whether the substances just mentioned do become truly plastic or whether 
i/hey merely become more cohesive. 

Several investigations, including those by Kieke’®’, have shown that the loss of 
plasticity when a clay is heated is not proportional to the loss of “ water of constitu¬ 
tion.** A certain amount of plasticity remains, even when all the water has been re¬ 
moved from the clay, provided that the removal has been effected at a low tempera¬ 
ture. For this reason Rieke and others have concluded that the loss of plasticity 
on heating is due to the physical rather than to the chemical nature of the clay. An 
equally correct conclusion and one which is, moreover, in conformity with the hexite- 
pentite theory, is that the loss of “ water of constitution ” is accompanied by poly¬ 
merisation phenomena which materially reduces the plasticity and necessarily involves 
a lack of proportionality between the loss of water and of plasticity when the clay is 
heated, especially as, under such conditions, the plasticity is lost at a greater rat© 
than the “water of constitution.” 

The reader interested in this subject will find further details in the translator*s 
“ British Clays, Shales, and Sands,’* in which the conclusion is reached that the plasticity 
is partly due to the extreme smallness of the clay particles, partly to the shape, texture, 
and physical nature of these particles, and only slightly to their chemical composition. 
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Considering the great stability of the clay molecule, it certainly appears to be quite 
as likely that the action of a few drops of acid or alkali on a considerable weight of clay 
may be due to the colloidal material in clay as to any change in the chemical com¬ 
position of the clay molecule of the nature suggested above. Moreover, it is difficult 
to understand why china days and kaolins should be so slightly plastic compared to 
ball clays yielding such remarkably similar results on analysis, imless plasticity origin¬ 
ates largely in the physical, rather than in the chemical nature of clay. This may, 
of course, be due to somewhat different chemical structure (isomerism or polymerism) 
and the hexite-pentite theory is a priori in favour of such an explanation as accounting 
for the physical differences. 

^he whole subject of plasticity is, however, so complex, that no definite theory as 
to its cause has yet been found which will satisfy the whole of the facts. Under these 
circumstances, the theory suggested by Drs. W. and D. Asch takes its place amongst 
the numerous other serious attempts to ascertain the cause of this very elusive property 
of clays. In the opinion of the translator, however, the present application of the 
hexite-pentite theory to plasticity is attempting too much. The hexite-pentite theory 
is so valuable in its relation to the chemical composition of clays that it would be a 
pity to prejudice its acceptance by prematurely extending its application. When 
more is known of the nature of plasticity, it is not improbable that the value of this 
theory, in regard to plasticity, may be much greater than now appears to be the case. 


The Colour of Bricks and other Articles of Burned Clay 

The red colour of building bricks is usually attributed to the presence of free 
ferric oxide in the burned clay; that of Staffordshire “ blue ” bricks and clinkers is 
generally considered to be due to the production of a ferrous silicate by the reduwg 
action of the kiln gases on the ferric oxide in the burned clay. 

It is, however, a curious fact that the best red bricks cannot be made by adding 
ferric oxide to a clay, though the use of this substance does produce a low grade of red 
brick with a very irregular colour. Moreover, ordinary “ red oxide of iron ” dissolves 
readily in hydrochloric acid, but the colour of a finely-ground red brick is not removed 
by cold acid, nor can such a powder be completely bleached even by boiling with 
hydrochloric acid for severaJ hours. Again, the clay used for blue StaSordshire bricks 
produces goods of a bright red colour if burned in an oxidising atmosphere, the blue 
colour being only formed when reducing gases are present. If the temperature of the 
kiln has not been excessive, and the atmosphere is made strongly oxidising, the blue 
colour is replaced by a bright red one, this transformation of blue and red and vice 
versd being capable of being repeated indefinitely as long as the temperature is care¬ 
fully regulated. 

The generally accepted opinion that a simple ferrous silicate is the cause of the 
“ blue ” colour is not home out by synthetic ferrous silicates, the colours of, the latter 
being quite different. 

These facts all point to the colour of bricks being due to an aluminosilicio ^^y- 
dride containing iron in such a form that it can be readily converted from the ferric 
to the ferrous state and vice versd. The structure of silicates in which the ooldur is 
due to a chromophore group containing a metallic oxide is described in great!|r detail 
in a later section on “ Coloured Glasses,” in which the state of combination of tli© meial 
is explained by the aid of the H.P. theory. 

Seger’^30 and others have exhaustively investigated the relationship between 
the iron contents of numerous clays and the colours of the bricks obtained therefirom, 
but have not been able to find any definite correlation between the two. In many 
instances clays which contain 5 per cent, or more of iron calculated as ferric oxide, 
bum to a pale bufic or primrose tint, whilst other clays with only 3 per cent, of iron oxide 
produce bricks of a strong dark red colour. The lower-grade fireclays and other buff- 
burning clays do not contain less iron than red-buming clays, but they must contain 
it in a different form. There is evidence in support of the view that in buff-buming 
clays the iron is chiefly in the form of pyntes, whilst in red-buming clays it is in the 
form of a ferrosilicio or ferro-alumino-sihcic acid, analogous to clay in which one or 
more of the hydrogen atoms have been replaced by an atom of iron. Seger also found 
that clays rich m alumina as well as iron, usually bum to a buff rather than to a red 
tint. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that if a red-buming clay is washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid a large part of the colouring matter will be removed, 
and if the clay is then dried and burned it will be of a yellowish red colour. No treat- 
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ment with acid has yet been found, however, which will remove all the iron without 
destroying the clay. 

If buff-burning clays are brought into momentary contact with flame in the kiln 
a reddish tint will form on their surface, as though a portion of the combined iron were 
set free as ferric oxide. No satisfactory explanation of this phenomena has yet been 
published, as the amount of red substance formed is too small for analysis ; the pro¬ 
duction of such “ flame-flashed ” goods is, however, well known to all makers of fire¬ 
bricks. 

If chalk is mixed with a red-buming clay, the bricks produced at temperatures 
below about 800° C. are red, but above this temperature the chalk reacts with the iron 
compound and the bricks are quite white and might be supposed to be quite free from 
iron. The nature of this white compound of lime, iron and clay has never been ascer¬ 
tained, but in the light of the H.P. theory it would appear as if the lime had destroyed 
the chromophore group—forming a new ferruginous silicate—and so had deprived the 
iron of its colouring power. 

The whole subject of the colour of burned clays is of great technical importance, 
but hitherto it has been subject to so many assumptions which have passed as explana¬ 
tions that very little scientific investigation has been made. Clayworkers have been 
content to accept the assumption that the red colour of certain bricks is due to the free 
ferric oxide in the clay without troubling to ascertain how it is that 5 per cent, of 
iron oxide is without effect on the colour of the raw clay and yet produces such an 
intense colour when the clay is burned. That some change must occur in the combina¬ 
tion of the iron is obvious and the view published some years ago by the translator of 
the present work, that a large proportion of the iron occurs in the form of ferrosilicic 
acid (? nontronite, H 4 Peg SigOa) which, on heating, is decomposed into water, silica and 
free ferric oxide, certainly agrees with a number of the important properties of red- 
buming clays. Whether the iron is in the form of a ferrosilicic acid or of a substituted 
group in an aluminosilicic acid it is, at present, almost impossible to determine ex¬ 
perimentally.] 


XII 

The Ultramarines 

Historical Review 

Since 1828 , many fruitless attempts have been made to ascertain 
the true cause of the colour of the ultramarines. Those investigators 
who consider ultramarine to be simply a ‘‘ mixture ” or a “ solid 
solution ” have, naturally, endeavoured to find a “ colouring principle,’’ 
the nature of which varies according to the various authors. Thus, 
according to Gmelin^^® and Breunlin^^®, the ‘‘ colouring principle ” of 
ultramarine is sulphur; Eisner Kressler^^®, Guyl^on Morveau^^®, 
Priikner^®®, and Varrentrapp^®^ consider it to be iron sulphide, but 
Brunner 2 has contradicted this by producing a blue from materials 
quite free from iron, which colour is in every respect equal to that 
produced from ferruginous clays. According to Unger^®^, the blue 
colour of ultramarine is due to nitrogen compounds, but Buchner^®* 
has disproved this by showing that “ ultramarine ” contains no nitro¬ 
gen. Stein^®® has suggested that ammonium sulphide, mixed with the 
ground mass in a state of “ molecular fineness,” is the colouring matter 
of “ultramarine,” and Eohland^^® has stated that “ultramarine” 
contains a “colour-carrying substance,” or chromophore, whose 
composition he has not published. 

On the contrary, those investigators who consider the ultramarines 
to be definite chemical compounds seek for the source of the colour in 
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the arrangement of the smallest particles of this compound, i.e. they 
regard the colour of ultramarine either as a constitutional property or 
seek its origin in definite atomic complexes which form definite 
chemical compounds with the essential constituent (silicate) of the 
ultramarines. Among others in the first class is included Ritter^^^, who 
considers that there can be no question of a colouring principle, as the 
whole of the ultramarine forms a chemical compound because, as 
previously shown, one form of such substances may be colourless, yet 
may, under certain conditions, be converted into a coloured compound 
without the introduction of any new substance—a comparatively clear 
indication that here, as everywhere, the colour is due to the arrange¬ 
ment of the “ smallest particles.” 

R. Hoffmann 2is one of those who consider that the cause of the 
colour is to be found in defibaite radicles contained in the ultramarine. 
He has referred frankly and clearly to sulphonates which can add or 
lose sodium, oxygen, and sulphur, forming various colours.'' These 
changes occur in a similar manner to those in the side chains of organic 
compounds; addition, substitution, and subtraction changes may 
occur without destroying the combination with the silicate molecule.” 

It is clear that Hoffmann’s conception of the constitution of 
ultramarine is the one which most closely resembles that of the authors 
of the present volume. 

In this connection, the following extracts from Hoffmann’s inter¬ 
esting work on ultramarine are of value : ‘‘ for the present it is 

sufficient to state that the formation of green and blue ultramarines 
and their behaviour towards various reagents confirm the view that the 
sodium added in the form of oxide must be more firmly united to the 
elements of the kaolin than is the sulphide, and that it alone takes part 
in the further conversion of white into blue and green ultramarine. 
Consequently, it is possible to distinguish a silicate side from a sulphide 
side in the ultramarine molecule without in any way disturbing the 
combination of the elements as a whole.” 

Hoffmann^®^ was also the first to claim the chemical individuality of 
ultramarine and to confirm this by means of microscopical investiga¬ 
tion.^®^ He was also the fixst to show that it is not correct to speak 
of one ultramarine, but rather of ultramarine compounds ; he en¬ 
deavoured to classify these into those “rich in silica” and those 
“ poor in silica.” 

The view that there are several ultramarines and that some, at least, 
of these are chemical compounds, has been independently adopted by 
Phillipp^®®, Szilasi2®^,.Heumann^®®, Guckelberger^®®, etc. At the same 
time, it should be noted that Hoffmann has doubted the chemical 
individuality of several ultramarines, including “ultramarine green.” 

“Ultramarine green” is generally understood not to have the 
properties of a chemical compound. It is considered to be either a 
mixture of ultramarine blue and a yellow substance or as ultramarine 
blue to which sodium sulphide, etc. has adhered. 
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For this reason Guckelberger^®® examined ‘‘ ultramarine green ’’ 
microscopically and found it to be a perfectly uniform, transparent, 
sea-green substance. No traces of blue particles or of those inter¬ 
mediate between green and blue were discernible. Hence, Guckelberger 
concluded that ‘‘ ultramarine green ” is a single chemical compound. 

It is surprising to find that, as early as 1878, R. Hoffmann^®* 
expressed an opinion on the nature of the bond of the sulphur-group in 
the ultramarines which is very similar to that of the authors of the 
present volume. He also expressed the behef that part of the oxygen 
in the sihcate molecule is replaceable by sulphur. ‘‘ The existence of a 
sodium silico-aluminate in which that part of the oxygen which is in 
closer combination with sodium can be replaced by sulphur—such 
silico-sulphonates behaving like free sodium monosulphonate (from 
which higher sulphonates may be produced by combination with 
sulphur and loss of sodium, without the siHcosulphonate being decom¬ 
posed)—would be sufficient to explain the formation of ultramarine by 
the ordinary method of preparation and also its chemical behaviour 
towards other substances.” 

R. Hoffmann'^endeavoured to find satisfactory structural 
formulae for white ultramarine, siliceous blue ultramarine, etc., and 
for this purpose made use of the silicate formulae proposed by K. 
Haushofer^®® to obtain the following : 


Na—0—A1 

Na—0—A1 


/ 0 \ 


Si--^—Na 

A 


/ 0 \ 

\o/ 


Si—0—Na 


White xiltramarine. 
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A New Ultramarine Theory 


The formulation of the authors’ new hexite-pentite theory of the 
constitution of the silicates, and the existence of an extensive literature 
of ultramarine, naturally suggest the application of the theory to the 
ultramarine compounds. The absence of a general theory of the 
composition of the silicates appears to be the chief reason why the key to 
the chemical constitution of the ultramarines has not yet been obtained, 
in spite of the innumerable experiments which have been made. 

For example, the following hydro-aluminosilicate : 

/\/\/\/\ 

^|Si|Al|Al|Sil“ 

Hi2H4(^i • il • Al • Si), 
contains two kinds of OH-groups : 

1. Aluminium hexite hydroxyl (or a-hydroxyl). 

2. Silicon hexite hydroxyl (or 5 -hydroxyl). 

The four a-hydroxyls must obviously behave differently from the 
twelve 5-hydroxyls. As a matter of fact, the hydrogen in the a- 
hydroxyls is readily replaced by monovalent acid radicles such as—^NOg 
—Cr02 • OH, —SO 2 OH, etc. The hydrogen of the 5-hydroxyls is, on 
the contrary, more easily replaced by basic groups. 

In the hexite-pentite theory of ultramarines, the a-hydroxyls 
play a special part. The substitution of acid radicles for hydrogen in 
the a-hydroxyls is specially noticeable as a characteristic property of 

the compound Na 8 H 4 (Si • Al • Al • ^i) first observed by Silber for which 
no explanation has, hitherto, been obtainable. 

On heating a mixture of kaohn with an excess of soda, to redness, 
and washing the calcined product with water, Silber obtained the com¬ 
pound : 

(SijsAlijNaaOg)* = Srai2(^i • il • Al • &). 


If this substance is treated with dry hydrochloric acid gas at 160®, 
one-third of the sodium separates out as sodium chloride and there 
remains the compound: 

Na H H Na 


Na 

Na 



lSi|AllAl|Sil 


—Na 
—Na 


I ( I I 

Na H H Na 


This compound, contrary to the original substance, possesses the 
remarkable property of not replacing its sodium by silver when treated 
with a solution of silver nitrate. Instead of replacing the sodium, the , 
silver is precipitated as oxide. 

Silbergives this substance the formula Si 6 Al^a 40 28 , but he has 
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undoubtedly overlooked the presence of hydrogen in it. The separation 
of NTa by the action of HCl can only occur when the Na is replaced by 
H, for a temperature of 150° is much too low for OH-groups to 
separate in the form of water. 

On the assumption that in the a-hydroxyls the hydrogen can be 

o O A 

replaced by acid radicles, the behaviour of the compound Na 8 H 4 (Si' 
A1 • ill ■ Si) with AgNOs may readily be explained. By loss of AgjO 
and H,0 the compound : 

NO^NO, 

I I 



' (!> 


is formed. 

If this view is correct, a maximum of four atoms of silver can be 
separated for each twelve atoms of silicon. The correctness of this 
consequence of the theory must be proved experimentally. 

The above theory permits the prediction that the hydrogen in the 
a-hydroxyls may be substituted by the most varied monovalent 
inorganic or organic acid radicles, and that in all compounds of the 

Si • A1 • A1 • Si type, only four of these acid radicles can be taken up. 

The aluminosilicates in which the hydrogen of the a-hydroxyls can 
be substituted by monovalent acids or acid radicles may conveniently 
be represented by the terms -aluminosilicates or 2-aluminosihcates. 

The mode of formation of the .^-aluminosilicates may be 
made clear by means of a few examples. The production of these 
compounds may be explained as due to splitting off the elements 

/OH 

of water. Thus, from 2 or 4 mols. and the hydrate 

Hi 2 * B[ 4 (Si • A1' A1 • Si), the following .4-aluminosilicates will be pro¬ 
duced : 
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SO®^^>S02 
10H| |oh1 ^ 

_) _) 

OlHj 0|H^| 




0 ® 011 ' 
go @\so 


0^ |qH[ 

so* so* 

I ! 



so* io* 

I J_ 

o[h1 |ohJ 


(b) 


c. 


0 

SOa/vSO* 
I I 



6 (!) 

SOaX/SO* 

0 


D. 


The compounds A, B, C, D are acids or acid anhydrides. 

The hydrogen atoms of the sulpho-groups in A and C and the 5 - 
hydroxyl groups may be partially or completely replaced by a base, 
whereby acid or normal salts will be produced. 

In ultramarines, the group 

0 

SOj/'^SO* = s*o, 

(a) 

plays a special r61e. This atomic complex has the power, under certain 
conditions, to split off oxygen atoms and to take them up again, or to 
replace them partially or completely by sulphur atoms. Thus, there 


may be formed from S 2 O 7 

the following : 




Sulphonates 



0 


0 

s 

so*-so* 

so^^so 

so-so 

s^'^s 

s-^ ss*-/\ss* 

6 (i 

1 1 

1 1 

(i 6 

1 1 

6 ^ 
f 1 

(i d) ^ 6 

III 1 

s*o* 


s*o. 

S*03 

SgO* S 7 O* 

(b) 

( 0 ) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) (g) 

0 

0 

s 


s 

ss/^ss* 

ss/\ss* 

ss*/\ss* 

ss*—ss 

* s;^\s* 

0 6 

1 i 

1 i 

s s 

1 1 

1 I 

^ i h k 

1 1 U 1 

S ,03 

SsO 

S, 

Ss 

s, s* , 

(b) 

l(i) 

(k) 

(1) 

(m) (ft) 



etc. etc. 
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The sulphonates are very labile radicles and can be converted into 
one another, under certain conditions, by the loss or addition of oxygen 
or sulphur atoms or by the substitution of atoms of oxygen for those of 
sulphur and vice versd. The atomic complexes a, h, c, d, e, etc. are 
anhydrosulphonates, but they may also enter the above ^-alumino¬ 
silicates A and C as hydro-compounds. 


The Sulphonates as Chromophores 

The study of the A- and 2-aluminosilicates containing sulphonate 
groups has shown that these substances may be regarded as chromo¬ 
phores in the sense in which this term is used in Witt’s theory.* 

The introduction of a sulphonate group in this way into a hydro¬ 
aluminosilicate is not sufficient to form a coloured body. There must 
also be one part of the hydrogen of the 5-hydroxyls or the total 
hydrogen of the A- or 2-hydro-aluminosilicates replaced by 
monor or divalent basic atoms. Such colour-stuffs may be termed 
“ ultramarines.” 

Ultramarines are, therefore, in terms of the hexite theory, such 
compounds as : 

ONaONa 

^0, so. 



K 


o 


K 


=Na, 

=Na, 


Zn=f Y Y Y >=Zn 
Si A1 A1 Si 
Zix —\ / — \ /—Zn 


III! 

H 0 0 H 


■\/' 

I 

K 


■\/‘ 

e: 


^o-4o 



YlSilAI 

'^62—•\/ 


etc. etc. 


Following the suggestion of M. Schutz^24 is convenient to regard 
the change from yellow to orange, red, bluish violet, violet, blue, blue- 
green and green a deepening of the colour; the reverse change from 
blue-green to blue, etc. as a lightening of the colour. : 

R. Nietzki^^s has formulated a law representing the relation 

* Witt’s theory is described in further detail in a later chapter on the ohemioal 
constitution of coloured glasses, p. 246. 
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between the change of shade in a pigment and its composition. Accord¬ 
ing to this, the pigments of the simplest constitution are yellow ; with 
increasing molecular weight the yellow colour changes into red, violet 
and blue. Later researches by Kxiiss and S. Oeconomides^^®, H. W. 
Vogep27, and E. Koch^^s have shown that Nietzki’s law is of general 
application, but that there are certain exceptions to it in which an 
increase in the molecular weight accompanies a lightening instead of a 
darkening of the colour. 

With increasing molecular weight, the sulphonate group can 
produce either a deepening or a lightening of the colour. 

As it is not sufficient merely to have a sulphonate chromophore in 
order to form a hydro-aluminosilicate pigment, and the introduction 
of a base into an acid is necessary, it is clear that the nature of the 
base must exercise an important influence on the shade. An increased 
molecular weight may thus cause either a hghtening or darkening of 
the colour. In all probability, the molecular weight of the original 
substance of the pigment (i.e. the aluminosilicate itself) is also of 
importance in connection with the shade of colour produced. 

Enough has been said to enable the various facts relating to ultra- 
marines to be explained in a simple manner. Apart from this, however, 
the theory shows the manner in which further investigations—^both 
practical and academic—^may most usefully be carried out in connec¬ 
tion with these highly important pigments. 

The Hexite Theory of Ultramarines and the Facts 

From the ultramarine theory developed above, a series of Conse¬ 
quences result. It is important to see how these agree with the facts. 

A 

Theoretically, the composition of the ultramarines may be pre¬ 
dicted. It is, in fact, highly interesting to calculate the formulae of a 
large number of analyses in order to see how far they confirm the 
Consequences of this theory. 

Most analyses of ultramarine have not been calculated into fomiulae, 
and those which have been given often show wide differences between the 
calculated and ascertained values. This is considered, by most chemists, 
as being less due to errors in calculating the formulse than to impurities 
in the material. 

The calculation of these formulae showed that ultramarines of the 
following types have already been prepared (see A'p'pendix ): 

1. • ii • • sX 

2. • Xi • 

3. 

4. . 

6 . Si' Xl - Si. 
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From t vi>o 1, for •■xamplis ultr»m«rino» of tho following tyiKJg have 
lH:i*n protlwcod ; 


f) 

/\, 

HOj HO, 

i I 

O O 

f I I 


Hi i A1 j A1 Hi 


I i I 7 

O 0 

I ! 

HO, HO, 

\/ 

O 

(a) 1UHi„A1„0,.HH,(J,},. 

H H 

( ! 

O O 

I ! I ! 

/ /■•/ /•• „ 

Hi A! j Al Hi 

/N-S/ 

1(11 

O (I 

H - ■ H 

(e) IUHi„AI„OjfH,0,j,. 


O 

/\ 

HO HO 

) I 

O O 

I I I I 

. /'’V/ ‘■. / \ / ■■ _ 

Hi : Al ' A! ! Hi 

/ ' / / \ / 

1 I 1 i 

o o 

I I 

St I HO 

/ 

II 

lC.*Hi„Al„0„MH,0,|,. 

O 

H/ H 

^ I I I 


Si Al i Ai ' Hi 


I I I 

H ,yH 

fl 




H H 

fill 

Hi A! Al Hi 

/ " 

I ! ; 1 

H H 

SmaoMf ©f m^niMilsas obtalaMi, amsfad ac««rdiiii t« Hm fmfidiif 

tTpm 

1* hia|,fHi|,AI j,Og,| * H,0n« 

• nptif 

2. " N»„,,IC«.,(Hi„AI„CI*,» . H,0„ • ON©,. 

. 1 . A«„rHi,gA!„ 0 „} • S, 0 ,# • 0 &,CH,CI}*, 

4. FmHi„AI„0,,|. . ON«,<H,0|,. 

A. ^ii,(Hi„AI„0*,j • K,0,« • 0N«.,|H,0|,„ 
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'^ 12 (S^ 12 '^ 12046 ) * S 5 O 9 • OAgNa, 

7. Agi5Na(Sii2Ali204g) • S 5 O 9 , 

8 . Na3^2(Sii2'^^12^46) * 


(c) Rni(Sil 2 -^^ 120 n) * S 4 O 4 . 

9. Na 2 e(Sii 2 Al 12043 ) * 8404 ( 1120 ) 2 , 

10 . Nai2(Sii2Ali204g) * S 5 O 3 • ONa 2 - 


(d) Rm(Sii 2 Ali 20 n) * 8402 * 

11 . Nai2(8ii2Ali204Q) • 84 O 2 } 

12 . Nai2(Sii2Ali2O40) • 84 O 2 * Na2, 

13. Nai2(Sii2Ali2O40) • 84 O 2 * Na 4 , 

14. Nai2(8ii2Ali2O40) • 84 O 2 * Ag 4 , 

15. Na0Ag0(Sii2Ali2O40) * S 4 O 2 * Ag 4 . 


(e) Rxu(Sii 2 Ali 20 n) • 84 . 

16. Naii.5ELQ.5(8ii2Ali2O40) • 84Na2, 

17. Nai0(Sii2Ali2O48) • S4Na2, 

18. Nai2(Sii2Ali2O40) • S 4 Na 4 . 


Ultramarines of other types are arranged according to their snlphonates. 
The following additional pigments have been produced : 


(a) RJAlpSiA) • S 4 O 14 . 

19. Nai4(8ii0Ali2O55) • S 9 O 9 , 

20 . N3'i6(Sii6Ali2O50) • SgOg, 

21 . Na4(Sii2Al0O34) • SeOa - ONaa, 

22 . Na0(SiioAleO3i)*SsO3. 


( 6 ) R.(A 1 A 0 J • S 4 O 10 . 

23. Nai0(8ii0Ali2O50) • S 10 O 4 • 02Na4. 


(c) R.(AlpSi,OJ • S 4 O 8 . 

24. Nai4(Sii8Ali2059) * Si2j 

25. NaiaCSiigAliaOgi) • S 12 , 

29. Na^aCSiigAligOea) * S12, 

27 . Nai2(Sii0Ali2O50) • Si2* 
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(d) R„(Al,Si,OJ • S 4 O 2 . 

28. Na3(Sii2Al5O30) • Sgj 

29. Naj^Q(Sii8Ali2O0o) * Sg, 

30. Na,8(Sii8Ali20ex)-S50. 

The above ultramarines exist both theoretically and actually. 
Other corresponding compounds must be produced sooner or later. 

If the views just expressed with regard to the constitution of 
ultramarines are correct, these substances can only be profiuced from 
hydro-aluminosilicates with a-hydroxyls, and not from acids of the 
following types : 

ySi Mi ySi ySl 

1. Al^Si 2. Al^Si 3. Al^Si and 4. Al^Si 

^Si ^Si ^Si 

as the latter contain no a-hydroxyls. 

Ultramarines of these latter types are, as yet, unknown, and any 
attempts to produce them must prove abortive if the hexite-pentite 
theory is correct. 


C 

Many ultramarines of the greatest diversity of colour are in 
agreement with the theory. Thus : 

1 . According to Zeltner^^^ violet ultramarine may be obtained 
from the blue or green varieties if chlorine or other halogen and 
hydrogen is passed through the given ultramarine at 160-180®, NaCl 
being separated. 

2 . According to Hoffmann^^®, a purple-red or violet pigment may 
be obtained from blue or green ultramarine by treatment with acids or 
salts and air at a high temperature. A separation of the base— 
also probably of the sulphonate group—occurs. 

3. J. Phillipp^^^ obtained a blue ultramarine by treating green 
ultramarine with water at 160®, and concluded that sodium sulphide 
was liberated in the process. 

4. Gmelin ^^2 j^ad previously shown that blue ultramarine, when 
heated in a current of hydrogen, is converted into red ultramarine with 
the liberation of HgS. 

6 . In the following compounds, with the same chromophore and the 
same silicate nucleus, but with a variable proportion of base, the 
deepening of the colour with increasing molecular weight—^in accord¬ 
ance with Nietzki’s law (p. 142)—^is readily observable. 

N^i 4 (Si 18 -^ 12069)812 is red, ^ . 

Nai 8 (Sii 8 Ali 206 i)Si 2 „ violet, and 

Na 2 Q(Sii 8 Ali 2082 )Si 2 ,, blue. 
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The possible existence of isomeric ultramarines follows naturally 
from the theory. Thus, there are four possible isomers for a compound 
with the formula : „ ^ 

NajjlSiijAlisO^jl&jO^hiaj, 

as may be seen from the following structural lorraulse r 

, ' > / 

"*1 8i I A1 1 AI 1 Hi 1 



/ 


/ / ^ 

(i-8Nal)-SNa 


6 <’> 



H 

h H 

R ! I n 

/ / /■-/ 

1 Hi i A! I A! i Hi 

/* /"' ./ 

N 1 i ti 


L 


Theresultsofanumberof analyses by R. Hoffmann***, Heunumn***, 
and Phillipp**® agree with the kst-mentic«ii>d In spite 

of the fact that aU the ultramarines examined by tlw*se invr*tligatora 
had the same composition, tlsay varied in iheir eharach'risties, the 
ultramarines of Hoffmann and Heuraann kiing bine and that of 
Phillipp, green. Hence at least two tsomurs, out of those po«ibli?, are 
known. 

Further studies of these pigments must 0 Vj*ntually leatl to the 







with EaCl 2 , SiClg, ZnS 04 , 3 , etc., a substitution of the sodium by 

barium, strontium, ziuc or silYer, etc. may occur or the snlphonate 
group may pass into the new compound. The sulphonates, as already 
mentioned, are very labile radicles and can easily unite with or throw 
off oxygen, so that it is by no means impossible that the snlphonate of a 
new compound may be either rich or poor in oxygen. 

Szilasi^^® and Henmann^®’ haye reached the same conclusion in 
their investigation of the behaviour of ultramarine compounds and 
solutions of salts. Szilasi studied the behaviour of three green ultra- 
marines (see Aj>j)e7idix )—one made at Budapest and the two others 
at Nuremberg, As it happened, all three samples had the same com¬ 
position, viz. : 

S—S 

I I 



^^16(S1i2A1i 2048) * 8404(1120 )j- 
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By treating this compound with a solution of AgNO„ Pb{NO,) and 
ZnSOj, Szilasi obtained the following ultramarines : 

ONa ONa 
I I 

SO SO 
I I 


II I I II 



I I 

so so 

\/ 

0 


* S4^10^^^2(^20)4» 

2. Pbg(Si 12^112^48) ’ S40iQ0Na2(B[2^^)8> 

3* Zllg(Si;i2^12®48) * S4^10^^^2(^2^)l8* 

Tke mode of formation of compound B from A is easily seen. On 
the silicate side tkere is a leplacement of sodium by Ag, Pb or Zn, 
whilst one sulpbonate has added oxygen and the other oxygen and 
NajO. The addition of NagO is due to the fact—noted by several 
investigators—^that sodium ultramarines, on treatment with water, 
lose part of their sodium in the form of caustic soda. 

That the sulphonates can lose oxygen and NaaO in aqueous solution 
is shown by the fact that Szilasi was able to reproduce tbe original 
sodium salt A from the silver salt B 1 , with the structural formula 
B, by treating the latter with sodium iodide. 

Heumann examined a blue ultramarine from Marienberg, the 
analysis of which (see Af'pendiXy Analysis No. 10 ) corresponds to the 
formula : 

SNa SNa 


6 0 



k\^ 

8 


Nai2(Sii2Ali20M) * Na2S504. 
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This sodium ultramarine was heated with silver nitrate in a sealed 
glass tube at 120° for seven hours and formed a yellow, silver ultra- 
marine with a composition corresponding to : 

0 


SO SO 



0 0 

SO ^0 

\/ 

S 

' S 5 O 9 . 


The sulphonate groups in this case were oxidised ; they added 
oxygen and lost NagO. The silicate side took up more base than 
compound C, as shown in formula D. Such cases have frequently 
been observed in the formation of complex silver and thallium salts 
(p. 19). 

To all appearances, Heumann was able to reproduce the original 
sodium salt by heating the silver salt for eight hours at 130°-140® with 
a solution of sodium chloride, but, unfortunately, no analysis of this 
blue compound is available. 

E 

If the ultramarines are really derivatives of clays and are formed 
in the manner indicated by the hexite theory, the possibility of the 
formation at temperatures above the vitrification point of the clay 
must diminish with the amount of polymerisation which occurs and 
must cease entirely at the temperature at which the clay fuses, as at 
that temperature clays no longer contain a-hydroxyl. On the other 
hand, it must be possible to destroy the colour of any ultramarine by 
heating it to a suflSiciently high temperature. 

Knapp and Ebell^ss j^^ve shown that as soon as the temperature 
of an ultramarine reaches that of incipient vitrification, the possibility 
of its remaining blue diminishes and it ceases entirely at the fusion 
point of the material. 

Gmelin^®® has shown that the colour of ultramarine may easily be 
destroyed by excessive or prolonged heating. 

C. StolzeP^® heated blue ultramarine to redness for a long time in 
a platinum crucible and noted that the colour gradually weakened and 
that a white product was finally obtained. A green ultramarine, when 
similarly heated, showed no diminution in colour. At first it darkened, 
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but then showed so great a stability that after several hours’ powerful 
heating ” no further change could be noticed. In all probability, the 
vitrification point of the green ultramarine examined by Stolzel was 
above the “ red heat ” to which it was exposed ; this accounts for 
the colour remaining unaffected. Further experiments will show 
whether the destruction of the colour of a number of ultramarines, 
which are stable at red heat, occurs at a higher temperature. Accord¬ 
ing to the hexite theory, this must necessarily occur. 

G 

The separation of a sulphonate group in an ultramarine must 
result in a destruction of the colour. This is necessarily the case. 
Dilute acids, such as hydrochloric acid, effect a separation of the 
sulphonate group and produce a colourless mass. 


If the ultramarines are real derivatives of clays, strong acids must 
not only effect a separation of the sulphonate groups, but must also 
affect the silicate nucleus and convert it into a compound of the most 
stable type, gelatinous silica usually separating out. No experiments 
in this direction are yet available. The truth of these conclusions—at 
at any rate as regards the separation of gelatinous silica—appears to be 
confirmed by Eisner 2 ^^, who treated two ultramarines—one blue and 
one green—^with hydrochloric acid. Both lost their colour, sulphuretted 
hydrogen being evolved and gelatinous silica separated. 

J 

The authors’ ultramarine theory gives a maximum content of 
monovalent bases in these substances. So far as the analyses studied 
by the authors are concerned, no ultramarine is known with a higher 
content of bases than the maximum shown by the hexite-pentita 
theory. 

K 

The theory also demands a minimum molecular weight for ultra- 
marines. In this coimection it is interesting to note that Guckel- 
berger^*^—studying the ratio HjjS : S : SOg in the decomposition of 
ultramarines by acids—^has also arrived at the conclusion that the 
molecular weight of “ ultramarine blue ” is greater than that of an 
atomic complex with 6 silicon atoms, and that it is a multiple of Sig. 
This view agrees with the theory proposed by the authors of the 
present volume. 

L 

It also follows from the theory, that the sulphonates form definite 
chemical compounds with silicate nuclei. Ritter*^® has reached the 
same conclusion experimentally** By the action of chlorine gas at 
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300^ on tlie so-called white ultramarine, Ritter has shown that only 
a small quantity of sodium chloride is formed. From this he rightly 
concluded that, in the ultramarines, the sulphonates are in true 
chemical combination with the silicates, as any free sulphide com- 
poimds present would be completely decomposed by chlorine. 

R. Hoffmann^^^ is of the opinion that the sulphonate groups 
behave similarly to free sulphides, but are not quite the same as the 
latter as “ they show a greater stability in the silicate compounds.” 

Analogy between Ultramarines and Sodalites 

In concluding these observations, it is interesting to note the mode 
of formation of a number of compounds, the constitution of which is 
analogous to that of the ultramarines. 

The assumption that some normal salts, e.g. Na 2 S 04 , Na 2 W 04 , 
NaNOg, etc., contain ‘‘water of constitution,” when in aqueous 
solution, is quite reasonable, as the formation of such hydrates is 
extremely probable (p. 267). If it is accepted, there is a possibility of 
forming compounds with these salts and an aluminosilicate correspond¬ 
ing to 

Na2 OH OH Nag 

II I I II 



II I I II 

Na2 OH OH Na2 

6 NagO • 2 H2O • 6 AI2O3 • 12 Si02. 
A 


If water is lost, the constitution of the resultant substances may 
be represented by the formulae : 


Nao 2 






the sign 2 representing a molecule of a given salt {Na 2 S 04 , Na 2 W 04 , 
NaNOg, etc.). 

Thugutt (p. 60) has actually obtained a series of these compounds 
which may be termed “ atomic compounds ” (p. 69). From this atomic 
expression of the constitution of the sodahtes it follows that a molecule 
of silicate A can combine with, at most, 4 molecules of 2. This 
Consequence of the theory is confer^ied by the facts, and no sodalite is 
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yet known which contains more than 4 molecules of 2 to one of A (see 
the series of Thngutt’s sodalites on p. 60). 

Theoretically it is also possible that the aluminosilicate A and other 
aluminosilicates with a-hydroxyls may not only combine with simple 
compounds and salts of the kinds mentioned—conveniently termed A 
(acid-) and 2 (salt-) sodalites—^but also with complex acids and their 
salts. 

The formation of sodahtes {A- and 2-sodalites) of the latter kind 
occurs in the so-called porcelain cements (p. 215). 

Thugutt’s sodalites and the porcelain cement sodalites may there¬ 
fore be regarded as analogous to the ultramarines. 


XIII 

A New Theory of Hydraulic Binding Materials, with special reference 
to Portland Cement 

The various substances known as “ Portland cement ” form only 
one division of the so-called hydraulic binding materials, the others 
being known as trass, puzzolans, hydraulic limes, Roman cement, slag 
cements, etc. Of all these, the Portland cements are the most important 
and valuable hydrauhtes, * Like the ultramarines, innumerable theories 
have been proposed to explain their chemical nature, but none of these 
theories is completely satisfactory. 

If, as may be taken for granted, the solution of the problem is to 
be found in the chemical nature of the silicate cements and in the 
chemical constitution of the substances (silicates) from which they 
are derived, any attempt to apply the new hexite-pentite theory 
to the constitution of these cements must be of exceptional interest. 
If the new theory should prove to be of general applicabihty to the 
silicate cements it would not only solve one of the most interesting 
problems of inorganic chemistry, but the fact that it could afford such 
a solution would be of enormous value to the new theory itself. 

Before endeavouring to apply the new theory to the hydraulic 
binding materials, it is desirable to review briefly and critically the 
various theories now in existence concerning cement, and to state in 
some detail the nature of the problem the solutions to which hitherto 
suggested have proved so unsatisfactory. 

Historical and Critical Notes on previous Theories relating to Cements 

The artificial production of Portland cement had scarcely been 
discovered when a question arose as to the cause of hardening f of 

* A hydraulite is a substance which, when mixed with water to form a stiff paste, 
sets and becomes hard like a cement.—A. B. S. 

t In English-speaking countries the “ setting ” and “ hardening ” of cements are 
treated as distinct. In the present volume, the term “ hardening ” is used to include all 
the processes which occur from the time the sofliinaterial, made by mixing the cement with 
water, begins to set to the time when the mass attains its maximum hardness.—^A. B. S. 
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cements generally. A French engineer, Vicat^’®, who had paid much 
attention to cements, set to work to investigate, and eventually con¬ 
cluded that the hardening was due to the combination of the cement 
with water. A closer investigation showed that there are several 
difficulties in the way of accepting this hypothesis, some substances, 
which were known to combine with water, never hardening like cement. 
Thus, the zeolites are hydrous aluminosilicates which, after being 
deprived of water, can absorb it again from the air, though, as Fuchs 
has shown, such dehydrated zeolites do not harden under water. 
Again, quicklime is well known to combine with water, yet the com¬ 
bination does not produce a hard, solid mass, but only a soft, friable 
powder. Fuchs therefore sought for another explanation of the 
cause of the hardening, and eventually made the remarkable discovery 
—since repeatedly confirmed—^that only those aluminosilicates which, 
on treatment with acids, produce gelatinous silica, possess the property 
of hardening with lime and water. Fuchs concluded that hardening is 
a chemical process in which part of the lime and the “ attackable,” 
“soluble” silica unite, on burning, to form a calcium silicate. 
Indeed, Fuchs went so fax as to state the composition of the silicate 
which he supposed was formed. As no facts in opposition to this 
theory were known, it was not only accepted readily, but was used to 
great advantage. Pettenkoffer^^a—^an energetic supporter of this 
theory—even suggested that Fuchs had so completely solved the 
problem that no further investigation was necessary ! Feichtinger^’*, 
however, sought for experimental proofs of Fuchs’ theory, and believed 
he had found it in the following fact: if the hardening is due to a com¬ 
bination of soluble silica and free lime, the mixture must lose soluble 
silica in proportion to the amount of hardening which has occurred. 
This fact he confirmed on several occasions. 

Fuchs’ theory was pubhshed before the discovery of Portland 
cement, and, when applied to the latter, diflB.culties at once arose. One 
of these dijS&culties was that in Portland cement the chemical behaviour 
suggests that the whole of the lime is in a combined state and that no 
free lime is present to combine with the soluble silica. This was one of 
the first facts observed to be opposed to Fuchs’ theory. Winkler 
then found it necessary to devise a newtheoryforthesehydrauhtes,*and 
at once assumed that in the newer cements the hardening was not so 
much the result of a new compound of lime and silica as of the separa¬ 
tion of lime from a compound previously formed. He retained lochs’ 
theory for silicate cements containing free lime (Roman cements) and 
concluded that in Portland cements the liberation of hme occurred 
until the same calcium silicate was obtained as Fuchs had found to be 
necessary in the other hydrauhtes. 

Feichtinger^’®, on the contrary, opposed Winkler’s theory, and 
maintained that Portland cements contain free Hme ; to this extent he 


* See the first footnote on the previous page. 
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supported Fuchs’ theory. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw pre¬ 
cisely the opposite conclusions from Feichtinger’s experiments, i.e. the 
absence of free lime in Portland cement. He endeavoured to explain 
the inconsistency of his theory with the facts by means of a new and 
improbable hypothesis, viz. that the particles of free lime are so 
coated over with molten cement that a considerable amount of time 
is needed before the presence of the free lime becomes noticeable. 
Feichtinger examined various kinds of hydraulic limes, including 
those, like Portland cement, in which the whole of the lime is chemi¬ 
cally combined, and those, like Roman cements, which contain free 
lime. Both are readily distinguished by their behaviour towards 
water; the former, on hydration, show a scarcely noticeable rise in 
temperature, whilst the latter show an unmistakable development of 
heat. Furthermore, Portland cements after a given period of hydration 
show no Ca(0H)2, whilst in the Roman cements this substance may be 
detected as soon as water is added. This is in direct contradiction to 
Fuchs’ theory. In order to retain this theory, Feichtinger had recourse 
to the improbable hypothesis mentioned above. 

Winkler^’® has argued that the behaviour of Portland cement towards 
an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein shows that the whole of the 
lime is in a chemically combined state, as the smallest trace of free 
lime would, if present, turn the indicator red. In reahty, no such red 
colour is produced. Fuchs’ theory is inconsistent with the possibility 
of regenerating the cement from the set or hardened mass, though this 
possibihty may be inferred from Feichtinger’s experiments, as wiU be 
shown later. No agreement was ever reached by Feichtinger and 
Winkler: each retaining his own opinion to the last. This shows how 
strong was the influence of Fuchs’ theory on Feichtinger. 

No absolute answer to the question, “ Does Portland cement 
contain free hme ? ” has been given, even at the present time ; the 
influence of Fuchs’ theory has been so strong. 

It is also interesting to note how the supporters of the ‘‘ free lime ” 
hypothesis endeavoured to disparage the value of the phenolphthalein 
reaction. Some of them suggested that the “ free ” lime in Portland 
cement is in a crystaUine state and so is incapable of reaction as an 
alkali. This suggestion is futile, as Richter^” has prepared crystallised 
lime and has shown that in alcohohc solution it has an obvious alkaline 
reaction. 

Fremy 278 endeavoured to show the presence of free hme by treating 
Portland cement with dilute acids, but Schuljatschenko^’® has rightly 
shown that the behaviour of Portland cements towards dilute acids is a 
most unsatisfactory premise on which to argue for the presence of free 
hme, as the whole of the Hme present can be removed from the cements 
by means of dilute acids. 

Other investigators have used other reagents * such as Mg(N 03 ) 2 . 

* A list of reagents which have been taed for showing the presence or absence of 
free lime in cement wiU be found in the Bibliography under No. 278. 
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reached the remarkable coiu-hiHi<in that naij those ('emeutK are durnble 
in sea-water which consist (tf the simplest e<»mponti<is siudi ns those 
made of lime and silica. Itoman (^em«*iits, puz'/olans aiul oilier cements 
lack durability in so fur as their com posit ion is complex. . , These 
authors arranged that the sea walls in the harbours «sf Ht. Mitlo and l#a 
Rochelle should lx* Imilt with silicates free from alumina, and it is 
easy to understand the panic which <tccurrc<l among Fnaich engineers 
when they noticed the rajiidity with which t he cement used at these 
places was destroyed. 

Fuchs’ theory also influenced the methods tif investigation of the 
constitution and hardening of Portland cements, llis view, that the 
hardening was due to the formation of a given calcium silicate, led to 
an enquiry as to wluch substances were formed iluring the hardening 
of the cement. I’hese substances were later termetl the “I'lTective 
substances ” of the cement. For over fifty years innumerable investi¬ 
gators have endeavoured to fintl the substance which is the chief cause 
of the hardening of cements,* and it is noUm-orthy that everyone 
who was able to prepare an aluminate or sdicate which posse.'e.ed the 
power of setting in water, at oneedeclsml that it was to thi ^ suhetance 
that Portland cement owes its setting }K»wer f The result u that there 
are nearly as many " effective suhslances ” ns invest igators. AH kinds 
of calcium silicates-—from the mono- to the hexa »>ilicat 4 -s mu! inany 
calcium aluminab'shave Is'en prepare*! in this <-onue« fion, am!, to mlil 
to the difRculty, the silicates whh'h one inv**stigator il*«elar«'*i {»» 1 m< 
hydraulic wem found by another to have no hardening [siwer, " !!«'n«'e, 
almost all laissible eakaum silicalcH,” write .hinlia am! Kanl^ r 
“have lieen ‘found ' in cement clinker ; indeeii, some investigafora 
have not eonfmed theriiselv**« within the limita of tin* theon-ta ally 
possible I Tlierc is, in fact, a n‘pU*tion »tf silieates ealciihdeil fr«tni 
cement analyses, the only eviden«‘e for the exist*ui»'e t»f whicli is that 
the (assutmul) compositions tff thew* various wiliriif*<s, a!uminiit«*», 
ferrates, eto., when added togetfsT in the proportions in w!iich tlw y 
are alleged to he pn*sent, agree with those lif I’ortlniif! ♦•einenf, 
Surely this is a w<*nk argument when it i^ realiwetl what i« m«‘ttnt by 
the inclusion of all the possilde eomhinathms ! “ 

Fuchs’ theory is alwr responwWe f*»r the fact that no *me lias 
hitherto regarded the Portland ciunents as <’h*'iiu*ra! (Tomisitimls, ns 
this would be in direct optswition to tfw* view that the viilne of a 
cement lies in the (free) “ soluble sihcii ’’ pre««mt. It lias, in fnef, lieen 
generally agns'd that Portlam! cem*Tif is either a, mixture of vitrittm 
compounds (c^. the theories of Id' tJhateiier***, the firotiu’rs Newla'rry ***, 
Kosmann**”, Jex***, etc.) or a fused mass of iw!efitm!i!e •-om|M»undM. 
^menger*** mgards Portland cement as a “gkas”; l!attlt»»« as a 
e^lid solution,” and the theories pro|sainderf by Kefibnnieh'd^ro- 
lath"*, 8chott*»*, 2&4igmondy*»*, Meyer-Mnh!«tatt»»*, Rohkml*»»,iilc., 
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are of a nimilar imtare.’" Th«’«' thfoiii'K lincl a n««rt>ly ^>uperfieial 
«u|>})«rt from th« nncroHoopitaloxaHonatiioif* of thin wctioiwof clinker 
by Id) Clmtelitsr***, Fcn?t, Toniclmhin®*’ and oth*Tj«, wh*» havt* found 
that commoroially ^'aluabhs clinker may Iw' i-om|M»«*d of wn'ersl 
clifTerent mat«rial«.t Tdriudadim **' hiw j«uggc»t<*d the terma 
" alite." " bdiie,” “ cefife," and "frlUr" for tlm chief of thim* con- 
atituontB. 

'fhia «uggc«tion—although at firnt idght it app^ara to b«j in support of 
a “ mixtuni ” th«jory—i« liot at all dctt riuinativc, for no on« hiw* yet been 
ablo to iHolate thewi %*ari»>un corislitufuta (e.g, by mearw of a mechanical 
aiialyHW), nor i» there atiy gen«‘rnl iigrrejiieiit n« t4» the eomjmiiition of 
thewi " con«titHent,«." Thti». (liatidier eouMflera that the clinker in 
chiefly compwd of tri-ciilritim »tilicate~ «i*id»ian«» which ha« not yet 
l>t!en prefwred, with certiunty, in a rryhlalline rtiite, but ia a purely 
hypithetical one. T«>rnel»c»hm, on thi* rrmlmry, rtfgmnk it m a product 
comjiOM’d of niumina, eihra, atul calcium. 

If alitf, bftUe, etc. esii*l n» real rouftituenti* of cement, each Imvtng 
a different compiwtion. it mu»*t In* i!H{»J!*»fjide to obtain cement clinker 
of jicrfect uniformity. Vet Itichnrdson^** bun proilticetl clinkers which, 
when viewed itt thin M>ctioin*, app-nr to In* rofiijihdely homogeneous, 
and fiorit^i^p'ind exactly tt> g«s}d i:«»miiierriii.! clmkers. J 

It ia very probable tliiil tla* wsiil *4 uiiilormily obwrvod by Le 
Chakdier, Tdrii»4»olim atn! othert* in thin j-rctijuis of clinker, is due to 
a crystallographic and n*»f t« cluuniral ffirtrrencca in the niiiteriaL 
Thin a|ip*»r(« all the more pfohnhle when it i* rtTinemlwred tliat it haa 
not yet Ihmui found p»«ih!<* to isolate nn_v definitely chanicteristic! 
constituent)* from the clinker b>' mciiiw of M'tlinietitation or roechanioa! 
analysis. For instaiic**, Hchott*** foiual that a nieclianical separation 
by fucana of moving fluid niendy ilivi*}***! the luaterial into grains of 
different siren, the finest having tlie name ehemical eoiiipisition a# th# 
conrwwt. 
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Zemmt, Stuttgart, 1906, p. 102) by heating a mixture containing 67 per cent, of lime 
to fusion. The “ alite ” crystals had a composition corresponding to : 


Lime. 67.33 

Silica . 23.50 

Alumina. 3.82 

Iron oxide. 2.28 

Magnesia. 2.34 

Other matter . 0.73 


100.00 

According to C. Desch’o®, “ These crystals are completely homogeneous, so that 
we are fully justified in regarding them as a solid solution of calcium silicate and 
aluminate, but not in assigning to them a definite chemical formula.” 

This statement of Desch’s is most peculiar. Surely the fact that the material is 
crystalline is opposed to its being a “ solid solution,” and in any case it is not clear 
why it is wrong to assign a chemical formula to crystals. 

In criticising the German edition of the present work, C. Desch complains that the 
authors have not paid sufficient attention to the structure of cements as revealed by 
the mioroscope. Yet this investigator, whilst accepting the homogeneity of Schmidt 
and Unger’s cement, refuses to regard it as a definite chemical compound I The “ solid 
solution ” theory, which he prefers, has been exhaustively discussed in the general 
criticism of the various theories respecting silicates (p. 13) and is further confuted by 
the fact that no Portland cement has yet been found which does not conform to the 
hexite-pentite theory, which states that such cements are highly basic calcium salts of 
aluminosilicic acids. Besides, the properties of Portland cement do not coincide with 
Desch’s or any oth^r theory of mixed crystals. {Vide pp. 13, 22 and 162.) In short, 
there can be no single substance forming the essential constituent of all Portland cements 
and corresponding to aUte^ because, as the authors’ formulae show, the compositions 
of cements differ greatly from each other, although they all admittedly fall within certain 
limits when expressed in the form of an ultimate analysis.] 

There is a sense in which all theories published on the silicate 
cements are developments of that of Tnchs, and a considerable number 
of investigators at the present time are stiU under its influence. It is, 
however, impossible to find that these theories have led to any satis¬ 
factory results, but rather |}o the opposite. The worthlessness of 
these theories is particularly noticeable when an attempt is made to 
use them in explaining the various experimental results which have 
been obtained in silicate cements. Thus, jn the Ijight of the foregoing 
theories, the following facts are inexplicable : 

{a) It is known that the best temperature for burning a mixture 
of clay and lime or chalk in the productiQn of Portland cement is the 
temperature at which th6 amount of vitrification is readily appreciable 
to the unaided eye * and that the quality of the cement also depends 
on the duration of the heating. If this is too prolonged or the tempera¬ 
ture is too high, a cement of lesser, or of insi^ificant value is produced. 

The theories previously mentioned atfoifd no explanation of this 
important fact. , ^ 

(6) Silica cements which have been heated to the sintering point, 
become gelatinous when treated with dilute acids. 

This fact is well known, but not the slightest explanation has yet 
been.given as to its cause. 

* This is sometimes termed the “ sinterii]^ point.” It is reached when suflicient 
fusion has occurred to render the mass impervious to any suitable fluid which has no 
chemical action on the material.—^A. B. S. 
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1(>« CONSEQUENCKH OF 'IHK II.F. TIIECJUY 

(f) It kiuiwii thnt ill I'ortkiui ii jKtrtiiin nf tin* Umu in 

muff ri'iiclilv thnii th«* ri*tniiiii<ii r. Th«> umml cKiiliumtionK 

olkri fl iin> that Iwtth fm- ami i iiiiiitiiirti <»r that 

jiiuf ttf till' liiia* iH 111 a f fdtM tii Wfiiki’r i iniiliiiiiiljuu than tin- ri*>«f, TI«* 
lirM ur “ Im* limi' " liyjaithi ^ix hH=< k-t ii ^ Ji>mn iu tu iai 

tdtiii* fai-It.. Thf w-roncl i* ufts ii thought to k* hv 

tin* HUHpcaoii jiri'M'iiif «(i highly ha 4r ulirati d anrj nluiuiiiato*. in thi* 
ccim'iit. 'Ilic k'haviourof I’ltrlJami rojitonf fowarfincorflun roagoiitMiH, 
hottovcr. ojijKwofi to thic h>jtolh»'i'.. Tin* »‘U}ij»o‘ifion that citlcium 
MlimtoHirn* jircwiil ia fouiniod on VVmhIr-j ’tM Xj(ori»«'i»t»., »hii h fshowod 
flio cali’itiin Kilicut<*H to k* iiimhihlo in an tiliohoJii- Mihitioii of Iniiro- 
chloric noiil. From ihia it (iigoori ihat thoo* |nirtiou;. of 
ahif'h nri* iiiMilnhlo in ihia reagent an* <on»j»mi ri of calrjuiti wlimu*. 
t’aliium iihimiuHtoi n-.tot alhahn** to an ahohoh** t<«<I»!ion of jihouol. 
jihthaloiii. I*ortl«n<l ioinoiil<t >4 <omJ«!, lhor»*foi»*, |itor|m’o a ml oolour 
ttitli thk ri'ftgont. A * a niatfi*r >«f fio t, they ilo not do; o, 

Ht'iicf, tho ready <.o|«iriil ion of « defintto j»ro|«)rfion of linn* from 
Fortliiini i*. very jaizrhng in the light of lhwri«*».. 

Wy granulating ftiniari* clagt. it hn^ k’i*ii fmiwl jtoHcihhi to 
|»rodm;o Kiiicaii* fenn nih whnh «iil onh *«•! or h»»rih*n in fh#* }ir»*w'n«t 
of wiihfr eoiifaining Jmii* or »4k*f olloda i- in cohiiioit, Xono of ihn 
th»*orii'« jiri'Vioti'ly nit*fitioiif'd ran !»• nod to rvidaiii tin's f«»f. Ac;- 
I'ording to Xtilkoacki*** loim* I'orlland rrmenii., n'> t»oon a** then hiivo 
lof«l a f'crtaiji }a*rrf‘iitag«* of him*, »« ihii r haiarti-ri^fir* of clag 

I’eiitont .Hitiid will onh har»li n in th** jirr a ior of alkaline iiiiidftnniinot 
nt idl with wafer alone. None of the exi <f«*nt thet»rie#t •'how any gerietio 
relttfiomhiji k‘tww-n the Fortknd ceim nf h and the dag reiiient{», 

Af* a matter of faet, therein**ti«'ha n'Ltiion<*hi}MiJ< will k* t^hown later, 
(e) Lunge’a*** invenfigiitiona on the mattatiee to alkalies of graiiti- 
lafed ami tingraiitiiated siag'f i.howed that, in the latter, the aljiminiiim 
iH more (4 rough’ eomUined t lian ni t !i» fot mer. There if* no m]*knatsun 
of tliiH faet ontnide the jire«*!*iit loluine, 

{/) Tlie esieting theoriew leilher j* tmit tk* jirrdirtion of tlie 
following hiete, nor do they jiroti id*' a fcutiMfai lory »*a jdanalion of them : 

{I) Aerording to .Hehot i »»a » *,!,» rderttiile {*ro|a»rf ton of June may he 
removed from a ermiejii without affet ting itsMettingandhartliming jaiwer. 

(2) Aeeording to Miehaehs***, Si-leftl, and otlient,it i-t jamihli* to 
re|midiiee the onginal (a'lnenf from one w Iw h hm k'e« fully hiirdenitd, 
(2) If aeetnent it* allowed to «’t and m tljen ground to jamderand 
ngainmtsefi with water, it will again set hard, hut not mt strong tts kdore. 

fg) Tliere ran la* srareely anv douhi that hardened retnenta iM'e 
very K-ern-itive to certain salt*** jiarlieukrly to eulphalei*. None of 
the exulting fhenries ran explain this^ hitrinful aetion of sulphiitea, nor 
do they indit'iite any tiit-ntiw uherehy it may k* avoided. When it i« 
remeink'red that iiri evplanation «4 the harmful arlioti of ludnlmteii on 
eement is prokihly the mo>*i hkelv mranf r4 overeonimg lliediflieidtiea 
eaitw'd by thew eom}«mnd«- orirlading the }iif».i,*(ihte >.oititionof the rea- 
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water problem—it is not difficult to imagine that (he inability of 
existing theories to throw any light on this imp(*rtant subject is one of 
the gravest objections to their use. Another special waaikness <tf 
existing theories lies in tiu- assumption made in ahnost all of theni* 
that Portland cemeubs are not single comprainds. Thi.s assumption, 
which is entirely without foundation in fact, not only limit.s the develop¬ 
ment of chemical knowledge* of the silicate cement .s, but make.H such 
development quite impossibh*. 

The opinion that i^ortlnnd cements do not form ehemi<*al in¬ 
dividuals is doubtless diu* to the prevalent jd<*aH of the cjuistit utioii of 
the substances from which these* e,ements are tlerived, vi/,. tin* clays. 
The conception of oth(*r (lerivativesof clay, such as the ultramarines, as 
chemical individuals is also made rliflicjilt for the* same rea.soti. 

Now that it has be(*n slunvn («) that the clays ami tdt nimarines intiy 
be regarded as true <*hemieal iwiividuals (i.e. as tlcflnifi' <*hemienl 
compounds), (b) that by so regarriing them, the whole mmn of puh- 
lished experiments on the siUeates l>eeom«*s exjjlicnble, ami (e) t hiit this 
conception of them has the eharacteristies of a (ru«* c*!ii*tnk!al theory 
one which jMsrmits a single clasKification f<ir all these suhslauees an well 
as the deductive study of them^—it apjamrs to he highly probable that 
the Portland eements, which are nothing more than derivatives of 
clays, may also be regarrled ns elMunieal individuals, provided that 
no facts are opposed to this vie%v. 

When it is lulded that hy thus regar<ling the Portland cements m 
definite chemical individuals and a{>plying the new hexite-jaaitih* 
theory to them, the meaning of the whole mass of publish<*tl esjM'ri- 
mental results laaiomes clear and that a new means of solving the 
important “ sea-water ” problem is provith'd, it is hardly too mueh tt» 
Buppo.«e that there will scartsely Isi a ehemist who will eontiiiUM to 
regard Portland cements in the old erroneous manner as mixtures of 
various suhstanees. 

In applying the new theory to Portland cements, the following 
subjects must he ef»nsidere<i : 

(a) The ehemi(*al eonslituti(ai of the PfWtland eeweuta, 

(b) The reactions which <teeur during the f«trmafion of Portland 
cements, and the influence of the tiuratirm t»f benting and of the 
terapt?rature on the prodiiets. 

(c) A new theory of «<dtiiig and hardening. 

At the suggestion of A, fl. Hearle the hdlowing etalemcnfs, which 
occur in various t<«xt-hnok«, an* dealt with more,ijswifieally than in the 
original (German) edition of this treatise : 

(а) Thfi in n «w,*ni<*wt kiln eniy ••(fi'i'is ii pnrtini nf tlie rnsl»*fi»l. 

(б) Cbeniieiu rcttotions t<etwo'ii snlitl sulAtMn«><s ink** filnurti v< ry rf»*wly *in«l »mo 
M ldom oomp!«te. 

(c) Censmt olinkiir te not a homoKoiiwwis unlistanw*, Isil mtfiy a ntiKlnrs »ir a 
solid aolutiun, and ecawst otmciwimts ns l»» its oiii'mttMt eonxtituiton etuinot la* 4fa*» 
without studying emh of tho oottMiituotiis scpnratoiy. 

(d) Tho chemical r<<ncti«»n)i whirh occur in tts* Miming of rcfncnt are never corn 

pleU*,_ and it i*) tlir*rtff«re iwsrrmct to r«*aaet |}|« prodHct a* a «*»«!*» »h»« 

oomtituenta of which am in proportions oonforrnabw to tlw lawi of Dalton and l*roiit*!. 

u 
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|r| i'rnnmtit rliiik^^r itilly rii||Mir|ii| mtvi tin* prci|itri^ 

Ilf fif« Im 111*’ liiifiir*’ *4 iti it.iif*fit,';i, 

Willi p*hp*ri III (#f|. a |iiirtiiil fiif^iciii of flir* tiiiitt*riiil m mil iiicom- 
till* iiiiitiiry nfiliirr nf tin* i‘Iiiikf*r, i.f% it c1cm*« licit 
Miirily imply tlint pliiilciT in iml rfifiiiwi-mi nf i% miii|iminfL 

Tlir {Mirtiiiliiy «*f tli«^ ftit»ifiii ii4 dtii* tti tin* Inw lii*ii.l rnnciiictivily cif the 
miitnriiil, %vlir*rrliy fin* iiirilifiM pniiit fint mitdirfi in |}ii» iiilnrior of 
tllO 

I 111 I ♦ iIh'i wvi f hy *1. IV. m|t*i f|pii 

#Mifl «ii|p *1 r r^itnhitm^i *i» rti'-u il tm 

llitti r*^^|i|lfr4 I i til*-' litir*' .1144 ur r*4ff.|i-ii|i|4 rr^» j 

Till! Kfiifoniiiif f}i4i fill* t*iit4iiirml fif4miT*ii f-olicl 

iiiiitnfiiik iip^ i.hiw and ii’hltiiii rfniijilrtr, i^4 Iiy ini iiiniim iriii* fit high 

lln^rr i;. im jinmf tfiiif im limiting a. 

iiiixtiiro fif liifiliii ttitli ft In* jiiirn of a 

rim ri*ffiriif t!p* rlmhi'r rtifitaiiiH frr*' rlay fi^i \%rl! i^i frer riilriiifn 
riir!ii*iiftfn iir r4th«*r frm fhi f}i»’ tfif» fviriiill jirci- 

|i«iiiiiit Ilf iiiHifliilth" III rriiiriji flitiin r huify I i-lwnm Ihiii 

tiir irarllmi n iiiiirlahly i niiijilrl** 

|< 'f* ||,r 'I air II pflwil ##f flt« ^mnl ftfl|| 

That, «!•< ill {r}, rlutb r >■ « niisliifi* mid mil si in 

{inndy mi fikMiiHjitmn mid imi n f.»« t, Of f h*' If wm a - umjitkjiw, (1) that 
I’friwiit I'lijikfr I ' rt < i»in|»MMsid. m»»l it I't a iiiixtiirif, that nitint 

III* th»’ iijiiri” jiitihjddi* wliirfi thi* tUMiit fiirfi* m.d »mabl«*« tl»» 

pfrdii'tkiii i»( lfi»’ iuf*'4 }irin«'f!ii'»» to \m’ tiiMli’. Tlii* in wiHjiifNtiormWy 
trill* id thi* that miirut rlmkvr bt «. trui- <'hi*niifal com¬ 

pound, 

Httttcinrut ill) ii. Kuflicicntly in th«* l omiuoiit on utatcmcnt 

(i) given above, 

HtBteniPiit (ej lhttt cement clinker in cmicntially colloidal in another 
pur«5 mmumption u-hirh in quite tinnecewary. It in true that cements 
haw wime charoctcrialiw in common with colWiJs, captfciiiily with 
regard to their b*h»vir»«r on treniment with water. Any confusion 
winch may arii* in this conru?ction can only he due to a auperflcial 
appreciation of tin'* pfoperlles and nlraeturi’ of mlloids. For, m » 
matter of fact, tlie colloidal prtijiertiija of wmenta and clays are by no 
means incompiitihle with ilVir rhemica! individuality, and, in the 
authors* opinion, the coUotthi themseiveft an» not mintuniis, but definite 
chemical com|.ioundi» of very high molecular weight. 

It i» mofit aurprining that C. llmich, on lh« one side, and E. T. AUen 
and E. 8. Shepherd, on the other, in their review* of the German 
edition of this work repnmehed the authoiw of the H.P. thwry for 
regarding Portland Mment# m dcRnite chemical compounda and not aa 
mlxtutea. TIicm* criticfs Ijclievi! that the microscopical investigation of 
cementa hoii shown pMiitvely ilimt cementa are l»tero»neou» «ob- 
utanccs. I’hia is the sole argument which has b^n brou^t in oppoai- 
tion to the H.i*. theory. 

Unfortunately, thean critics have omittiwl to bear a very important 
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fact in mind, namely, that a difference in crystal form does not neces¬ 
sarily prove the presence of substances of different chemical composi¬ 
tion. There is always a great probability of di- or poly-morphism, 
whereby one and the same substance may assume different forms. 

[The various forms which sulphur assumes is a particularly interesting example of 
polymorphism brought about by cooling under different conditions.] 

A proof of the non-identity of the various crystalline substances in 
cement can only be furnished by proving that each of them has a 
different chemical composition. This proof—^simple as it appears to be 
—^is entirely wanting with regard to Portland cements, and all attempts 
which have so far been made to separate the various crystalline con¬ 
stituents have proved abortive. 

These critics appear to adhere to one of the numerous mixture 
theories of the constitution of cements, and it would be of great interest 
if they would only state which is the one they prefer. If it were correct 
to speak of a fog of theories ” such a term might well be applied to 
the various mixture theories applied to Portland cements. Jordis and 
Kanter, in their well-known work on cements, have stated that all 
kinds of compounds, of possible and impossible theoretical constitution, 
may be present as essential constituents, and when enquiry is made 
as to what the various theories explain, it is almost impossible to find 
a simple answer. The following lines will give the reader a clearer idea 
as to the nature of the mixture theories : 

Some writers state the composition of only a limited number of 
constituents ; others give the composition of the clinker. In the 
former class are Jex, Le Chatelier, Erdmenger, Rebuffat, Zulkowski, 
etc.; in the latter are Kosmann, Newberry, Jex, etc. 

The constituents of cement clinker according to the writers named 
below are shown in the following Table : 


Alleged 

Constituent 

Year 

Authority Quoted and Reference 

i 

1884 

Le Chatelier, Bull, de la jSoc. Ohim., 41, 377. 

SiOa 1 

1900 

Jex, Tonind. Ztg.y 1900, 1866. 

2 CaO • SiOjs . 

1893 

Erdinenger, Ohem. Ztg,, 1893, 982. 


1899 

Rebujffat, Gaz. Chim. ital., 28, II. 


1901 

Zulkowski, Chem. Induatr. 1901, 290, and Pamphlet, 1901. 


1901 

Leduc, StJ/r la dissociation des prodmts hydrauUqueSf Sept., 
1901. 

3 CaO • SiOa . 

1856 

Bivot & Chatoney, Comptes rend, 163, 302, and 786, 


1886 

Le Chatelier, Bull, de la Soc. OMm., 42, 82. 


1885 

Spencer <fc Newberry, Tonind. Ztg., 1898, 879. 


1901 

A. Meyer, BuXL. Bouca/rest, 1901, No. 6; Tomnd. Ztg., 1902, 
p. 1895. 


1901 

Ludwig, Toni/nd. Ztg., 1901, p. 2084. 


1902 

Kosmann, Tonind. Ztg., 1902, p. 1896. 


im 

Clifford Richardson, Tomnd. Ztg., 1902, p. 1928. 

2-3 CaO • SiOg. 

1903 

Michaelis, Verscmmlung des Vereins der Portland Zemetd 
Jabrikomlen, 1903. 

3-4 CaO • SiOa . 

1866 

Winkler, Jour. f. prakt. Ohemie, 67, 444. 

6 CaO • 2 SiOa . 

1865 

Bfeldt, Jotir. f. prakt. Ohemie, 94, 202-37. 
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The true composition of clinker is, according to Kosman (1895) : 

According to Newberry (1898) : 

X (3 CaO • SiOg) + y (2 CaO • AlgOg). 

According to Jex (1900) : 

a(g[Si 04 ]*) + b(^2j.(gio,),) + cCCaSiOj) 

2 CaO 

2 CaO 8 CaO 


ICaO 


and according to Ludwig (1901) ; 

3.033 CaO + 0.125 MeO + 0.217 Al^Og + 1 SiO^, 
or 3.158 MeO + 0.217 Al^Oj + 1 SiOj. 

The published opinions as to the chemical composition of hardened 
cements and of the constituents which cause this hardening are 
equally divergent and confusing, as the examples in the following 
Table will show: 


Alleged Constituents Causing the Hardening of Cements 


Alleged 

Constituent 


Authority Quoted and Reference 


CaO • SiOg • HjjO 


4Ca0*3Si02-H20 
5 CaO • 3 SiOa • H^O 
3 CaO • 2 SiOa • HjO 


Le Chatelier, Bull, de la Soc. Chim., 1885, 42, 82. 

Jex, Tonind. Ztg., 1900, 1856-1919. 

A. Meyer, Bull. Boucarest, 1901, No. 6. 

Zulkowsld, Pam/phlety 1901. 

Landrin, rend., 1883, 96, 156, 379, 841, 1229. 

Michaelis, Jour.f. prakt. Chemie., 1867, iOO, 257-303. 

Michaelis, Verhandlwng d. Verems z. Befdrd. d. GewerhefkizeSf 1896, 


317. 


2 CaO • SiOa • H^O Rebuffat, Tonind. Ztg., 1899, 782, 823, 853, 1900. 

A. Meyer, Bull. Boucareat, 1901, No. 6. 

Erdmenger, Chem. Ztg., 1893, 982. 

3 CaO • SiOa * HgO Rivot & Chatoney, Oompt. rend., 1856, 153, 302, 785. 

Michaelis, Jour. praJct. Ohende., 1867, 100, 257-303. 


Michaslis has also stated that the composition of a fully hardened 
cement may be represented by : 

246 (3 CaO • R2^>3+3 H20)+661 (5 CaO • 3 Si02+5 H20)+93 (CaO+HgO). 

Allen and Shepherd have made the remarkable statement that the 
view that Portland cement is a mixture of various constituents is 
supported by' a large amount of evidence. ’ It would be mostinteresting 
to see this voluminous evidence, as it is entirely unknown to the authors 
of the H.P. theory. Indeed, these critics appear to have overlooked 
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a fact to which Rohland has drawn attention, namely, the undeniable 
relationship between the constitution of clays, ultramarines and 
Portland cements. If Portland cements were mixtures, then clays 
and ultramarines could not be definite chemical compounds, yet the 
available experimental evidence is entirely in support of their definite 
chemical composition. 

Almost aU students of the constitution of Portland cements have 
overlooked the following considerations : 

Portland cements are, theoretically, highly basic lime salts of 
aluminosilicic acids, i.e. they are basic salts of which clays are the 
corresponding acids. Their general properties are in entire agreement 
with this view of their constitution, and it is incomprehensible that on 
treating clay with calcium carbonate in the manufacture of cement, 
the product should not be a lime salt, but a mixture of various sihcates 
and aluminates. It must also be remembered that Vernadsky has 
proved that free carbon dioxide is evolved when kaolin is heated with 
sodium carbonate and that a sodium salt is formed quantitatively. 
Analogous reactions occur in the synthesis of ultramarine from clay, 
sodium carbonate and sulphur, wherein sulphur addition-products of 
the sodium salt of the clay are formed. There is no foundation whatever 
for the assumption that the reaction between calcium carbonate and 
clay produces any other substances than those which the H.P. theory 
demands. 

{a) The Chemical Constitution of the Portland Cements 

If any suitable hydro-aluminosilicate such as 





—^which has been repeatedly mentioned on previous pages—^be exam¬ 
ined, it will be found (p. 139) to possess two kinds of OH-groups, viz. 
a- and 5-hydroxyls. The a-hydroxyls play a special part in the forma¬ 
tion of the A-aluminosilicates; in the formation of Portland cements 
the 5-hydroxyls are specially important. The hydrogen of the 
5-hydroxyls—^which may be briefly referred to as 5-hydrogen—^is, unlike 
the a-hydrogen of the a-hydroxyls, replaceable by such groups as : 

—R"-OH, —R'''0-R"-0H and —R" • 0 • R'^ • 0 • R'''• OH, 

(R" = Ba, Sr, Ca, Mg, etc.) 

The basic atomic complexes are known as hydro-basic groups and as 
side-chains.* If the elements of water are split off from two neighbour- 

* For an explanation of side-ohains a good text-book on organic chemistry 
should be consulted.—A. B. S. 
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irig (ort/io) {w>f.itic»iiH i» tin- hvdrubuhkr f*Uk‘-»-hainn, juihyclrobasic groups 
art! forinr<l hh nbowii : 


O • ir ■ oif 
■O • R"- 




*. C) • 


O 


oiroii, . 

o • ir ■ o • H" • oir 




o • ir 

o ■ ir • o • R*/® 


Thi* hy»lrr»l«M*ir atomic rtimpli-xcH 

a • R’ • Off, O ■ It' ■ O ■ ft' • till and O • R' • O • R' • O • E' • OH 
aiay be rcprcwiitcif, according to tfic inimlwr of R"-at«m8, by 

(ij. (Ht iiiid ?3|. 

rcsfa-ctivcly, and flu* anhyilrobaidc complexes 

-4) • H\ ^ t) ■ ft' ■ (i - R-. 0 • R'v 

—0*lt'/ ' OR'-OR'/’' O-R'-O-R'/^’ 

■ 0*ir<0'R' -0*lt''t>*H'-t»*R\ 

O • R'-O* R* ■ O • R’/”* to ir-O* R'-O-RV^ ' 

may each la* indicated, an ruding t€» the iiumla-r of E"-at«m*, by 

. 3""t 4’', !»’, 6", I'lc. 


A few cxamjilcn will make thin clear : 
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What has been stated with regard to substances of the type 
Si • A1 • A1 • Si is equally appHcable to other types, and the existence 
is, therefore, possible of : 


3°= 


3°== 



lSi| Al|Si 




( 2 ) ( 2 ) 


( 2 ) ( 2 ) 


(3)= 

(3)= 



=(3) 

=(3) 


4° 4° 

L_/\__!l 
=<^ Si jAl I Si 

il \/ 11 

4° 4° 


3° 

3° 


(2) 4° (2) 

=\/ \/=3 

I 'L I 

(2) 4° (2) 


etc. etc. 


The A1 may be partially or completely replaced by the sesquioxides 
Fe'", Cr'", Mn'", Ce'", etc., and the Si by Sn, Ti, Zr, etc., whereby the 
number of these basic salts is largely increased. 

Some of these basic salts with definite hydro- or anhydro-basic side- 
chains (viz. when E;"=Ca, Mg) are manufactured on a large scale and 
are sold commercially in a finely-powdered state under the name of 
“ Portland Cement.” (It would be more correct to use the plural form 
—‘‘ Portland Cements.”) 

These Portland cements certainly contain 3° chains ; their maxi¬ 
mum content of base remains to be found. Good samples appear never 
to exceed a maximum corresponding to 6 ° side-chains. Apart from 
this, these cements appear to contain a little alkali (in the aluminium 
hexite), a little water (probably basic), and small quantities of such salts 
as K 2 SO 4 , K 2 CO 3 , Na 2 S 04 , CaS 04 , etc., but only as impurities. 

The following are typical examples of Portland cements : 

( 2 )( 2 ) OK OK ( 2 )( 2 ) 

11 1 I 11 



4 ° ^Na (^Na 4° 


+ 0.6 CaSOi + 0.5 Na(K)C03 

-V-—^ 
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2 HijO • 24 CaO • 8 MgO • K^O • Na^O • 6 Al^Os • 12 SiOj+S. 


5° OK 6 ° 

4°=/\AA=4» 

Si Ul Si 



+ 0.6 NaCl 


20 CaO • 16 MgO • K^O • 3 Al^Oj • 12 SiO-j + 0.6 NaCl. 
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Both consequences of the theory—(a) the increase in density on 
prolonged heating, attaining of a maximum at the melting point, and 
(6) the diminution of activity or ability to hydrate—are fuUy con¬ 
firmed by the facts. 

In confirmation of the second consequence of the theory, the 
following facts may be cited : A properly burned cement, if crushed 
to powder and then mixed with a suitable proportion of water, readily 
hydrates at the ordinary temperature. This property of cement 
diminishes on prolonged heating at the vitrification point and, in some 
cases, ceases entirely when the cement is fused. 

If the temperature is raised much above the melting point, further 
reactions may occur, the polymerised molecule breaking up into its 
original constituents—i.e. into single cement molecules—or decom¬ 
position occurs within the cement molecule itself. In the former case, 
useful cements are produced. Schmidt and Unger have prepared 
crystalline Portland cements from such fused substances by means 
of the electric arc. Sauer has investigated the optical properties of 
these crystals. When crushed and mixed with water they set rapidly, 
with an appreciable development of heat. 

This theory of the formation of polymerisation products of alumino¬ 
silicates (including calcium aluminosilicates) at high temperatures, 
provides a simple explanation of several facts which have hitherto 
proved puzzling. Among several others : 

The Eeactions which occur on granulating furnace slags and the 
formation of Silicate Cements from them^^^^ 

are thereby explained. 

The raw materials from which iron is obtained are the iron ores. 
In addition to iron, these contain other earthy constituents such as 
lime, sihca and alumina. The object of smelting these ores with coke 
in furnaces is to separate the metallic iron from the other materials 
and to remove the latter in a fluid state as slags. In order that the 
slags may possess the necessary fluidity, the Hme must bear a certain 
ratio to the silica and the alumina, and great care is exercised by 
iron-smelters to ensure that this ratio is maintained. In most cases, 
the proportion of hme in the raw iron ores is too low and an addition of 
limestone is, therefore, made. Under favourable conditions, the 
molten iron and slag separate readily in the furnace on account of 
the great difference in their specific gravities, and are allowed to flow 
separately out of the furnace at two different levels. The slag carries 
off all the hme, sihca and alumina in the form of a calcium alumino- 
sihcate. 

If the slag is quenched,” by allowing it to fall into cold water, a 
material is obtained which, if crushed to a fine powder and mixed with 
alkahne solutions (Hme-water, etc.), hardens to a strong mass. The 
material which has not been granulated does not possess this property. 

The simplest explanation for this difference in behaviour between 
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remarkable coincidence if such slags behaved so completely in accord¬ 
ance with the H.P. theory, if this theory were quite erroneous. 

With regard to the determination of the molecular weight of the 
constituents of slags, it is one of the advantages of the H.P. theory 
that (as has been previously pointed out) it furnishes for the first time 
a fully established hypothesis concerning the minimum molecular 
weight which a substance can possess when in the solid form. The 
determination of this minimum has been impossible hitherto, as no 
method yet known—^not even the physico-chemical ones used for 
soluble compounds—^is applicable to sohds. The published molecular 
weights are, as the present writers have shown elsewhere, only apphc- 
able to substances in gaseous form or in solution, and cannot be used 
for substances in a solid state. The charge of lack of knowledge of 
molecular weight of the compounds concerned cannot, for this reason, 
be urged in opposition to the H.P. theory. 

Previous theories as to the nature of furnace slags have led to most 
puzzhng results. The theory that the chief constituent of these 
slags is a definite chemical compound is confirmed by the fact that 
analytical results obtained by Jantzen agree well with the formula : 

26 CaO • 1.5 MgO • 0.25 FeO • 0.25 MnO • 3 AI2O3 • 18 SiO^ • CaS • 0.5 CaS 04 



An experimental proof of the authors’ views of the constitution 
of furnace slags is to be found in an investigation of slowly cooled 
and of granulated slags by Lunge^®®, who obtained the following 
results : 

21.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO • 2 HgO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 10 SiOg • CaS 
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Foundin. 
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47.17 
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0.72 

Granulated slag 

/( 6 ) 

47.14 

0.73 
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24.20 
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1.26 

0.84 
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Ungranulated slag/(6) 46.40 
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1.17 

1.10 


<p Unattacked by caustic soda or sodium carbonate. 
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THE HARDENING OF PORTLAND CEMENTS 


ITS 


this difference is easily understood. Through the combination of a 
large number of cement molecules to form a combined molecule 
the strength of the bonds of the alumina in the ungranulated slags 
is greatly reduced. 

On the other hand, it appears as if the combination of several 
silicate molecules, to form a single large one, weakens the bond in the 
pentites ; otherwise, no explanation can be given for ungranulated 
slags giving up 4 to 5 times as much silica to sodium carbonate solution 
as do granulated slags. 

(c) A New Theory of Hardening 

Various theories of hardening are stated briefly in the Bihli- 
ography.^^^^ None of them are entirely satisfactory, hence the need 
for a fresh hypothesis based on the hexite-pentite theory. 

In the following formulae is shown the composition of various 
hydrated hexites, derived from one which is capable of taking up 
hydroxyl progressively, i.e. at different intervals of time : 
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The conversion of a into 6, h into c, c into d, and so on, is accom¬ 
panied by an increase in the volume of the molecules concerned, so 
that the molecular volume of b is greater than that of a ; that of c is 
greater than that of &, and the compound g has the largest molecular 
volume of the whole series. 

In converting the compound a into b, b into c, and so on, the 
separate molecules in each group take up definite positions relative 
to each other, so that between &, c, d, e, etc., definite attractive, or 
more correctly molecular, forces are bound to exist. 

Assuming the molecules to be in the form of minute spheres, the 
last statement may be expressed graphically by the following diagrams : 


mrnggm 

b Molecides c Molecules d Molecules 

Each addition to the molecule of water in the form of hydroxyl 
groups, with a corresponding increase in the size of the molecule, is 
termed a hydration phase. It is clear that any substance which is sub¬ 
mitted to a sufiSicient number of hydration phases must set and harden, 
because with the increase in the molecular volume the space between 
the various molecules must diminish and their mutual attraction or 
molecular force must correspondingly increase. Hence, every substance 
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III. According to Knapp anhydrous magnesia (prepared by 
calcining magnesium chloride) absorbs water with no development of 
heat and with extreme slowness, a stony mass is produced with a hard¬ 
ness somewhat greater than that of marble. The lighter, more porous 
magnesia (obtained from the hydrous carbonate) combines rapidly 
with water and finally forms a porous, talc-like mass. 

Richter®®^ maintained finely powdered, anhydrous calcium nitrate 
at a white heat for six hours in a platinum crucible and obtained a 
vitrified porcelain-like mass, with a clearly defined crystalline texture 
on the fractured surface. When ground with water this crystalline 
CaO sets like cement. If the lime is insufiSlciently heated it is found to 
crack badly on cooling. 

Allen and Shepherd’®'^ state that only large pieces of fused lime are 
indifferent to water, and that finely powdered, fused lime does 
not differ from ordinary quicklime. This ‘‘ fact,” which requires con- 
fitrmation as it contradicts the results of Richter’s investigations, is used 
by AUen and Shepherd as evidence against the H.P. theory. These 
critics consider that the reduced reacting power of the burned material 
is not due to polymerisation, but to the size of the pieces, i.e. to the 
surface area. If this were really the case, calcium aluminosihcates 
(cements) must behave exactly the same when burned hard of* soft, 
provided that the material is ground to the same degree of fineness 
in both cases. Direct experiments show, however, that this is not the 
case. 

These interesting instances of isomeric lime and magnesia are 
readily understood in the light of the authors’ thepry ; both the MgO 
from magnesium chloride and the crystalline CaO are polymerisation 
products which have hydration phases hke the hydraulites and harden 
in a similar manner. 

According to the authors’ theory, the cause of disintegration in 
some materials is due to hydration phases following eacli other too 
rapidly, owing to the material not having beeii properly burned. In 
this connection it must be admitted that disintegration may also be 
due to other causes. 

For instance, Michaelis^^® attributes the cracking or ‘‘^x;pansion ’’ 
of cements to a subsequent increase in volume, this being due to three 
causes : fibrst and foremost to a high percentage of lin|e, second to jlie 
presence of calcium sulphate, and, &ially, to irregufitr particles and 
coarse grams in the cement. 

That to6 high a percentage of lime may bring about the destruction 
of the mass is a simple inference from the authors’ thdory, as lime and 
alkalfes effect an intense and rapid hydration, and a sufficie^itly large 
proportion of lime will cause the hydration phases to foEow each other 
very rapidly. 

An Ibegulaf distribution of coarse and fine grains in the cement, 
resulting in disintegration, may be explained in terins of the authors’ 
theory because, as already mentioned, a fine powder is hydrated more 
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rapidly than a coarser one and forces differing in intensity are thereby 
set to work |h various portions of the material, with the result that the 
latter is broken up. 

The harmful effect of gypsum or plaster of Paris in silicate cements 
is described later. 

IV. Quartz crushed to an impalpable powder and then levigated, 
will not form a hard mass with lime and water.Opal, similarly 
treated, hardens slowly, but well. Calcined silica, such as that obtained 
in silicate analyses, when mixed with lime, hardens rapidly but badly. 

According to the authors’ theory, lime effects a hydration of the 
opal and calcined silica, so that they harden; but, as hme does not 
behave in this way towards quartz, with the last-named substance no 
hardening occurs. 

According to Winklerif a mixture of three parts of quartz and 
one part of lime is strongly heated and the sintered mass is then 
crushed with six times its weight of lime and a suitable quantity of 
water, the mass hardens slowly and strongly. It is clear that in this 
case a series of hydration phases occurs at long intervals. 

V. The authors’ dynamisation theory also explains why it is 
necessary for most sihcates to be heated to redness before they will 
harden in water (like Portland cements), or with lime and water (like 
puzzolans). In the case of clays it has already been shown that, on 
heating them to redness, or on causing them to combine with a base, 
the bond between the hexites or pentites of silicon and aluminium is 
weakened, and, for this" reason, such silicates precipitate gelatinous 
silica when treated with dilute acids. 

The authors’ theory agrees with the discovery of Fuchs that only 
those sihcates harden which contain “ soluble silica,” with the one 
difference that the ‘‘ soluble silica ” plays absolutely no part in the 
hardening process. 

Different silicates must be heated®to very different temperatures 
or for various periods before they will harden with hme and water. 
For some of them a short heating to redness is sufficient; others must 
be strongly heated for a considerable time, and others must be almost 
melted. According to Fuchs, the following substances harden with 
lime and water after they have been sufficiently heated at a suitable 
temperature : felspars, leucite, various magnesium silicates such as 
talc and steatite, analcime, natrolite, clays, etc. All these silicates 
harden because the heating and subsequent treatment with lime and 
water produce hydration phases in the manner already e]^lained. 

The cause of the hardening of ‘‘ trass ” and puzzolans ” with hme 
and water may be explained in an analogous maimer. The trasses and 
puzzolans are simply clays, and only differ from ordinary clays in the 
alterations they have undergone in consequence of volcanio action. 
In the course of time these substances may again lose their free 
secondary valencies. Such trasses or puzzolans are improved by being 
heated to redness. 
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A considerable number of bydraulites of tbe most widely different 
composition have already been prepared. Thus, various aluminates, 
ferrites, ferromanganese oxides and silicates, borates, calcium sul¬ 
phates, etc., have marked hydraulic properties. A further study of the 
hardening of these compounds must eventually lead to the proof of 
the existence of hydration phases. 

YI. The Causes of Hardening of Portland Cements-. If a definite 
silicate cement is selected, e.g. the compound 


5° 5° 



the following substances may be formed from it: 
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( 2 )- 


(3)(2) 
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Si 
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Si 


f2)(2) 


.( 2 ) 

■( 2 ) 

.( 2 ) 

■( 2 ) 


-f 4 Ca(OH)a 


etc. etc. 


( 2 )( 2 ) 


If the hydration occurs as indicated in the above formulae at definite 
intervals and with a definite increase in volume, bydraulites are pro¬ 
duced in accordance with the authors’ theory. 1316 absorption of 
water does actually occur in this manner, as will be explained ih the 
next chapter; ZulkowsM®^® has experimentally proved the increase in 
volume. He treated ground slag with water, and obtained a flocculerrfi 
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correct) must therefore be capable of extension to organic cements in which hydrosols 
are converted into hydrogels, forming cementitious substances, just as inorganic 
cements pass through definite hydration phases into stone-like masses. 

Bone-substance, which is essentially a highly basic calcium carbo-phosphate 
(p. 271), is probably derived from an organic cemeht whose hardening phases are 
analogous to those of Portland cement.] 


The OoDLseoLuences of the New Theory of Portland Cement 
and the Facts 

From the foregoing theory of the chemical constitution of the 
Portland cements and the corresponding hardening theory, a series of 
interesting consequences may be inferred, the value of which may be 
proved by means of the experimental material available. 

A 

From, the theory it follows that the calculation of the formulae 
of Portland cements from their analyses must lead to compounds, the 
existence of which is theoretically possible. The calculation of the 
formulae from a series of cement analyses fully confirms this conse¬ 
quence of the theory ; the high content of bases is particularly notice¬ 
able in some analyses. Whether the whole of the base is in actual 
combination is doubtful; further investigations are needed to decide 
it. 

The formulae calculated from cement analyses (see A'p'pendix) are 
shown in the following Tables : 

(a) n MO • 3 RgOg • 12 SiOg * 2. 



Al,Oa 

FeaOa 

CaO 

MfifO 

KaO 

ISraaO 

so. 

00 a 

iHaO 

I. 24 MO • 3 B 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

1.50 

1.60 

26.00 

1.00 

0.26 

0.26 

0.6 

3 

2 

II. 34 MO • 3 B 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa 

2.00 

1.00 

34.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m. 35 MO • 3 E,0, • 12 SiOj 

2.00 

1.00 

36.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV. 36 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.00 

1.00 

36.00 

0.60 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

V. 37 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.00 

1.00 

36.00 

1.60 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

VI. 37 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.00 

1.00 

j 36.26 

1.25 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

VII. 37 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.26 

0.76 

1 36.00 

2.00 

— 

— 

1.0 

— 

— 

Vin. 38 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.26 

0.76 

38.00 

0.60 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

IX. 39 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa • 2 

2.00 

1.00 

38.26 

1.25 

— 


0.6 

— 

— 

X. 39 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 12 SiOa * 2 

2.50 

l0.60 

1 39.00 

ll.OO 

— 

— 

|1.0 

— 

, — 

(b) n MO 

• 3 ^2^3 ' 

10 SiOj. 
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XI. 29 MO • 3 B 2 O 3 • 10 SiOa 

3.00 

_ 

29.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

XII. 34 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 10 SiOa 

2.26 

0.76 

31.5 

2.6 

— 

— 


— 

2 

Xin. 36 MO • 3 B 3 O 3 • 10 SiOa 

2.26 

0.76 

32.5 

1.6 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 1 

— 

(c) n MO • 3 RjOg • 18 SiO* 

• 2 
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XIV. 62 MO • 3 BaO* • 18 SiO^ 
XV. 64 MO ’ 3 KgOa • 18 SiOg • S 
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I. Von Teicheck®^® has studied the hydration of a Portland cement 
of the formula 

MO = 44 CaO -1 MgO, 

I 2 O 3 = 2.25 AI 3 O 3 • 0.75 PejOj, 
R;0= 0,75 NajjO • 0.25 K^O 
(see A'ppendix, Analysis XXV). 


45 MO • 3 R2O3 • 15 SiOj • R'jSO* 13 ] 



After 21 or 30 days 14-44 per cent, of hydration-water was found, 
which, according to theory, represents the addition of 36 mols. of water, 
as shown in the following equation : 

45 MO • 3 R2O3 • 15 SiOa • R'jSO* + 36 H3O 
= 18 MO • 9 H3O • 3 R3O3 • 15 SiOa -f- 27 M{OH)sj -[- RjSOi 


In this case, the chief products of the reaction may be represented 


( 1 ) ( 1 ) 

wy—f (1) 

} =< Si A1 +27 M(0H)3 + R^SO, 

li—\ /\ (1) 

(i)(i) \;<$V(i) 

(i)>—t(i) 

(i) (1) 


The percentage of water represented by the above formula is 14-21, 
which is in sufi&ciently close agreement with that found by experiment. 

11. ZulkowsM®!’^ produced a cement by burning, at a white heat in 
a Seger furnace, a mixture of hme and Zettlitzer kaolin, the-latter 
having a composition corresponding to AljOa • 2Si02 • 2HaO. His 
results suggest one of the two following formulse for the cement he 
prepared : 


50 50 40 40 



36 CbO • 6 AljO, • 12 SiO, 36 CaO - 6 AljO* -12 SiO, 
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Zulkowski studied the hydration of this compound by reducing it 
to a powder, mixing it with water and forming balls; these set when 
warmed gently for a quarter of an hour and became quite hard after 
one and half hours. These balls were then placed in water and were 
found to have become much harder after the lapse of several months. 

Zulkowski also found that a given cement after 7 days contained 
16*19% and after 30 days 17*05% of hydration-water. According to 
theory, 36mols. of water should enter into combination according to the 
following equation : 

36 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg + 36 H^O 
(l)OH HO(l) 



+ 28 Ca(OH), 


* 


(l)OH HO(l) 


The value 16*19% calculated from this formula agrees suiBSciently 
well with the amount found by experiment. 


C 


The hydration of cements must take place very gradually. In 
determining the amount of water entering into combination during the 
hardening it is, therefore, necessary to be able to trace a gradual 
increase in the proportion of water in the material. This is confirmed 
by the results of a series of hydration experiments by Feichtinger®^®, 
who studied the behaviour, towards water, of the following hydraulic 
materials : 



£0 30 2° 3° 

21 MO * 3 R 2 O 3 • 15 SiOg • Sf 22 CaO - 3 • 15 SiOg • 

(Analysis XVIII, Appendix) (Analysis XIX, Appendix) 

1 (B) 2 ( 0 ) 

* 4000.8 gms. of the hardened cement mass contain 18x36 = 648 gms. water or 
64800 . 

4000" 8 ~ ^ ® c&at. water. 

t 2=2.5 R"COa + 0.6 RaS 04 +HaO. 
t S=0.5 MgCOa + O.S RaS04+2 HgO. 
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44 CaO • 5 R2O3 • 18 SiOg - 2* 
(Analysis XXXIX, Appendix) 

3(A) 


26 CaO • 6 R2O3 • 18 SiO^ Xf 
(Analysis XXX, Appendix) 
4 (n) 


Samples B, C and D were Bavarian hydraulic limes, obtained by 
burning marl; A was a Portland cement. The sample D con¬ 
tained 13 mols. free lime (as shown by Feichtinger’s experiments), 
but in the other silicates the whole of the lime was in a combined 
state. 

The hydration experiments were carried out as follows : a small 
quantity of cement was placed in a suitable vessel and weighed accu¬ 
rately. It was then mixed with a little water and was afterwards 
immersed in water. To determine the amount of water which had 
entered into combination, the samples were dried at 100° C. and the 
increase in weight was attributed to the combined water. 

Calcium hydrate only loses aU its water at a red heat; at 300° C. 
only a portion of it is removed. According to Feichtinger, the silicate- 
water is also driven off at this temperature. By determining the 
proportion of water evolved at 300° C. and deducting it from the 
total combined water, the difference shows the proportion of water in 
combination with the lime. 

The following Tables—^which are based on Feichtinger’s researches 
—show the manner in which the water was evolved. 

In Table I : 

g=th.e total weight of water which combines with 100 parts of 
cement in time f. 

5=the weight of water which is evolved at a red heat from 
100 parts of the mixture of cement and water at 30(1^ C, i.e. 
water combined with the silicate. 

g —^5=the weight of water which is evolved at red heat from 
100 parts of the mixture of cement and water, i.e. water com¬ 
bined with lime as Ca(OH)2. 



♦ 2 = 1 . 611 ^ 00 , 4 - 1.6 R,C03+0.6 B2SO44-2.6 H2O. 
t 2=2 11^00,4-0.6 Na,S04+13 Ca04-2 HjO. 
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Table I 



1 (B) 

2(C) 

3(A) 

(4)D 

t 

9 

8 

g—8 

9 

8 


9 


g~8 

9 

8 

9—8 

Immediately 













after mixing 













with water. 

1.28 

1.28 

— 

0.61 

0.61 

— 

0.99 

0.99 

— 

6.79 

1.40 

5.39 

After 4 hrs. 

1.67 

1.67 

— 

0.71 

0.71 

— 

1.41 

1.41 

— 

7.80 

2.42 

5.38 


20 „ 

2.08 

2.08 

— 

1.14 

1.14 

— 

2.29 

1.60 

0.69 

8.26 

3.08 

5.18 

99 

3 days 

3.42 

3.42 

— 

1.82 

1.82 

— 

5.62 

3.80 

1.82 

8.87 

3.30 

5.57 

99 

V „ 

3.85 

3.86 

— 

2.15 

2.15 

— 

6.58 

4.76 

1.82 

11.20 

4.20 

7.00 

99 

14 „ 

4.46 

4.46 

— 

2.63 

2.63 

— 

7.96 

5.90 

2.06 

11.80 

4.64 

7.16 


18 „ 

5.00 

4.40 

0.60 

2.84 

2.84 

— 

8.45 

6.20 

2.25 

11.86 

4.60 

7.26 

ff 

21 

5.84 

4.50 

1.34 

3.46 

3.46 

— 

8.91 

6.43 

2.48 

12.75 

1 5.30 

7.45 

99 

24 „ 

5.89 

4.42 

1.47 

4.36 

4.36 

— 

10.40 

6.60 

3.80 

13.68 

5.60 

8.08 

99 

28 „ 

6.86 

4.46 

2.40 

4.90 

4.30 

0.60 

10.52 

6.50 

4.02 

13.92 

5.82 

8.10 

99 

35 „ 

7.68 

4.52 

1 3.16 

5.56 

4.25 

1.31 

11.43 

6.63 

4.80 

14.30 

6.18 

8.12 

99 

42 „ 

8.30 

4.48 

3.82 

6.20 

4.30 

1.90 

11.35 

6.60 

4.75 

14.68 

6.60 

8.08 

99 

49 „ 

8.92 

4.40 

4.52 

7.08 

4.20 

2.88 

11.50 

6.58 

4.92 

14.50 

6.56 

7.94 

99 

56 „ 

9.13 

4.46 

4.67 

7.34 

4.25 

3.09 

11.60 

1 6.64 

4.96 

14.73 

6.60 

8.13 

99 

80 „ 

9.50 1 

4.40 

5.10 

7.40 

4.20 

3.20 

11.56 

i 6.60 

i 4.96 

14.65 

. 6.56 

8.09 


In Table II : 

jjL^ are the molecular weights of the hydraulic 
binding materials. 

y=the number of molecules of water which combine with 
etc., parts of cement in time t, 

or=the amount of water, in gramme-molecules, lost by /x, etc., 
parts of the mixture of cement and water at 300°, i.e. water 
combined with the silicate. 

y—or=the number of molecules of water which are only evolved at 
a red heat from fx, etc., parts of the mixture of cement and 

water, i.e. water combined with lime as Ca(OH)2. 

Table II 



)a=2777.4 

Mi= 

=2659.4 

Ai2=4685 

Ms=4327 


1 (B) 

2 (C) 


3(A) 


^(D) 

t 

y 

<r 

y - O’ 

7 

cr 

7 - <r 

7 

B 


7 

or 

y-a- 

Immediately 
after mixing 








H 

■ 




with water. 

1.97 

1.97 

— 

mmm 

liliit] 

— 

mmi 


— 

16.30 

3,36 

12.94 

After 4 hrs. 

2.58 

2.58 

— 

1.04 

1.04 

— 

3.59 


_ 

18.75 

5,82 

12.93 

99 

20 „ 

3.21 

3.21 

— 

1.68 

1.68 

— 

5.97 

4.07 


19.86 

7.40 

12.46 

99 

3 days 

5.27 

5.27 

— 

2.69 

2.69 

— 

14.32 

9.68 

4,64 

21,33 

7,93 

13.40 

99 

7 „ 

5.94 

5.94 

— 

3.17 

3.17 

— 

16.77 

12.13 

4.64 

26.93 

10.19 

16.74 

99 

14 „ 

6.88 

6.88 

— 

3.97 

3.97 

— 

20.28 

15.04 

5.24 

28.37 

11,16 

17.21 

99 

18 „ 

7.73 

6.79 

0.94 

4.19 

4.19 

— 

21.53 


5.73 

28.51 

11,06 

17.45 

99 

21 „ 

9.01 

6.94 

2.07 

5.11 

5.11 

— 

22.70 

16.38 

6.32 

30.65 

12.74 

17.91 

99 

24 „ 

9.08 

6.82 

2.26 

6.44 

6.44 

— 

26.50 

16.82 

9.68 

32.89 

13.46 

19.43 

99 

28 „ 

10.58 

6.88 

Kittl] 

7.24 


0.89 

26.80 

16.95 

9.85 

33.46 

13.99 

19.47 

99 

35 „ 

11.85 

6.97 


8.21 

6.28 

1.93 

29.13 

16.89 

12.24 

34.38 

14.85 

19.53 

99 

42 „ 

12.81 

6.91 

ESui! 

9.16 

6.35 

2.81 

28.92 

16.82 

12.10 

35.29 

15.87 

19.42 

99 

49 „ 

13.76 

6.79 

6.97 

10.46 

6.20 

4.26 

29.30 

16.77 


34.83 

15.77 

19.08 

99 

66 „ 

14.09 

6.88 

7.21 

10.85 

6.28 

14.57 

29.56 

16.92 

12.64 

35.41 

15.87 

19.54 

99 

80 

14.66 

6.79 

7.87 

10.93 


4.73 

29.45 

16.82 


35.22 

15.77 

19.45 
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These Tables agree with the theory in showing a gradual absorption 
of water. Thus 1 B, Table II, shows that on mixing the cement and 
water together only 2 mols. H 2 O enter into combination, but that after 
20 hours 3 mols., and after 18 days 7 mols. of water are combined, A 
gradual combination of water may also be observed in the case of 
silicates 2(C), 3(A) and 4(D). 

It should be noticed that, according to Table II, some of the CaO 
in the materials studied by Feichtinger split off before the silicates 
had taken up the maximum quantity of water. Thus 1(B) can bind a 
maximum of 9 mols. of water, but the lime splits off when only 7 mols. 
(after 18 days) are combined. After 80 days this silicate took up no 
further quantity of water. A similar result is observable with 2(C), 
which is analogously constituted. In this case, the lime separates 
when 6 mols. have entered into combination, but* only after 28 days. 
With Portland cement 3(A) the lime separates after the combination 
of 4 mols. of water, i.e. after 20 hours. In the compound 4(D) the 
hydration of the silicate molecule occurs somewhat rapidly, on account 
of the presence of free lime. After 20 hours the sihcate molecule 
combined with about 7*5 mols. HgO. The separation of the lime began 
only after 3 days, after 8 mols. of water had entered into combination. 

The structural formulae 1(B), 2(C), 3(A) and 4(D) show clearly the 
reason for the separation of the lime at an earlier stage than is the 
case with other hydraulites. The larger the basic side-chains the 
weaker must be the bond of a portion of the lime. The structural 
formula of Portland cement shows 4^^- and 6°- side-chains, whereas the 
structural formulae of the other compounds show at most only 2^^- or 
3°- side-chains. 

The figures 16.82 and 15.77 molecules of <r-water,* which are taken 
up, after 80 days, from the compounds 3(A) and 4(D), at first appeat to 
be opposed to the authors’ theory, as for the latter the maximum is 10 
mols. <r-water (or 11 or 12 mols. if the Al-OH-groups are incltided). 
From Feichtinger’s results it is, however, clear that part of the water 
he regarded as cr-water was really in the form of water of crystallisa¬ 
tion.” Feichtinger re-heated the cement masses 1(B), 2(C), 3(A) and 
4(D) to redness and obtained a fresh hydration. These results are 
shown in Tables III and IV. From Table IV it will be seen that the 
cements 3(A) and 4(D) give similar results for a-. But, shortly after mix¬ 
ing, the cement 3(A) tookup 7.49, and cement 4(D) 3.6 mols. of Water, so 
that this portion of the water behaves differently from the remainder. 
If these amounts are regarded as “ water of crystallisation,” the 
remainder (16.82-7.49=9.33, and 15.77—3.6=12.17) may be termed 
“ water of constitution,” i.e. the compound 3(A) has taken 9, and 4(D) 
about 12 mols. of silicate-water into combination in the form of 
hydroxyl groups. 


For definition of <r-water see previous page. 
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TABLE IV 




= 2777.4 


= 2659.4 

^(,2=4585 

Ms=4327 


1 (B) 

2(C) 

3 (A) 

4(D) 

t 

7 

<r 

y — C 

7 

cr 

7 - cr 

7 

cr 

y-c 

7 

or 

y — c 

Directly 
after mmiag 












16.36 

with water. 

6.17 

1.85 

4.32 

1.83 

0.73 

1.10 

19.97 

7.49 

12.48 

19.96 

3.60 

After 6 hrs. 

6.48 

2.47 

4.01 

3.39 

1.03 

2.36 

20.10 

7.69 

12.41 

— 

— 

— 

„ 36 „ 

7.96 

3.02 

4.94 

4.61 

1.77 

2.84 

21.91 

9.38 

12.53 

22.98 

5.65 

17.33 

„ 60 „ 

8.46 

3.11 

5.35 

5.61 

2.06 

3.54 

23.44 

11.08 

12.36 


— 

— 

„ 6 days 

9.63 

3.54 

6.09 

6.28 

3.25 

3.03 

24.97 

12.40 

12.57 

26.39 

9.39 

17.06 

„ 8 „ 

10.12 

3.98 

6.14 

6.50 

3.43 

3.07 

26.75 

14.27 

12.48 

— 

— 

— 

„ 12 „ 

10.65 

4.86 

5.79 

6.79 

3.54 

3.25 

28.13 

16.80 

12.33 

30.79 

11.20 

19.59 

20 „ 

11.96 

5.92 

6.03 

8.09 

4.95 

3.14 

30.17 

16.71 

13.46 

— ; 

— 

— 

„ 24 „ 

12.03 

5.93 

6.11 

9.57 

5.94 

3.63 

29.66 

16.97 

12.59 

— 

— 

— 

» 40 „ 

12.84 

6.34 

6.50 

10.43 

6,23 

4.20 

— 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ 60 „ 

13.92 

6.82 

7.10 

10.64 

6.17 

4.47 

— 

_ 1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


A comparison of the figures in Tables III and IV shows that the 
hydration phases of the regenerated hydrauHte (made from a hardened 
cement by re-heating) follow each other more rapidly than do those of 
the original cement. From this it may be concluded that the hardened 
masses were not properly burned, as otherwise the hydration phases 
in the regenerated cement would occur in precisely the same manner as 
in the original cement. These results make the possibility of repro¬ 
ducing fresh cement from hardened masses highly probable. 

As the hydration phases follow each other more rapidly than in the 
original cement (Tables I and II) a much lower degree of hardness must 
be obtained in the case of regenerated cements when they are mixed 
with water and allowed to set and harden. This was actually the case in 
Feichtinger’s experiments. 


F 

Thermo-chemical studies of hydration and hardening processes must 
lead, in the case of cements which contain free lime, to results which 
are different from those in which the whole of the hme is in a com¬ 
bined state. 

In cements of the former kind there are theoretical reasons why a 
development of heat must occur at the commencement of hydration 
(the hydration heat of the CaO); and in cements devoid of free lime a 
perceptible development of heat can only occur after an interval, viz. 
at the moment when the separation and hydration of the first CaO 
molecule occurs. 

As a matter of fact, Feichtinger did observe a noticeable develop¬ 
ment of heat during the hydration of cement 4(D), which contains free 
lime. 

In this connection the results of W. Ostwald’s thermo-chemical 
studies on ^jhe following cements are particularly interesting : 
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A. 


Analysis XII.* 


34 MO • 3 E 2 O 3 • 10 SiOa • 


„ „ r, /34: MO = 31.5 CaO • 2.5 MgO 
^ ■^ 2 '-’ 13 R 2 O 3 = 2.25 AI 2 O 3 • 0.75 ¥ 6303 . 


B. 


92M0-6R203-12Si0, 


Analysis XXVIII. 
■3M«CO,10H.O 


89 CaO • 3 MgO 
5 AI2O3' F62O3. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


Analysis XXXI. 

74 MO - 6 E2O3 • 18 SiOa • 3 MgCOj 8 H^O { 
Analysis XXXII. 

76 MO • 6 E2O3 • 18 SiOa • MgCOs • 4 H3O { 
Analysis XXXHI. 

90 MO • 6 EjOj • 18 SiOa • 4 MgCOg • 10 H^O 


74 Mo = 71 CaO • 3 MgO 
6 E3O3 = 5 AI3O3 • Fe^Oj. 


76 MO = 72 CaO • 4 MgO 
6 R2^3 ^ AI2O3 • Fe203. 


r90 MO=:86CaO*4M:gO 
16 R203=5 Al203-Fe203. 


These results are summarised in the following Table :— 


Time 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2 hours 

7.53 

20.53 

9.94 

34.01 

20.47 

6 „ 

10.09 

37.06 

12.23 

36.46 

29.57 

1 day 

18.79 

41.35 

15.32 

38.39 

39.78 

4 days 

— 

46.16 

29.72 

— 

— 

5 „ 

— 

47.17 

32.10 

— 

— 

6 „ 

— 

1 57.96 

33.56 

— 

44.34 

7 „ 

— 

1 65.63 

40.21 

— 

51.55 


Ostwald drew attention to the great increase in heat evolved on the 
Sth, Bth and 7 th days and suggested that after this time a new stage in 
the hardening process occurs and is accompanied by a fresh develop¬ 
ment of heat. This noticeable development of heat—^for which, 
hitherto, no satisfactory explanation has been given—^is readily under¬ 
stood in the light of the new theory. It is the moment of hydration of 
the calcium oxide hberated from the silicate molecule. 

Further references to the development of heat during hardening will be faund in 
the Bibliography under No. 322. 


G 

As the most important hydraulic limes are aluminosilicates, it 
must, theoretically, be possible to observe the conversion of primary 
into secondary ty^pes by the action of alkahne solutions of definite 
concentration. This deduction has been confirmed by some experi¬ 
mental results obtained by Feichtinger^^^. He treated the hydraulic 
mortars A, B, C and D (both in the fresh state and after they had been 
allowed to harden for some time)with aqueous solutions of sodirun and 
potassium carbonates, and allowed these reagents to act for some time. 


* For the analytical figures, see the corresponding numbers in the section on 
Portland cements in the App&ndix. 
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A definite quantity of silica and a little alumina was dissolved, the 
amounts being expressed in percentages and molecules in the following 


Table : 


TABLE V 



%SiO, 

Molecules Si02 

A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

In fresh state . 



2.63 

5.09 

6.78 

‘ 4.24 

2.17 

4.11 

2.98 j 

2.13 

After 14 days . 

. 


1.66 

3.72 

6.05 

2.86 

1.34 

i 3.00 

2.66 1 

1.90 

„ 3 months 


. 

1.42 

2.60 

5.80 

2.40 

1.14 

1 2.02 

2.65 

1.82 

» ^ 99 • 

. 

. 

1.04 

2.10 

6.26 

2.12 

0.84 

1 1.70 

2.31 

1.66 


From this Table it may be seen that the Portland cement A is a 
basic salt of the type 

Si • A1 • Si • Al • ^i 

and, in the fresh state, parts with 2 mols. SiOg, forming 

ST-Al-Si-Ai-a. 

Similarly, the alkaline solution reacts on the hydraulic hme D, 
which is a compound of the type 

A A A A A 

Si • Al • Si • Al • Si. 

It forms a compound of the type 

ST- Al • Si • Al • ST, 

and it is interesting to note that the cements B and C, which are both 
basic salts of the tjrpe, 

M 

AM 

^Si 

do not, when in the fresh state, part with the same number of mole¬ 
cules. 

From B—with the liberation of 4 mols. SiOa —^ compound 

ST • * Si • Si • Ad • Si, 

and from C a salt of the anhydride 

Si-M-Si, - -! 

are produced. The last-named shows that hexa-compounds may, in 
some cases, be produced by the action of alkalies on penta-com- 
pounds. 

Table V also shows that the solubility of the silica diminishes as 
the cement mass hardens. This fact is also in agreement with the 
theory, according to which a separation of OaO from the hydraulites 
A, B, C and D should occur and the combination between the alumina 
and silica radicles should be intensified. 
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H 


The separation of CaO in hydraulic binding materials, which is a 
result of the action of dilute hydrochloric, sulphuric, carbonic and other 
acids, of alkaline carbonates or, in some cases, of water alone (Portland 
cements), must take place in accordance with certain definite stoichio- 
metrical laws. Valuable contributions to the support of this statement 
have been made by Feichtinger®^^ and Schott^^s 

Feichtinger has studied the action of water containing carbonic 
acid on the cements 1 (B), 2 (C), 3 (A), 4(D) and also on the silicates : 



24 CaO • 3 R 2 O 3 • 15 SiOg • 2 * 24 CaO • 3 EgOg • 12 SiOg • 2 f 

Analysis XX, A'ppendix. Analysis I, Appendix, 

5 (E). 6 (P). 

Feichtinger’s object was to discover whether the whole of the Hme 
in the hardened material could, in this way, be converted into calcium 
carbonate or whether this conversion was confined to a portion of the 
hme. Although he allowed CO 2 -water to act on the hardened material 
for 1 J years, he was unable to convert the whole of the hme into CaCOg; 
a part of the hme remained combined with the silica. Unfortunately, 
Feichtinger did not pubhsh the data on which he bases his conclusions 
regarding the proportions of hme in the free and combined state after 
IJ years. The following Table shows the progress of the decom¬ 
position, studied by Feichtinger, during only 6 months : 


TABLE VI 


Conditions of Experinaents 

Percentage of CO a 

A 

B 

The mortar lay 3 months in clean water 

4.2 

8.1 

After this for 1 month in COj-water .... 

14.4 

16.3 

„ 2 months „ .... 

16.7 

19.2 

3 ,, 9f tf .... 

18.2 

19.4 

*» 4 ,, tf tf .... 

20.8 

19.4 

6 ,, 99 yy .... 

20.9 

19.4 


*2 = 4 RCOa + 0.25 + 2 HjO. 

3 RgOa = 1.6 AljsO, • 1.5 

4 RCOa = 2.6 CaCOj • 1.6 MgCOj. 
12 = 3 RCO, + 0.6 RaSOa + 2 HgO. 

3 RjOa = 1.6 AlaOa * 1.6 FeaOa. 

3 RCOa = 2 CaCOa • MgCO,. 
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TABLE Vn 


% CaO (calculated) 

% CaO (found) 

X CO 2 taken up by the 
mortar in 5 months 

Mols. COj taken up 
by the mortar In 5 
months 

Mols. combined CaO 
in fresh mixed mortar 

Mols. combined CaO 
after 5 months 

Theoretical amount of 
CO 2 in% 

Molecular Weight of 
Mortar 

dassiflcation (after F.) 

Free lime in the freshly 
mixed mortar 

a 

il 

1 

41.36 

40.90 

22.5 

16 

24 

8 

23.45 

2860.8 

F 

0 

19.0 

38.12 

36.13 

i 19.4 

12 

21 

9 

19.30 

2777.4 

B 

0 

14.5 

37.48 

37.10 

' 21.2 

16 

22 

6 

21.59 

2659.4 

C 

0 

16.5 

39.66 

36.80 

21.3 

15 

24 

9 

i 22.29 

3090.9 

E 

0 

19.0 

43.84 

42.30 

20.9 

26 

44 

18 

22.27 

4586.0 

A 

0 

29.0 

41.13 

41.70 

24.0 

27 

26 

12 

23.14 

4327.0 

D 

13 

29.0 


Table VII is of special value, as it allows the inference that the 
following products have been formed by the action of carbonic acid on 
the hydraulites F, B, C, E, A and D : 




20 30 2^ 1 2° 1 



A. 


D. 


A glance at the above structural formulse shows that the separation 
of CaO must be in accordance with quite definite laws. Hence it 
follows from the structural formulae A and D that: 

1 . The lime is combined more strongly with the middle hexite and 
cannot be so easily separated as it can from the side hexites, and 
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The structural formula H suggests a comparison with the formula 
B previously given. The decomposition, so far as the separation of 
lime is concerned, occurs in a similar manner ; this can scarcely be a 
mere coincidence. 

More hydration phases occur under the action of alkaline carbonates 
of certain concentration than with water alone. Hence, in such cases, 
the cement masses must attain a greater hardness, as Schott has shown 
experimentally. 

It is, therefore, very important to ascertain the nature of the 
action of carbonic acid on hardened mortar, as a clear conception of the 
changes which occur to cement mortars hardening in air may then be 
obtained. The secondary hardening of cements allowed to set in air 
must be chiefly referred to the action of carbon dioxide and moisture 
in the air. 

As the cement mortar, in such a case, undergoes a large number of 
hydration phases which follow each other very slowly, storing in air 
ought to give a harder product than is obtained by storage underwater. 

J 

In a hydraulite of the composition 

5 ° 5 ° 

il li 

^o^y\/\/\^Ao 
^o_|Si| AllSi L^o 


5 ° 5 ° 


it is possible to remove a portion of the hme by means of hydrochloric, 
carbonic or other dilute acids, or of dilute ammonium carbonate 
solution. The following compounds may be produced in this manner : 



4° 4° 

II • 11 

I Si I All Si |~o 

V /V yv /- ‘± 


4° 4° 


1 . 


4^ 4° 





4° 4° 


2 . 



These compounds may, in the presence of water or dilute alkalies, 
undergo a series of hydration phases. Hence, if a portion of the lime 
is removed from combination with the cement by means of dilute acids, 
it must, to a certain extent, retain its hydraulic properties. 

Fremy®27 has experimentally removed a portion of the Ume from 
hydraulic limes, and has treated the residue with dissolved Ume, with 
the result that the mixture hardened. ZuIkowsM^^® repeated Fremy’s 
experiment, and found that as much as 14 per cent, may be removid 
from some Portland cements without destroying the power of the 
residue to harden when mixed with water. 
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lime. Tie silicate molecules, being deriyatives of clays, must be 
resolyed into compounds of the type 

Si-M-M-Si, a-A-Al-Si, or a-iT-Al-^ 

(see p. 107). 

So far as the authors are aware, no experiments to prove this have 
yet been made. 

0 

From the theory, the possible existence of isomers of the sihcate 
cements may also be inferred. Thus the compounds 


6 



are isomeric. XJp to the present these isomers have not been investi¬ 
gated. 

P 

Good hydraulites ought only to be producible by mixing hydro- 
aluminosilicates (clays) with limestone or chalk in theoretical stoichio¬ 
metric proportions, the ash of the fuel (alumina, silica, lime and alkali) 
used being also taken into consideration. 

As a matter of experience it is well knowui that for each mixture 
only definite proportions of clay and hme can be used to produce good 
cements. These proportions are usually found empirically, but the 
formulae given by the authors show that these empirical proportions 
agree with the ones theoretically the most suitable and that the 
empirical proportions are scientifically correct. 


Q 

A New lavestigatioii of the Sea Water Question 

Schuljatschenko*^® correctly states that it is very difficult 
to ascertain accurately the cause of the destruction of masonry 
exposed to the action of the sea; i.e. whether it is due to the pro¬ 
perties of the bonding material (cement), to external influences such 
as sand, to incorrect proportions of the materials used in the concrete, 
to the porosity or to the low density of the cement blocks, etc. There 
can be no doubt that all these factors have some influence, but the facts 
seem to show that, in many casis, the chief cause of the decomposition 
of maritime masonry is the action of sulphur compounds. That this 
inference is generally true is shown by the fact that a large number of 
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investigators have, for many years, endeavoured to ascertain what 
substances are formed by the action of calcium sulphate on 
cements. 

It is generally agreed that Portland cements contain compounds of 
lime and alumina, and Candelot^^^ and Michaelis®^^ have concluded 
that, by the action of gypsum or plaster of Paris on hardened cement 
masses, certain calcium sulpho-aluminates are formed, and that these 
are one of the causes of swelling of cements. Schott also investi¬ 
gated the action of gypsum (plaster of Paris) on normal Portland 
cement and on analogous cements in which the alumina is replaced by 
iron oxide. In both cases he noticed that decomposition occurred, so 
that the formation of a calcium sulpho-aluminate or sulpho-ferrate 
appears to be probable, Schott did not, however, agree with the 
investigators just named that the swelling action of gypsum (plaster) 
is due to the formation of sulpho-aluminates or sulpho-ferrates. Le 
Chatelier^®^, on the contrary, is in favour of the formation of a definite 
calcium sulpho-aluminate and, like DevaP^®, endeavoured to ascertain 
the action of various sulphates on cements containing various propor¬ 
tions of alumina. 

Rebuffat®®® also found that there is a number of different calcium 
sulpho-aluminates. He doubted, however, whether the destruction of 
maritime masonry could be referred to the formation of these com¬ 
pounds. Here again, it should be noticed, the swelling and disinte¬ 
grating effects which occur when gypsum (plaster) is present in the 
cement were also attributed to the last-named substance. The chief 
description of the disadvantages of sulphates on cements is that of 
Schiffner®®’, who had collected a number of instances in which the 
decomposition was unquestionably due to the action of sulphur com¬ 
pounds on the hardened cement masses. Some of these interesting 
examples may be mentioned here : 

1. In the walls of a railway tunnel, the effects of some destructive 
action were observed. The mortar came out of the joints in the form 
of a milky fluid and carried with it all the sulphate, so that the cement 
was considered to be bad. It was only after a very careful examination 
that it was found that the overlying rocks contained sulphurous lignite 
which became oxidised to sulphates, the latter causing the destruction 
of the cement. 

2. In a concreted gallery in a mine in Alsace-Lorraine the walls 
became moist and porous in parts. The greater portion of the 
structure was in exceptionally good condition, so that it was im¬ 
possible to blame the cement, but in some portions boil-like swellings 
appeared, the mortar becoming semi-fluid and the joints loose. 
A closer examination showed that the nature of the water in the 
neighbourhood of the gallery contained calcium and magnesium 
sulphates in sufficient quantities to effect a partial decomposition of 
the concrete. 

3. According to Grauer, cracks and characteristic white crystals 
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apj[M«.i.re<l in tin* joitilH of a Huwnr built of brinkn laid in (‘oment. In 
thin iuhtain «‘ tht? Huiphatf'H wt»ro intr<Miuri*d by th« Howaga. 

4. A*‘<'onling to C'hiUaiiar, tUsfiK-t« apjwarad in tha cement UHod 
in the f'nriH fortitiratioiw iM'ciuiw! ttuH wh« < 4 uit<» eloHe to the famous 
gy|wmn betis. In this instaneo the sulpfiurhi iwki in the cement rose 
from u,4 to S.if* piT « ent. 

Tf. In a tunnel near Almeria {Sjuiin) the mortar swelled a few 
monfliH after it Inwl I«*e« tinishecl. Tin* Huiphurit; acid content rose 
from 0.3 to 2.3 ja*r wni, 'I'he ground water ct»ntHined 2 g, calcium 
sulphate and 1J g. magnedum sulphatt* jusr litre (or 140 arid 105 grains 
per gallon rcsjwct ividy). 

(i. A railway viiwluct, which passed through a. clay rleposit con¬ 
taining gypsiiin and thrtmgh gypsum beds, suffered seriously bccaus© 
the drainagi* waf<‘r was wittiratfid with gypsum. 

'f'he^e instance.*, are suflicient to Hhoi.v the serhms action of sulphur 
compounds on cemejit, anti the cpsestion arises as tii whether any 
inforniatiiui iJiay la* gaineil from a study t»f tlni constitution of the 
cements, «*r from the «»hservnti«*ns and experitnents which have been 
mafle,«licn by 1 hi>* wf ion may be expiainefl,and, if possible, prevented. 
The reader may be surpri o-d to learn that tins rinestion <’an be answered 
in the aflirniaf ive in the following manner ; 

If water is allowe*l to aet on a typical lh>rtlau<l cement such m : 

4 DKOK4’ 

J < B 

Y y * Z' '< ^r» 

‘, Hi f A! 1A1; Hi r Z’I 

/■*■/ />./ "■* 

4 '* liKmh 

A. 

a hard, cement maas with the formula 

(2| OHOHri) 

i> < ! I 

/^/\/\ ^ O'. 

i *^1 , ".>» + * Ca(OH), i X 

12) (iHthifb 

+ + 

u. 

18 forints!. 

From the formtiia B it may be settn that the »iUeat@ of the haniened 
cement containi a-hydrogen (marked with a -j-), and on p. 140 it 
was shown that the a-hydrogen tends to bo roplaoed by monovalent 
acid radidcM each os --SOt • OH, —BO • OH, etc. 

In this manner all kinds of d- and S-ahimhuMllicatm snoh m the 
nltramarin^ (p. I4P rf may be formi^. If the cement mass B 
comes into contact wtHi solutbna of ealta such aa gypsum, it u by no 
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iinjTubiihli* that il ahiuiiimHlh atr;* wii! l»»‘ Itti-HK-d. High 
tf'itipt’ialurt«»rr uimcn*! J ary, 'I hiigutt ha- ■ Sumn that the l«»rr«at»m 
m! lii«‘ ^-ahiniitJM’ill'alrt! jiiay fah»" at 1 «av ti iinwra- 

ti»r«*K in fill' }»r*'''»'ii(r i4 Mihifmn'i nt Mufal*!*- Ah Ihi' furmatioij 

oi tail».4an'» m in arfnnjji.aarti l.y a * hang*' m vi'hjnji-. it j i i li*ur 
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rcjthu't »l hy arhlH tir u< i<i raHi* h - *p. aial that it may h»- < ompk-U'ly 

Ih'fi' i* if f'tlluwN that the aHthi.n ' > th»->.ry j»miiit4 th»* 

priaii' IK'II that thr a. liuij (4 f.til}.hatc'- ».|i < rinciit «ill he :n ■ >im}iariml 
hv ri'ailtK'. 'Fhe |M''i ihiiit> '4 the *4 maritiiiH- 

iiiav.,,tirv hy the a.-firai .4 tlir Htiljihat*-.> «4 ra]< mm. He., in 

the " a wafer »'t f h»-rchv •’‘^I'laiii* <1. 

Thrre iimt ri-iitaiitH the «•. t** whether thiH rhai'. a* ivm (4 

i-n wafer ( an h»-, in aity way. }ir« t*-nte4. hi < ■!>><*'•' where th*- di-Hfriie- 
t»»si *4 the ee-nient wurh i« eii- hr-'.h*!t'' < Mnjjfjed t«i th** iet!«.*n «4 the 
n-a water, the I'.afj!-fie i».ry *4 the prehh-m will !«• fount} 

III the u'.e i4 teim-ntH it* wheh n*i « hyt!r»*nyh .-an he foimet}, t.e, 
ermeiit/t *4 tfie It pen 

>1 .>1 

H, ^ AI ' mS .. 0*1 Al M 

4*1 ,S| ,Hi (j». 

if filift infereiua* lr«»in the !}»e«»ry rmi Im- provetl etj*« riin« fitHlly - ami 
the prneiira! i4»wrv«t|t»ii;w »nt| e-ii|>»-riinH»t«} re»»i!t** prevtoM^ly 
tionwl riltw*#! uinmint t** taieli » pr*»»4 an mteriwting iijwl iiti|»«jrfiuit 
priMiiettl remill wotihl Jw* t»ht#ine«} fufitt puft'ly thet»frih-ul rrawitiing, 
unti wttnhl form a n«t*}»|e ptep nt the threei»«*n i4 a *4 the 

'* t-:|«s-wiitef iirnhlem.’' 

n 

Frrm t}»r fhi*f*fy it f«4!'»wii ihat, from »-lay««'wj|t»iMitig(».!»yt}ft»xy!a, 
t'<im|»«unt}a niMat Iw prwhieihk* whi«"ii roiilaiii Imtb hyilrawlite* atitf rf- 
t#r S-aliiminutw «»f »il!raro«rifir>*, i.e^ pigitienla with hydniulic pro- 
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S 


S O 2 SO 2 

( 2 ) 0 0 ( 2 ) 



ii I X II 

( 2 ) 0 6 ( 2 ) 

SO2 SO2 

(DNa ONa 


It will be interesting to learn whether this prognosis can be proved 
by the actual production of such substances. 


XIV 

A New Theory of the Silicate or Porcelain Cements 

Certain kinds of transparent silicate cements, which are conveni¬ 
ently known as porcelain cements, have been used for some years 
as dental-stopping materials. The first of these porcelain cements was 
discovered and patented in 1878 by T. Fletcherbut it did not 
fulfil his anticipations and rapidly fell out of use.^^® An interval of 25 
years appears to have elapsed before any other porcelain cements were 
produced, and these were of a different composition. Those placed 
on the market in 1904 by Ascher and others were heartily welcomed 
as new discoveries in dentistry, and they rapidly attained great 
popularity on account of their valuable characteristics. 

It may be here pointed out that the porcelain cements appear 
likely not only to replace the zinc phosphate cements and amalgams, 
but also the burned enamels and the “ queen of stoppings—^gold—^ia 
practical dentistry ! Morgenstern has expressed himself as follows 
respecting these new stopping materials : Porcelain cement, when 

properly selected and prepared, sets to form a mass with a remarkable 
resemblance to natural teeth, both in colour and transparency and 
possessing a gloss which is confusingly like that of natural dentitic 
enamel. These stoppings have no objectionable features, and in no 
way harm the teeth, and they have a great advantage over gold and 
the burned enamels in that they save the dentist thousands of hours of 
work and greatly economise Ms health and power. They save the 
patients many a painful hour and have great pecuniary advantages.’’ 

Porcelain cements consist of two ingredients —a powder and a fluid. 
According to Sanderson, Fletcher’s powder was composed of aluminium 
hydrate, zinc oxide or magnesia and a basic zinc silicate. The powders 
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of the new porcelain cements consist chiefly of calcium alumino¬ 
silicates. 

The fluids of the new cements differ from that of Fletcher chiefly 
in their consistency. Fletcher’s fluid was a syrupy solution of alu¬ 
minium phosphate in phosphoric acid, whilst the newer ones are less 
syrupy and consist chiefly of alumina and phosphoric acid. There was, 
until recently, a cement of which the powder resembled that of Fletcher 
and consisted chiefly of calcium aluminosilicate and zinc oxide. The 
fluid had a consistency resembling that of Fletcher’s fluid, but was 
chiefly composed of alumina and phosphoric acid with a large pro¬ 
portion of zinc oxide. It differed from Fletcher’s cement because it 
was a practicable, dental-stopping material. 

On mixing the silicate powder with the fluid, there is immediately 
formed a transparent mass which is at first plastic—^in distinction from 
the earlier zinc phosphate dental cements—^but rapidly becomes quite 
hard. 

The powder of the new cements contains the same constituents as 
the Portland and slag cements, but instead of the fluid being pure water 
or alkaline water, acids (aluminophosphoric acids), or solutions of acid 
salts (aluminophosphates), are employed. 

From a scientific point of view it is highly important that an 
investigation should be made with a view to ascertaining the constitu¬ 
tion of the porcelain cements in order to solve a number of physical 
and chemical problems in connection with their setting. This investiga¬ 
tion appears to be all the more necessary when the available experi¬ 
mental results and the theories already formulated are critically 
examined. If the new hexite theory proves of use in this investigation, 
it will not only add to the value of the theory itself, but will clear many 
problems of enormous and pressing importance in surgery and particu¬ 
larly in dentistry. 

The new silicate cements—^with the exception of those containing 
a large proportion of zinc oxide both in the powder and in the fluid 
portion—^have one serious drawback : they have a destructive action 
on the nerves (pulpa) of the teeth. For this reason there has long been 
a dispute as to the best means of preventing this poisonous action. 

In regard to this and to several other problems—e.g. the best 
methods of testing the durability, density and hardness of such cements, 
both in the laboratory and in the mouth—^much remains to be done. 
It is, however, clear, that in all investigations of this kind, a knowledge 
of the constitution of the cements and of the changes which take place 
during their setting, must be of the greatest importance. 

The porcelain cements must possess a number of very definite 
characteristics, such as unchangeableness of shape and size in the 
mouth, resistance to the action of saliva, etc., if they are to fill a useful 
place in applied dentistry. 

MiUer®^^ considers that an ideal dental stopping should have the 
following characteristics : 
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1. Sufficient hardness so as not to be worn away unduly by 
mechanical forces in the mouth. 

2. Unchangeability in saliva, food-stuffs and other decomposition 
products (chemical indestructahility). 

3. Constancy of form and volume when placed in the teeth. 

4. Low heat conductivity, so that any changes in the temperature 
of the mouth are not transmitted to the nerves of the teeth. 

5. A high degree of plasticity in order that the stopping may be 
water-tight and may properly fit the teeth. 

6. Colour as similar as possible to that of the teeth. 

7. Absence of detrimental action on the tooth material, nerves, 
mucous membrane and the general health. 

8. Easy manipulation. 

9. Minimum sensitiveness to moisture. 

10. Adhesiveness to the tooth-wall. 

11. Antiseptic, at any rate during fitting. 

12. Easy removal, if necessary. 

The possibility of producing ideal stopping materials depends 
chiefly on a knowledge of the chemical constitution and on a clear 
understanding of the reaction which occurs during the hardening of 
these substances. If no scientific basis—^no scientifically grounded 
theory—of the porcelain cements is possible, the manufacturers of 
these substances can only work in an arbitrary manner in attempting 
to improve the quality. To do this is, however, risky, as it is possible 
that some manufacturers may even produce inferior 'products instead 
of ‘‘ improvements ’’; the final material may, in fact, be worse than 
the original one, though it may be sold as ‘‘ greatly improved.’’ In 
one case a porcelain cement was so much “improved” that it was 
eventually agreed that the material made five years previously was by 
far the “ best,” and the manufacturers were obliged to forego their 
“improvements ” and to use the older recipe I 

A large amount of theoretical, and especially of experimental work, 
has been done in connection with porcelain cements, but it cannot be 
said that this has made the most important properties, such as the 
poisonous nature of some of these cements, more comprehensible. The 
solution of this problem of poisoning—undoubtedly one of the most 
important—^is made particularly difficult by the absence of any well- 
established theory, and even more serious are the effects of false and 
purely speculative theories and especially of wrong explanations and 
faulty interpretations of experimental results. 

In this connection the litmus experiment of Rawitzer®^® is pecu¬ 
liarly typical. This investigator endeavoured to show, by means of 
strips of paper soaked in blue litmus solution, that the porcelain 
cements containing zinc oxide are poisonous, whereas their innocuous¬ 
ness has been proved by laboratory tests and is obvious from a study 
of their chemical constitution. Rawitzer appears to have overlooked 
the fact that a substance may turn blue litmus red and yet may not be 
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prejudicial to health ; it all depends on the amount of acidity present. 
A substance may even be acid and yet may not have any detrimental 
action on the teeth. For instance, concentrated hydrochloric acid is 
unquestionably a violent poison, but dilute hydrochloric acid is, on the 
contrary, an internal medicine of great value. Yet both solutions turn 
blue litmus red ! Litmus alone cannot give any clue as to the amount 
of acidity, and is, therefore, useless for determining poisonous qualities. 
Rawitzer had not, apparently, a clear view of the meaning of the term 
“ acid reaction,” and was but partially informed with regard to the 
structure of the hardened cement masses ; consequently he had an 
erroneous idea of the physico-chemical reactions occurring during 
the hardening. 

The absence of more definite knowledge of the nature of the 
porcelain cements has led to several false and meaningless investiga¬ 
tions by Dreschfeld^^^^ StriimpeP^^, Robert Richter^^^ and Kullia®^®. 
These have been criticised by Schreiber^^®. 

For instance, Dreschfeld, Striimpel and Richter®^"^ digested the raw 
cement (composed of a solid aluminosilicate and a fluid containing 
alumino-phosphoric acid and aluminophosphate of zinc) with water 
for various periods of time. According to the length of this digestion a 
proportionate quantity of the uncombined cement would be decom¬ 
posed, the result being a partial splitting up of the cement mass into its 
components. These acid-reacting decomposition products were titrated 
and regarded as ‘^free phosphoric acid ” by the investigators named. 

Yet what is the use of showing the presence of acid in the 
decomposition products of a substance which is known to have an 
acid as one of its original constituents ? 

The same authors also studied the action of freshly mixed (and 
therefore uncombined) cements on various colourless solutions as well 
as solutions of aniline dyes, fruit juices (bilberry juice), etc. They 
regarded a cement which produced no colour in the presence of aniline 
dye-stuffs as perfect! Yet it is clear that even the “ densest cement,” 
in a fresh (unhardened) state, must necessarily form a compound of an 
intense colour if such cements form a lake by combining with the dye¬ 
stuff. It is a well-known fact that a valuable series of aniline lakes are 
produced from aluminosilicates and certain basic aniline dye-stuffs; is 
it reasonable to suggest that, because an aluminosilicate forms a lake 
with a certain aniline dye-stuff, it is, therefore, unsuitable as a dental 
stopping ? 

Kulka falls into a similar error in his experiments, and he appears 
to have paid no attention to the physico-chemical reactions of harden¬ 
ing in his studies, although Morgenstern^^^ and Schreiber^^® had called 
attention to them. Morgenstern was, therefore, induced to issue a 
warning in regard to the experiments of Kulka and to the general 
manner in which investigations on silicate cements are carried out. 
In this warning Schreiber joined. Both these authorities believe that 
it may be safely assumed that Kulka would never have carried out 
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his experiments on imperfectly hardened cements if he had been clear as 
to the constitution of these substances and the changes in their physical 
and chemical properties which occur during the different hardening 
phases. 

As Morgenstern^^^ rightly says : “ It is incorrect to stop the various 
chemical and mechanical processes in cements prepared for experi¬ 
mental purposes before the hardening is complete. The cements so 
treated lose very valuable properties and lead to erroneous results. 

If this were a matter of purely theoretical or academic interest I 
should not write about it, but would modestly express my contrary 
'Opinion. This is, however, a case where the conclusions are of great 
practical and technical importance, and Kulka’s theories may have a 
most important influence on the use of silicate cements in dentistry and 
on their production by the manufacturers. It is because I am con¬ 
vinced that this influence may be profitless and even harmful that I 
feel right to call ‘ Halt! ’ to those colleagues who are following these 
new paths.” 

Morgenstern himself treated the cements with chemical agents from 
half to three hours after hardening. He agrees, however, that he could 
not, in this way, definitely ascertain the true properties of the cements 
he examined : “I treated,” he says,®®^ “ my cements with water at 
35° C. for one-half to three hours, and found that their adhesion, 
durability, density and resistance to acids and alkalies were such that 
the results obtained cannot be regarded as showing the inherent good 
characteristics or their value as dental stoppings.” 

Morgenstern rightly says that in many of his experiments Kulka 
paid too little attention to the time required for hardening the cements : 
‘'Before commencing his special experiments, he (Kulka) treated his 
cement fillings (30 minutes after they had set) with a mixture of saliva 
and water and allowed them to remain in it for seven days, the fluid being 
renewed occasionally. He found that some cements showed no change, 
others a little change, and others again were much altered, and that one 
cement was completely destroyed. These changes in structure and 
hardness are good evidence that the different cements take different 
times to complete hardening.” 

As Kulka, in his researches, did not pay any attention to the 
hardeniag phases in his cements, he found, as Morgenstern has shown, 
that as great a loss of material occurred when the cement was treated 
with a 0.5 per cent, solution of lactic acid as is only produced in three 
weeks in a properly hardened cement. 

Schreiber^®^ has pointed out the interesting fact that Kulka’s 
phosphate cements possessed no adhesion, so that Kulka’s conclusions 
—^based on too early a treatment of the cements with saliva, i.e. before 
they had properly hardened—^must, necessarily, be erroneous. As a 
matter of fact, Kulka covered the ends of small pieces of ivory with 
cement, and after an hour’s standing placed them in saliva-water, where 
they remained for six days. At the end of this period he found “ to his 
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astonishment ’’ that the ivory could be completely withdrawn from 
the cement covering with comparative ease. From this experiment 
Kulka drew his erroneous conclusions. 

Another serious omission in the records of experiments mentioned 
on the last two pages is that none of the investigators named mentions 
the proportion of powder to fluid which he used in his tests. Hence it 
is not difficult to understand that, as Schreiber^^^ has shown, under 
apparently identical conditions a cement mass x is, according to one 
investigator, only -jVth as resistant as the mass y ; according to another 
investigator it is only |^th as resistant as the same mass y ; according 
to a third it has the same resistance to acids as y, and, finally, a fourth 
reports it as being more resistant than y ! Clearly, these different men 
have worked with cements of widely differing degrees of hardness and 
therefore with very different proportions of powder to fluid. Schreiber 
has correctly stated, in regard to this remarkable result of the study 
of these experiments with silicate cements: “Are not these results 
significant ? Can any reliance be placed on experiments which give 
such contradictory results ? It is impossible to believe that any 
substance can behave so differently in analogous experiments.’^ 

In spite of Morgenstern’s warning and Schreiber’s severe criticism, 
Kulka has continued to pay no attention to the hardening phases and 
other important properties of the silicate cements. In his latest work 
—on the possibility of chemical and pathological actions of cement 
stoppings®^®—^he endeavours to determine the acidity of various 
silicate masses shortly after they have been produced, i.e. during the 
first stages of hardening. This is a very important problem ; yet how 
does Kulka attempt its solution ? He mixes the powder with the fluid 
and, either at once or after 20 to 40 minutes, during which the mass 
is kept at a temperature of 35°, he grinds it to a fine powder. He then 
treats about 1 g. of this powder with 150 c.c. distilled water for 24 to 
48 hours. At the end of this period the powder is removed by filtration 

71 / 

and the liquid titrated with potassium hydrate. The alkali 

neutralised is expressed in terms of “ free phosphoric acid.” 

A further study of this so-called “ quantitative determination ” of 
the “ free phosphoric acid ” shows that this method is not merely 
objectionable, but is entirely erroneous because : 

1. By adding a larger quantity of water to the finely powdered 
but unhardened cement mass, and especially if it is also stirred con¬ 
tinuously for 24 to 48 hours, not only is the cement decomposed, but, 
in the case of cements in which the fluid is a solution of zinc salts, 
these salts separate out as new constituents! Acid decomposition 
products of the most varied nature enter partially into solution. On 
titrating the filtrate—assuming that it can be titrated (see 2 below)— 
what is really determined is the proportion of substances which are, to 
a large extent, of secondary origin and are not contained in the original 
material! 
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2. It is entirely wrong in principle to titrate acid-reacting solutions 
of metallic salts (zinc salts of aluminophosphoric acid) and to determine 
the ''free acid” by means of the amount of potassium hydrate 
required, because many solutions of metallic salts react like acids, but 
contain no trace of free acid. Copper sulphate, cobalt chloride, nickel 
sulphate, etc., are typical in this respect. 

3. None of the fluid portions of silicate cements contained free 
phosphoric acid, but phosphoric acid combined with alumina, i.e. 
aluminophosphoric acid and their zinc salts. 

These complex aluminophosphoric acids and their salts have 
entirely different chemical and physiological properties from those of 
free phosphoric acid and must not be confused with it. This is the more 
important as the alumina, as will be shown later, plays a very important 
part in the physiologico-chemical action of these acids. 

Yet Kuika, in his determination of the “ free acid,” entirely over¬ 
looks this alumina and regards the cement fluid as consisting of 
" orthophosphoric acid ” in which one atom of hydrogen has been 
replaced by a base. This view is quite erroneous and unfounded. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that Kulka’s " deter¬ 
minations of acidity,” in various silicate masses, led him to regard 
what are known in practice as highly 'poisonous cements as " harmless ” 
and those which are entirely free from danger as the most poisonous.” 

From the experiments of Morgenstern, Kuika and others it was 
discovered that the porcelain cements have a far higher resistance to 
acids than have ivory®®’ and the enamel of natural teeth.®®® 

This fact is of special importance inasmuch as it provides the key 
to the constitution of the silicate cements. It is also important to 
observe that some of these cements possess this high resistance even 
before they are fully hardened! This fact also provides means for 
studying the course of reactions which occur during the hardening and 
in this way excludes a priori a number of hypotheses which will be 
mentioned presently. 

Critical Examination of various Hypotheses concerning the Course of 
Reaction during the Hardening of the Porcelain Cements 

Experimental results are available from which it is possible to 
learn the course of the chemical reactions which occur in the hardening 
of porcelain cements. It is clear that so long as no scientific and well- 
founded theory was put forward, these results must remain in the 
background. Several of these hypotheses must, however, be aban¬ 
doned, if the high resistance of the half-hardened cement to acids is to 
be taken into consideration. 

Jung®®® was one of the first to endeavour to explain the chemical 
changes which result in the hardening of the porcelain cements. He 
first assumed that the powders are “ chemical compounds of silica, 
alumina, lime,” etc., but found an "important error” in the com¬ 
position of these cements and was led to conclude that, on mixing the 
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powder with the fluid, a separation of lime and magnesia in the form 
of calcium and magnesium phosphate—^i.e. a separation of readily 
soluble substances—^must occur. The solubility of these substances 
in acids/’ says Jung, “ may be reduced by the admixture of alumina, 
silica, etc., but it can never be removed altogether.” 

The proved slight solubility of the porcelain cements in acids is 
clearly opposed to the separation of lime and magnesia as just sug¬ 
gested. 

Morgenstern^®® also appears to have discovered the same import¬ 
ant error ” as Jung. We know,” he says, that the general chemical 
composition of the cements is due to their calcium and magnesium 
contents, and that the reaction between the powder and the fluid 
results in the formation of calcium and magnesium phosphates, which 
are known to be readily soluble in acids. This naturally leads us to 
fear that dental stoppings made of such cements cannot have much 
resistance to the acids present in the human mouth.” Yet Morgenstern 
has, himself, shown the great resistance of these cements to acids, and 
has further demonstrated that the reactions which take place during 
hardening must be different from those mentioned in the above 
quotation.®®'^’ 

Kulka^®^, in 1909, pubUshed a theory concerning the chemical 
reactions occurring during the hardening of porcelain cements, accord¬ 
ing to which the action of the acid on the powder produces successively 
primaiy, secondary and tertiary calcium phosphates. This theory is, 
however, opposed to the resistance of the silicate masses to acids 
which Kulka has, himself, proved 1 

Schreiber^®^ has severely criticised Kulka’s theory, and has rightly 
demanded that any theory of the hardening of a cement must neces¬ 
sarily explain why the calcium compounds produced do harden. 
Any theory to be satisfactory must, for example, explain why a cement 
fluid which has been diluted with water effects a more rapid hardening 
than the concentrated fluid, and so forth. For this fact the Kulka 
theory affords no explanation. 

Eawitzer^®^ has also attempted to explain the course of the re¬ 
actions which produce a hardening of the porcelain cements ; but his 
suggestion that the phosphoric acid in the cement fluid causes the 
precipitation of the whole of the silica in the aluminosilicate powder 
in an insoluble form is'"directly opposed to general experience wdth 
regard to the behaviour of aluminosilicates. Moreover, silica pre¬ 
cipitated in an insoluble form from aluminosilicates must usually be in 
the form of a gelatinous mass, yet in porcelain cements this form is not 
produced. 

Somewhat more noteworthy is the hardening theory suggested by 
Apfelstadt®®^, who considers the powder to be composed of a mixture of 
alumina and clay. On mixing this powder with the fluid, the alumina 
combines with the ‘^free phosphoric acid” in the, latter, Aljj(P 04)2 
being precipitated. This precipitate ‘‘ cements th# previously formed 
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aluminium phosphate and the clay substance together.’’ This investi¬ 
gator also attributes the poisonous action of the silicate cements to 
the presence of free phosphoric acid.” His theory affords no explana¬ 
tion of the great resistance of the fully hardened cements to acids. 
It is well known that clay substance is resistant to acids, yet the 
alumina and the cemented aluminium phosphate ” must be readily 
soluble in acids. What, also, is to be said about the lime and mag¬ 
nesia ? To this question, ApfelstMt’s theory affords no answer. 
Moreover, the expression ‘‘ cemented ” is by no means a clear one. 
In short, ApfelstMt gives no satisfactory explanation of hardening, 
and his opinion that porcelain cements are mixtures of alumina and 
clay substance is without foundation. 

From the foregoing pages it will be readily understood how feeble 
and unsatisfactory are the theories criticised and that the investiga¬ 
tions hitherto made have led to no results of importance. Hence there 
are reasons for supposing that an application of the H.P. theory of 
silicate constitution to the hardening of porcelain cements is not with¬ 
out interest. 

Before attempting this, however, it is desirable to enquire whether 
the porcelain cements, as such, are single chemical compounds, as it is 
only then that they can be elucidated in the light of the silicate 
theory. 

As the result of numerous investigations made by them in the 
manufacture of porcelain cements and of their studies of such cements 
as are now obtainable commercially, the authors of the present volume 
have reached the conclusion that these substances are really single 
chemical compounds, chiefly calcium aluminosilicates. 

The chief reason for supposing them to possess this unitary 
character is the manner in which they are produced : useful cements 
can only be made from clays (hydro-aluminosilicates) and lime or other 
bases mixed in definite stoichiometric proportions and heated to 
redness. 

It is also impossible to separate a porcelain cement into different 
ingredients by mechanical treatment, such as washing with an inert 
fluid. Such fractions as are obtained in this maimer all have the same 
composition. 

The unitary character of these compounds is confirmed by the 
following:—It might be supposed that the silicate powder is composed 
of mixtures of calcium aluminate and calcium silicate or calcium 
aluminate and aluminosihcate, or of silica, calcium aluminate and 
aluminosilicate. These constituents could then be readily separated 
on account of their different specific gravities. But no such separation 
is possible ! The high resistance to acids of such mixtures in the form 
of half-hardened cements, aS found by Morgenstern and Kulka, would 
be inexplicable. The Contrary is really the case ! Furthermore, the 
presence of some^constituents, such as calcium aluminate or calcium 
silicate, is thereby etcluded, as these products, even after being heated 
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to redness, readily absorb COg from the air. On mixing a given 
porcelain cement with the cement acid an evolution of CO 2 should 
therefore be observable, but this is not the case. 

The objection may be raised that a study of the Patent Specifica¬ 
tions leads to the conclusion that many porcelains cannot be single 
compounds. Thus 0. Hoffmann (German patent No. 199,664, Kl. 30h 
of 7th April, 1907) claims a “Method of producing dental cements 
characterised by the use of aluminosilicates alone or in admixture 
with other substances.” 

A suggestion of the non-unitary character of porcelain cements is 
also given in Rawitzer’s German patent, No. 196,510, Kl. 30h of 20 th 
November, 1905, in which he claims “the production of a dental 
cement-powder for transparent dental stoppings which is to be mixed 
with phosphoric acid before use.” This powder is made by “ mixing 
heated but unfused aluminium silicate AI 2 O 3 SiOg with a previously 
melted mixture of calcium aluminum oxide and silica.” 

The study of commercial porcelain cements made by the manu¬ 
facturers previously indicated show beyond all doubt that their 
dental cements were not made according to this recipe ! For instance, 
a “ cement ” which contained a large proportion of precipitated 
aluminosilicate was entirely useless as a dental cement on account 
of the ready solubility of the precipitated aluminosilicate in acids, and 
the ready decomposition of the “ cement ” by acids. The ordinary 
porcelain cement made by the same manufacturer is, like all other 
cements of clay, very resistant to acids, ^o that these cements cannot 
contain a large proportion of precipitated aluminosilicate. 

There is no doubt that the various porcelain cements do contain 
admixtures of salts (basic and acid) and, possibly, small quantities of 
precipitated aluminosilicatej,. these being added to give certain definite 
characteristics to the material and to regulate the time of setting ami 
hardening. 

It is also weU known that only in the rarest cases are the recipes 
in the Patent Specifications correct for making commercial products. 
For instance, the patentee of the well known Rostaing ce®cCent was the 
first to use zinc phosphate for dental purposes. Yet Rostaing wa|| 
after Jung’s®®® recommendations, so careful and took such pains to 
express himself so broadly and in such an incomprehensible manner 
that it has not, so far, been found possible to produce a cement having 
all the properties possessed by Rostaing’s own preparation by follow¬ 
ing the directions in the Patent Specification. 

Hence the Patent Specifications cannot be regarded as being 
opposed to the unitary nature of the porcelain cements, 

A physico-chemical Theory of the Harding of PorcelaiiL Cements 

In formulating a theory of the hardening of pordelain cements, the 
following matters must receive special attention : 0 

(a) The chemical constitution of the porcelain cemenis. 
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(6) The attraction of aluminosilicates for acids and bases.* 

(c) The physico-chemical progress of the hardening. 

(a) The Chemical Constitution of the Porcelain Cements 

It has already been shown that a hydro-aluminosilicate of the 
formula 

= /' 
i Bi i A11 

li I I 

contains two kinds of hydroxyls : a- and a-hydroxyls ; the former 
playing the most important part in ultramarines and the latter in 
Portland cements. 

In Portland cements the hydrogen of s-hydroxyls—the s-hydrogon 
—may be substituted by monovalent basic groups, vir-. li" • OH, 
—R" • 0 • R" • OH, etc., where R".-=Ca. These are termed “ hydrobasio 
groups ” and according to the number of R^-atoms are indicated by 
(1), (2), etc. By separation of the elements of watar in two neighbour¬ 
ing, i.e. ortho-hydrobasic, side-chains, the anhydrobasic groups : 

— — O 

— O • RV ’ 

are formed and arc distinguishid according to the number of 
R'^-atoms by 2®, 3®, 4®, etc. (p. 160). 

TIjc jjorcelain cement powders differ from the above silicate 
cements inasmuch as they contain only a few silicate side-chains; 
and the number of R^-atoms is 1. 

The following are typical porcelain cements : 


. lU • O - R''\() 
{) • R' ■ O ■ RV ’ 




i A1 Si 1A11 rv- / Hi IAU Hi 1® 

, ..y/-.- 

E*0 • 6 AljO, ■ 6 SiO* R'O • 6 kip^ ■ 5SiO, 2 R'O • 3 A1 O. • 10 SiO* 


I* 

1®* 


,iSi i AllAl'iSi r ,0 etc. 

4R'0-6Ay>3-12Si0s 

These porcelain cements also differ from other silicate cements in 
that they only fonn transparent, stone-like masses when mixed with 
certdhi acids, viz. aluminophosphorie acids, or such of their salts as 
have a certam composition, to be mentioned later. 

• The eateon of the («^ent votnme ttse tito term tuMo- or baso-pMle (from phUot 
aefond <tf) for mg eabetance which hee an attraetion for an add or batio dye-atadf.— 
A. B. S. 
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The Attraction of the Aluminosilicates for Acids and Bases 

The acido- and baso-philism of the aluminosilicates must be 
specially considered, as this property of the aluminosilicates plays an 
important part in the reactions under consideration. 

For example, in the hydro-aluminosilicate 



|Si| AllAllSi 1_ 
Hi 2 (& • AI • A1 • ^i), 


both the a- and 5-hydroxyls are acido- and baso-philic, i.e. the a- 
hydrogen and the 5-hydrogen may be substituted by monovalent acid 
and basic radicles. There is a great difference between the degree of 
acido- and baso-philism * of these hydrogen atoms : the a-hydrogen 
atoms are strongly acidophilic and only feebly basophilic, but the 
5-hydrogen atoms are strongly basophilic and are only feebly acido¬ 
philic. 

These properties of hydro-aluminosilicates, which are very im¬ 
portant in connection with the reactions which occur in the hardening 
of cements, may be further shown in the following: 

1. The topaz molecule 


FI FI 2 FI 
i II I 



I li I 

FI FI 2 FI 


must, if the foregoing hypothesis is correct, have the monovalent 
fluoric acid radicle strongly bound to the aluminium radicle and only 
feebly to the weakly acidophilic silicon radicle. In any case the 
fluorine must be bound more strongly to the aluminium radicle than 
to the silicon radicle. 

The fact that the topazes contain at least 8 fluorine atoms, shows 
that when natural changes occur the fluorine splits off from the 
silicon ring and not from the aluminium one, i.e. the fluorine is bound 
more strongly to the aluminium than to the silicon ring, as the theory 
implfes. 

2. The relatively feeble basophilism of the a-hydroxyls and the 
strong basophilism of the 5-hydro^yls are shown by the interesting 
studies of Gans®®^ on the ‘‘ art&cial zeolites ” or permutites.’" Gans 
found that the aluminosilicates showed a variation in the strength of 
the bond between them and the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
the bases in some cases being readily and completely replaced by 


* See footnote on p. 209. 
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others, whilst in others, substitution could only be effected with 
difl&culty. 

Gans inferred (in agreement with the theory stated above) that the 
readily replaceable alkalies and alkaline earths are combined with 
alumina, those bases which are replaced with greater difficulty being 
attached to the silicon. In other words, he concluded that the a- 
hydroxyls are feebly basophilic and the s-OIL groups are strongly 
basophilic. 

Gans has applied this ready replaceability of the a-bases of the 
aluminosihcates in an ingenious and practical manner. Por instance, 
in the sodium silicate A, viz. : 


Na Na Na Na 



lira Na Na jifa 


A. 

the a-sodium must be readily replaced on treatment with aqueous 
solutions of Ca, Fe'', Mn, etc., forming B, viz. : 

Na R" Na 

lia ' R"' lira 

B. 

R''=Ca, Pe, Mn, etc. 

Conversely the compound A may readily be formed by treating B 
with an aqueous solution of sodium chloride. 

The great technical importance of such properties of the a-bases is 
obvious. Thus, by suitable treatment of the sodium silicate A with 
water, it can remove calcium and magnesium bases from solution, i.e. 
it can be made use of in softening hard water. 

The o-bases may also be used for other industrial purposes, e.g. 
to replace potassium in molasses and syrups in the sugar industry by 
sodium or calcium. 

For this reason the following patents (see Siedler®*®) are interesting : 

(а) An invention for treating water for domestic and technical 
purposes, distinguished by filtering the water through hydrous alumino¬ 
silicates, whereby the undesired bases such as icon oxide, manganese 
oxide, hme, magnesia, etc., are replaced by others which are desirable 
or at least harmless. 

(б) An invention for replacing the potash, in sugar sylups and 
molasses, by other bases, distinguished by filtering the said syrups and 
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molasses through aluminosilicates, whereby an exchange of bases 
occurs, the potassium in the syrups being replaced. 

3. The acido- and baso-philism of the aluminosilicates are also 
shown by their aniphichromatophilism, i.e. their relation to both acid 
and basic dye-stuffs, as has been shown by Hundeshagen^®® in the case 
of kaolin. Concerning this, Hundeshagen wrote : “A peculiar form 
of amphichromatophilism is observable in kaolin, which behaves as 
though the silica and alumina could act independently towards dye¬ 
stuffs. The influence of the silica is by far the strongest, and it is to 
this that clay owes its very basophilic character; almost equal, in fact, 
to that of amorphous silica. At the same time there is a weaker, yet 
still distinct, oxyphilism which is completely analogous to the oxy- 
philism of free alumina.” 

Hundeshagen therefore considers that in the kaolin molecule there 
are both alumina-hydroxyls (=ex-hydroxyls) and silica-hydroxyls 
(=5-hydroxyls). 

4. The acido- and baso-philism of kaolin may also be observed in 
the colours known as “kaolin-lakes,” which are formed by the action 
of kaolin on acid and basic dye-stuffs. The basophilism is stronger than 
the acidophilism, so the kaolin lakes with basic dye-stuffs play a highly 
important part in technology of lakes, whilst kaolin-lakes containing 
acid dye-stuffs have a much feebler colouring power and are, technically, 
of much less importance. 

5. According to Hundeshagen, the acido- and baso-philism of 
kaolin are due to the fact that kaolin can withdraw acids from acid 
solutions and bases from alkaline ones. 

6. The acidophilism of the cx-hydroxyls of kaolin is shown by the 
constitution of ultramarine, and particularly from the behaviour 
(observed by Silber) of the compound : 

Nai2(Si-Al-AUSl) 

towards HCl and that of the product thus formed, 

Na8H4(Si‘AJ-A[-Si), 

towards AgNOa, as well as by the formation of the sodalites (p. 162). 

The somewhat strong acidophilism of the a-hydroxyls and the very 
strong basophilism of the 5-hydroxyls are of importance in connection 
with physio-chemical reactions which take place during the hardening 
of the porcelain cements, as described in the next section. 

(c) The Physio-chemical Beactions occurring during Hardening 

The hardening of porcelain cements is physio-chemically analogous 
to that of other silicate cements, such as Portland and slag cements, 
the molecules undergoing a series of hydration phases, just as do those 
of Portland cement (p. 173). The porcelain cements are also “ hydrau- 
htes ” (p. 174), but, unlike the Portland and slag cements, they only 
harden in the presence of certain acids. If the powdered portion of a 
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porcelain cement is more basic than usual, acid salt solutions may 
induce hydration phasbs. 

Two classes of porcelain cements may, conveniently, be dis¬ 
tinguished : 

1. Porcelain cements of which the fluid portion is acid—acid 
cements or A-cements. 

2. Porcelain cements of which the fluid portion is an acid salt 
solution *—saline or 2-cements. 

The 2-cements have several advantages over the A-cements. 

The chemical reactions involved in hardening porcelain cements 
consist chiefly of two parts : 

(a) Hydration, and 

(i) Condensation, or formation of an acid or salt with simultaneous 
loss of water. 


(a) Hydration 

Hydration consists, as in the hardening of Portland cement, in a 
series of hydration phases as shown in the following example : 



4 RO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa 4 RO • 2 H^O . 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg 

(a) (b) 


1 °== 1 ° 
_ tSi AllAllSi' 



4 RO • 3 H 2 O • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa 
(c) 


i-=AA /'\A=io 

loJSM^UlS^^lo 
I A I I 

4 RO • 4 HjO • 6 AJjOs • 12 SiO, 
(d) 





I Si A] A11 Si I 
I I I I 


=1 

=1 


O 

O 


4 RO • 5 HaO • 6 AlaOa • 12 SiO* 
(e) 


♦ Although the term' ‘ acid salt solutions ’ ’ is used for convenience, it should be under¬ 
stood that aoid-reaoting salts are reaUy meant, and not the true acid salts which con¬ 
tain H-ions. Solutions of metallio salts are Imown (p. 228), which do not appear to 
contain H-ions and yet have an acid reaction. 

Even if the aoid reaction of these fluids is referred to the presence of H-ions, or 
if these ions should be found in some of them, there still remains a large difference 
between a porcelain cement containing free acid and one containing an aoid salt, par¬ 
ticularly when the physiological action of the cement is considered. 


1 
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\\ I ^1 I! H II 

4 RO • 6 H^O • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiO^ 4 RO • 10 H^O • 6 Al^Oa • 12 SiOg 
(f) (g) 

This large number of hydration phases is accompanied by a notable 
development of heat, particularly at the beginning. 

(b) Condensation 

As soon as the hydration—assisted by the acid or acid salt solution 
—ceases, the second stage of hardening—condensation—commences. 

If the fluid portion of the cement is a complex acid, as shown by 
the acidophilic a-hydroxyls, water will be separated and the acid 
radicle will attach itself to the silica molecule. 

On account of the somewhat strong acidophilism of the a-hydroxyls 
on the one hand and the very strong basophilism of the 5-hydroxyls 
on the other, it is highly probable that acids will attach themselves 
to the silica ring without any separation of base from the silica side of 
the molecule. 

The constitution of a hardened mass of an .4-cement will, thus, be : 


A A 


( 1 )== 

( 1 )= 



SilAl|Al|Si 



A A 


=( 1 ) 

=( 1 ) 


• aq. 


According to this constitution, if, for instance, A is an alumino- 
phosphoric acid, such a substance must be a strongly acid salt of a 
triple acid. 

The addition of a complex acid to a cement powder is by no means 
a neutralisation of the former in the ordinary sense of this word, 
although on account of its insolubility the hardened mass may react 
neutral to litmus. There is, in fact, a large number of substances 
which, being insoluble, react neutral to litmus and yet are, constitu¬ 
tionally, acids. Kaolin is a typical substance of this kind. 

A hardened 2-cement has probably an analogous constitution : 


( 1 )= 
( 1 ) = 



-( 1 ) 

=( 1 ) 


• aq. 
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A completely saturated substance of this kind is, therefore, 
analogous to Thugutt’s sodalites (p. 60) and the 2-ultramarines whose 
mode of formation has been shown in previous pages to be due to the 
formation of condensation products. The A-cements, on the contrary, 
are analogous to the A-ultramarines (p. 140). 

These structural formulae indicate that a molecule of a cement may 
he combined with four molecules of acid or of E, but this can only 
be the case occasionally. 

The above structural formulae for fully saturated dental cements 
are only for a given case, as the structure of these substances must, 
naturally, vary with the ratio of powder to fluid. Some of these 
cements may, for example, have the formula 


( 1 )= 

( 1 )= 



= (1) 
=( 1 ) 


•aq.; 


" OH oh" 


others contain an excess of acid (2) or of uncombined A or 2. The 
constitution of hardened cements of other compositions may be 
regarded as analogous. 

The physio-chemical reactions occurring during hardening are 
thus clearly shown by means of this theory. On the physical side, the 
following may be added : 

If the cement mass is regarded as a sphere composed of different 
layers as in Fig. the hardening takes place from the circum¬ 
ference towards the centre. The outer layer a 
hardens without any external pressure, but in the 
case of 6, any expansion is opposed by the harden¬ 
ing outer layer a. The same occurs with layers c and 
d, only they cannot expand so much. Hence the 
hardness and density of the mass must increase as 
the interior is approached and the outermost layer 
must be the softest. An examination of phos¬ 
phate cements confirms this view, the outer portion of an old dental 
stopping being more or less worn, whilst the interior is found to be 
much harder. 



Consequences of the Theory and the Pacts 

A 

From the theory it follows that the formulae calculated from the 
analyses of the porcelain cements must be arranged to represent 
compounds whose existence is theoretically possible. Unfortimately, 
very few analyses of porcelain cements have been published. The 
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investigations of the authors®’^ have shown that the powders contain 
approximately 

CaO AlaO, SiO, 

6-12% 38-50% 40-44% 

One analysis leads to the formula 

ca ca 

1°=<^^| A11 A11 Sr)>=l° (Ca=i CaO) 


3 CaO • 6 AI 2 O 3 * 10 SiOg * Loss on ignition 
Calcd. 11.20 40.80 40.60 8.00 

Found 12.10 38.19 40.60 8.23 

The 6 - 12 % CaO in the porcelain cements shows that the powder 
contains fewer R" side-chains than the Portland cements. This 
relatively small proportion of CaO also explains the great resistance of 
these cements to acids, as experiments with complex acids have shown 
that the power of the molecule for combining with a base increases 
inversely as the amount of base present (pp. 94, 108, 262, 263, 265, 
etc.). The non-separation of this CaO by the action of the fluid 
portion of the cement may also be regarded as being due, in aU 
probability, to the acidophilism of the Al- and the basophilism of the 
Si-rings. 

B 

The absorption of water during hardening must be capable of being 
represented stoichiometrically, as it is in Portland cements. The 
hardened mass must contain various forms of combined water : water 
as —• OH, water in the form of OH-groups attached to the silicon 
ring and ‘‘ water of crystallisation.’’ Of these, the maximum amount of 
water combined with —R". and with silicon respectively must 
a priori be capable of prediction. No direct determinations of these 
forms of water have been published. 

- C 

The hydration of the porcelain cements must proceed gradually 
like that of the Portland cements. It must, therefore, be possible to 
prove a gradual growth of the various OH-groups by determining the 
amount of water in the porcelain cements at various periods during 
the hardening. 

This consequence of the theory was confirmed, in the case of 
Portland cements, by a series of hydration experiments by v. Teicheck 
and others (p. 180), but no such determinations have, as yet, been 
made with porcelain cements. 
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D 

The duration of the various hydration phases is a very interesting 
subject. In the case of the porcelain cement powders, with their 
relatively low content of base, the duration of the hydration phases 
must, ccBteris paribus, depend on the following factors : 

1 . The constitution of the silicate molecule. 

2 . The acidity of the cement acid. 

3. The temperature at which the hardening occurs. 

4. The proportion of water in the cement fluid. 

5. The physical conditions of the cement powder. 

As regards the flrst factor—^the constitution of the silicate molecule 
—^it is clear that the various silicate molecules must hydrate at 
different rates. 

As an increase in the acidity of the cement fluid must increase the 
speed of hydration, it is clear that, cceteris paribus, those porcelain 
cements of which the fluids contain more acid must harden more 
rapidly than those with a less acid fluid. 

As, on the contrary, the hydration begins more readily when the 
basic content of the siKcate molecule is increased, a reduction of the 
acidity of the cement fluid must effect a corresponding increase in 
the basic content of the silicate molecule if a definite rate of hardening 
is to be reached. 

The temperature at which the hardening occurs exercises an 
important influence on the rate of hardening, the higher the tempera¬ 
ture the quicker the hardening, and vice versd. The extent to which 
the rate of hardening is increased by a rise of (say) 10° in temperature 
must be determined by direct experiment. 

For a definite acidity in the fluid portion of the cement, the rate 
of hardening must naturally depend on the proportion of water in 
the fluid: the larger the proportion of water the more rapid the 
hardening, and vice versa, as in the former a quicker, and in the latter 
a slower hydration occurs. 

The ability of the silicate molecule to undergo hydration also 
depends, cceteris paribus, on the physical condition of the cement 
powder : the coarser the powder the slower and feebler the hydration, 
the finer the texture the greater its reactability. 

This consequence of the theory is fully confirmed by experience. 
With some A-cements the hardening is so rapid that the powder must 
contain coarse grains as well as fine ones in order to reduce the rate of 
hardening within convenient limits, or special instructions must be 
issued to users that the fluid must be added in small quantities and 
very slowly. 

There is a possibility, in the case of some of the slower 2-oements, 
of so regulating the rate of hardening that at blood, heat (37° C.) they 
harden at a normal rate and can thus be used for dental purposes. This 
i^ effected by arranging the size of the grains in the powder and the 
concentration of the fluid portion of the cement. 
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At the ordinary temperature, the 2-cements usually harden more 
slowly than the A-cements, and a number of writers have considered 
this to be a defect in the 2-cements. As a result of this slower harden¬ 
ing of the 2-cements they contain uncombined 2 (i.e. uncombined, 
feebly acid salts) in solution for a longer time after the commencement 
of the hardening than do the A-cements, and, consequently, they have 
an acid-like reaction towards litmus for a longer period. This has led 
to the false conclusion that the 2-cements are detrimental to the 
pulpa. 

In reaching this conclusion the following have been overlooked : 

1 . That the dental cements should not harden at the ordinary 
temperature, but at blood heat, and this is, as already shown, the 
temperature at which they harden best. 

2 . No importance can be attached to the suggestion that these 
cements are harmful to the pulpa, as the reddening of litmus by them 
is not due to a strong J.-acid, but to a weakly 2-acid salt solution. 

E 

It also follows from the theory, that the hardening of a porcelain 
cement must occur in a series of phases. This consequence of the 
theory is fully confirmed by practical experience. Morgenstern^^^ 
shown that, in most cements, the first hardening is followed by molecu¬ 
lar changes, which in some cases are completed within 3 hours, but in 
others are not fully completed in 24 hours. In confirmation of this is 
the fact, proved by Morgenstern, that the strength of these cements 
increases if, after the first period of 3 to 24 hours, they are kept out of 
contact with air or moisture. 

Wege^’® has also distinguished two stages in the hardening of 
porcelain cements. 

1 . The setting stage, which, according to Wege, “ lasts 16 to 20 
minutes. If it takes place at blood heat, it is accompanied by a 
marked evolution of heat owing to the rapidity with which the physio- 
chemical changes occur. During this stage these cements become so 
hard that they may be cut and polished. At ordinary room temperature 
the hardening takes place much more slowly, 

“ The sensitiveness of the freshly mixed cement to moisture and 
to saliva is characteristic of the first stage of the hardening of a 
porcelain cement. It is, therefore, necessary to perform the operation 
of tooth-stopping in such a manner that all saliva is excluded until the 
cement is hardened.” 

2 . The stone-forming stage commences ‘‘ after 15 to 30 minutes (at 
blood heat). The chemico-physical reactions which occur during tMs 
second stage of the hardening are less energetic than those in the first 
stage, and the heat evolved is so small as to be scarcely measurable.” 

“ The mass in the second stage is less sensitive to moisture and 
saliva. This sensitiveness—^which shows itself by ‘ killing ’ any cement 
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mass mixed with saliva—diminishes more and more until it eventually 
ceases completely. 

‘'The ‘stone-forming’ process may be completed in a few hours 
or it may take 2 to 3 days, different cements varying considerably. It is 
during this second stage that the cement attains its maximum hardness 
and density.” 

Schreiber^^^, in his critical studies, has also repeatedly called 
attention to the various phases of hardening of the porcelain cements. 

The inference from the theory that the hardening of the porcelain 
cements occurs in a series of phases is thus in agreement with the facts. 

It is clear that, previous to the “ stone-forming ” stage, the 
hardening of the porcelain cements may be hindered by the action of 
water, alkalies, and diluted acids, and it is a serious error, in studying 
the resistance of these cements to acids and alkalies, to treat them with 
these reagents before the stone-forming stage of the hardening is com¬ 
pleted. As already mentioned, Morgenstern and Schreiber have 
clearly shown the nature of this error in a series of experimental studies 
made by them. 

F 

In the light of the H.P. theory, the fact that porcelain cement masses 
have a higher resistance to dilute acids than is possessed by ivory or 
the enamel of natural teeth is explicable. The acid in the fluid portion 
of the cement does not decompose the silicate molecule ; it does not 
cause the separation of any bases which can form easily soluble salts 
with phosphoric acid or aluminophosphoric acid. The acid in these 
cements only assists the hydration of the silicate molecule and adds 
itself to the latter. Dilute acid, if it does not act on the hardened 
molecule, may, if it has as great an affinity for the silicate molecule as 
the cement acid, effect a further hydration and may replace it, though 
this is seldom the case, with dilute lactic and acetic acids. 

This indicates that the cement mass is not readily attacked by 
acids, a fact which has been proved experimentally. 

The Toxic Action of the ^-cements in the Light of the New Theory 

From what has been written in the foregoing pages, the constitu¬ 
tion and properties of the porcelain cements must, undoubtedly, be 
regarded as new members of the great class of silicate compounds. It 
is therefore desirable, in the light of the H.P. theory, to find an answer 
to a question which is both theoretically and practically of the greatest 
importance. It has been stated that some porcelain cements have a 
serious disadvantage in that they cause dangerous inflammation and 
destroy the nerves (pulpa) of the teeth, with all the consequences which 
follow these actions. 

For several years there has been a bitter fight as to whether the 
toxic character of these silicates may be prevented. The chief difficulty 
in solving this problem appears to lie in the lack of knowledge of their 
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basic cements which have been hardened by treatment with acid, such 
as the zinc phosphate cements, the powdered portion of which contains 
90% of zinc oxide. 

In commerce, as may readily be seen from a study of the literature 
of the subject, there are two kinds of zinc phosphate cements : 

(а) Those in which the fluid portion contains a strong, free acid ; 
and 

(б) Those in which the fluid portion contains a considerable amount' 
of a stronger base, e.g. zinc oxide. 

The difference is shown in the following Table, due to H. Paschkis : 


Composition of Zinc Cements 


Name 

“ Fluid Portion ” 

Contains 

Poulson 

fluid 

no zinc 

Entrop 

f9 

ft 

Ash 


ft ft 

Griinbaiiin 


little zinc 

Eotilson 

crystalline 

much zinc 

Rostaing 

fluid 

ft ft 


It is clear that these two kinds of zinc phosphate cement may have 
different chemico-physiological properties. In this connection it is 
interesting to notice that one of the most famous workers—^Miller, 
Professor of Dentistry at Berlin University®^®—comments on the 
repeatedly observed destruction of pulpse by zinc phosphate cements 
(p. 232), whilst another equally famous operator—^Prof. Black®’^—has 
observed no such destruction by zinc phosphate cements. These 
contradictory opinions can only be explained by assuming that 
Miller used cements containing free acid, whilst Black used those in 
which the fluid portion contained salts. Other operators have also 
reported contradictory results, some recommending the use of a 
protective medium below the cement stopping and others advising the 
direct use of zinc phosphate cement as providiag the most suitable 
protection for the pulpa.®^® 

The destructive action, on the nerves, of zinc phosphate cements 
containing strong acids in a free state in the fluid portion can only be 
explained by supposing that not merely the 6-12% of base in porcelain 
cements, but even the 90% of base in the zinc cement powder, cannot 
prevent the destructive action of the free acid on the nerves at the 
moment when the mass is introduced into the cavity in the tooth. 

This surprising fact admits of a complete explanation : the harden¬ 
ing of a cem^t is essentially a slow physio-chemical process and it 
cannot, by the time the mass is introduced into the cavity, have 
proceeded far enough for the neutralisation of the strong acid to effect 
the separation of the base. This behaviour of the highly basic zinc 
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phosphate cements thus affords a further confirmation of the im¬ 
probability of any separation of the base by the action of the cemeiit 
acids on silicate powders so poor in basic material as are the -4-cements 
at the moment of their introduction into the dental cavity. 

3. In the light of the H.P. theory, the fully hardened .4-cements are 
really ‘‘ sodalites ’’ (p. 214). The acid is added to the silicate molecule 
because of the acidophilism of the a-hydroxyls. Experience has shown 
that this acidophilism of the silicate molecule is never strong, and in 
the case of acid dye-stuffs the ‘‘ lakes ” produced are, technically, of 
minor importance. 

There is a danger on account of the low acidophilism of the # 
hydroxyls, that after a long time a separation of free acid may occur 
and the pulpa be destroyed, the -4-cements thus resembling a sleeping 
volcano which may start its destructive action at any moment. 

According to the new theory, the completion of the hardening of 
the -4-cements need not prevent the acid in them from acting detri¬ 
mentally. Definite reports made by various practical dentists show 
that the deleterious action has been observed a long time after the 
“stopping had been inserted ; in some instances after an interval 
of a whole year. In one case, disease of the pulpa, resulting in the 
death of the patient, set in more than a year after a shallow cavity had 
been stopped with -4-cement. 

The toxic action of the -4-cements has now been shown td be due to 
that of the free aluminophosphoric acid present. The question arises 
as to whether this toxic action can be proved by chemico-physfo- 
logical experiments in which these free acids are compared with other 
toxic substances. The answer to this question forms the subject of the 
following section: 

The Causes of the Neurotropism of Aluminophosphoric Acids 
(Ehrlich’s Theory) 

The term “ neurotropism was suggested by Ehrlich^^® to in¬ 
dicate the poisonous action of any material on nerve-substance. 

Before it can be stated that a given substance is, theoretically, a 
neurotrope it is necessary to understand why modern physiological 
chemists consider that neurotropism is the result of chemical action. 
The famous physiologist and bacteriologist, P. Ehrlich, was the first to 
suggest that only those chemical substances are neurotropic which 
form a definite chemical compound with the nerve-fibres®®® (side-chain 
theory). Erhlich reached this conclusion as a result of his study of 
the so-called vital colour processes. Ehrlich has shown that the various 
dye-stuffs become localised in the organism according to their chemical 
constitution. For instance, methylene blue has a special attraction 
for living nerve-fibres; other dye-stuffs are chiefly retained by the fatty 
organs and still others by the substance forming the kidneys. 

As the theory of the chemical combination of the toxines is of 
fundamental importance if a satisfactory theory which will explain the 
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observed properties of porcelain cements is to be obtained, it is neces¬ 
sary to mention briefly those facts having any bearing on the 
theory which have been observed by all well-known physiological 
chemists. 

Ehrlich’s theory is confirmed by the following facts : 

1 . Analysis of cases of poisoning by toxines. It is well known, for 
instance, that when toxines are introduced directly into the blood¬ 
stream they rapidly disappear.The rapid combination of injected 
toxines with the blood has also been observed by von Behring^®^, 
A. Knorr^®^, Bomstein^®^, de Croly®®® and others. 

2 . The investigations of von Behring®®® on tetanus afford a special 
confirmation of the theory of the chemical combination of the toxines. 
If animals which are peculiarly liable to tetanus are inoculated with 
tetanus poison, this is found in all the organs except the central 
nervous system. In other words, the poison is only feebly combined 
in the organs first mentioned, but it enters into definite chemical 
combination with the nerve-substance and cannot then be detected. 

The following fact also supports Erhlich’s theory : Knorr has 
drawn up a ‘‘ Scale of Sensitiveness to Tetanus,” and finds that the 
poisonous dose for a hen is 200,000 times that for a horse, the amount 
being calculated in grammes of poison per gramme of animal weight. 
Hens have been found by Kitasato to be practically immune from 
tetanus. 

The very slight sensitiveness of hens as compared with horses may 
be explained by Ehrlich’s theory as due to lack of combining power. 
This is confirmed by the experiments of Metschnikoff®®^, Azakawa®®®, 
and of Fermi and Pernossi®®®, which show that insensitiveness to 
certain poisons is accompanied by the easy recognisability of the 
toxine in the organism for a long time after its introduction. 

4. The well-known experiment of Robert Koch®®® is a particularly 
valuable confirmation of the theory of the chemical combination of the 
toxines. Koch wished to sterihse infected animals with corrosive 
sublimate, but found that the largest practicable doses had no influence 
on the parasites, the animals being killed more easily than the para¬ 
sites. This can be readily understood in the light of Ehrlich’s theory ; 
the sublimate is organotropic, but not parasitotropic, i.e. it forms 
definite chemical compounds with the substances forming the important 
organs of the infected animals, but has no chemical action on the cells 
of the parasites. 

5. Low’s experiments on the action of oxalic acid on plants, is 
another interesting and valuable confirmation of Ehrlich’s theory. 

Oxahc acid is well known as a powerful poison to both animals 
and plants, and its action was found by Low to be due to its forming 
definite compounds with lime salts. Hence, according to Low, oxalic 
acid is only poisonous to those plants whose cells contain lime salts, 
and it can have no poisonous actiotf on plants, the cells of which are 
free from calcium compounds. Low has fully proved by direct experi- 
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II. The Chemical Eelationship between the Nerve-fibres and the 
Aluminophosphoric Acids 

If it may be accepted as a definite fact that the nerve-fibres, like 
animal fibres generally, are chiefly proteins (amino-acids), it is clear 
that such substances may form definite compounds with either simple 
or complex acids, especially as Friedheim and his associates have 
found, as the result of a large number of experiments, that complex 
acids can not only combine with bases, but also with other acids, and 
other chemists have proved the existence of amino groups. 

That the facts fully confirm the possibility suggested by theory 
is shown by the mordanting of animal fibres by sesquioxide compounds 
such as aluminosulphates (alums), aluminoacetates, etc., i.e. by the 
various complex alumino-acids.^®® The properties of the alumino- 
phosphates—such as the existence of aluminophosphates with very 
different proportions of phosphoric acid and alumina, which can pass 
into one another ; the impossibility of replacing the alumina by other 
bases by double decomposition ; the masking of the phosphoric acid 
by alumina in agriculture, etc.—show that their constitution is 
analogous to that of the aluminophosphates and aluminoacetates, and 
there can be no doubt that they have a special chemical relationship 
to the nerve-fibres. In short, the aluminophosphoric acids are, in 
accordance with Ehrlich’s theory, neurotropes or nerve poisons. 

It is very probable that the proteins, like the aluminosihcates, 
have a cyclic constitution, i.e. they apparently consist of N- and C- 
hexites and pentites. The combination of animal (nerve) fibres and 
the complex alumino-acids—the corrosives—^is most probably analo¬ 
gous to that of the complex acids : two neighbouring OH-groups m 
the animal fibre combining with two similar (ortho) OH-groups in the 
alumino-acid with loss of water. The resultant complex can then, in 
an analogous manner (i.e. on losing water), unite with dye-stuffs, the 
combination of these being thus effected by means of the OH-groups 
in the alumino-acids. From this it follows that only dye-stuffs with 
ortho-hydroxyl groups can combine with alumino-acids and can be 
used as dyes. This interesting consequence of the theory has been 
fully confirmed by the experiments of C. Liebermann and St. Kon- 
stanecki^®®, who have shown that the only oxyanthracinones which are 
fixed dyes are those containing two ortho-hydroxyl groups. C. 
Liebermann has converted non-dyeing colours into strong dyes by the 
introduction of two ortho-hydroxyl groups, particularly in the case of 
fluorescines, eosines,®®’ malachite green,®®® fluorines,®®® oxyaurenes,^®® 
etc. 

What can be said in regard to the physiologico-ohemical action of 
the 2-cements ? 

The experience of Black and Schreiber with 2-phosphate cements 
shows that the E-silica cements are non-poisonous to the nerves of the 
teeth. The plastic mass of E-cement does not contain free aluminoi* 
Q 
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phosphoric acid, but an acid saturated with zinc oxide, i.e. a zinc salt, 
which must, naturally, behave in a different physiologico-chemical 
manner towards the nerves. According to Ehrlich’s theory, all toxic 
action is excluded in the case of 2 -cements, as investigations on the 
dyeing of animal fibres show^®^ that, in the absence of mordants, the 
colour can only be fixed on wool and silk when the dye-bath is acid, 
i.e. only when the dyestuff-acid is in a free state. From this it follows 
that only free acids have any action on the nerve-fibres, salts being 
inert in this respect; in other words, solutions of zinc salts can form 
no definite chemical compound with nerve-fibres, i.e. they are not 
neurotropic. 

It is very remarkable that, according to Siem's investigations,’'*® 
complex compounds of aluminium (sodium alumino-laotate), when 
injected subcutaneously into animals, are found to highly poisonous. 
On injecting relatively large doses of these compounds into the blood, 
death occurred after seven to ten days. The daily subcutaneous in¬ 
jection of small quantities into dogs, cats and rabbits, caused death 
within three to four weeks after the introduction of a total weight of 
0.25 to 0.30 grammes AI 2 O 3 per kilog. of animal weight. 

The fact discovered by Dollken'^®® in repeating Siem’s experiments 
is even more interesting. Dollken confirmed Siem’s conclusions and 
also found that, in accordance with the H.P. theory, these poisonous 
aluminium compounds are essentially nerve poisons. He found that in 
animals which had died from injections of these substances the nerve- 
roots were degenerated and that marked changes had occurred in the 
nerve-cells. The central nervous system is the part most affected by 
these poisonous aluminium compounds ; the outlying nerv^ not being 
appreciably affected. 

Siem and Dolllcen have also shown that it is a further characteristic 
of aluminium poisoning that time is required before any symptoms of 
poisoning are observable. Neither investigator noticed any acute 
symptoms of poisoning, even when large doses were administered. 
This experience is a complete agreement with the symptoms accom¬ 
panying poisoning by silicate cements of the “ A ” type, in which, as 
previously stated, the action of poison does not make itself observable 
until after weeks, months, or, in some cases, more than a year’. 

The objection may be raised that, according to the H.P. theory, 
neutral salts of complex alumino-acids and particularly sodium 
alumino-lactate, should be tioTi-poisonous, as the harmlessness of the 
zinc aluminophosphates (i.e. of the E-cements) was thus explained. 
This objection is not well taken, as it is necessary to remember that 
some salts, like the sodium compounds of complex acids, readily 
dissociate and their anions can then enter into reaction. For this reason 
the feebly dissociable zinc salt possesses advantages over the free 
acids. Moreover, it is especially important to observe that Siem used 
extremely dilute solutions, whilst the fluid portion of the 2 -cements is 
highly viscous and is thus different from the A-cements. The prob- 
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ability of extensive dissociation or decomposition of the fluid portion 
of the 2-cements in hollow teeth is very remote. 

It should also be noted that, apart from any particular theory, there 
can be no doubt that free acids can combine with nerve-substance far 
more readily than can salts, and from this point of view the 2-cements 
must be more advantageous than the A-cements for physiologico- 
chemical purposes. 

The objection may be raised that the fluid portion of the 2-por¬ 
celain cements is very concentrated, and that the acid reaction is 
due to a hydrolysis of the salt, i.e. that these salts must contain free 
aluminophosphoric acid, even if only in small quantity. This objection 
is quite erroneous, as the acid reaction of metallic salts is not neces¬ 
sarily a sign of hydrolysis, because many metallic salts (including 
nickel sulphate, manganese chloride and copper sulphate) which, in 
aqueous solution, react strongly acid may be shown, on physio- 
chemical grounds, to be quite free from hydrolysis. 

As the question whether the acid reaction of an aqueous solution 
is a definite sign of the presence of free acid has not been clearly 
answered, an attempt is made, in the following lines, to deal with it in 
accordance with the experimental material available. 


Does the Acid Eeaction of an Aqueous Solution of an Acid Salt always 
indicate Hydrolysis and the Presence of Free Acid ? 

The non-hydrolysis of a number of acid-reacting solutions of 
metallic salts may be shown : 

(а) By determining their coefficient of conductivity, and 

(б) By spectrum analysis of the solution. 


(a) Gonductivity Determinations 

The following simple means of determining whether a salt is hydro¬ 
lysed in aqueous solution is due to Ostwald. If the molecular con¬ 
ductivity of a solution of one gramme-molecule of a salt in 1024 litres 
of water at 25® 0. is represented by /xio 24 conductivity of the 

same weight of the salt in 32 litres of water at the same temperature 
is represented by /igg? from the difference A between these two numbers 
it can at once be seen whether the substance is hydrolysed or not. If, 
for instance, the difference A is approximately 20, no hydrolysis hai§ 
occurred, but if A is considerably above 20, a hydrolysed salt is 

present.^®2 

A number of salts, such as nickel sulphate, cobalt chloride, man¬ 
ganese chloride, copper chloride and copper nitrate, when in aqueous 
solutions react hke acids, yet the value of A shows that according to 
Ostwald’s rule they are not hydrolysed, as may be seen foom the 
following Table, in which no number is significantly above 2Q. 
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Conductivity Difference 


Salt A 

Nickel sulphate.18.6 

Manganese chloride.18.5 

Cobalt chloride.18.2 

Copper chloride.20.5 

Copper nitrate .18.6 


Copper sulphate also has an acid reaction, yet the determination 
of the conductivity of a number of aqueous solutions of copper sulphate 
show, according to Ostwald^®^, that this substance is not hydrolysed. 
Ostwald has shown that the conductivity increases steadily with the 
dilution of the solution, and from this and from the conductivity of an 
infinitely dilute solution he concludes that solutions of copper sulphate 
contain Cu- and SO 4 - ions, but no H- ions. 

(&) Spectrum Analysis 

According to Knoblauch^®^ and Nernst*®®, spectrum analysis affords 
a very delicate method for showing the constancy, or otherwise, of the 
constitution of a substance. If the absorption spectrum of a solution 
of the substance changes with the concentration a change must have 
occurred in the constitution of the substance. According to Nernst^®^, 
innumerable tests have shown that a very small change in the consti¬ 
tution is readily shown by the difference in the absorption spectrum. 

If acid-reacting solutions of metallic salts, such as copper sulphate, 
underwent the slightest hydrolysis this could be detected by the change 
in the absorption spectrum, so that by examining the spectrum of 
solutions of different strengths it is possible to ascertain whether the 
slightest hydrolysis has taken place. 

Acid-reacting copper sulphate which, according to its conductivity, 
is not hydrolysed in aqueous solution, has also been spectroscopically 
examined by several investigators, including P. Grlan^®®, H. W. Vogel 
and KnoblauchGian and Vogel found that the solid and dissolved 
substances both have the same absorption spectrum, so that no change 
in its constitution and therefore no hydrolysis occurs when acid¬ 
reacting copper sulphate is dissolved in water. 

Knoblauch dissolved half a gramme-molecule of copper sulphate in 
0.37 litres of water and an equal quantity in 325 litres of water ; the 
character of the spectrum of both these solutions was identical and 
Knoblauch therefore concluded that in neither case did water effect 
any hydrolysis of the salt. 

In these ways, the best methods of physical chemistry have shown 
that a number of acid-reacting metallic salts are not hydrolysed when 
in aqueous solution, i.e. they do not contain any free acid. 

The objection may be raised that (a) Carrara and Vespignard in 
^ measuring the rate of saponification of methyl acetate at 25® C. by 
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means of copper sulphate, and (6) Davis and Fowler by inverting sugar 
with copper sulphate solution,have shown quantitatively that the 
hydrolysis of the copper sulphate does occur and that the investiga¬ 
tions of these scientists, at first sight, appear to show a alight though 
definite hydrolysis. These experiments must, nevertheless, bo re¬ 
garded as useless, as Donnan^'*, who first introduced them, found that 
they were by no means free from objection inasmuch as they contradict 
the results of conductivity determinations. They are spocdally 
erroneous as their authors worked on the false assumption that the 
saponification or inversion was effected exclusively by hydrogen-ions. 
If this assumption were correct it must follow that: 

1. The inversion of the sugar must increase with the dilution of 
the acid, as the number of the H-ions increases as the solution becomes 
more dilute. Precisely the opposite is the cuise: the inversion pro¬ 
ceeding more rapidly with the stronger acid.**® 

2. The rate of inversion must be reduced by adding neutral salts 
of the acid used, as this would reduce the number of H-ions. Yet 
acc-ording to Nernst the opposite is the case: the presence of an 
equivalent amount of potassium salt of the given acid increasing 
the rate of inversion by about 10 per cent. 

3. Salts which rea<-t acid to indicators must also invert sugar, as 
they should (on the assumption named) contain H-ions. Yet H. Ijoy*** 
has observed that many salts which react acud to indicators behave 
like neutral salts as regards sugar. 

4. Salts which contain no H-ions should never invert sugar, yet 
H. Ijtiy ami others**® have found that many so-callod neutral salts, 
e.g. chlorides of strong biises, invert sugar to a small yet measurable 
extent. The contriwliction between practice and the theory that H-ions 
are ncf'cssary for the inversion of sugar was explained long ago, 
Arrhenius*** having shown that other ions greatly increase the action 
of the H-ions. If, however, the inversion of sugar may be effected or 
increased by other ions it is clearly useless to employ this method to 
ascertain what hydrolysis (if any) has taken place in a given solution. 
The above-mentioned facts are also opposed to the assumption that 
sugar inversion can only occur in the presence of H-ions, as I.iey and 
others have effected it in complete absence of those ions. If, on the 
other hand, it is agreed that anions may influence the inversion, it k 
impossible to understand why the inversion cannot be due to the 80V 
ion in the copper sulphate, as two absolutely unexceptionable methods 
—electrical conductivity and spectrum analysis—have shown the non- 
hydrolysis of the solution. 

There can be no doubt that there are some metallic salts which 
react like acids and yet do not contain a trace of free acid. Hence 
the acid reaction of the 2-cement fluids cannot be used as an argument 
for the presence in them of free acid ; in other words, the acid reaction 
of the 2-cement fluids do^ not in any way imply the possibility of a 
chemical combination of the cement fluid and the nerve-fibr^. 
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The physiologico-chemical properties of the A- and S-cements 
fully agree with the properties which have been observed in practice. 


Practical Experiences with A- and Z-cements in regard to their 
Physiologico-chemical Behaviour 

The numerous experiments already referred to leave but httle 
doubt that the u4-cements are nerve-poisons and that the S-cements 
are harmless. 

In the year 1904 or 1905, shortly after the silicate cements had 
been placed on the market, several attempts were made to prevent the 
poisonous action of the J[-cements. For this purpose Selowsky^^^, 
Hentze^^®, Sachs^^^ Bruck^^®, Detzner^^^ Scheuer^ 22 ^ Escher^^® and 
others recommended that : 

1 . A very thick cement mixture should be used so that any excess 
of poisonous acid in the fluid would eventually combine with the 
excess of powder. 

2 . Before inserting the cement, a neutral material should be 
introduced into the dental cavity, so as to prevent the acid from 
reaching the pulpa. 

In spite of the most careful use of these protective materials, 
dental literature contains many reports of destroyed pulpse and of 
some deaths due to the acid. Thus, in 1906 the foUowing (German) 
dentists reported cases of poisoning and the uselessness of a stiff paste 
and of protecting pieces : Heinsheimer^^^ Silbermann^^®, Reissner^^®, 
and in 1908, Schreiber^^’. In 1909 Baldus^^a confirmed this view. Of 
the many (German) dentists who in 1909 reported deaths due to 
pulpa poisoning caused by -4-cements, only the following need be 
mentioned : C. Wolff, Aachen^^®, Marx^®®, Horstmann^®^, Schulte^®®, 
Gerhardt, Leipzig*®®, Wild*®^, Albrecht^®®, Beckert*®®, Stein-Mann- 
heim*®^, Gunzert*®® and Port^®®. 

Of these, Wild alone found 30 deaths due to A-cements. Still more 
recently, Peiler**® has reported that in spite of the greatest care, 11 
cases of poisoning occurred, and enquired whether it was right to use 
silicate cements of so dangerous a nature to patients. ‘‘ I must say 
that to me each case is a peculiarly unpleasant memory, so that I am 
constantly asking myself whether we are justified in using a material 
which, in spite of the greatest care and skill, places the patient in so 
much danger.” 

Feiler has also reported a fatal case foUowing the use of an A- 
cement as foUows: “ The following incident, told to me by Privy 
CounciUor Partsch, is worth careful consideration. I take the foUowing 
from the ojficial medical report: ^ On the 16th December, 1906, a year 
after the stopping of a superficial cavity in the right upper incisor with 
original Ascher’s silicate cement, R. G. (22 years of age) began to suffer 
indefinable pains in the right side of his face, and several days later a 
pronounced swelling of the right cheek and of the upper and lower 
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eyelids was observed ; fever also commenced. On the 20th December 
an elastic swelling, very sensitive to the touch, was easily observable ; 
the teeth were very painful when pressed, and a similar swelling near the 
fossa cannia was seen. The temperature rose to 40° C. with the pulse 
at 120. General condition much disturbed ; no mental symptoms. 
The dentist trepanned two, whereupon pus discharged from the pulum 
cavum, the swelling increased around the roots of the teeth and con- 
tained an evil-smelling pus. In the evening the temperature was still 
38.5°C.; the pain somewhat reduced. Next day, a general improvement. 
On the 23rd and 24th no pain experienced ; patient taken in closed 
carriage to the dentist for further treatment. On the 25th he made 
a long journey unknown to the doctor. On the 26th headache re¬ 
commenced and on the 27th the doctor was sent for and found con¬ 
siderable feverishness and headache, but no trouble with the mouth, 
apart from three vomitings. The doctor diagnosed influenza, but the 
symptoms increased daily, the lid of the right eye swelled, the eye¬ 
ball was protruded ; general mental symptoms observable; the pulse 
sank to 56 and became irregular, the knee reflexion was unsatisfactory, 
and considerable deep hyperaesthesia of the legs was found. 

On the 4th of January an operation showed that the processes had 
extended through the fissura orbitalis inferior to the eye-socket, and 
notwithstanding a wider opening it was impossible to prevent the 
spread of the processes. The temperature fell for a short time, but on 
the 7th of January it rose to 40.4® C., with feverish shivering, and 
remained fairly constant with increasing brain disturbance until the 
exitus letalis on the 18th of January.” 

Schreiber^^^ in 1910, after reporting a whole series of fresh deaths 
from diseased pulpse due to the use of J.-cements, wrote in strong terms 
condemning the impracticability of the preventive methods recom¬ 
mended. 

Freund^^^, of Breslau, encouraged the use of A-cements, and 
attributed the toxic action of some specimens to the presence of 
arsenic and not to the free acid. A year later (in 1909),^^® after some 
unfortunate experiences with ^-cements, he openly joined those who 
accept the acid theory and discussed the question as to who were 
responsible for these‘‘ accidents”—^the manufacturers who guaranteed 
their products to be harmless, or the dentist. 

Lartschneider^^^ distinguishes between an irritation of the pulpa 
and destroying it. Under the term “ pulpa irritation ” he groups all 
the cases in which pain is felt soon after the insertion of the cement. 
In most cases the pain soon ceased, but in some instances it continued 
for several hours. He has observed these symptoms m 6 to 8 per cent, 
of his patients. They were often quite independent of the depth of the 
cavity, and many of the worst cases were those where no trouble was 
anticipated. He noticed that young, delicate, anaemic patients 
suffered most, and considered that the fatal cases might be due to 
anaemia. 
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Robert Richteralso attributes the harm done by these cements 
to the presence of arsenic, and points out the seriously poisonous 
nature of this material. He goes so far as to suggest that the A- 
cements should always be labelled as “ poison.” 

Schreiber^^® also regarded the ^-cements as poisonous, and urged 
that they should be scheduled accordingly. He also suggested that in 
the case of an accident ” the dentist should be held to be legally 
responsible. 

It is interesting to observe that most investigators consider that the 
poisonous action is due to the free acid. 

A. Masur^^^ reports observations made by the Breslau dentists on 
the destruction of the pulpa a short time after the use of ^-cements, 
the patients suffering from acute periodontitis. Masur also considers 
that the cause of the symptoms observed is to be found in the cement 
acid. Reissner^^® also attributes the periostitis observed by him to 
the action of free acid. 

Silbermann^^^ definitely assumes that the detrimental action of the 
^.-cements on the pulpa is due to the acid they contain, and has 
endeavoured to prove this assumption experimentally. Later, he 
considered that the arsenic in the cements was the cause of their toxic 
action, but "" the difference observed in the pulpa after the application 
of arsenic and of an Ascher’s stopping, which had resulted in peri¬ 
odontitis,” led him to conclude that the damage was done by the acid 
in the cement and not by the arsenic. Moreover, arsenic-free A- 
cements have the same toxic action as others ; hence it is not generally 
agreed that the acid is the poisonous ingredient. 

Kulka^®® has pointed out that, according to Miller^®^, the destruc¬ 
tion of the pulpa (p. 221) is by no means unusual with zinc phosphate 
cements, and is apparently due to the phosphoric acid in the cement 
fluid. Kulka accepts this suggestion and also the similar one made by 
Ottolenguis*®® ; he also considers it possible that the free acid removes 
lime from the tooth-ivory and affects the pulpa by partial destruction of 
the dentine. 

Feiler^®^ does not accept this view, as he found that on drilling 
through the stopping the dentine above the pulpa was unaffected, and 
that no lime had been removed from it; he does, however, agree that 
the detrimental action of the -cements is due to the free acid present, 
and refers to PaweFs^®® work in support of this. Pawel found, by 
actual experiments on animals, that the acid in these cements can 
penetrate thick layers of dentine and can then damage the pulpa. 
According to Feiler, the chemical irritation of the excess of acid 
affects the vitality of the pulpa through pores or channels in the dentine 
and destroys its power of resistance to bacteria. The latter are thus 
able to pass through the channels in the dentine and to enter the blood¬ 
stream, thus bringing about violent processes, the intensity of which 
depends on the virulence or pathogenity of the germs present. 

The destruction of the pulpa which results from the use of porcelain 
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cements containing free acids is attributed to the strong acids in the 
cement fluid by the following (additional) authorities: BieU®®, 
Hentze^^^ Sachs^^®, Bruck^®^, ApfelstMt^®°, Schreiber^®^, Wege^®^, 
SchachteU®^, etc. 

Lartschneider^®^ has expressed a doubt as to the action of free 
acid in A-cements on the pulpa. He placed small pellets of cotton¬ 
wool saturated with the fluid portion of these cements (i.e. with 
cement-acid) in the cavities in infected teeth and closed the cavity 
with a Fletcher’s cap. In some instances temporary pain was ex¬ 
perienced by the patient, but it ceased after a few hours. In no case 
did he find any appreciable destruction of the pulpa or any periostitic 
symptoms, even though some of these “acid fillings ” were retained 
in the teeth for nine weeks. 

This investigation is of value, but it does not invalidate the “ acid 
theory ” for the following reasons : 

1 . Symptoms are, in many cases, only observed after a very long 
time, sometimes as much as a year or more after the introduction of 
the stopping, and the observations made by Lartschneider were made 
in too short a time for the action of the acid to become noticeable. In 
this connection the experience of another dentist—Albrecht^®®—is 
interesting. Albrecht was one of the first to use ^-cements extensively, 
and he could not understand why so many of his colleagues complained 
of their deleterious action. More recently, however, he has realised 
that several “ accidents ” are due to old cases, the damage to the 
pulpa taking some months before it became noticeable. Two cases in 
particular, in which he filled quite shallow cavities with A-cements, 
resulted in the destruction of the pulpa and in periodontitis after more 
than a year, have made him pessimistic with regard to these cements. 

The eventual destruction of the pulpa in the cases quoted by 
Lartschneider is, therefore, by no means excluded. 

2 . The plastic silicate mass is pressed into the dental cavity under 
considerable pressure, whereby the free acid may the more readily 
penetrate the pores or channels in the dentine and so reach the pulpa. 
If a pellet of cotton-wool saturated with acid is used, there is little 
or no pressure exerted, and the acid cannot so readily reach the pulpa : 
it may, in fact, combine with the Fletcher cement. 

3 . It is not impossible that only certain people are sensitive to 
the action of the aluminophosphoric acids, and that in his experi¬ 
ments Lartschneider had patients who were not likely to develop 
pulpitis. 

If the harmlessness of the aluminophosphoric acids is assumed, 
to what is the destruction of the pulpa due ? Moreover, Pawel has 
shown the harmful action of strong acids on the pulpa by direct 
experiments on animals as previously noted (p. 232). 

The most direct proof that the toxic action of the A-cements is 
solely due to the free acid they contain is found in the 5) -cements, 
which only differ from the former in the substitution of a salt for the 
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free acid, yet are found in practice as well as in theory to be perfectly 
harmless. 

No sooner had the poisonous nature of the J[-cements been realised 
than an urgent demand was made for their improvement in such a 
manner that they should lose their toxic action completely. Thus 
Heinsheimer^®® has stated that “ Beautiful and valuable though the 
Ascher cements are, they have one property which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to remove, viz. the toxic action on the pulpa. Otherwise, these 
almost ideal materials must be discarded. These views are held by a 
number of my colleagues, and I may frankly say that this serious dis¬ 
advantage is not due to the use of too soft a mixture or to badly 
prepared material.” 

Greve expresses himself to the same effect: ‘‘ Some of the new 
silicate cements produce excellent results under suitable conditions, 
but an improvement is essential. If this cannot be effected they will 
never attain the popularity which has been prophesied.” 

The warnings of Heinsheimer, Greve and others are all the more 
significant when it is remembered that, according to Pfaff^®^, diseases 
of the pulpa are the cause of other diseases of important organs— 
particularly of the eyes and ears. Thus, deposits of decomposed matter 
on the pulpa, diseases of the pulpa itself and of the membranes sur¬ 
rounding the fangs, frequently cause neuralgia of the trigeminus, or 
neuritis ascending to the ganglion gasseri (Karewski). The clinical 
observation that the eyes are affected in many diseases of the teeth 
has been made by numerous ophthalmologists. Acute pulpitis, peri¬ 
ostitis and empyemia of the antrum highmori are stated to be the causes 
of many eye complaints by Alexander, Keyser, Wacher, Lardin, 
Birch-Hirschfeld and others. Pagenstecher and Vossius have also 
reported numerous cases. Amongst other diseases of the eyes which 
have their origin in defective teeth are changes in the optic nerves and 
in the retina ; inflammation of the cornea and of the conjunctiva, or 
of the whole eye-ball; diminished sensitiveness in the apparatus for 
accommodation and in the iris, affections of the muscles which move 
the eye-ball and eyelids, diseases of the tear-glands and ducts. These 
have been observed by Decaisne, Blank, Schmidt, Schulek, Wedl and 
others. The manner in which these diseases are brought about must 
be sought in the nerves and in the mucous lining of the mouth ; the 
latter extends to the jaw from the ostium pharyngeum tubce to the drum 
of the ear, so that inflammatory processes in the mouth may also 
extend their action for a considerable distance. Otitis media and the 
related ascending neuralgia may also be due to diseases of the teeth, 
according to Boke, Ziem and Winkler. 

Greve^®®, in 1906, attributed the poisonous nature of the A-cements 
to their irrational composition. He considered that the composition of 
the silicate powder does not permit it to neutralise the cement acid, 
and he attributed the dangerous irritation of the pulpa to an excess of 
free acid. It has been shown that in the highly basic zinc phosphate 
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cements (p. 221) the uho of less acid will not avoid the danger, because 
no jieparation of the base has occurred by the time the plastic mass is 
placed in the cavity. Nevertheless, Grove’s work is important because 
lie showtHl the value of bases for reducing the poisonous nature of A- 
4-cment8. The right way to destroy the poisonous nature of the silicate 
cements is shown, both by theory and practical experience, to consist 
in saturating the cement acid with a strong basis before the fluid 
j>ortion of the cement is mixed with the powder ; in other words, by the 
ct inversion of /l-cenu'nts intf> X-cements. 

W. and 1). As<>h*®*, in 1908, published the results of some experi¬ 
ments with a transparent 2-cement, i.e. with a silicate cement in which 
the fluid portion consists of an jicid-rojicting salt solution. Use of this 
cement in practical dentistry ap{>ear8 to bo highly satisfactory : the 
mfu« proved, in acctjnlaneo with theory, to bo perfectly harmless to 
the puipa. The pratdical exjHiriences of Oppler*’®, Wege*’^, Schaoh- 
tel*’*, SchreilHT*’'*, italdns*’^, etc., with this cement have further 
«onlirmetl its absolute harmlessnoss. 


Bnldns has umsl this cement for more than a year, Wege and 
St hreiber ftir st'veral years. Schachtol has laid this cement on almost 
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clear that, cceteris paribus, the 2-cement fluid must diffuse more slowly 
than that of the -cements, and therefore the former cements are 
preferable to the latter. 


XV 


A New Theory of Glasses, Glazes,* and Porcelains 

A definite part of the silicates known as glasses, glazes and porce¬ 
lains are, without doubt, definite chemical compounds in the structure 
of which hexites and pentites play an important part. 

Some of the “ glasses are compounds of simple acids, others, 
like most glazes and the porcelains, are, in so far as they are single 
chemical compounds, complex acids or the corresponding salts. 
Dumas^’^® considered that glass has as definite a composition as 
certain minerals or that it is a mixture of certain silicates ; the glasses 
he examined corresponded to the formula NagO • CaO • 4Si02, but, 
as Berthier^^® has shown, a higher silica content in the glass makes it 
harder and less fusible, whilst lime increases its resistance to chemical 
influences ; Benrath^’^ regards as “ glasses those silicates which 
correspond to the general formula RO • 2 SiOa- It is important to 
observe that it was Benrath who showed that the most suitable 
composition for all useful glasses (excluding optical ones) lies within 
the limits of NagO • CaO • 6 Si02 and 5 Na20 * 7 CaO • 36 Si02, in 
which Ifa may be replaced by K and Ca by Pb. The occurrence of the 
figure 6 and its multiples is highly significant. 

Zulkowski*^^^ has studied the relationship between the chemical 
composition and the physical properties of glass, and, for certain 
specimens prepared by him, he suggests the following empirical 
formula : 

M.\0 • M'^0 • 6 SiOa, 


and the following structural formula : 


M" 


^0-Si0*Si0-0*Si0*0M' 
\o • SiO • SiO • 0 • SiO • OM' 


In this manner Zulkowski regards glasses as definite chemical 
compounds. At the same time, he regards the refining stage in the 
manufacture of glass as a chemical process and not, as is customary, 
as a purely physical one in which the dross particles are separated on 
account of their higher specific gravity. 

That the 6 SiO 2 in the above formula plays an important part in 
glasses is recognised by Zulkowski, and based on the investigations 
of Schwarz, which showed that the resistance of glasses to the action 

* Glazes are carefully prepared mixtures of minerals which are applied to articles 
in order to impart a glossy surface or glaze, the covering material being melted into a 
kind of glass by heating the article in a kiln or suitable oven. Opaque glazes are termed 
enamels, but both words are used somewhat loosely. 
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of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid reaches a satisfactory value with 
glasses of the character examined by Zulkowski. The investigations of 
Stas and others have also shown that glasses only become resistant to 
the action of water when their composition is in accordance with the 
above formula. 

It is also of interest to observe that Zulkowski has studied glasses 
with 6 SiOa in the molecule—to which he attributes an analogous 
formula. 

In reality, it is not the number 6, but a multiple of this number 
which is essential, and glasses containing 36 SiOa are particularly 
important. Thus, the normal composition of glass is stated by 
Fischer’** to be ; 

5 Na^O • 7 CaO • 36 SiO„ 

5 K,0 • 7 CaO • 36 SiO., 

5 K,0 • 7 PbO • 36 SiO.. 

Normal glasses of the following formulae have also been reported : ’** 

6 K,0 - 2 PbO • 2 ZnO • 2 BaO • 36 SiO„ 

3 Na*0 • 3 KaO • 3 PbO • 3 CaO • 36 SiO,, 

3 NaaO • 3 KaO • 6 PbO - 36 SiO*. 

It cannot be said that the three latter formulae represent the mini¬ 
mum molecular weights, as formulae can be constructed from the same 
data with less than 36 SiOj. Yet if the above formulae axe regarded 
as representing the minimum molecular weights, then glasses must 
clearly have at least 36 molecules of SiO^ in each glass molecule. 

There are many people who believe that glasses are not single 
chemical compounds, but mixtures or solid solutions. Zulkowski holds 
the opposite view, and has drawn attention to the experiments of 
Mylius and Foerster’**, which show that glasses are not mixtures, but 
true chemical compounds. Zulkowski regards glasses as acid di¬ 
silicates, because he is not in a position to give a formula similar to 
those suggested by the H.P. theory. 

Of special interest is the composition of alabaster-glass, which, 
according to Zulkowski, is not a double silicate, but a pure potassium 
meta-silicate which belongs to the siliceous glasses. The composition 
of this glass he represents by KjO, 8 SiOg. It is highly probable that 
this glass has a molecular weight at least four times as large as corre¬ 
sponds to the above, i.e. that the true formula contains 32 SiOg. 

In addition to those glasses which may, possibly, be regarded 
as simple silicates, there are the glazes and porcelains which may be 
regarded as fused aluminosilicates or salts of other complex silicates, 
such as salts of borosUicic acid. Zulkowski also considers that “ on 
fusing 4 SiOg, 2 BgOg with one molecule of CaCOg and one molecule 
of soda, the product is not a glassy mixture, but'a homogeneous 
glass.” He attributes to the material obtained in this manner a 
structural formula analogous to that which he assigns to normal glass. 

Assuming that the minimum weight of the chemical compounds 
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known as glass ’’ corresponds to a formula with 36 Si02 and that this 
substance is an acid with the constitution 



II II II 

14 H,0 • 36 SiOa, 


in which the positions marked with a + are either direct bonds between 
the Si-hexites or are those to which dibasic or sesquioxide-forming 
elements may be attached, by means of this constitutional formula 
many hitherto puzzling properties of the glasses ’’ may be explained. 

It should be observed that in this formula the maximum of 
OH-groups is shown. A series of acids with fewer OH-groups is 
theoretically possible ; from these a series of salts can be produced 
as in the case of the complex acids. 

The following lines deal with some properties of glasses which 
are explicable by means of this theory : 

1. Schott*’® has examined "‘best Thuringian glass ” with a com¬ 
position corresponding to 

8 Na^O • KaO • 4 CaO • AUO* • 36 SiO^ 

Calcd. 16.05 3.04 7.25 3.30 70.36 

Found 16.01 3.38 7.24. 3.00 69.02 (0.42 Fe^Oa and 0.26 MgO) 

in a threefold manner, viz : 

(а) After two years’ exposure to air, 

(б) After heating to 100® C., and 

(c) After heating to the softening point. 

The glasses were carefully cleaned with water, alcohol and ether, 
dried by prolonged standing over sulphuric acid, weighed before and 
aftef treatment with water and finally after heating in an air bath at 
150® C. The loss of weight was calculated to milligrammes per sq. cm. 

Experiment I: Loss of weight in water 3*5 mg. 

„ „ at 150® C. 0*8 mg. 

After heating in water the glass appeared to be imchanged, but afteif 
heating in an air bath the whole surface became covered with very fine 
cracks, but no flakes were split off. 

Experiment II: Loss of weight in water 2*5 mg. 

„ ,, at 150° 0. 0*8 mg. 

The cracks produced in the air bath were very fine and could scarcely 
be seen with the naked eye. 

Experiment III: Loss of weight in wa|)er 1*8 mg. 

„ „ at 150® C. 0*6 mg. 

In this case no cracks could be observed even with a lens. 
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From the results of these experiments it follows that the constitu¬ 
tion of tlie glasses tested must differ, and it should bo specially noted 
that heating this glass to its softening point had notably improved its 
quality, as is shown by Experiment III. If it is assumed that the 
dibasic; element .h and the sesquioxido are strongly bound, but that the 
alkali-atoms are laliile, the following isomers of the original formula 
may bo csonceived ; these appear to confirm the throe foregoing 
fxjMiriments : 
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It in very probabk* that, in Experiment III, the compound A is 
formed, as this has a symnietrieul distribution of the atoms in the 
molec till' whh'h would ac-eount for its greater stability than the 
t oni|>o»iwl« Bandf'- 

It i-H hfit? awiniM'd that on storing or heating the glasses examined, 
f»nly the iilkali-atrutm ehange plaecs, the dibasic and Al-atoms not 
being affiitetl. This iis,Humpfion is justified by the fact, proved by 
Weber, that very little depression* w shown by thermometer glasses 
whieh eontftin }wtassium, but no sodium. If this depression is due to a 

* W|j<« fciiwk tkm $imti m tlt» nurnttfuetiirs 0 I tibts# 

imimmmiM tfii Imifiti i« t$i lift!#, tu iudkm^ Mwm lliftft tli«y 

hhnnU Tli« k m4mrfmi t#t m th» ill# it Is eom- 

tfttfwlf I# l» diit, ifi Kifn© , in l&» el3w»i«l mmpmMGu ot ife# gla» 
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rearrangement of the alkali-atoms within the molecule, those glasses 
which contain sodium, but no potassium, should show no depression at 
all. Experiments made by Schott^®® show that this is actually the 
case. 

Thus, glass which contains unmixed alkali (i.e. a pure potash-lime 
glass) when used for thermometers shows a much smaller error owing 
to changes in volume than a glass containing mixed alkalies (i.e. con¬ 
taining both potash and soda). Thus, a glass which contains unmixed 
alkali’^® showed, after a given time, a depression of only 0*04, whilst 
a glass containing mixed alkali had a tenfold depression, viz. 0.40. 

It is a well-known fact that thermometers made of glass containing 
both potash and soda are erroneous on account of this depression, 
whilst those made of potash alone are quite satisfactory; this was first 
pointed out by Weber in a lecture before the Prussian Academy of 
Science, in December, 1883. 

2. It is a well-known fact that the behaviour of various kinds of 
glass under the heat of a glass-blower’s lamp varies greatly : one 
kind of glass (window glass) turns matt and rough shortly after it has 
become hot, whilst the glass made in the Thuringian Forest can with¬ 
stand repeated heating and cooling, and may be blown into various 
shapes and re-melted without showing any signs of physical change. 

Schott’s^®^ experiments on Thuringian glass have shown that it has 
the following composition : 

8.25 Na^O • 1.25 K,0 • 0.25 MgO • 4.25 CaO • AW^ • 36 SiO, 

Calcd. 16.21 3.72 0.37 7.54 3.23 68.93 

Found 16.01 3.38 0.27 7.38 3.38 67.74 

All analysis of the sand used in its manufacture showed : 

SiOa AlaOa Fe.Oa CaO MgO K*0 Na^O 

91.38 3.66 0.47 0.31 Trace 2.99 0.50 

Schott therefore assumed that this glass owes its valuable 
properties to the alumina it contains, this being derived from the sand. 
He has confirmed this by preparing various glasses synthetically from 
pure quartz to which various quantities of alumina were added, and 
found that the latter enabled the glass to be worked satisfactorily 
in the blower’s lamp, whilst the former left much to be desired. The 
value of alumina has also been confirmed on the large scale ; the 
addition of felspar or alumina to a glass mixture invariably improved 
the working qualities of the glass. 

Seger^^®, also, made exact experiments on the action of alumina in 
glass mixtures, and has shown that it increases the fusibility of the 
mixture and that the tendency to devitrify is reduced. Weber, in an 
exhaustive treatise on ‘‘Depression Phenomena in Thermometers,” 
has stated that alumina is highly important in the manufacture of 
glass : it increases the fusibility and makes it easier to work. 

Schott has also repeatedly observed that the tendency to crystallise 
or devitrify, shown by many glasses with a high percentage of alkaline 
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earths, may be diminished by the addition of alumina. This peculiar 
property of small amounts of alumina (2% to 3%) is readily understood 
in the light of the H.P. theory of the constitution of glasses; it is due 
to the bonding of the silicon hexites by the Al-atoms. Definite com¬ 
plexes are formed and may be conveniently termed y-complexes. 

The presence of very small proportions of one substance in another 
has frequently a very marked effect on the latter. Thus, Marignac^®^ 
has shown the enormous influence of 2 per cent, of silica in silico- 
tungstates; W. Asche^®® and Parmentier have shown the equal 
importance of 2 per cent, of silica in the silico-molybdates, and it is 
very probable that the small amounts of CoaOs in the rare-earths used 
for gas-mantles,^®® phosphoric acid in the blood, and carbon, tungsten 
and other impurities ’’ in steel play a highly important part in the 
characteristics of these substances. 

3. F5rster^®^ and Kohlrausch^®® have independently proved 
experimentally that glass is attacked by pure water more strongly 
than by acids. Forster has also found that a given glass will lose the 
same weight when treated with sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric or acetic 
acid, of either one-thousandth of the normal,* or ten times the normal 
strength. With concentrated acids, Forster found the action to be 
weaker than with more dilute ones. 

This property may be explained in the light of the H.P. theory, as 
follows: The water causes pnmary alkali to become separated from the 
molecule, and this, to some extent, reacts in a secondary manner on the 
hexite and partially converts it into pentite, as the authors of the 
present volume have frequently observed in studying the complex 
salts. With acids, on the contrary, only the acid-water reacts and 
causes a partial separation of the alkali in the glass. This alkali is at 
once neutralised by the acid and so is prevented from having any 
secondary action. In this manner the more powerful action of water, 
as compared with acids, may be explained. 

4. The cause of the phenomenon known as devitrification ’’ was, 
until quite recently, extremely puzzling and has not been ascertained 
with certainty. For instance, Zulkowski considered that devitrifica¬ 
tion is due to the presence of subsidiary silicates. Thus, a glass made 
from a mixture corresponding to the formula : 

9 Na^O + 10 CaO 60 SiOa, 
is stated by Zulkowski to be : 

8 (CaO • Na,0 • 6 SiO*) -f 2 (CaO • 4 SiO,) + Na*0 • 4 SiO, 

True glass. Subsidiary silicates. 

The glass is thus regarded by Zulkowski as composed of 8 molecules 
of normal glass with 2 molecules of calcium tetra-silicate and 1 mole- 

* “Normal acid ” is of such a strength that 1 c.c. of it will exactly neutpalise 0*040 
gramme of NaOH or 0-053 gramme of NagCOg, hence 1 c.c. of “ one-tho\isandth normal 
or milli-normal acid will exactly neutralise 0*000040 gramme NaOH and 1 c.c. of “ ten 
times normal ” acid will neutredise 0*400 gramme NaOH or the equivalent weight of 
any other alkali. 
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cule of sodium tetra-silicate. These subsidiary silicates are, according 
to Zulkowski, the cause of devitrification. 

In the opinion of the authors of the H.P. theory, the experiments 
of M. Groger’^® throw a special light on the subject of devitrification 
and lead to the true causes of this phenomenon. Groger examined a 
devitrified bottle glass made in the works of the Austrian Glasshiitten- 
gesellschaft at Aiissig. It consisted of crystalline nodules which, on 
fracture, were composed of radial fibres of a matt greenish-white tmt. 
In these nodules completely transparent, dark green masses are 
embedded. Groger analysed both the transparent masses and the less 
transparent devitrified portions and found that their chemical com¬ 
position was identical and corresponded to the general formula : 

2.5 RaO • 4.5 EO • Al^Oa -15 SiO^, 


0.25 KaO 2.25 Na^O 0.25 MgO 3.5CaO0.5MnO 0.25 FeO AhOa 15 SiOt 

Theory: 


1.64 9.75 0.70 

13.70 

2.48 

1.24 

7.13 

63.36 

Found in devitrified portion: 

1.52 9.76 0.61 

13.38 

2.49 

1.39 

7.73 

63.79 

Found in transparent portion: 

1.45 9.78 0.73 

12.81 

2.47 

1.39 

7.42 

64.39 


In this manner Groger confirmed the statement of Pelouze that the 
devitrified portions are of the same composition as the glass itself, and 
also that of Benrath in which the errors in the view previously held, that 
a devitrified glass is more siliceous than a normal glass, were exploded. 

Groger also investigated the physical and chemical properties of 
both portions in order to ascertain the cause of the devitrification. 
He showed that the two portions differed considerably in both physical 
and chemical properties. For instance, the transparent portion is 
much more fusible than the devitrified portion. 

Again, when treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid the 
devitrified portion was almost dissolved completely, whilst the 
transparent portion remained unattacked. From this, Groger con¬ 
cluded that the devitrified portion consisted of two different substances 
and endeavoured to separate them by digesting for twelve hours with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. Both portions—^the soluble ahA the 
insoluble—were analysed and conformed to the following formulse: 

For the soluble portion : 

10.25 RO - 0.75 R,0 • 0.12 SiO*. 

For the insoluble portion : 

1.75 RO • 2.25 R,0 • Al^Oa • 12 SiO,. 

These figures were deduced from the following data : 

0.25 FeO 9.5CaO0.5MgO0.75Na*O12SiOa 
Theory 1.35 39.80 1.49 3.48 53.88 

Found 1.16 39.30 1.33 3.57 52.89 0.27ilii0 0.36 KtO 
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0.25PeO0.25 MnO CaO 0.25 MgO 2 Na^O 0.25 K^O Al^Oa 12 SiO* 
Theory 1.67 1.65 5.20 0.92 11.53 2.18 9.48 67.37 

Found 1.88 2.60 5.83 0.73 11.27 1.28 9.44 66.97 

In the light of the H.P. theory, the devitrification of this mass is 
readily explained. The clear portion consists of a perfectly stable 
penta-componnd which, in time, parts with a simple silicate and is 
converted into a hexa-componnd. Groger interpreted his results in a 
similar manner and considers that the devitrification is due to an 
unmixing of the glassy mass. In other words, devitrification is not a 
molecular change, such as occurs when amorphous arsenic acid is 
converted into the crystalline modification (Pelouze), but the con¬ 
version of an unstable compound into a stable one by the separation of 
a definite constituent. This conclusion agrees completely with the 
interesting results obtained by O. Schott’^® in the microscopical 
examination of numerous devitrified products. Schott found that 
devitrified glasses contain crystals of woUastonite (calcium silicate), 
and the existence of this substance as an integral part of devitrified 
glass is shown in the above analysis. 


As far back as the year 1900, Zulkowski’^^^ endeavoured to refer 
the properties of glass to its chemical constitution and found that, at 
that time, the only properties to which glass manufacturers and others 
paid much attention were of an aesthetic nature, such as the shape of 
the articles made, and the colour, transparency and light refractivity 
power of the glass. The chemical properties of glass, i.e. its resistance 
to weather, water and various chemicals, had scarcely been studied at 
all, and Zulkowski very wisely pointed out that many articles of a 
domestic or aesthetic nature, to say nothing of the innumerable 
technical and optical articles made of glass, and those used in the 
experimental sciences, require that glass should possess not only certain 
physical properties, but the stiU more important chemical ones, and 
yet the study of the latter has been almost entirely neglected. 

Nevertheless, the chemical structure attributed to glass by Zul¬ 
kowski does not suflSlciently explain the various properties which have 
been mentioned in the present chapter, whereas the H.P. theory does 
explain them satisfactorily. 


The Chemical Oonstltatioii of Coloured Glasses 

Coloured glasses of the most varied tints may be prepared by 
means of suitable preparations of copper, silver, gold and iron, and 
attempts to learn the chemical constitution of these glasses have been 
made by numerous chemists. Zulkowski, for instance, regards them 
as mixtures of various silicates, one of which contains the colouring 
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oxide. Thus, according to him, the ferrous oxide in a glass is contained 
in a silicate of the following formula : 

/°\ 

SinO,n-i\ yFe or 


/ONaNaO'^ 


"0 • Fe • 0^ 


/SinO 2n—1 


The constitution of coloured glasses is of extreme importance, both 
scientifically and artistically. The most widely adopted view is that 
glasses are colloids and that the colouration is of a colloidal nature. 
That the source of the colour of glasses is analogous to that of organic 
compounds does not appear to have been suggested, and it is therefore 
of great interest to consider it with the assistance of the H.P. theory. 
When this is done the surprising conclusion is reached that coloured 
glasses possess a structure analogous to that of the organic dye-stuffs 
and that the colour of the glass is due to the chromophore groups and 
salt-forming groups in accordance with the theory which Witt devised 
for organic dye-stuffs. 

Glasses do not belong to a single class, but, as their analyses 
indicate, to several classes of compounds, some of which are simple 
and others highly complex. This may be readily observed in the 
following types of glasses : 


Si Si Si 


Si Si Si 


+ + + 


Si Si Si i 


11 11 11 

8 R 2 O • 6 RO - 36 SiOa 

A. 


A1 + A1 


Si Si Si 


8E20-2R0*Al208*36Si0, 

B. 


I Si bIsI 


I Sij B 1 Si I 

“x/nA/"" 


+< B Si 


4 R,0 • EO • 6 BaOa • 24 SiO* (3 7.5 3,0^ • 6 SiO*)* etc. 
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In the positions marked -j- not only acid groups, but also groups 
of metallic oxides (in either -ous or -ic form) may enter. The intro¬ 
duction of such acid or metallic oxide groups may conveniently be 
termed central acidising or central metallising and the groups them¬ 
selves may be termed centralisers. 

All these centralisers have an important influence on the rings, as 
will be shown later. At the moment, however, the metallic central¬ 
isers are the most interesting, as they give to compounds containing 
them the property of absorbing certain selected rays of light, i.e. 
the metallic centralisers are excellent chromophores. 

The structure of these chromophore groups may be explained as 
follows : The positions marked -f in the foregoing structural formulae 
are supposed, for the moment, to be occupied by CuO. One of these 
positions may then he represented by ; 


Si 

/\ 

0 0 

\/ 

Cu 

Cu 

/\ 

0 0 

\/ 

Si 


A. 


This group may lose oxygen and so be converted into the group : 



B. 
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On further reduction, group B forms the group : 


Si— 

I 

0 

I 

Cu 

I 

Cu 

1 

0 

i 

Si— 


c. 


Group C can also part with oxygen or copper. 

Group B is the chromophore group which, on reduction, forms the 
leuco-group C. The latter, on oxidation, again forms the chromophore 
group B. If, during this re-oxidation, a little of the separated metal 
remains unoxidised, a coloured glass will he obtained in which small 
quantities of free metal occur simultaneously with the chromophore 
group. 

Decolouration by reduction and re-colouration by oxidation have 
been repeatedly observed in organic dye-stuffs. It was first pointed 
out by 0. Grabe and C. Liebermann’®®, who found that all the coloured 
organic compounds which they examined became colourless on 
reduction. The reduction may cause the direct addition of hydrogen 
without the loss of any element from the molecule, or it may be effected 
by the simple removal of oxygen from the compound. 

Besides the chromophore groups, the side-chains have also an 
important influence on the colour. In coloured glasses these side- 
chains are of a basic nature, and, in accordance with Witt’s theory, 
these glasses should be classified as “ basic colours.” 

Witt's Theory ,—^According to 0. N. Witt’®^, the colour of aromatic 
compounds is due to the simultaneous presence of a colour group or 
chromophore, and of a salt-forming group. The chromophore is more 
active, i.e. it produces a stronger colour, when the dye is a salt than 
when it is in the state of either a free acid or a free base. 

In organic dyes and colours, the colour-substances must contain 
chromophore centralisers such as are required for coloured silicates by 
the H.P. theory. Such colour-substances are typified by some dyes 
containing the so-caUed triphenyhnethane group. The oxidation 
products of the compounds : 


• NHj 

CH^eH4-NH, 
\CeH4 • NH* 

PaxadexLcaniline. 


C(0H)^C.H4 • NH, 

\C.H,(OH,) • NH. 

KoBamline. 
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and the substances 


/C,H. • NH, 
C^.H4 • NH, 

1 \CJl4-NH-HCl 


/C,H4 • NH. 

C^C.H4 ■ NH, 

I \C.H.CH. • NH • HCl 


are basic dyes on account of the basic groups, though the materials 
from which they are prepared—^paraleucaniline and rosaniline—are 
colourless. The structure of these colours may, according to the H.P. 
theory, be written as follows : 




NH, Nk 


These new structxiral formulae are in as complete agreement with 
the properties of these substances as the ones generally seen in text¬ 
books and have, in addition, the following advantages : 

1. They show a complete analogy with the coloured glasses, 
inasmuch as both the organic compounds and the glasses are shown to 
contain chromophore centralisers; in the former case, carbonic 
centrahsers. 

2. As distinct from the usual structural formulse, the new ones 
show definite symmetry, which makes the new formulae more probat)ly 
correct than the older ones. 

3. The difi&culties connected with difference in behaviour between 
the central ring and the two others in the older formulse do not occur 
in the new formulse, as in the latter the groups are arranged differently. 
There are many other instances in which this difficulty, encountered 
when the text-book formulse are used, is avoided by the employment 
of the new formulse. 

With the assistance of the H.P. theory in combination with that of 
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Witt, the possible existence of the following coloured glasses containing 
copper may be predicted : 

Type I. 

A. 8 R,0 • 6 R'O • 3 Cu^O • 36 SiO, 

B. 8 R,0 • 10 R'O ■ 3 Cu^O • 36 SiO, 

C. 8 R,0 • 12 R'O • 3 Cu,0 • 36 SiO, 

D. 8 R,0 • 16 R'O • 3 Cu,0 • 36 SiO, 

E. 8 R,0 • 17 R'O • 3 Cu,0 • 36 SiO, 

F. 8R,0- nR'O • 2 Cu,0 • 36 SiO, 

G. 8R,0- nR'O- Cu,0 • 36 SiO, 

H. p{8 R,0 • nR'O • 36 SiO,) + q(8 R,0 • nR'O • Cu,0 • 36 SiO,) 

Type II. 

A. 6 R,0 • 4 R'O • Cu,0 • B,0, • 36 SiO, 

B. p(6 E,0 • 4 R'O • Cu,0 - B,0, • 36 SiO,) + q(6 R,0 • 4 R'O • B,0, 

• 36 SiO,) 

Type III. 

A. 7 R,0 • 7 R'O • Cu,0 • A1,0, • 36 SiO. + 7 R,0 • 7 R'O • A1,0, 

• 36 SiO, + Cu, 

B. p(7 R,0 • 7 R'O • Cu,0 • A1,0, • 36 SiO,) + q(7 B,0 • 7 R'O • Al.O, 

• 36 SiO,) -h rCu„ etc. etc. 

These three types of glass must obviously differ in their properties. 
The glasses in the first group are simple silicates, those in the second 
group are the Gamma Complexes, in which the copper is more strongly 
combined than in group I. In the third group the glasses are also 
Gamma Complexes, in which free metalMc copper occurs in addition to 
the copper in combination. 

[The existence of coloured glasses containing other metals in place of copper and 
of a completely analogous constitution is equally possible.] 


The H.P. Theory and the Facts 

Only one glass in the first group mentioned above has yet been 
prepared, namely Porpora,"^ which, according to Zulkowski’®^, corre¬ 
sponds to the formula : 

8 RaO • 17 R'O • 3 Cu,0 • 36 SiOa. 

* Porpora glass is defined as a glass which has a rusty red colour by reflected light 
and a purple-blue colour by transmitted light, the colour being due to a small proportion 
of copper added to the batch. 
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The analysis of this glass when re-calculated, in accordance with 
formulae suggested by the H.P. theory, is as follows : 


6.25 NajO 1.75 K.O 4.5 CaO 

10.5 PbO 

IFeO 

IMnO 

acujO 

36 SiO, 

Theory 6-57 

2.79 4.27 

39.74 

1.22 

1.20 

7.28 

36.91 

Pound 6-31 

2.60 4.31 

39.06 

1.29 

1.50 

7.89 

35.80 


Trace AI 2 O 3 


Zulkowski has also analysed a glass belonging to the second group 
and known commercially as Copper Ruby, This analysis corresponds 
to the formula : 

6 R 2 O • 4 R'O ' 0.5 CU 2 O ' B 2 O 3 • 36 SiO^ 

3.25 KjO 2.75Na,0 0.6 SnO 0.75MnO 1.76PbO ICaO 0.6 Cti, 0 B»Ot 36SiO« 

Theory 9.10 5.07 1.99 1.59 11.62 1.67 2.12 2.08 64.76 

Pound 9.11 5.13 2.16 1.91 10.71 1.52 1.63 2.53 64.80 

Traces of PeO • AI 2 O 3 • MgO 


Zulkowski has also analysed aventurine, a glass belonging to the 
third group. Part of the copper in aventurine glass is in the free state, 
but if all the copper is considered to be in combination the analysis 
corresponds to the formula : 

7 R,0 • 7 R'O • CU 2 O • AI 2 O, • 36 SiO. 


i.5b:*o 
Theory 4.19 
Pound 4.46 


6.6Naj|0 0.5 PbO 

10.15 3.22 

10.22 3.07 


0.25 PeO 5 OaO 

0.53 8.33 

0.68 8.74 


1.25 MgO 0x1,0 

1.49 4.25 

1.57 4.90 


AlaOa 36 310, 

3.03 64.71 

2.16 64.52 


The structural formulae of these glasses when arranged in accordance 
with the H.P. theory are as follow : 


Porpora glass 
3 2 3 




▼ 





i 

t 
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Coffer Ruby glass 
II I 



Aventurine glass 

.AAA_ _AAA_ 



li 11 



CUa 


A large series of facts which have, hitherto, been inexplicable is in 
complete agreement with these structural formulae. Por example : 

(a) On comparing the structure of the ruby glass with that of the 
porpora, it is clear that the chromophore 

V Si —0 —Cua —0 —Si 


in the ruby glass is in the first y-complex, whilst the corresponding 
chromophore groups in the porpora glass are combined with a simple 
polymerised silicate. 

From the H.P. theory, a mashing of the CugO in copper ruby glass 
may be predicted, i.e. this oxide will not be recognised by ordinary 
tests so readily as it is in the porpora glass. This interesting conse¬ 
quence of the theory is found to be in complete agreement with the 
experimental evidence. 

According to Eose and Hampe’®®, cuprous oxide and silver nitrate 
react as follows : 

3 CUaO + 6 AgNOs + 3 HaO = 2 CUaHaNOe + 2 Cu(N03)a + 6 Ag. 

ZulkowsM^®^ used this reaction in his studies of the copper ruby 
and porpora glasses and found that whilst the porpora glass effected 
a separation of metallic silver in accordance with the equation, the 
copper ruby glass showed no such separation, even after many weeks. 

(b) From the structural formulas of these three glasses it follows 
that only the aventurine contains free metallic copper. The facts fully 
conflr:^ this consequence of the theory. For example, Wohler found 


f 
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that on placing this glass in a solution of mercuric chloride it became 
white and copper entered into solution—a clear sign of the presence of 
metallic copper. It might, of course, he argued that cuprous oxide, 
which is also present in aventurine glass, would produce the same 
result, but this argument has been met by Zulkowski’^^, who treated 
the powdered glass with an ammoniacal solution of copper. In the 
presence of metallic copper the reaction with this solution would be 

Cu “f CuO = CugO, 

and the solution must be decolourised. Zulkowski placed a weighed 
quantity of finely powdered aventurine glass in a test tube and then 
added an ammoniacal solution of copper sulphate in such an amount 
that the metal in it was equal to one-quarter of the copper in the glass. 
The tube was then sealed and heated on a water bath. After 15 hours 
the deep blue colour of the solution was entirely discharged, thus 
proving beyond all doubt that aventurine glass contains free copper. 

Zulkowski has also shown by similar tests that porpora and copper 
red glasses contain no free copper. In the case of porpora the colour 
of the solution was not affected in the least nor was the tint of the glass 
changed, even after three years. The test was not so prolonged with the 
copper red glass, but even after several weeks the colour of the 
solution was not changed in the least. These tests show beyond all 
question that the porpora and copper red glasses contain no free 
metallic copper, but that it is present in aventurine glass. They also 
shatter the opinion, commonly held, that the colour of the two glasses 
first named is due to their ability to dissolve metallic copper and re¬ 
tain it in solution in its metallic state. 

(c) The structural formulae of porpora, copper red and aventurine 
glasses also show that the colour is due to a definite chromophore 
group and not merely to dissolved cuprous oxide as is frequently 
stated. The investigations made by Seger'^®^ on coloured cuprous 
glasses are in full agreement with this consequence. This investigator 
showed that an alternately reducing and oxidising atmosphere is 
necessary in the production of these glasses, and that the difficulties 
in manufacture were not so much due to the glass itself as to the correct 
atmosphere in the furnace. Seger found that the same glass-mixture 
would produce all shades, from black, through brown, to bright red or 
yellowish green, and that different parts in the same melt would vary 
enormously in colour, according to the nature of the gases which 
entered the crucible ; that some melts would be of good colour whilst 
others of the same batch would be quite devoid of red and would, 
instead, be black or grey. 

All these variations show that red glass must have a defimte chemical 
constitution, that it must contain certain chromophore groups, and not 
be merely a solution of copper or cuprous oxide. Seg^ confirmed 
this view whenhe added 1 percent, of cupric oxide to a glass correspond¬ 
ing in composition to 

3 Na^O • 3 CaO • 3 B^Or-15 SiO,. 
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Thin mixture wan placed iu i% ♦•lam < ru‘ d»ic «ia< h th* u |4»' * 'l 
ill a platinuin one. platiiiuiii rrie ildc w.*" titfi'd n jth a * l%isi 

lid through which protrude! a por. cluu tnhc >>i mim!! Ic-r'- Mu 
heating the crucible to •ltK» to r.im and pjtv.ing a of h.vdroKcR 

or carbon monoxide through the lube, the f opj^ r onidc wat rei»!u<i««!, 
but the glauM tlid not fust*; it. luercly foruiev! ;v led • * 3 jil,er. i}>i 
tho temperature to Jir>n ‘ and emit inning the >.tre.»m <4 io»bi- mg g »* tsie 
inotalHc I'opja^r previouf'ly foniicd di‘.ap|*>'ar*'4, the pnrtt' !• •• 
in the molten gltwH, and the eolour «4 ti*e gla'- i < hasige^i fr><in r* *! to a 
grmiiah grey. On powdering thi gr< y gla.« and re b-atmg iMth 
white glaHH to whieli a little oxidifing agent, > n- b hh I ja-r ■ enf non 
oxide, tin oxide or a aulphafe like gypHUiu, h.ad been a«l4cd and '•ab 
Ktituting a atreain of air for the former re4-s< mg gs;*. S-get olitaiic'd 
a red glass. 

He explained this phenomenon by i*nppo*ii4g that the o%yg‘ ij <-nn 
verted the black niefnlltc coppi r • itito re»i < t»pro»i*» oxjde and the latter 
gave the glaas ita red colour, Segrr toigg>''i»«'d the tbf**** following 
equations as showing what «»crurrc«l \%ith ditfi f*uii osidant* 

aCH-i Fc,0, I'u.M - 2F.-M 

2(‘u J HnO, t’u.ti 4 yrdi 

2r» t SO, f*u,M . M», 

The oorrectnoHs of the etpiafion i« ronfinned by ifie voluo*»no«» 
development of gas during the fusion. 

The red glass thus formed may «h'arly b** rrprewn!«4 by the 
following formula: 



in which it is assumed that only a jwirtioii id the gbw# »iiniain* *be 
ohromophore shown, Otherwi«», t he pr»i|«*rt ion of c uprou# oxide womM 
have to be higher than that actually pmtcni. 

Tho phenomena observed by Ki*ger are in coinplc»«» conformity 
with the consequenetis of tiie appliration of thw II.I*, theory to coloMred 
glasses. 

(d) It has, hitherto, been iinpiMwiblii to understand why 
glasses should contain such small quant itii**. of free in«ialli< **»«. 
stituents. Not only can this fact now be explaiiiiMj, but it i'l a diri-!* I 
consequence of the H.P. theory. 

• Sferiotly, this k nut nwtaUie copper »t nil, l»«t Uwt m «!» »wlii#i*4 

lraoo-«om{iottnd ({>. 249). 
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(e) According to tlie theory there is a definite maximum for the 
metallic constituents to which the colour of glasses, etc., is due. This 
maximum is not exceeded in the glasses mentioned on preceding pages, 
and further investigations will only show that it must not he 
exceeded. 

It is highly probable that glasses containing silver and gold are 
completely analogous to those containing copper, but to prove this it 
will be necessary to re-calculate the analyses of these glasses and to 
consider their characteristics and properties with the aid of the H.P. 
theory. 

In reviewing the German edition of the present work, C. Desch^^® 
urged that the use of “ definite formulae ” for glass and porcelain is 
unjustifiable. This is not surprising, as Desch has so strongly com¬ 
mitted himself to the view that cements, glasses and porcelains are 
all “ solid solutions.” Of various theories, that one is most likely to be 
correct which explains the most facts and permits the prediction of 
the most properties, and on this basis the H.P. theory, hke all 
others, must be judged. The authors of the H.P. theory have never 
suggested that the structural formulae they assign to various substances 
are in any sense “final,” and they readily admit that they must be 
altered whenever other formulae which correspond with more proper¬ 
ties are discovered. Meanwhile, the fact that, at present, they 
explain more properties than any other formulae yet devised is a 
sufficient reason for the formulae deduced from the H.P. theory. 
Moreover, so far as the authors of this theory are aware, there is, at 
present, no real ground for doubting the correctness of their conclusions. 
On the other hand, what good does it do to assume that glasses are 
mixtures or solid solutions ? Such a view, which is held by many 
chemists, including all the chief critics of the H.P. theory, does not in 
any way advance the cause of science, because it fails to explain more 
than a very small proportion of the facts, whilst an enormously large 
number of them are fuUy explicable in accordance with the H.P. 
theory. Under these circumstances, is it too much to say that the 
deductions from the H.P. theory approximate far more closely to the 
true structure of the substances concerned than do the “ mixture ” 
and “ solid solution ” hypotheses ? 

It should be observed that in this volume the authors have made 
nd attempt to show that all commercial glazes, glasses and porcelains 
are definite chemical individuals, though, without doubt, many of them 
are such. In the following pages the analyses of a number of glasses, 
glazes, and porcelains have been calculated into the molecular form, 
those materials being selected which, on account of their excellent 
physical and other properties, appeared likely to consist of definite 
chemical compounds. This calculation of the formulae should prove 
of value in the further study of these materials. 
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Formula of CHanws, uxA PoreokiM 

Tho following analyses of three Jena glwws are tiik.-n tram 
Hovestadt’s book on the subject: 

(а) Jena glass 3 III has the following ; 

3 Na,0 • 3 CaO - 0.2S AIJ). ■ Hin H.O, • 12 MU, 

Calcd. 16.07 14.52 2.20 4,53 tW.n, 

Found 16 16 ‘2 ** »»” 

(б) Jena glass 6 III has tho following r<un|K«.ition : 

3 Na.O • 0.6 K.O ■ 0.75 Al,0, • 0.25 B.O, • 15 Ml 1, 

Calod. 15.18 3.84 4.17 2.84 73.07 

Found 15 6 6 2 73 

(c) Jena glass 13 III ha.s tho following t-omiaisiSiou : 

1,6 K,0 > 2.5 ZnO • B.O, • KiO, 

Cakd. 13.86 19.91 6.86 59.37 

Found 16 20 7 IW 

{d) Tho composition of a glass highly priw*! for ehamjakfoe 
analysed by Maumen6*®^, is ; 

4 CaO • 2 Na,0 ■ 0.25 K.O • 0.25 Al,0, • 0.75 Fe.tl, - 12 Std, 

Calcd. 18.05 9.98 LH9 2.05 9.1M1 58.17 

Found 18.60 9.90 l.BO 2.10 8,90 58 W 

According to F. Fischer***, tho eompositkin of the gin?:*’ ordmardy 
used for porcelain corresponds to the formula : 

KO • 1 to 1.25 A1,0, -10 to 12 SiCl,. 

The following Tablw have bwsn eal«tlat<»d[ from variott* of 

porcelain and porcelain glazes publishwi by Seger***. 

I. PormnljB of Pimsdafn Ota<M 





8i0a imOf Al,Oi F%0,! ^ |M«0 j K«0 ^ IWl i#> 1j tfl» 1 ^ 






L 78.24 13.97 DJI 2.57 DJI 4il L7t ZM 2D 3 3ti ilrfli#i 

I ’ll 

■ I mMf ^4 t# to 

1 ' ii«tV 

2. 76.11 — 14.01 0.66 1.44 0.42 lit 8 IM IJ. 3 li i it 

1 I * imm% I# 

’ If ttl 

3. 74.99 — 14.S0 0J7 1.09 0J«iJl 3.4i DJi IJf 3 | 17 < 113 

I j :i 

I|stl4 # 

f ’ 

4. 64.96 12.74 OJO 8.7$ -- IJ5 i.li 111 * II ^ it 

’ ) 

■ ! I I , # 

6. 61.97 12.92 0.39 9J9 — 4.17 LItJ.il 3.1! 3 ; li iJ 

i I I ^ »*» mS^ ipm 

< ^ I ' t 

6. 64J8 1.39 14J3 1.39 10.09 1J3 3JI «- — 4J? I 1$ I - ^mlm 

(^*©0) I I I I 
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II. Fomulaa of Porcelains*®® 


^ No. 

SiOa 

AJaOa 

Percentage of 

1 FeaOa 1 MgO | K^O 

NaaO 

HaO 

RjO 

Mole 

HaOs 

cules 

SlOa 

HaO 

Source of tlie Porcelains 

1. 

63.95 

25.59 

0.69 

0.54 

2.07 

0.98 

6.62 

0.5 

3 

12 

4.0 

Soci6t6 anonyme do 
Hal (Belgium). 

j 2. 

63.07 

24.67 

0.59 

0.40 

4.25 

Aik. 

— 

7.00 

0.5 

3 

12 

4.5 

Berlin porcelain, 1877 

3. 

63.48 

25.00 

0.51 

1.06 

CaO 

2.26 

1.19 

6.76 

0.5 

3 

12 

4.0 

A. Hache & Pepin, 
Schalleur, Vierzon. 

4. 

60.53 

26.37 

0.75 

0.69 

CaO 

2.95 

1.44 

6.39 

0.5 

3 

12 

4.0 

L. Sazerat, Limoges, 
body for heavy 
porcelain. 

5. 

60.42 

26.47 

0.52 

1.37 

CaO 

2.75 

1.60 

7.19 

1.0 

3 

12 

5.0 

L. Sazaret, Limoges, 
ordinary body 

6. 

76,75 

18.44 

1.17 

0.02 

CaO 

4,23 

0.17 

— 

0.5 

3 

18 

— 

Japan IV, Biscuit of 
egg-shell porcelain. 

7. 

71.31 

19.74 

0.73 

0.17 

CaO 

4.04 

0.1 

4.01 

1.0 

3 

18 

3.0 

J apanese Body 11. 

8. 

71.60 

18.71 

1.19 

4.16 

0.18 

4.68 
& org. 
Subst. 

1.0 

3 

18 

4.0 

Japanese Body IIL 

9. 

65.79 

23.61 

0.31 

1.59 

CaO 

2.01 

1.73 

5.89 

1.0 

3 

16 

4.5 

Guerin & Co. (Body 
for figures). 


69.32 

23.64 

0.83 

0.86 

CaO 

2.66 

,1.82 

5.98 

1.0 

J 


4.5 

Guerin & Co. (su- « 
perior body). v 

11. 

65.61 

23.07 

0.65 

0.80 

CaO 

2.94 

2.72 

4.50 

1.0 

3 

16 

3.6 

Guerin & Co. j (su¬ 
perior body). 

12. 

66.00 

22.59 

0.36 

1.68 

CaO 

2.71 

1.80 

5.59 

1^0 

3 

16 

4.0 

Guerin & Co. (ordin¬ 
ary body). 

13. 

64.52 

22.07 

0.97 

2.10 

CaO 

1.35 

3.13 

5.60 

1.0 

3 

16 

4.0 

J. Poyat, Limoges 
(ordinary body). 


66.78 

22.70 

0.55 

0.97 

CaO 

1.07 

1 

1.51 

6.07 

0.5 

3 

16 

4.5 

Carlsbad Body I. 

15. 

65.17 

23.03 

0.51 

1.09 

CaO 

1.77 

CaO 

2.92 

' 0.90 

5.98 

0.6 

3 

15 

4.6 

Carlsbad Body II. 

16. 

64.28 

23.49 

0.87 

1.11 

3.07 

5.48 

1.0 

3 

16 

4.0 

J. Poyat, Limoges 
(superior body). 


66.97 

20.92 

0.64 

2.06 

CaO 

2.75 

0.41 

5.43 

1.0 

3 

16 

4.0 

A. Hache & Pepin 
(superior body). 

18. 

52.94 

28.91 

0.48 

3.99 
CaO 
i 0.17 
MgO 

1.7 

0.68 

2.48 

COa 

9.12 

2.0 

6 

18 

10.0 

Sdvres, Body for 
table-ware. 

19. 

74.53 

16.09 

1.03 

0.06 

CaO 

0.25 

MgO 

4.37 

1.19 

2.83 

1.0 

2 

16 

2.0 

Japanese Body I. 


From a study of the foregoing formulae it will be seen that there 
is a great probability of the hexites or pentites playing an important 
part in tfie structure of the substances under consideration. 

XVI. The Hexite-Pentite Theory as a General Theory of Chemical 

Compounds 

The following facts make it appear probable that the new hexite- 
pentite, or more briefly the H.P. theory, which originated in connection 
with the aluminosilicates, is capable of application as a general theory 
of chemical compounds. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE H.F. THKOHY 


A. The H.P. Theory and the Oomyosition of the Metal-amiooid** and the 

Belated Oomiwimda 

The H.P. theory appearH to bo of Kpooial vahio with rogiml !«»tho 
constitution of the metal-ammonias and the rolato*! riun|H»n!j<ls. In 
Gmelin-Kraut’s“Handbuch ” (lOOb. V, p. :}:J7}aniini}MTof rc»mj«iumls 
termed metal-ammonias are described, and from the ompirioal 
there given, the following may be selected fvs being likely t«* f 
hexite or pentite radicles : 

[Co(NH,).].a,(PtCl.) 4 H.O, 

[Co(NH,).][Cr(CN).], [Co(NH,),l[Fe(('.\>.l. [Ce(.Nir,),|(Co(CNi«|, 
[Co(NH,).][Fe(CN).] ■ I4 H.O, l(V,{XH,l,|!CotCN.»|. 
[Co(NH,).NO,MCo(NO,).]„ [(jo(NH,!,NO,|.SO. ■ H.O, 
[Co.O,(NH,)i,](NH,). • 2 H.O. etc. 

Of special interest are the compotunls ; 

L®\Co.NH{NH,)J''“- 
X ~ NO„ Br, Cl, etc. 

Co.(NH,)x.(NO.),. • H,0, 

Co*(NH.)xo(NO,)» • H,0. Co,(XH,h»(.SO.I,CO, • 4 H,0. 

Also the compounds : 

2 Na,0 • Co,0, - 5 X,0, ■ H.O, 

3 Na,0 • €0,0, • « X.O, • H.O, 

and the cobalt oxalates ; 

Na,(NH,).C>),(C.O.)i ■ 7 11,0, 

K,Na.Co,(C,0.), • 0 H/K 
K»Na„€o,(C.O.)„' 32 H,0, etc. 

The hexites clearly play an important part in the fcilkming »«4fn* 
plexes of nitric acid, prepared by Opponheim*** ; 

K^NilNO,),, K,BaNi(NO,)„ K^rXi(NO,)i, K,C4iXitXO,},. 
K,PbNi(NO.), and Ba,Ni(XO,),. 

from which it is impossible to substitute another metal for the Ki by 
any of the ordinary methods of double decomposition. 

The following pentarcompounds: 

K.Cu(NO.)., K,Zn(NO,).* 6 H,0 and K,Hg{XO,?, • H,t>, 

also prepared by Oppenheim, are int<»re«ting, inasmuch as they K'tmw 
that three-fifths of the OH-groups in ptmtanitritcfs behave tbfirreiitly 
from the others. 

Hexites clearly occur, also, in the following eompoundU preinkf^ 
by Soenderop***: 

2 (K,Co,Cyi,)HgJ,, Hg,Co,Cy,,* K«C(>,Cy„, Hg^Do/Jy,* * 

KjOoCy,, Na,CoCy, • 2 H,0, (NH,),Co,Cy„ • H,0, 
(NH.).Co.Cy„-HgCy.-H,0. 
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The hexites also play an important part in the yellow and red 
ferrocyanides, K4re(CN6) and K3Fe(CN6) and in the double salts 
EeClg • 3 KCl, CdCla • 4 KCl, etc. 

The number of compounds whose composition indicates the possi¬ 
bility of hexites and pentites playing an important part is very large, 
and all attempts to represent these atomically have hitherto proved' 
unsatisfactory.'*®^ For some of them, structural formulae have been 
devised, as Erlenmeyer’s*®^ and FriedePs*®® formulae for the ferro¬ 
cyanides ; Blomstrand’s*®® formulae for ferrocyanides and metal- 
ammonias ; Jorgensen’s^®’ formulae for the metal-ammonias and 
Remsen’s*®® for the double salts. Kohlschiitter*®® has shown that the 
defects in all these suggested formulae are due to their limited applic¬ 
ability ; instead of a broad general principle, these formulae §»re only 
related to special compounds, and it is not infrequently found that 
they do not apply to apparently closely related compounds. 

A. Werner®®® was one of the first to call attention to the repeated 
occurrence of the number 6 in inorganic compounds and to utilise this 
in the formulation of a theory of molecular compounds in which an 
attempt was made to construct structural formulae. 

[Werner discovered a remarkable series of optically active compounds of cobalt 
and chromium, whose activity he traced, in this case, to the hexavalency of the elements 
in question. 

He regarded an element as possessing, in addition to its usual or “principal” 
valencies, what he designated “auxiliary” valencies, i.e. a kind of fractional valency 
capable of effecting the union of otherwise independently acting molecules like 
and HgO. For the present purpose it will be convenient to distinguish between these 
two types of valency, though the manifestation of the latter is understood by Werner 
to be independent of units, being variable wdthin wide limits with the nature of the 
atoms combined and the external physical conditions. Under the influenoe of both 
principal and auxiliary valencies, the components of a complex molecular compoimd 
arrange themselves into zones around the central element. The first zone comprises a 
maximum of four or six univalent atoms or groups, this number going by the name of 
“ co-ordination number,” and each additional component of the complex is relegated 
to the second zone, where it takes upon itself certain peculiarities in behaviour, notably 
that of mobility and consequent tendency to ionisation. 

For instance, the structure of the well-known complex C 0 CI 2 • 6 NH 3 was formerly 
written 

Cl • NH 3 • NHj • ISTHa • Co • • NHj - NH 3 • 01, 

a representation at once unwieldy and inadequate, though consistent with the then 
prevalent ideas of valency. Werner, however, regards it as possessing the structure : 



in which the ammonia molecules are united with the cobalt atom by auxiliary valencies 
and comprise a first zone (usually marked by square brackets), whilst the two ionisable 
chlorine atoms fall into a second. The six constituents of the &st zone may be supposed 
to be arranged symmetrically around the metallic atom, so as to be situated at the comers 
of a regular octahedron (Fig. 4 ), the position of the chlorine atoms remaining undefined 
by Werner. 

Other ^oups than NH 3 may be included in the first zone, in which case it is easy 
to see that isomerism becomes possible with compoimds of the type 

s 








U8 
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This hypothetical tetrahedral gro«pi«g fli*- | 

of two isomors, whose space formulamn^ ; h<4ili Ii Jir.' <• i 

therefore bo optically active. By submittiiig tw rm^dulPfH * iij^p l-i <4 tb i 

two types : 


Co #11 a 


A, liJ eii| 

and 

L 


m which A or B represonte Cl» Br^ NH^, NOj. HI‘X ftr Jl|<> fifi4 »n i* i, 

or two molecular radiolM Wennr obtiiiriwl t'lom* msfh a i<‘ry '»» 

rotation. In one isomer contaming a ftingl*-* tif^ifii of r «»lirilf, » ^ if#* r ^^ti, i , | ;^wr 

was obtained, whilst another with two mimlt miimm fli« i#i 5 ‘ IimIi ' I 
Some of those oompoun<iii mamtiyn tlwdr iirfmiy I ,i, r. 4 .|», 

for several months, others exhibit a plioimriP’iion nkiii f* ifitjl* I 3,ifj 

stitution of certain components of tliii cnmple^ by diflr'rn^i -i |<y. 

racemisation, whilst in othow tho aotivity 14 «% hm »4 r f » /p « 

a very considerable rotary di«p©i»ioii. Tlv» |>i»riiliiir b-uftif#’ fb« rbf-.*, HtUi » 

pounds is' that the value of the r<»iary altiayif mh $ti* |r#ii -1 ?|,if 

corr68pond%ig cobalt compouncb Ifidioiilirig tliaf ffit» !l.‘* ir 

in the production of the activity. In iii'i b*w4* ** NVw fdr a» nti ^ ^ “ 

(translated by Hedley), Womcir fully iftatn IIp-^ evifhiir*^ ifi h.t fi>t' ' i f^f 

as it could be produced at the time wh*m Ms him p*jl4i<4i<" I ^ 



fl«3 

Fio. I, 


Werner®®^ states that: “If, in iM^rrirtlunr’ii »ii|i f}iii| tircipmrfi 
structural formulie, the elementary iittutw fciriiiiii^ itn^ fi^tt 

their valencies saturated, they Imm^ mmt 0 im-^ 

saturated valeucies, as only in this way in it i»r»!*iS4f if, psidiiiii li.,w 
the apparently saturated moI«cult?H ran unil*? with rmh »,thfr i«> 
form mol^i^r compounds. It was formeriv tl»f g„n..m! a,i4 
even now thw same view is largely heki, that the utrnriMf,, «f r»,f,b. ,,|*r 
compounds is unprovabfe aa they consint of the i-rin»hin«tt.ni ,4 !!»•* 
molecules to fom complex^ quite aimri from i»n. r»?kiii»n#.h»ii rrf ilw 
^©nt dteoveries have, however. *hi,wii ihal tidii 
combmation of mol^ub with moiecub wjWoni. if mmr, and 

that, even m mol^ular (impounds, the comblnatton is nwillv telwwn 
?®T’ ^ P«»»«‘ble to devi« utructtimf formula, for 


fp 


I 
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The difference between the valency compounds and the molecular 
ones is due, according to Werner’s ^o-ordination theory, to the valency 
compounds being derived from compounds in which the chief valencies 
are saturated, whilst the molecular compounds are formed by satura¬ 
tion of minor valencies. According to this theory the molecular 
compounds should be less stable than the valency compounds, yet this 
is by no means always the case : a very large number of the so-called 
molecular compounds being amongst the most stable substances known! 

The representation of the constitution of the compounds under 
consideration by means of the H.P. theory overcomes the difficulty 
introduced by the use of major and minor valencies, as in Werner’s 
theory, as the H.P. theory is one of valency compounds and not of 
molecular ones and is in full agreement with the high stability which 
has been observed. 

B. The H.P. Theory and the so-called Water of Crystallisation*’ 

The frequent occurrence of 6 and 5 HgO molecules in compounds 
containing water of crystallisation ” suggests that this water may be 
in the form of hexites or pentites and may thus form the foundation of 
a theory to explain the occurrence of water of crystallisation. 

The view that the HaO-molecules can form hexites and pentites 
requires a higher valency for oxygen than that usually ascribed to it. 
Various writers have shown that oxygen has, at times, a higher 
valency than 2, and the physical properties of water confirm this. 
Thomsen®®2 has pointed out that the water molecules of salts often 
separate in pairs at the same temperature, from which he concluded 
that either the water molecules are arranged symmetrically about 
the molecule of the salt or the molecular weight of water is double 
that of steam. The latter view requires oxygen to have a valency 
greater than 2. 

A number of other investigations imply that water is capable of 
becoming polymerised. Thus, Patemos’ experiments®®® suggest that 
the molecular weight of water in acetic acid is 18 or 36, according to 
the sohdifying temperature of the mixture. According to Eykmann®®^, 
water in paratoluidme has one-half, but in phenol the full normal 
molecular pressure. Walker®®® has measured the heat of liquefaction 
of ice in ethereal solution and concludes that the molecular weight of 
water is 36. Ramsay and Aston®®® consider that water and some other 
substances containing hydroxyl, such as alcohol, acids, etc., are 
molecular aggregates when in a fiuid condition. 

[W. R. Bousfileld and T. Martin Lowry'^’^ have advocated the view that liquid 
water is a ternary mixture of “ ice molecules,” “ water molecules,” and “ steam 
molecules,” these three v£wdeties being perhaps identical with Sutherland's’’® “ trihy- 
drol.” Aimstrong”® has added to this theory thejconception of isomeric molecules, 
of equal size, but different structure. '' "" — ^ 

four polymeric forms of ice : 

“ dihydrone ” 


Moreover, Tamman’’* has prepared at least 


> 


=< 


H 


with 
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Hv /OH 
“ hydronol ” /O v 

and 80 forth. Such extensions as these have been found to be necessary, in order to 
explain the experimental data that have been accumiilated in recent years, and must 
now be regarded as essential parts of the theory of the constitution of water. 

Even steam, so long considered as a uniform material that could be represented 
accurately by the much-beloved and greatly over-worked formula HjO, has been shown 
by the careful measurements of Bose’^’® to be a mixture of simple and polymerised 
molecules, e.g. 

2 HaO 

the proportion of the substance in the simpler form being reckoned at 91 per cent, in 
the neighbourhood of the boiling point.] 

Kohlrausch and Heydweiller®"’ and H. Ley®®® have found that the 
electrolytic dissociation of water is greatly increased on raising the 
temperature. The “ acidity,” which is very feeble at the ordinary 
temperature, increases to such an extent that at 100° C. it is almost 
equal in strength to that of phenol. This®®* is clearly shown in the 
following Table, in which t is the temperature, d the degree of dissocia¬ 
tion and K the affinity coefficient: 


t 

d 

K 

0° 

0.35 • 10-» 

0.12 • 10-7* 

10° 

0.56 • 10-7 

0.31 • 10-7* 

18° 

0.80 • 10-7 

0.64 ■ 10-7* 

34° 

1.47 • 10-7 

2.20 • 10-7* 

60° 

2.48 • 10-7 

6.20 • 10-7* 


The strength {K) of the water increases considerably in the interval 
between 0° and 60°, and at 100° has a value at least a thousand times that 
at zero. This enormous increase in the strength at higher temperatures 
is explicable on the assumption that polymerisation occurs in the sense 
of the H.P. theory. 

Assuming that oxygen has a higher valency than 2 and that 
water can form polymerisation products, the constitution of water- 
hexite and water-pentite may he represented graphically by : 

|h| hN 

\/ ^ 

6H.0 5H.0 

A -- 

which may be abbreviated to H or H or to * and -. 

Such compounds may then be represented in more complex ones as 
follows : 



9 H.O • 3 A1,0, • 12 SiO, • 4 6 • 2 H. 
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The bonds between the rings in this aluminosilicate are loosened by 
the manner in which the cyclic water (or water of crystallisation) is 
attached, and the position and mode of attachment of the water of 
crystallisation weakens or destroys the bonds between the base and 
the remainder of the molecule. 


The Theory and the Facts 

I. Hydro-aluminosilicates 

The structural formulae shown below may be derived from the 
hydro-aluminosilicates given on page 105. 

or IA11 Si A11 

i !! i 





All Si All 

/\y\/' 


IA11 Si IA1or 

I 11 I 

V V 

H;,(A1 • s‘i • a1) • 6 h 


,_AA^v 

IA11 Si [ A11 
■“\/ \/' 



Hlo(Al-Si-Al) •4H-± 


The position of the various water-rings implies (in agreement 
with theory) that these aluminosilicates are readily decomposed by 
acids. A further study of these compounds must show that the 
easily separable water—the cyclic water—must be attached with 
varying degrees of strength. 

n. Hydro-ferrosulphates 

0. Kuntze®^^ has studied the loss of water undergone by a mineral 
of the composition 

6Fe.O.- 18SO,*62H.O 
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at different temperatures. If the results obtained by him are calculated 
into formulae, they agree surprisingly well with the structural formula : 

Ijl S |Fel S |Fe| S \=^ 

as may "be seen from the following figures : 

Calcd. Found 


40H,O 

20.48% 

21.04% split 

off at 

105® C. 

8H,0 

4.07% 

i.05% „ 


110® 

2H.0 

1.03% 

0.79<%, „ 

jj 

130® 

8H,0 

4.09<% 

4,06% „ 

}> 

140® 

4HjO 

2 .O 50/0 

2.38% „ 


red heat 

6 FCaO. 

27.30% 

26.86% 



18 SO, 

40.95% 

39.01% 




AhOs 0.27% 
Insoluble 1.79. 


This shows that the water pentites are split oflE at 105°, the weakly 
bound ‘‘water of constitution” of the SO 3 side-chains at 110 °, the 
more strongly bound “ water of constitution ” of the middle SOa-ring 
at 130°, the remainder of the “ water of constitution ” of the SO 3 side- 
chains at 140°, and the “ water of constitution ” of the iron-ring and 
the remainder of the water of the middle SOa-ring at red heat. 


III. The Water of Crystallisation in the Alums 


In the light of the above theory of water of crystallisation, the 
alums possess the following structural formula : 


I III! 


S B S1 , 


3 K 2 O • 12 H,0 • 3 B^O, • 12 SO 3 • 10 A. 

From this structural formula it follows that : 

1 . Five-sixths of the water (the hexite water) must be bound more 
loosely than the rest. 

2 . The bond between the rings on the one part, and between the 
rings and the base on the other, must increase with the amount of 
water split off. 

These consequences of the theory agree with the facts, as Van 
Cleef has shown that the gradual and steady loss of water molecules 
which occurs in the alums when the heating is continued after five- 
sixths of the total water have been removed, is very noticeable. 
Eecoura®^® and Whitney^^^ have found that on heating chrome-alum 
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at 110 ^ to constant weight, a new alnm with new properties is obtained. 
This new compound is readily soluble in water, but, unlike the true 
alums, is not precipitated by barium chloride, i.e. the new compounds 
contain no SO 4 -ions ; the bond between the SO 3 and CrgOs is strength¬ 
ened by the loss of H. 

Water-free chrome alum may clearly occur in two isomeric forms 
as shown in the following structural formulae : 



A, B. 


Ortho compound. Para compound. 

It is interesting to note that the free acids of this chrome alum 
have been prepared by both Recoura and Whitney. 

A glance at the structural formulae of the compounds A and B 
shows that these substances behave very differently in both chemical 
and physical properties. The basic or H-atoms in the ortho-compound 
are more easily separated than those in the para-compound. As a 
matter of fact, the ortho-compound (the green modification) has a 
measurable electrical conductivity, whilst the yellowish brown or para- 
compound shows no such conductivity. 

The lowering of the freezing point of the green acid [A compound) 
is 0.24°, that of the yellowish brown or B compound is 0.07°. Accord¬ 
ing to Whitney the green modification can be converted into the 
yellowish brown one which, in aqueous solution, has the appearance 
of absinthe. It gelatinises after a few days. 


IV. The Water of Crystallisation of Chromo-Sulphuric Acids 

According to the new theory of water of crystallisation enunciated 
above, the two chromo-sulphuric acids studied by Recoura,* namely: 
12 HgO • 6 CrgOa • 18 SO3 • 96 H2O (violet chromo-sulphurio acid) and 
12 HgO • 6 Cr 203 • 18 SO3 • 36 HgO (green chromo-sulphuric acid) 
must have the following structural formulae : 


A A A A A A 

II 1 II I 11 
S Cr S I Cr I S 


Violet Chromo-sulphuric acid. 

A. 


/\/'\/ J /\ 

Green Chromo-sulphurio acid. 
B. 


* When chromic hydrate is dissolved in sulphuric acid the solution is at first green, 
but after a while changes to violet and deposits violet-blue, regular octohedra to which 
is ordinarily assigned the formula 0^:2(804)315 H3O, the proportion of water being some¬ 
what uncertain. In the corresponding salts, the green variety gradually changes to 
violet at ordinary temperatures when in solution, but on boiling the violet changes 
rapidly into the green variety. It is generally stated that the ^een variety does not 
crystallise, and there is good reason to suppose that it is coUoidal.—A. B. S. 
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or 


=AAA/\/\= 

_ S |Crl S jCrl S L 
-\/\/\/\/\/* 


A glance at the structural formula; of the compounds A, B and C 
will show that the A compound must be less stable than B an«l it 
contains more water hexites. Tlie Cr and S rings of the H and i' 
compounds must be more strongly bound than those in compountl A. 

This consequence of the theory is confirmed by the diss’overy cif 
Recoura, that the addition of barium chloride to the violet solution 
produces an immediate precipitate, whilst the green solution, when 
similarly treated, undergoes no apparent change. 

The theory also explains the following behaviour of the green acid •. 
In the air it appears to remain unchanged for several years, but it# 
aqueous solution is very unstable and, on the {uldition of barium 
chloride, only a weak precipitate forms even after an hour. In time, a 
more labile bond is formed between the rings of the acid by the 
addition of water hexites. 

If the nature of the separation of the water hexites in the A 
compound is compared with that of the forrosulphuric a<dd, a. definit«» 
analogy is observed. Here, also, the water hexites in the chrome and 
middle SOs-rings are more firmly bound than the water hexites in the 
side SOs-rings. 

On heating to 90°, or more rapidly when boiled, the violet acid, or 
A compound, forms a green solution the composition of which, as 
Recoura’s experiments have shown, has nothing in common with the 
solid green acid. 

The fact that the colour of a compound can hti changed by the 
addition of water to its molecule, closely agrem with the view tliat a 
change of colour may occur in a dilute aqueous solution on account of 
the combination of water hexites or pontiles. 

Recoura has studied the chemical reactions of the solution in a 
thermo-chemical manner. If increasing amounts of sodium are added 
to the green solution, the heat evolved on the addition of an amount 
of sodium equivalent to one-sixth of the sulphuric acid of the sulphate 
will be equal to the heat evolved when sodium combines with an acM, 
whereas all other proportions of sodium evolve much less heat. 

From this it follows that on boiling a compound of the type 
S * ^ • S • Cr • S it is converted into the |>enta-comis)und 5 • dr • 8 * 
Cr • S with resulting separation of three molecules of sulphuric mkl. On 
treating the green sulphate 8 • Cr • S • Cr • 8 with BaClg a very Mtable 

compound of the type S • Cr • Cr • S is formed, as already noticed in 
connection with other complexes, and according to Recoura only one- 
fifth of the penta-acid is precipitated. 


I 






■4 
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If the niixture of green penta-aoid in allowed to stand a long time, 
th(! peiita- ia c-onverted into tho violet hexa-acid. The penta-acid has 
not yet been prepared. 

Whitney has tentetl Reooura’s renultH by modern phyaio-chomieal 
motlnwirt luid has fully confirmed them. 

Att<*ntion may al«<.> be directed, in thin connection, to tho hydrates 
of the «-iTi«ni, praewKlymium an<l newlymiurn Hulphatos studied 
by Ibiolig***. For instance, a <'oncentrate<l solution of cerium sulphate 
at 25 forms the dumlfcAhydrair, CtigfSO^ls 12 II jO ; between 20“ and 
40'* ('. the tifUditjdrutK HaOjUud at ttsmporaturos above 74® 

the itfn(nhtjdrnt*> CcjC.SO^la 5 HjO. 

The structural t<jrmula) of these aidtls, according to the H.P. 
theory, are: 

I ! H J f ii 1 ii I i 5 I 5 I i 

H (f>i H „j HjCef H jcej H J B jCoj «|Ce[ 8 

I I I i 1 ^ 

** IMmimiiMydmlM.'* 


I! I ll I I 

^v\/vv\/^ 

_! 8 |(>| 8 jCtsI 8 

S I ? 1 J 

"Oetvhydrate.’' 


11 I II T « 

“ Pentajtydrate.” 


’I’hat the bfuid between tho rings and tho base is weakened by tho 
awldition «tf wafer rwiicleH—hexito and pentite—is shown by tho 
following f.M ts : 

1, An «»rt|ing to an article in the “Papierzeitungtwo-thirds 
of the arid in a saturatefl solution of aluminosulphuru! aedd (366 g, 
alumifimm sulphate j»er litre) may bo neutralised with trinormal 
caustic ttmla solution, a {permanent prtKupitato bidng formed. If the 
original solution is diluted ton times, only as much base is taken up w 



sitlcffttion is : 


All*^ • ^ 
n/\AA/v” 


YYYYY 

In a r imi'cnf ra{<*fl solution, 24 OH-groups are replaced by OR'^, but 
only 12 hydroxyls are repia(w<l in a dilute solution. 

2. lfit*toJson»” has found that by treating cmeentrated oerium 
•olutions with i-oncentrated phwtphate solutions, salts at« produced 
such a* 

3 N»,0 • 6 Ce»0. • 6 P/). • 24 H.0, 


but with dilute solutions of these substance fi^ aokis lute produced. 
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C. The H.P. Theory and the Dissociation Theory of Arrhenius 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages that the addition of 
cyclic water affects the bond of the rings and the ions. On the addition 
of water of crystallisation the bond between the rings is reduced and the 
ionisation increased. This fact is of great value in formulating a new 
theory of solutions. It leads to the “Dissociation Theory” of Ar¬ 
rhenius and gives it a new experimental basis. 

According to Nernst^^®, it is always questionable whether a mole¬ 
cule in solution adds water molecules or not, as the Raoult and van’t 
Hoff methods give no definite results in this respect. Yet in view of the 
strong disdynamic action of water there can be no doubt that the 
dissociation of a solution of a salt on increasing dilution is accompanied 
by the addition of water. 

Hence the fundamental law of vanT Hoff in regard to solutions— 
viz. that in highly dilute solutions substances assume a condition 
similar to gases^^^—appears in a new light. Van’t Hoff first suggested 
that the osmotic pressure of a solution (e.g. sugar in water) is as great 
as the pressure produced by an equal quantity of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance if the latter were in the form of a gas occupying the same 
space as the solution. Yet no one had ever explained why dissolved 
substances should behave in this manner and no reason was known as 
to how the osmotic pressure was created. The authors’ view (that 
an addition of water molecules to the molecules of the substance in 
solution occurs) indicates the existence of a definite attractive force 
between the molecules dissociated by the water and the water outside 
the semi-permeable membrane, and that that attractive force is the 
cause of the osmotic pressure. 

Numerous other facts may be equally easily explained in the light 
of this new theory ; amongst others are the formation of hydrates in 
solutions,the presence of molecular aggregates in concentrated 
solutions and their destruction on dilution, e.g. the dissociation of the 
ether molecular aggregate (CHg • 0 • CHg) n, the aggregate CHg • CO * 
NHg in aqueous solution and several thermo-chemical phenomena. 

The view that hydrates are formed in aqueous solutions is held by 
a number of authorities, some of whom have supported their opinion 
by experimental evidence, as : A. Wemer^^^, Abegg and Bodlander®^^, 
Euler^^^, Hantzsch®^^, Lowry®^^, Toumier d’Albe^^®, Jones and his 

associates^27^ Kohlschiitter^^s^ Vaillant®^^, R. J. Caldwell®^*^, H. E. 

Armstrong and J. A. Watson^^^, E. H. Renni, A. J. Higgin and Wi F. 
Cooke^®^ and others. 

A. Wemer^^^, as early as 1893, expressed his opinion that electro¬ 
lytic dissociation is necessarily accompanied by the formation of a 
compound with the solvent used. “ According to the results shown 
by our experiments,” says Werner, “the existence of hydrates in 
aqueous solution is not merely an inference from the hydrate theory ; 
these hydrates form an essential condition of electrolytic dissociation. 
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In an aqneous solution the ions are not metallic atoms, but 
metallic atoms combined with six water molecules, the whole forming 
definite radicles. This shows clearly why the electrical conductivity 
and the dissociation of a salt are so closely related to the solvent.’’ 

Abegg and Bodlander suggested that a hydration of the anions and 
cathions occurs. The degree of hydration of the alkali-ions increases in 
the following order: K, Na, Li, etc. Feebly dissociating solvents are 
those with feeble aflSnity for ions, and vice versa, 

Euler also adopted the idea of a hydration of ions taking place in 
aqueous solutions, and attributed to nickel, copper and cobalt ions 
the formulae : 

[Ni(H, 0 ) 4 ]++, [Cu(H, 0 ) 4 ]++ and [Co{TBi,0),'\++. 

An acid in aqueous solution is, according to Hantzsch, a ‘‘ hydronium- 
salt.” The ions of hydrochloric acid in aqueous solution are, according 
to him : 

HCl + H^O = [H,0, H]C1 = (H,0)+ + C1-. 

This reaction is analogous to the formation of an ammonium salt from 
an acid and ammonia : 

HCl + NHs = NHs • HCl == (NH4)+ + C1-. 

Lowry also regards the nature of electrolytic dissociation from 
the point of view of a hydration theory. 

Toumier d’Albe touched upon the problem of hydrated ions in his 
work on the theory of electrons and expressed the opinion that each 
molecule draws molecules of the solvent to itself and becomes hydrated. 

According to the most recent results published by Jones and his 
associates, the lowering of the freezing point of concentrated solutions 
shows, beyond a doubt, that hydrates exist in solution. Vaillant has 
definitely discovered the existence of hydrates in aqueous solution by 
means of spectrometric investigations. 

R. J. Caldwell has shown that the speed of inversion of raw sugar 
by hydrochloric acid may be increased by the presence of various 
chlorides. To explain this phenomenon Caldwell supposes the salt to 
be hydrated in solution, a portion of the water thereby losing some 
of its solvent power, and thus effects a “ concentrated action on the 
sugar. To determine the “ average hydration ” of a given salt it is only 
necessary to ascertain experimentally how much water may be added 
to the salt solution in order to reduce the speed of reaction to its 
original amount. 

H. E. Armstrong and J. A. Watson investigated the action of salts 
on the speed of hydrolysis of methyl acetate by nitric and hydrochloric 
acids. They found that in most cases the presence of a salt increased 
the speed and attributed this to the hydration of the salt. 

E. H. Rennie, A. J. Higgin and F. W. Cooke examined the effect of 
various nitrates on the speed of solution of copper in nitric acid, and 
found that the presence of sodium nitrate, and particularly lithium 
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nitrate, caused a considerable increase in the rate of solution. Potas¬ 
sium nitrate was without effect and calcium nitrate and rubidium 
nitrate diminished the rate of solution. Beginning with the nitrate 
possessing the greatest accelerative power the salts may be arranged 
thus : Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs, which is the same order as Wymper found for 
their action on the speed of inversion of cane sugar, and these authors 
attributed it to the same cause, viz. the concentrated action ’’ which 
these salts possess on account of their hydration. The same authorities 
also conclude that the investigations mentioned form a further proof of 
the combination of the solvent with the dissolved substance. 

The experimental investigations of a number of other authorities 
and the opinions expressed by them all point to the necessity of a 
complete agreement between any theory of ‘‘ water of crystallisation ” 
and any theory of solution.” 

D. The H.P. Theory and the Constitution of Simple Acids 

As the complex acids may be formed from simple ones, it must also 
be possible to form cychc compounds including those in which an acid 
is not combined with other acids. A number of facts in support of 
this application of the new theory of the simple acids may be men¬ 
tioned : 

1. Tammann^^^ prepared the following salts of a hexa-phosphoric 
acid : 

I^ 2 Ag 4 (PO 3 ) eH 2 O, 

R4Ag2(P03)cj 

K2Na4(P03)6, 

K4Na2(P03)6, 

3[K2Sr3(P03)6]4H30, 

Li3(NH4)4(P03)«8H20, 

Li 2 H 4 (P 03)6 4H20, 

Li 2 Na 4 (P 03 )e 6 Ha 0 . 

And the following from a penta-phosphoric acid : 

(NH4)K4(POa)5-6HA 

(NH4)Li4(P08) 8 , 

(NH4)K4(P03)5. 

The following compounds, also prepared by Tammann, are also of 
interest, and are clearly related to a di-, penta-, hexa-phosphoric acid : 

Mg3Na4(P03)x., 

CaeNa4(POa)ie> 

Mn«Na4(P03)i9. 

From the theory of the constitution of complex acids formulated 
by the authors of the present volume, it follows that the hydroxyls of 
the hexa- or penta-radicles are partly acido- and partly baso-philic, 
i.e. the water they contain is not all bound to the radicles with the same 
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degree of force. This consequence of the theory also follows from the 
physio-chemical investigations of the above acids by Tammann. 

In the compounds 

(a) K 2 Na 4 (P 03 )e, 

and 

(h) Na^Na^lPOs)., 

a positive current only removes one-third of the base. 

By the prolonged action of AgNOg on Ke(P 03 )e, Tammann was 
able to replace two-thirds of the base by Ag. 

The behaviour of the compound (NH 4)5 (POq)^ towards sodium and 
potassium shows that one-fifth of the base in it behaves differently 
from the remainder. The same is shown by the molecular conduc¬ 
tivity of this ammonium salt and the conductivity of other salts 
obtained from it, such as : 

(NH4)(NH4)4(P03)5, 

(NH4)Na4(P03)5, 

(NH4)Li4(P03)5* 

If the absolute speeds of the ions are calculated by Kohlrausch’s 
method (by the addition of the maximum values) the following maxima 
are obtained : 


{NH4)(NH,)4(P03)5 (NH4)Na4(PO,)« (NH4)Li4(P03)« 

A oo = 300 A oo = 230 A oo =: 210 

The maximum values actually found are for the ammonium salt 125, 
for the ammonium-sodium salt 96, and for the ammonium-lithium 
salt 90. 

These figures can be most easily understood by assuming that 
one-fifth of the base passes away in the form of cathions whilst the 
remainder, with the acid, has the function of anions. 

2 . The hexitic structure of phosphoric acid in simple salts is 
shown in the following compounds, prepared by Gliihmann^®^ : 

2 BaO • 3 NaaO • 3 P,Os • 11 H^O, 

2CaO •3Na20-3P206- CH^O, 

2 CuO • 3 Na^O • 3 P^Os • 12 H^O, 

2 FeO • 3 Na^O • 3 P^Os • 12 H^O, 

2 MnO • 3 Na^O • 3 P^Os • 12 H^O, 

2 NiO • 3 Na^O • 3 • 24 H^O, 

2 CoO • 3 Na^O • 3 - 24 H^O, 

2 MgO • 3 • 3 P 2 O. • 12 H 2 O. 

In these compounds two-fifths of the OH-groups clearly behave in 
a manner different from the rest. Analogous compounds of niobic and 
tantalic acid with a small proportion of base have been obtained by 
Marignac^®®: 

4 H 2 O- 415:20 •3Nb305-12H30, 

NaaO-SK^O -SNbaOs- OHA 
K 2 O -3^303- 5 H 3 O, 

4 K 2 O •3Ta205 • I 6 H 3 O, 
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4Na20-3Ta205 • 24 H^O, 

4 AgaO • 3 TagOs * 3 HgO, 

4 BaO • 3 TagOs • 6 HaO, 

4 MgO • 3 TaaOs • 9 HaO, 

4HgO -3 TaaOs • 5 HaO. 

3. The composition of the following compounds prepared by 
Hallopeau^®’ shows the presence of hexites and pentites in some simple 
salts : 

5 KaO • 5 (NH4)20 • 24 WO 3 • 22 HaO, 

3 (NHO^O • 3 NaaO • 16 WO 3 • 22 HaO, 

4 (NHOaO • NaaO • 12 WO3 • 14 HaO, 

2 NaaO • 3 (NH 4 )aO • 12 WO 3 • 15 HaO, 

3 (NH 4)20 • 3 NaaO • 12 WO 3 • 22 HaO, 

5KoO • 12 W 03 *llHa 0 , 

NaaO • 10 WO 3 • 21 HaO, etc. 

4. A number of oxygen-free salts have properties confirmatory of 
a hexitic or pentitic structure. Thus, the formulae OSCI 4 I, RbClJ, 
KCI 4 I, LiClJ, etc., indicate the presence of pentite compounds. The 
formulae KI 3 , CsBrg, CsClBra, RbClal, etc., should probably be doubled 
and are then characteristic of hexites. Bredig®^® has discovered that 
in the compound KI 3 or, more correctly, Kgic the group Ig behaves 
like an independent ion, and is reminiscent of Tammann’s investiga¬ 
tions on the hexa- and penta-acids. 

It is thus possible that free halogen acids, H 2 Xe(X=Cl, Br, I), 
may exist. The great solubility of chlorine in highly concentrated 
solutions of HCl led Berthelot®®® to the conclusion that, under such 
conditions, the compound HCI 3 or HgClg is formed in a manner 
analogous to the production of Kale by the solution of iodine in 
potassium oxide. That a chemical compound is formed in this manner 
has been conclusively shown by the work of Le Blanc and Noyes. 

£. The H.F. Theory and the Carbon Compounds 

It may appear to be somewhat late to attempt to apply the H.P. 
theory to the carbon compounds in general, although the classical 
researches of Berzelius, Liebig, Kolbe and others®^® were made by 
men who sought for laws apphcable to organic chemistry in those 
which applied to inorganic compoimds. Nevertheless, a few facts 
may be pointed out which indicate that such an application of the 
H.P. theory is not without value. 

Just as the aluminosilicates are converted into kaolin and may be 
produced from kaolin, so may the carbon compounds be converted 
into carbonic acid or may be formed from it. For instance, it is wpll 
known that plants take carbonic acid from the air and convert it into 
oxalic acid and the various kinds of sugar ; from these the animal 
fats and other complex organic compounds are formed. Oxaho acid 
is also a common product of the oxidation of both simple and complex 
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organic bodies. Thus, it is produced in varying amounts by suitably 
treating various carbo-hydrates, fatty acids, oils and glycerin: all the 
complex carbon compounds which can be oxidised by nitric acid. 

Oxalic acid, like all inorganic acids, forms, according to Rosen¬ 
heim complex acids with other inorganic acids, hexites or pen- 
tites being produced under suitable conditions. A hexitic structure 
of oxalic acid is also found in a series of other compounds as in the 
cobalt oxalates mentioned on p. 256. 

It is also important to note that carbonic acid can also form 
complexes with phosphoric acid, these complexes playing a large part 
in the formation of the bony framework of the animal organisms. 
According to Hoppe-Seyler {vide Scheff’s “Handbuchd. Zahnheilk.” 
1909, 1, 362) the compound 10 CaO • CO 2 • 3 P 2 O is contained in the 
dentine and enamel of natural teeth. To this basic carbo-phosphoric 
calcium salt the following structural formula may be assigned : 

Ca3 Ca3 
II II 

Ca3=/> o fCN=Ca3 

Ca2——Ca2 

II II 

Ca 3 Ca 3 

Thus, the chief constituent of dentine and of natural dental enamel 
has a chemical constitution similar to the ^Q-complexes (p. 76), which 
are, as a rule, more stable than the a-complexes. This view of the 
structure of dentine and enamel makes it easier to understand the far 
higher resistance of the latter to acids than is possessed by calcium 
phosphate, and explains the strong combination of the carbonic acid 
and lime in the dentine. Without some such structural formula these 
properties are extremely puzzling. 

When these facts, together with the figure 6 for the carbon 
atoms in the general formulae for the sugars ^(CeHigOc)— {n- 1 )H 20 
and the genetic relationship between oxalic acid and the sugars are 
considered, the thought naturally arises that the transformation of 
oxalic acid into sugar by plants may possibly be due to both oxalic acid 
and the sugars possessing cyclic structures. In an analogous manner 
it is possible to explain the constitution of the sugar-like product 
obtained by Buttlerow^^^ from formaldehyde and calcium hydroxide. 
This, according to Loew®^^, is a single compound with the formula 
CcHigOe *, E. Fischer and F. Passmore®^^ regard it as a mixture of 
various aldehydic or ketonic alcohols from which a-acrose may, in 
all cases, be separated. This a-acrose is, according to E. Fischer, 
closely related to the natural sugars. 

A possible value of the H.P. theory may lie in its application to 
the formation of sugars from carbonic acid, as the assimilation of 
carbonic acid by plants is the chief reason for their existence as living 
organisms. The smallest observation which will assist in revealing the 
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secret methods by which plants effect this transformation is therefore 
of great importance. 

Even if the existence of a large number of hexites and pentites in 
some carbon compounds may be considered doubtful, yet their presence 
in certain carbon compounds is highly probable. The latter, which are 
termed aromatic compounds, are well known to be different from those 
compounds which are in the form of open chains. 

Kekule^^® was the first to regard the aromatic compounds as 
derivatives of benzene. He conceived benzene as a closed ring of 
carbon atoms, the structural formula he suggested being the well-known 
hexagon which has been used so largely in the study of carbon com¬ 
pounds. This was the first hexite to appear in chemical literature. 

Not only the constitution of the direct derivatives of benzene, but 
those of other substances more distantly related, such as napthaline, 
anthracene, phenanthrene, fluorescine and many other hydrocarbons, 
together with innumerable and important derivatives, have been 
studied with most useful results by means of KekuM’s theory and a 
greater knowledge of them has thereby been obtained. 

The characteristics of the organic (carbon) pentites were first 
pointed out by V. Meyer in his remarkable researches on thiophenes. 

It is unnecessary to point out the great value of these beginnings 
of the H.P. theory in the development of organic chemistry and 
for industrial chemistry generally, for this is already well known. It 
is sufficient to state that Kekule’s benzene theory was the scientific 
foundation on which the methods of study and production of the most 
wonderful colours, valuable remedies, deadly poisons, pleasant scents, 
important anaesthetics, etc., have been based. 


Hexite and Pentites devoid of oxygen 

The H.P. theory indicates that carbon and silicon can form hexa- 
and penta-radicles which contain no oxygen., In this connection the 
researches of Manchot and Kieser’^^ ^re of interest. These investiga¬ 
tors have shown experimentally the existence of ring-compounds of 
silicon with chromium and aluminium, containing 6 Si-atoms. They 
consider that the behaviour of the compound CrgAlSig towards HF 
and the consequent evolution of hydrogen shows that the molecular 
weight of this substance must be at least doubled and that the 6 Si- 
atoms of the compound (Cr 2 AlSi 3)2 are unquestionably united to each 
other. These investigators are thus the first to establish beyond all 
doubt the existence of hexa-silicon ring-compounds, and their work 
is an interesting confirmation of the H.P. theory. 

It is also interesting to observe that in those chromo-hexites which 
are devoid of oxygen, one-third of the atoms behave differently from 
the others (pp. 269 and 292). 

The structure of these oxygen-free compounds may be made clear 
by means of the following structural formula in which the Si-atoms are 
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directly united to other Si-atoms and chromium atoms with other 
chromium atoms, the Al-atoms being indicated by dots : 





Al^CrgSiiz 


Al^Gr 58112 


According to the H.P. theory, the molecnlar weight of this com¬ 
pound is at least twice as great as Manchot and Kieser concluded from 
their experiments. 

When reviewing the German edition of the present work, Manchof^®^ 
declared that the H.P. theory could not be extended beyond the chemis¬ 
try of the silicates, but apparently did not have the above- 
mentioned experiments in his mind when he wrote : “ That the com¬ 
plete neglect of this portion of the chemistry of silicon may lead to 
very erroneous conclusions in regard to the silicates, the reviewer’^®® 
has shown on a previous occasion.” 

Manchot here refers to his criticism that Pukall’s structural 
formula for kaolin, which has a double bond between the two silicon 
atoms (see page 111), is not in accordance with the behaviour of kaohn 
towards hydrofluoric acid : substances with united silicon atoms must 
evolve hydrogen when treated with HP, whereas kaolin does not. 

It is very surprising that this critic instead of considering whether 
the H.P. theory of the constitution of aluminosilicates might not throw 
hght on his own investigations, should accuse the authors of “a 
negligence which may lead to very erroneous conclusions.'’ It appears 
that he has quite overlooked the support which his own investigations 
lend to the very theory which he condemns ! 


F. The H.P. Theory and the Constitution of the Atoms 

The Archid Hypothesis. 

In recent years an ever-increasing number of people have main¬ 
tained that the atoms do not completely fill the space they occupy, but 
that they possess “ parts.” This view has long been held by those 
engaged in spectrolytic investigations, many of whom hold that the 
atoms slide over each other when emitting light; some go so far as to 
say that some spectrum phenomena indicate a decomposition of the 
atoms. Some physicists even speak of the ‘ structure ’ of the atoms®*’ 
and consider that it is by no means impossible to obtain further know¬ 
ledge as to the intemal structure of atoms, the special arrangement of 
their parts and the variations in the forces of these parts. 

Those who are interested in the ionisation theory also speak of the 
‘‘ constituents ” of the atoms, and, as the result of electrical investiga¬ 
tions of gases, they consider that the negative electrons are really 

T 
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constituents of what chemists have hitherto regarded as atoms and 
that these can be separated by electrical dissociation or ionisation with 
expenditure of different amounts of energy. 

The hypothesis that the atoms contain parts ’’ has been particu¬ 
larly confirmed by the radio-activity of some elements discovered by 
H. Becquerel. According to Curie®^®, BecquereP^^, Rutherford and 
Soddy^^^, Re®^^, Stark^^^ and others, radio-activity is most satis¬ 
factorily explained by assuming atomic transmutations, i.e. the 
conversion of one atom into another or into several others. 

The most recent investigations with regard to the chemical nature 
of the elementary atoms thus make the old hypothesis of the elements 
(which is the basis of alchemy) very probable. Moreover, it can 
scarcely be denied that Nature has produced her materials in accordr 
ance with unitary laws. It is, therefore, of interest to endeavour to 
discover the mysterious formation of the atoms from the elements. 


A Hypothesis of the Constitution of the Atoms 

’ The smallest particles of an element may conveniently be termed 
arcMds (apxv) ; the atoms may then be regarded as form^ of archids 
in a manner analogous to that in which molecules are produced by the 
combination of a number of atoms. From five or six archid groups, 
arcMd-pentites and archid-hexites are produced respectively. Two or 
more archid-hexites or pentites may also combine directly or by the aid 
of other archids. In this manner a-, /3- and y- “ archid-complexes 
are formed in a manner similar to the atomic complexes. 

The archidic radicles, like the atomic compounds, have archidic 
side-chains, and these limit the reactability of the archid compounds, 
viz. the atoms. 

The combination of the archids occurs in accordance with archidic 
valencies, as in the formation of archid-hexite or -pentite, or of 
archidic radicles (hexite and pentite) and the addition and formation 
of archids as side-chains. These archidic valencies differ from the 
atomic valencies inasmuch as they cannot be determined by any 
existing methods. By the addition of long archid chains to the radicle^ 
or by the combination of archidic radicles with one another by means 
of archids with the simultaneous addition of long archidic chains, the 
archidic valencies are weakened and some must be set free, though 
these weak or free valencies cannot, at present, be definitely proved to 
exist. 

The liberation of archidic valencies is usually accompanied by the 
evolution of electrical energy (radio-activity) and, after hundreds of 
yearsj results in a decomposition of the atoms or a transformatibn of 
them into one or more other atoms. ^ 

If the archids are represented by dots, the structure of the atoms 
may be represented, according to the new hypothesis, as follows : 
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The lines between the points indicate the archid valencies ; the 
symbols m, m' and m" on the side-chains show the atomic valencies. 
Thus, the atom A is monovalent, B is divalent and E is octovalent. 


The Consequences of the Archid Hypothesis and the Facts 

(a) The Valencies of the Atopas. ^ 

According to the structural formulse, the valencies of each of the 
atoms B, C and D must be of a similar kind, those of the atoms E, F, 
G and S, on the contrary, must be different. InAtoms with ^ide-chains 
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like E the valencies m must have a nature different dlfeent 

m'; in atoms with side-chains like F there must be three different 

kinds of valencies, viz. m, m' and m". fron+mPTit 

If, in atoms of the type F, the valency m is closed by^trea.tment 

at a high temperature, m' at a medium temperature, and m^ only at a 
lower temperature, these atoms would appear to have variable 
valencies and to be mono-, tri- or penta-valent. To the various positions 
of the side-chains in atoms of the F type may be due the possession of 
electro-positive properties by the valencies m and m. and of electro¬ 
negative properties by the m" valencies or vice versd. Atoms with 
such side-chains can only unite with a definite number of electro¬ 
positive or electro-negative atoms or atomic groups. 

From the structural formula F it may also be seen that, it the 
valencies m', m,. m' and m" are saturated and that one m side-chain 
is unsaturated, the atom will be capable of transformation into the tn- or 
penta-valent form, according to the power of the unsaturated valency. 

If the valencies m', m, m' of the atom F are strong (i.e. if they are 
only affected by treatment at a high temperature) whilst the valencies 
xo" are weoilc (i.e. only stable at low temperatures) the atom may be 
said to have three major valencies and two minor onos. 

Atoms with side-chains such as H, in which part of the valency is 
only stable at low temperatures, may, in the light of this explanation, 
possess four minor valencies and two major ones. 

The minor valencies cease to exist at other than low temperatures, 
in concentrated solutions and in substances in the solid state, so that 
they are usually overlooked. The authors have already (p. 228) stated 
that, according to Knoblauch and Nemst, spectrum analysis affords a 
very delicate means of ascertaining the constancy or otherwise of the 
constitution of a substance, as any change in the absorption spectrum 
of a dissolved substance indicates a change in the constitution of the 


latter. 

Recently Hantzsch^®® has shown, as the result of a series of experi¬ 
mental investigations, that all changes in the spectrum effected by 
dilution are due to chemical causes and that each change in the spectrum 
indicates the progress of a chemical reaction. The delicacy of spectrum 
analysis is so great that the minor valencies will probably be discovered 
by its aid in many cases where they are, at present, unknown. 

If, in atoms with four chief and two minor valencies (formula H), 
only two or three of the major valencies m' are saturated, such atoms 
will have the power of saturating other m' major valencies, whence 
atoms in which three major valencies are saturated must be more 
active in reaction than those in which only two major valencies are 
saturated. The former must he better able to pass into the tetravyent 
state than the latter, as the major valencies m' are not symmetrically 
saturated. 

These consequences of the archid hypothesis are in agreement with. 
the known facts and experimental results. 
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In addition to atoms of constant valency, such as those of hydrogen, 
the alkali metals, alkaline earth metals, etc., there are atoms with 
variable valency such as those of N, As, Sb, P, Fe, Mn, etc. 

For instance, in nitrogen atoms the side-chains are so arranged 
that the five resultant valencies are of unequal strength ; three are 
stronger than the rest. The compound NH 4 CI, for example, is unstable 
at high temperatures and is decomposed in accordance with this 
difference of valency-strength into NH 3 +HCI. 

The reasons for the conclusions drawn from the structural formulae 
just described are also confirmed by a study of nitrogen, as the atomic 
valencies of one and the same atom have different properties, some 
being electro-positive and others electro-negative, J. v. Braun®has 
pointed out this property of nitrogen and, according to him, a penta- 
valent nitrogen compound with several atoms or atomic groups is only 
formed when the five radicles necessary are not of one and the same 
chemical nature, but only when some possess electro-negative properties 
(like atoms and atomic groups which can act like anions of acid, as 
or, Br', r CIST', NO 2 O and others have electro-positive properties (as 
hydrogen, hydrocarbon residues and amido groups). 

The correctness of this hypothesis is shown by the failure of aU 
attempts to produce compounds in which the above condition is not 
satisfied, such as NCls, N(C 2 H 5 ) 5 . In this connection a recently 
discovered group of organic substances—^the 'por'phyrexides —is interest¬ 
ing. These are tetravalent derivatives of nitrogen in which the nitrogen 
shows a strong tendency to combine with hydrogen, and to pass into 
the trivalent state. This tendency must necessarily be due to a 
definite structure of the nitrogen atom. 

Other atoms with variable valencies must also show an analogous 
behaviour. Recently, carbon has been placed among those atoms 
having a variable valency. The side-chains of some carbon atoms may 
be regarded as occupying positions represented by formulae E (octo* 
valent) and H (hexavalent) the carbon being then considered as 
possessing four major and two minor valencies. 

If only two or three of the four side-chains are saturated, un- 
saturated compounds must be formed, as already explained, whence 
those with three saturated valencies must have a stronger tendency 
to be transformed into the tetravalent state than those with two 
valencies. Gomberg®®® has obtained compounds with trivalent carbon, 
and Nef has prepared others with divalent carbon. In compounds 
in which only two valencies are in use, the carbon shows a much less 
tendency to pass into the trivalent state than in those in which three 
carbon valencies are saturated. Thus, whilst triphenylmethyl 
C(CeH 5 ) 3 , which was first prepared by Gomberg, can only be isolated 
with difficulty on account of its enormous power of reaction, compounds 
containing divalent carbon may readily be produced. These latter are 
powerful reagents, but are far less readily converted into compounds 
in which the carbon has four valencies. 
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The view that carbon may have more than four valencies does not 
agree with van't Hoff’s hypothesis that the affinities of carbon act as 
though they were the lines connecting the centre of a regular tetra¬ 
hedron with the four corners. According to this hypothesis, the 
carbon atom has a maximum of four valencies and no minor valencies. 
This is, however, in direct opposition to the proved existence of minor 
valencies apart from the four major valencies. 

The physical isomeric properties of the ^‘asymmetric” carbon 
atom (i.e. the one to which four different atoms or atomic groups are 
attached), such as optical isomerism, can be explained by means of the 
new theory (p. 312 sqq.), 

Schafer’s studies in connection with spectrum analysis^®’ have 
provided new data respecting the minor valencies of carbon and some 
other atoms. Thus, striking colour-changes frequently indicate the 
presence of minor valencies, but they are best shown by certain 
organo-metallic compounds, particularly the complex salts investigated 
by Ley. The fact that many compounds of the heavy metals absorb 
normally whilst others vary greatly in this respect shows, according to 
Ley, that the metal in the latter case must possess minor valencies as 
well as the known major ones. The metal compounds of the amio acids 
and ketone acid-esters are interesting in this connection. 

Schafer thinks that a further proof of the existence of minor valen¬ 
cies is to be found in the pantochromism discovered by Hantzsch^^®, 
i.e. the power of certain colourless salts or faintly tinted acids to com¬ 
bine with various colourless metals and form all kinds of colours. 

Similarly, Schafer considers that the presence of minor valencies 
is the cause of chromotropy, whereby many coloured compounds 
(chiefly yellow and red) may be produced from indifferent substances 
such as nitraniline, quinine and salts of polynitro-compounds. 

The fact that water, alcohol, organic acids and other oxygen 
compounds have a greater molecular weight at lower temperatures 
than when in the gaseous state may also be best explained by the 
presence of minor valencies in the oxygen atoms. 

A number of facts which seem to show that oxygen may have a 
higher valency than 2 have already been mentioned on page 259. 
Quite recently, observations have been made in connection with some 
organic compounds which appear to indicate the existence of higher 
valencies in oxygen. The most probable explanation is the presence of 
minor or weaker valencies of the oxygen. Amongst others who have 
written about the higher valency of oxygen—^more particularly about 
its “ tetravalency ”—are Collie and Tickle®®®, Baeyer and Villiger®®®, 
Werner®®^, Kehrmann®®^, Gomberg®®®, Walden®®*, Walker®®®, Sackur®®®, 
and Cohen ®®^ 

(b) Homologous Series of Atoms. 

The monovalent pentites with the structural formula A (p. 275), 
the divalent archid-hexite radicle B, etc., can combine with n new 
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archid-hexites or pentites, or m archid-hexites and m' archid-pentites 
analogously to the atomic compounds, whereby a whole series of mono¬ 
valent or divalent atoms are produced, as these new atoms only 
contain one or two side-chains. In this manner homologous series * 
may be formed which bear some resemblance to the homologous 
series in organic chemistry. 

As there is a limit to the possible number of archid-hexites and 
-pentites, the weight of the atoms (atomic weight) of each homologous 
series must approach a definite limit. 

Such homologous series of atoms are actually known, e.g. the 
halogen series, the alkali metals, the alkaline earth metals, etc. If 
these are arranged according to their atomic weights, the following 
series are obtained : 

F = 18.90 Cl = 35.18 Br = 79.36 I = 125.90 

Na == 22.88 K = 38.68 Rb = 84.80 Cs == 132.00 

Mg = 24.18 Ca = 39.80 Sr = 86.94 Ba = 136.40 


The differences between successive members of each series are : 

16.28 44.18 46.54 

15.80 46.12 47.20 

15.62 47.14 49.46 


The difference between consecutive atomic weights is constant, 
like that between members of other homologous series ; in this case it 
is either 16 or 16 X 3. 


(c) The Causes of Radio-activity and the work of the Alchemists. 

The radio-activity of some elements with high atomic weights, 
such as radium, uranium and thorium, is readily explicable in the light 
of the new hypotheses regarding the structure of the atoms. Assum¬ 
ing that these atoms have a structure analogous to that of the H- 
atoms, previously mentioned, i.e. that they are definitely y-archid- 
complexes, their radio-activity may be readily explained as being due 
to their peculiar constitution. The property these atoms possess of 
radiating electrical energy is due to their structure. 

From this it follows that only atoms with high atomic weights can 
be radio-active. This is actually the case. 

The impossibility of increasing the radio-activity of the archid 
combination by existing methods of treatment indicates that enormous 
amounts of energy must be stored up in these compounds. Soddy®^® 
has published some interesting information on this point in a lecture 

* When the members of a series of compounds are similar in constitution and 
chemical properties, but with the physical properties undergoing a gradual and regular 
variation as the molecular weight increases, the series is termed homologoics, and the 
several members axe said to be homologues of one another. There are many homo¬ 
logous series, especially among organic compounds.—^A. S. 
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on “ The Present State of Radio-AotMty/’ in which the following 
words are particularly important: 

“ Radium evolves for every gram weight a hundred calories of heat 
per hour, and since in a year only one thousandth part changes, it 
follows that the total energy evolved in the complete disintegration 
of a gram of radium must be enormous. It is roughly about a million 
times that given out by a similar weight of coal burning. If the thirty 
milligrams of radium exhibited were all to disintegrate suddenly, the 
effect produced would equal the explosion of about a hundredweight of 
dynamite. Uranium in its complete disintegration produced radium, 
and hence the amount of energy evolved must be as much greater than 
in the ease of radium as the whole is greater than the part. If we could 
artificially accelerate the rate at which radium or uranium disinte¬ 
grates, we should on the one hand have achieved transmutation of a 
heavier element into lighter ones, and on the other hand have rendered 
available for use a new supply of energy a million times more powerful 
than any source at present known. The argument I have already 
stated shows that if we succeed in artificially transmuting uranium 
there is little doubt that the same means would be applicable to the 
other elements. Hence the supply of energy would be inexhaustible. 
But let us see what the old attempt of the alchemist involved. When 
he was concerned with building up a heavy element lil^e gold from a 
lighter like silver, he was attempting a most profitless task. Frankly, 
even if it could be done, it would be impossible for it to fay. The 
energy absorbed would cost far more than the value of the gold 
produced. The energy of some hundreds of tons of coal would have to 
be put into an ounce of silver to turn it into gold. Energy possesses a 
market value no less than gold, as all who have to pay electricity bills 
realise. So we may dismiss this case. But where he was attempting to 
produce gold out of a heavier element like lead, the enterprise, if it 
had succeeded at all, would have been successful beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Not only would he have got the gold from lead, but also 
a store of energy would have been released in the change of far more 
intrinsic and commercial value than the gold. Not suspecting this, 
perhaps it was providential for him that he failed, or he might have 
realised the fate of the mythical chemist who discovered a new explo¬ 
sive the secret of which never transpired because the chemist and his 
laboratory disappearedsimultaneously with the discovery. Actu ally, the 
alchemist in trying with his puny appliances to transmute lead into 
gold was attempting a task no less hopeless than that of a man attempt¬ 
ing to destroy a battleship with a percussion cap. Even if sufficiently 
potent means are ever to hand to effect the transmutation of lead 
into gold, it is important to bear in mind that tide gold would be a 
mere by-product, the energy rendered available would be the real 
gold-mine.’" 
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(d) Radio-activity as a Constitutional Property of the Atoms. 

As radio-activity is due, according to the new hypothesis, to the 
structure of the atoms, it must also be quite independent of the 
chemical combination of the radio-active atoms with atoms of other 
kinds, as well as independent of the physical condition of the radio¬ 
active material, and must be impossible to prepare radio-active atoms 
artificially by either synthetical or analytical methods. The facts are 
fully in agreement with this consequence of the theory. 

(e) The Transmutation of the Atoms. 

From the authors’ hypothesis it follows that it must be possible 
to convert one element A into another element B or to decompose one 
element ” into others. 

This consequence of the theory has been proved by Sir William 
Ramsay’s discovery that helium can be produced from radium and 
radium from uranium. 


Section IV 

The Extension of the H.P. Theory into a Stereo-chemical Theory, 
and the Combination of the latter with the Modem Theory of 
the Structure of Crystals 

(a) Critical Examination of Existing Stereo-chemical Theories 

N either the H.P. theory in the form in which it is presented on 
pages 30-38 nor any existing theories dealing with structural 
chemistry can be regarded as satisfactory, as they do not take into 
account the fact that the atoms are divisible.* 

The weakness of existing theories of structural chemistry has long 
been known and van’t Hoff®"® was the first to suggest the importance of 
representing molecules by spatial diagrams. 

Le Bel®’®, quite independently, published a hypothesis concerning 
the spatial structure of atoms, but it received only scant attention at 
the time ; those who took the most interest in it were the very men who 
endeavoured to disprove it experimentally. 

J. Wislicenus®’^ made both the above hypotheses the basis of a 
new series of experimental investigations. 

This theory of spatial structure, which also deals with asymmetric 

• Although the word “ atom ” really means " indivisible ’ ’ its present use in chemistry 
maybe oonveMently retained, the word “arohid” (p. 274) being used to indicate 
■toe smalier constituents.—A. B. S. 
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carbon atoms, has been supported by numerous and important 
results. It is also a noteworthy fact that all optically active organic 
substances, so far as their constitution is known, contain one or more 
asymmetric carbon atoms. 

Similar speculations have proved very fruitful in the investigations 
on the sugars carried out by E. Fischer^’ 

The work of Ad. Baeyer^’® on the isomerism of the hydrated 
phthallic acids also deserves special attention in this connection. 

In addition to these theories various cases of isomerism of the 
nitrogen compounds have been examined in connection with their 
spatial relationships. The investigations of Werner and Hantzsch®’^, 
Goldschmidt^’^ and others are important in this respect. 

E. V. Meyer®’® considers that the deductions from observations 
have been pushed as far as or even farther than is strictly legitimate. 
As he rightly remarks,®” the greatest disadvantage of the existing 
stereo-chemical theories * is that they are only applicable to special 
cases and are not on a sufficiently broad basis. They form a convenient 
means of explaining a number of cases of isomerism, but cannot be 
applied to a general stereo-chemistry in the true sense of the words, to 
show the relationship between crystaUine form and chemical com¬ 
position, or to explain the various optical, thermal, electrical and other 
physical properties of crystals. These latter have been the subject of 
investigations by a number of mineralogists, including Schrauf®’®, 
Fock®’®, Becke®®® and others. 

Schrauf considers that the atoms have definite axial positions in the 
molecules and that these form the basis of crystalline form. Schrauf’s 
suggestions have not proved very fruitful and, according to Axzruni®®^, 
who has criticised them, the principles and methods adopted by 
Schrauf are erroneous for this purpose. 

Fock sought for a relationship between crystalline form and 
chemical composition in a combination of the results of modern stereo¬ 
chemistry and general crystallography. According to him, it is a 
positive fact that the affinities of the atoms do not merely have a 
definite value, but operate in a definite direction. Crystallography 
teaches that the existence of a crystal is due to its general properties 
varying with the direction. 

“The conception of direction is of different significance in the 
formation of crystals and in the chaining of the atoms, and leads to 
the thought that simple relationships may exist between the directions 
of the crystals.” 

P. Groth®®2 states : “ Crystals are usually characterised in their 
physical relationship by their being anisotropic, i.e. that none of their 
properties vary in intensity with the direction of the crystal in 
accordance with definite laws.” 

The simplest and most natural relationship which may be ascer- 


For tether information on stereo-chemistry see No. 577 in A*p^emdi%. 
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tained from Fock’s work is that the directions of the affinities in a 
“ crystal molecule ” reach the same symmetry as that of the crystal 
itself. 

By “ crystal molecule ” Fock understands one of the molecules in 
the crystal, which produces an aggregate from the chemical molecules. 
The difference between a chemical molecule—^which may be in the 
form of a gas or solution—and a crystal molecule—^which is in a solid 
state—is shown, according to this writer, by the following facts : 

1. Fluid or dissolved substances are chemically active; crystalline 
substances are never so. 

2. Bases, acids and salts in a fluid state are electrolytes, but lose 
this property on crystallisation. 

3. During crystallisation many substances take up “ water of 
crystallisation.” 

4. Some crystals are optically active, but this property seldom 
remains when they are dissolved. 

If the existence of large, independent atomic complexes in the 
crystalline state—crystal molecules—^is assumed, the foregoing relation¬ 
ships are, according to Fock, capable of a simple explanation. 

As Fock, in his stereo-chemical theoiy, knew of no plausible 
hypothesis by means of which the minimum molecular weight in the 
solid state could be explained, he could not bring his ideas—correct 
as they are—^to a proper conclusion, and his stereo theory has therefore 
proved to be no more fruitful than that of Schrauf. 

Whether a polymerisation of gas-molecules occurs when a gas passes 
into the fluid state, depends on the number of chemical molecules in a 
single crystal molecule. P. Groth^®^ distinguishes between chemical 
and crystal molecules and, according to him, there is a number of 
facts which indicate that a crystal molecule is composed of a smaller or 
larger number of chemical molecules. Crystals thus correspond to the 
polymerised state as compared with the gaseous condition of single 
chemical molecules. Groth calls attention to Voigt’s experiments on 
the elasticity of rock-salt, according to which the molecules of NaCl 
have a slightly different action in different directions—a behaviour 
which is incompatible with the view that the crystal molecule of rock- 
salt consists of one atom of chlorine and one atom of sodium. 

Other writers, as S. Hunt, consider that calcite and quartz are 
aggregates consisting of 584CaC03 and 948Si02 respectively. A. E. 
Tutton considers that the molecular weight of the smallest crystals 
(crystal molecules) is either identical with that of the chemical molecule 
or that the crystal molecule does not consist of more than 1 to 6 
chemical molecules. M. BuUouin concludes that crystal molecules 
may contain 4 to 6 chemical molecules. M. Herz’^’ is of the opinion 
that the available experimental evidence is in favour of the existence 
of substances with the same molecular weights in the solid as in the 
gaseous state and of others which are polymerised. 

Many attempts have been made to determine the molecular weights 
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of substances in the solid state by J. L. Vogt'^''®, Doelter and Vucnik^ . 
All these endeavoured to determine the molecular weight of tused 
silicates by the aid of van’t Hoff’s formula : 

_ m 0.0198 
M' q 

In this formula m represents the total number of grammes of silicate 
dissolved in 100 g. of the solvent, M the molecular weight of the silicate, 
T the absolute temperature, q the latent heat of fusion for 1 g- of the 
solvent and t the depression of the melting point. This method still 
leaves undetermined the question as to whether the crystal molecule 
has the same molecular weight as the substance in a fused or dissolved 

state. ^ - 

Vogt sought to determine the molecular weights of diopsit©, 
olivine and anorthite in this manner and concluded that they con¬ 
formed to the followmg formulae : 

CaO • MgO • 2 SiOa (Diopsite) 

2 MgO • SiOa (Olivine) 

CaO • AlzOa • 2 SiOa (Anorthite); 

in other words, that there is no aggregation of molecules in these 
substances. These determinations of molecular weights have been 
determined in the same manner by Doelter and M. Vucnik^®®, but 
these investigators reached entirely different conclusions and were of 
the opinion that the application of the van’t Hoff formula to fused 
silicates is not free from objection, on account of the few determinations 
of q which have been made. The determinations of T are only reliabl© 
between 20° and 30°. It is not, therefore, surprising that Doelter and 
Vucnik found that the results obtained by this method disagreed with 
the formulae in eight cases out of nine. 

Doelter has not expressed any doubt as to the solid silicates being 
polymerised compounds, and he has, indeed, pointed out that if the 
van’t Hoff formula is retained the results obtained from it agree much 
more closely with multiple than with single formulae. According 
to Doelter, an extensive polymerisation occurs when aluminous 
silicates pass into the solid state, as is shown by the great heat of 
crystallisation. 

Van’t Hoff’®^ has expressed the opinion that the solid state is not 
characterised by the formation of a complex molecular structure, but 
that in solid solutions the facts appear to show that the molecules are 
of the simplest possible constitution and not greater than twice the 
molecular weight ordinarily stated. This view is based on studies of 
isomorphous mix-crystals which it is assumed are in the stai^ of lolid 
solutions. Positive proof of the non-polymerisation of the molecules 
in solid solutions has not yet been published ; on the contraiy, miuny 
facts are quite opposed to this view. 

Becke®®* has criticised Fock’s theory in a manner which demands 
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further investigation. According to him, in endeavouring to explain 
what relationship exists between crystalline form and chemical com¬ 
position, special attention must be paid to symmetry as this is the 
most obvious factor common to both stereo-chemistry and crystallo¬ 
graphy. In Fock’s theory this is not the case. 

Becke’s®®^ attempt to explain stereo-chemically the cause of the 
hemihedrism * of calcspar and magnesite and of the tetrahedrism f 
of dolomite and ankerite is of special value. He started with the 
Bravais-Sohncke theory of crystalline structure, but instead of 
extensionless points he imagines symmetrical, corporeal molecules or 
molecular groups as forming a kind of lattice-work. Nevertheless, 
F. Becke has only been able to apply his partially developed ideas to 
a few cases, and as he has suggested no hypothesis to explain the mini¬ 
mum molecular weight in the solid state, his ideas do not admit of 
general application. According to L. Brauns®®®, the method adopted 
by Becke in attempting to ascertain the relative position of the atoms 
in space may result in representing symmetry in the form of a stereo¬ 
chemical formula. 

(&) The Modem Theory of Crystalline Structure and the Possibility of 
its Combination with Structural Chemical Theories 

The work of Fock and Becke in connection with the formulation of a 
stereo-chemical theory would probably have been crowned with quite 
different results if the leading structural chemical theories were in as 
complete agreement with the available experimental material as is the 
case with the H.P, theory, or if the existing stereo-chemical theories 
had been placed on a broader basis. Hence it seemed worth while to 
endeavour to convert the H.P, theory into a general stereo-chemical 
theory and to combine it with the results of crystallography. This 
would appear to be the best method of solving the problem as to the 
relationship between crystalline form and chemical composition. 

The fact that a series of physical properties of crystals shows a 
definite arrangement in the smallest particles, has stimulated a number 
of investigators such as Bravais®®^, Frankenheim®®®, and Sohncke®®® to 
attempt to find the laws connecting the theoretical spatial relations of 
observed crystalline forms to the corresponding symmetries. 

If the limiting faces of crystals are conceived as lying in three 
axes which meet in a point but are not in a single plane, the crystallme 
forms of any substance may—^as is well known—^be expressed in terms 
of the lengths of these axes and of the angles between them. It is 
also supposed that the smallest particles of which crystals are com¬ 
posed lie along the same axes in accordance with definite laws, thus 

* Hemihedrism is the formation of half the number of faces possessed by the com* 
plete forms of crystals of the same series. 

t Tetrahedri^ occurs when a crystal has only one quarts of the number of 
faces possessed by the primary form. 
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forming the various crystal forms. The generally accepted explanation 
of crystalline structure originated in this manner. 

If this theory of crystalline structure is to be combined with a 
structural chemical theory, atoms or groups of atoms must, clearly, 
be conceived in place of the formless points. These points then become 
the centres of gravity of the various atoms or atomic groups. The 
place in which these ‘‘points ” are found is their average plane of 
equilibrium, as the atoms and molecules are, as a result of their heat- 
content, in a state of constant, oscillatory motion. 

None of the ordinary structural chemical theories can be combined 
in a simple manner with the general theory of crystalline structure. 
This combination is possible, however, as soon as the H.P. theory is 
extended into a stereo-chemical one. 

(c) Stereo-hexites and Stereo-pentites, or a Stereo-chemical Theory 

In a geometrical double pyramid of the form P : 


c 



the two bases of the pyramids are identical. 

In this bi-pyramid P, CP is represented by C, AD by A and BE bv B 
the axes of which cut each other in 0. The lines OA, OB and OC are 
represented by a, b and c and the angles COB, COD and BOD hr a 

^ term^ chemical axes, the 

atio a b .CIS termed the chemical parameter ratio ” and the anelas 
a,and y are termed the angles of the chemical axes. 

In a given hexite, such as the compound 6 SiOj, the atomic groups 
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Si 02 may be arranged at each of the six corners of the double pyramid 
P. The valencies between the Si02 molecules are partly in the direc¬ 
tion of the diagonals of the hexagon, i.e. in the direction of the chemical 
axes, and partly in the direction of the edges of the double pyramid. 
It is clear that in a hexagon only a portion of the possible valencies 
can be represented : 


C 



F 


If the atomic groups of a pentite radicle 5 Si02 are supposed to be 
distributed in space, this must be doubled and a double pyramid P' 


c 



described in which the bases ABDE and A'B'D'E' do not coincide, 
but are parallel to each other, though the distance between them is 
infinitely small. At the corners of this pyramid (P'), which possess a 
common chemical CF which cuts the other parallel chemical axes 
AD, BE and AT)', B'E' in the points O and O', the atomic groups of 
two pentites are found. 

The straight lines OA, O'A', and OB, O'B' are .each respectively 


f. 
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equal, and may be represented by a and 6. The straight line 00 is 
equal to O'F and may be represented by c. The pentites thus have a 
chemical parameter ratio a : 6 : c and the angles of their chemical axes 
are analogous to those in the hexites a, /3 and V- 

A compound of the composition 6 Al^Os • 12 SiO^ may be repre- 
sented diagrammatically by 


or 



F E F F 


i.e. the atomic groups in a molecule consisting of several hexites may 
be conceived as analogous to those of a hexite divided in space. The 
following facts should be observed : 

1. All the atomic groups (AI2O3 and Si02) marked C and F in the 
compound in question are found on the axis CF, whereby each four 
AlgO3-groups, as shown by the structural formula, must lie near to 
each other, two pairs of SiO^-groups, on the contrary, are further apart 
from each other. 

2. All the atomic groups (AI2O3 and Si02) marked A and D are on 
the axis AD whereby the AI2O3- and SiO 2-groups are situated precisely 
the same as those on the axis CF. 

3. The atomic groups marked B and E are distributed along the 
axis BE in an analogous manner as in 1 and 2. 

4. Each six atomic groups—either SiO 2 or AlgO^—of the com¬ 
pound are bound by valency forces to their position in space, as is 
shown by the structural formula : special valency forces between the 

Si- and the Al-radicles are also in operation, as may be seen from the 
structural formula. With such an arrangement in space of the hexite 
units, it must clearly occur that the distances between the atoms of 
the two Al-hexites and of the two Si-hexites in the compound are 
unequal. Nevertheless, the difference in the distances between the 
atoms or atomic groups of the various Al- and Si-hexitee is so extremely 
small that the different Al- and Si-hexites in the compotfiid may be 
regarded as fully analogous. 

5. A study of the aluminosilicates and allied chemical compoundB 
shows that side-chains (basic, constitutional, water of cry^allisition, 
etc.) may be attached in the direction of the axes 0F| AD and BE. 

6. If atoms or atomic groups occur at the point O (Fig. P), i.e. 
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in the point at which the three chemical axes cut each other, and are 
combined by valency forces with two, or n, hexites or pentites, the 
(S- and y-complexes are formed (pp. 76 and 241). 

7. The chemical parameter ratio a ; 6 ; c and the size of the angles 
a, ^ and y form the chemical constants and depend upon the size of the 
valency forces between the atomic groups. 

(d) The Hezite-Peutite Law 

The valency forces between the hexite- and pentite-units and 
the radicles themselves (the hexites and pentites) of various sub¬ 
stances are very variable; in many compounds they are so feeble 
that the existence of the hexite-pentite law has naturally been over¬ 
looked until the present. 

It is highly probable that very many compounds (both simple and 
complex) of widely different elements, such as carbon, silicon, alu¬ 
minium, iron, chromium, manganese, the halogens, nitrogen, oxygen, 
etc., exist in the form of hexites and pentites or in combinations of 
these—as has already been shown in the present work. This implies 
that this arrangement of the atoms is neither a mere coincidence nor a 
property of only a few substances, but of matter generally, and on this 
the hexite-pentite law is based and has proved to be of great value in 
stereo-chemistry. 

The hexite and pentite form is not characteristic of only a few 
compounds (aluminosilicates, silico-molybdates, metal-ammonias, etc.) 
but of matter generally. Each chemical compound in the solid state 
is composed of hexites or pentites or combinations of them, the atoms 
or atomic groups being arranged in space in the manner indicated. 
In this manner major and minor valencies occur. 

(e) The Comhination of the Stereo-Hezite-Pentite Theory and the Modem 
Theory of the Stractnre of Grystals 

The stereo-hexite-pentite theory mentioned above, and for the 
sake of brevity termed the “ S.H.P. theory,” may easily be combined 
with the theory of crystalline structure published by Bravais, Eranken- 
heim and Sohncke, by substituting the units of hexites and pentites 
for the formless “ points ” in the latter theory. 

Frankenheim®*®, in his theory of the structure of crystals, has 
regarded these points as molecules from which the crystals form. 
Sohncke®*^, in his theory of the atomic construction of matter, also 
used the word “ point ” as meaning “ molecule.” Sohncke sought to 
prove by priori arguments that if the atomic construction of matter 
is the cause of the structure of crystals, only the present known systems 
of crystals can exist, no others being possible. 

The h^*ite and pentite units are nol equidistant froBa each other, 
as different affinities exist between them, especially if the substance 
under consideration is composed of units of different natures. The 

V 
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distances between the various units, and particularly the differences 
in these distances, are so extremely small that they may be regarded as 
equidistant. If it is assumed that all the molecular lines ” AD, BE 
and CF, on which the hexite and pentite units are distributed, are in 
parallel groups (i.e. all the AD lines are parallel to all the AB lines 
and so onf and that the ‘‘molecular planes ” ABDE and A'B'D'E' 
are parallel to each other, the so-called “network’' and “regular 
system of points,” i.e. the theory of crystalline structure, follows.^®® 

Limits of space prevent a more detailed description of the generally 
accepted theory of the structure of crystals ; this can be obtained 
from the published literature on the subject. It may, however, be 
noted that this theory is generally accepted because it is in full agree¬ 
ment with numerous properties of crystals- Thus it was found, as a 
result of this theory, that altogether 14 kinds of parallelopipedonal 
arrangements are geometrically possible and that only seven classes of 
crystals can exist which can be distinguished by their symmetry. This 
result is in agreement with experience. The seven different arrange¬ 
ments in space of the molecules show the same symmetrical ratios 
as the seven classes of crystals show in regard to cohesion. 

It may be inferred a priori that, as this theory of crystalline 
structure does not postulate any bonds (affinity forces) between the 
units of the crystal, i.e. between the atoms or atomic groups, and pays 
no regard to the nature of these units, it cannot explain many of the 
constitutional properties of crystals. Thus, according to the “ network 
theory” all crystals which crystallise regularly must be optically 
isotropic, yet such crystals are known which are optically diaxial, i.e. 
anisotropic. This theory also fails to explain other properties of 
crystals which are probably of a constitutional nature, such as the 
difference in ^behaviour of a crystal in two different positions such as 
is shown by its solution and change of temperature under the action of 
an electric current, and by the existence of two crystals built in 
opposite ways and polarising circularly in opposite directions. Sohncke 
endeavoured to explain this last property crystaUographically by 
means of new hypotheses. 

previously explained, it is possible to combine the stereo-hexite- 
pentite theory with the modern theory of the structure of crystals. It 
is by no means improbable that the weaknesses in the modem theory 
of the structure of crystals may be overcome by its combination with 
the S.H.P. theory. To ascertain this it is now necessary to see how 
the facts agree with the S.H.P. theory. 

(/) The Stereo-HexitedPentite Theory and the Fachi 
A, Di- and Poly-morphism and Hauy's Law 

It follows from the theory |hat a given compound such as C^COjt 
may e^st m either the hexitp or pentite form if it is in the solid state. 
The mmimum molecular weight of this substance when in the solid 
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state may therefore correspond to (CaC 03 )g or (CaCOa)^, or if both 
hexite and pentite radicles exist in the same molecule, other compounds, 
such as (CaCOs)!,, (CaCOa)^^, etc., are possible. The actual existence 
of simple acids and salts in the form of hexites and pentites has been 
shown in a number of cases in the chapter on “ The H.P. Theory and 
the Constitution of Simple Acids ” (p. 268). In the following formulae, 
which may lead to a theoretical minimum of molecular weight, it will 
be found that simple salts may consist of hexites and pentites and 
their combinations : 

In this connection the composition of the following borates®** is 
interesting : 


Boronatrocalcite. NajO • 2 CaO - 5 BjOa • 1*2 HjO 

Ascharite . 6MgO- 3 B.O, • 2H,0 

Pandermite. 2 CaO • 3 BjOs • 3 H,0 

Colemanite. 2 CaO • 3 BjOs • 6 H,0 

Franklandite . NaaO-CaO- 3B,0,- 7H,0 

Hydroboracite. Mgo • CaO' 3 B,Os • 6 H,0 

Larderellite . 2 (NH4).0 • SBaO,- 8H,0 

Kaliborite . K,0 • 4 MgO • 11 B,0, • 12 H,0 


The minimum molecular weight of some phosphates, arsenates and 
vanadates may be found from the composition of the minerals of the 
apatite group :®*® 


f9 CaO • 3 P,0. • CaPl. 

Apatite .9 CaO • 3 P,0. • CaCl. 

(.9 CaO • 3 P.0, • Ca(Cl, FI). 

Pyromorphite . 9 PbO • 3 P.O, • CaCl, 

Polyspharite . 9 R'D • 3 P.O. • CaQ, (R"=Pb, Ca) 

Mimetesite . 9 PbO • 3 As.O, • PbCl, 

Kampylite . 9 PbO • 3 RiO, • Pba. (R'^=P, 

Vanadinite. 9 PbO • 3 V.O, • PbCl. 

Endlichite . 9Pb0-3R;0. • PbCl. (R''=As, Vd) 


Hexites and pentites may also be formed from the molecules SiOj, 
TiOi, ZrOj, I'ejOa, AlgOa and from the atoms S, Se, P, C, etc. All 
these substances, when in the form of hexites or pentites, have, 
nevertheless, the empirical formulae SiOa, TiOj, etc. Hence such 
hexites and pentites must be distinguished from each other by means of 
their crystalline form, hardness, specific gravity, behaviour towards 
reagents, etc- In a certain sense it may be stated that the substances 
CaCOs, SiO,, TiOj, otc. are di- or poly-iporphous; in reality they form 
chemically different substances. 

This consequence of the theory may be fully and completely proved 
by the facts. From the large airyrunt of published information 
respecting poljrmorphous substances®**^ the foUowing may be quoted : 

Calcium carbonate (“ CaCOs ”): hexagonal-rhcmhohedric as calcite 
(caltBpar),**^ rhombic as aragoipte.**® ' * 

Strontium carbonate {“SsCO3 ”y: dimorphous.®** ,, 

Silica (“ SiOs ”): hexagonal%apezohedric-tetratohedric as quartz. 
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hexagonal as a-tridymite/®^ rhombic as j8-tridymite. Von Lasaulx®®^ 
and Schuster®®^ have regarded /8-tridymite as triclinic; Mallard®®^, on 
the contrary, has shown that jS-tridymite crystallises rhombically and 
Arzruni®®^ and Groth®®® agree with him. Silica also crystallises regularly 
as a-cristobaiite®®’ and tetragonally as /3-cristobalite.®®® 

Titanic oxide (“ Ti02 : tetragonal as rutile,®®® tetragonal as anas- 
tase,®^® rhombic as brookite®^^ or arkansite and as edisonite.®^® Haute- 
feuille®^® has prepared anastase artificially at 860°, brookite between 
860° and 1000° and rutile at a higher temperature. 

Sul'phur (“S’^): rhombic,®^^ a-monoclinic,®^® /3-monoclinic,®^® 
y-monoclinic (?),®^’ hexagonal®^® and as black sulphur.’'®^® 

Ferric Sulphide (‘"FeSa”): regular pentagonal hemihedric as 
pyrite,®®® rhombic as marcasite.®^^ 

An interesting light is thrown by the S.H.P. theory on the cause of 
the dimorphism of the compounds with the empirical formula FeSa- 
These sulphides may be compared with oxygen compounds from 
which the oxygen has been removed. For instance, the following 
compounds, with the ratio E : S == 1 : 2 are theoretically possible : 

(а) lJR"0-3R/"0a*16S03 

(б) 3R/"03*12S0, 

(c) 3R"0 • 6 SO, 

If the oxygen is struck out and Fe" is substituted for R" and Fe'" for 
E'", the following compounds will be produced : 

(а) 14 Fe^ • 3 Fe,"' • 15 S = 7.6 FeS^ 

(б) 3Fe3'"-12S = 6 FeS^ 

(c) 3Fe" -68 = 3 FeS^ 

In other words, three different compounds with the empirical formula 
FeSg are possible. In the first, one-fifth of the iron must be present 
in the ferrous state, the remainder being ferric; in the second all the 
iron is in the ferric state, and in the third compound the whole of the 
iron is in the ferrous state. 

According to Brown® only one-fifth of the iron in pyrite is in the 
ferrous state, whilst in marcasite it is all in this state, i.e. the structural 
formula a is that of pyrites, and c is that of marcasite. The b form of 
FeSg is not, at present, known. Brown assigns to pjrrite the following 
improbable formula: 

Fe 


F Fe Fe Fe 
/\ /\ 

s s—s s s s—s s 


Other metals whose compounds occur in “ ous ai^d ic ” states— 
such as cobalt^ nickel, etc.—^must form analogous compounds with the 
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general formula RS 2 . In short, compounds with the general formula 
RS 2 must be di- or poly-morphous. 

This treatment of the sulphides leads to new ideas as to their 
constitution, and it would be interesting, did space permit, to calculate 
the formulae from the analyses of such compounds and to study their 
properties in the light of this theory. 

The simple elements Se, P, As, C, Sn, Zn, Fe, Ir, Pd, Ag, etc., occur 
in various forms, as do also the compounds: (NHJgSiFle, KgSnFlg, 
ZnS, HgS, FeS^, AgaSbSg, Fe^Og, Sb^Oa, As^Oa, NH4NO3, KNO3, 
LiNOa, AI2O3 • Si 02 , NagO • AI0O3 • 3 SiOg, NaaO • AI2O3 • 4 SiOa, 
KgO • AI 2 O 3 • 2 SiOa, CaO • AI 2 O 3 • 2 SiOg, etc. 

According to the S.H.P. theory each chemical compound in the 
solid state must have its own definite a :b : c ratio and its own a, 13 and 
y angles; i.e. it must have its own crystalline form. According to this 
theory it is improbable that a single substance can change its crystal¬ 
line form. This agrees in a remarkable way with the law stated by 
the well-known mineralogist Hauy®^® in 1801, to the effect that one 
and the same substance, in a chemical sense, can occur in only one 
form.” 

Berthollet®24 opposed Hauy’s view and suggested that the forms of 
crystals are accidental and are independent of their chemical com¬ 
position. In support of this he referred to the two minerals aragonite 
and calcite, which have both the same chemical composition (CaCOa), 
yet differ in crystalline form. Hauy next suggested that the difference 
in the crystalline form of these two minerals might be due to the 
presence of strontium in aragonite, though he failed to find strontium 
in some aragonites, and was eventually obliged to abandon this 
suggestion. In spite of opposition, Hauy refused to abandon his 
“ law ” and maintained that the calcspar-aragonite problem must be 
capable of some other explanation. Since 1821, however, Hauy’s laW 
has been ne^ected on account of the discovery, in that year, by 
Mitscherlich®^® of two forms of sodium phosphate H 2 NaP 04 • HgO. 

Mitscherlich®^® held that any substance—elementary or compound 
—can occur in two different crystalline forms. This view, which was 
based on the occurrence of two sodium phosphates with the formula 
H 2 NaP 04 *H 20 and of various elements in several forms, is clearly 
incorreot, as de facto these are chemically different compounds, aU 
of which possess the same empirical formula. 

It was only towards the close of the nineteenth century that a 
number of investigators concluded that Hauy's law is correct. Thus, 
Geuther®^’ endeavoured to find the cause of the dimorphism of CaCOs 
in the existence of a “ di-carbonic acid ” H 4 C 2 O 6 and a mono-carbonic 
acid ” HgCOa I li© assigned to calcite and aragonite the following 
strtM^ural formulae : 

Calcite. 
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and 


K^<oXo> 

Aragonite. 


The credit for an explanation of di- or poly-morphism by means 
of an assumption which agrees with the S.H.P. theory is due to 
O. Lehmann®^®. This is based on numerous experiments. He concluded 
that the chemical molecules within the physical molecule are combined 
with each other—even though loosely; and that different modifications 
of a polymeric substance are really different substances. 

As the result of his experiments, Lehmann was led to a ‘"re¬ 
discovery of Hauy’s law which he stated in the following terms : 

1. No substance has more than one crystalline form. If two 
substances have different crystalline forms they are different substances 
chemically, no matter whether they are atomic or molecular compounds. 

2. No substance has more than one state of aggregation. The so- 
called “ three states ’’ of aggregation of some substances really repre¬ 
sent three chemically different substances. 


B. Isomorphism in the light of the S.H.P. Theory 

Substances which are chemically related and those having an 
analogous constitution must clearly be related in their crystalline 
form. Such a connection between the crystalline form and chemical 
composition may be inferred from the S.H.P. theory, but its existence 
was discovered as early as 1819 by Mitscherlich®^®. Whilst examining 
phosphates and arsenates Mitscherlich observed that the salts of both 
phosphoric and arsenic acids frequently have the same form; he 
concluded that the chemical and crystalline forms are interdependent 
and proposed the term “ isomorphism ’’ for this phenomenon. 

From the S.H.P. theory it also follows that isomorphous compounds 
have similar, but not absolutely identical chemical and geometrical 
constants {a :b :c and a, /3, y). As the geometrical constants depend 
on the valency forces between the units and these vary with different 
units, the geometrical constants of analogously constituted substances 
which contain somewhat different constituents must clearly show 
certain differences. Hence, if the substances have not precisely the 
same composition they cannot be regarded as of identical crystalline 
form even though they are apparently quite isomorphous. Groth®®® 
has shown that, with more accurate instruments, the angles of crystals 
of isomorphous substances are found to be very nearly^ but not abso¬ 
lutely, equal to each other. 

The isomorphism discovered by Mitscherlich was found to occur in 
aU mineral groups, and such minerals are therefore arranged into 
groups of crystallographically related substances. Amongst the most 
important of these are the widely distributed minerals of the felspar 
group, which have a remarkable resemblance to each other in their 
crystalline form and other physical characteristics. Schuster's®®^ 
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investigations have shown that in a large number of felspars (plagio- 
clases) the optical properties show these substances to be capable of 
arrangement in a definite series. 

Under the name “ tourmaline ” are grouped a number of minerals 
which, with the instruments available, appear to agree completely in 
their crystalline form and are, therefore, regarded as isomorphous. 
Mica, clintonite, etc., form similar groups. Chemists and mineralogists 
have been very energetic in endeavouring to explain the isomorphism 
of such minerals in terms of chemical structure, but so far they have 
found no generally satisfactory solution to this problem. Thus, 
Rammelsberg®^^^ early as 1850, pointed out a relationship between 
the monoclinic orthoclase and the triclinic minerals albite, oligoclase, 
labradorite and anorthite. According to him these minerals closely 
resemble each other in their geometrical form and do not differ from 
each other more than do other isomorphous substances. They also 
show a great similarity in their physical properties, but chemically 
they show such differences that “ chemists consider that a separation 
is essential.” On another occasion Rammelsberg®^® pointed out the 
similarity of the tourmalines crystaUographically, though, according 
to him, they are quite unrelated chemically. In his opinion, the 
tourmalines consist of silicates of varying degrees of saturation which 
are combined in different ways and yet are isomorphous, i.e. they are 
of very similar form. 

In order to explain the relationship between the crystalline form 
and the chemical composition of minerals of the felspar group, Tscher- 
mak assumed that the felspars were isomorphous mixtures of two 
silicates—albite and anorthite—^to which he gave the following formula: 

Albite .NaAlSiSiaOg 

Anorthite ... iCaAlAlSiaOs 

All triclinic felspars are, according to Tschermak, simply mixtures 
of albite and anorthite in all imaginable proportions, so that a con¬ 
tinuous series is possible. Although this felspar theory has proved of 
great value for the systematic study of analyses of the felspars, it has 
been powerfully opposed from several sides. As a matter of fact, 
there is always some K, Mg, and ferrous and ferric iron in felspars which 
do not occur in the mixtures ; i.e the felspars cannot contain these 
substances if they are simply mixtures of albite and anorthite. After 
prolonged discussion, extending over some years, Tschermak’s theory 
is now accepted by most mineralogists, particularly since Schuster®®^ 
has shown that the plagioclases may be made to form a series based on 
their optical properties and that for each composition of the limiting 
members there is a definite optical behaviour which is reminiscent of 
either albite or anorthite.®®® 

As the miscibility of albite and anorthite—^which are not analogous 
in their chemical composition—^appears plausible from a chemical 
point of view, attempts have been made in other directions to fimd 
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structural formulae for the mixed members of the felspars—albite and 
anorfchite—so that they appear to have a chemical as well as a crystallo¬ 
graphic relationship. For instance, Clarke*®® has suggested the follow¬ 
ing formulae ; 


/[SijO,] = Na, 
AlASi,0,] = A 1 
\[Si,0,] = A 1 

Albite. 


/[SiOJ = Ca Ca = [SiO 
AlASiOJ s A1 A1 = [SiOJ-^Al 
XCSiOJ = A 1 A1 = [SiO,]/ 

Anorthite. 


Here he clearly assumes the possibility of an isomorphous replace¬ 
ment of the tetravalent groups (Si 04 ) and (SisOg). Groth^^^, on the 
contrary, suggests the following formulae for the same substances : 


Si\o_A]/0\gi == 0 

i./o— Na 
^^0 

Albite. 


X\o—Al—0—A1 


0 


0 




0 


^0 


Anorthite. 


Attempts have also been made to explain the relationship between 
the crystalline form and the chemical composition of the tourmalines 
on the assumption that hypothetical members of the series exist. 
Jannasoh®^® has given the following simple formula for the “ isomor¬ 
phous mixture series ” : 

Si Si 



0 Ov /O 0 0 0 
* Al^ I I I 


ERR 


i 


R R R 


B = 0 

This does not agree with all the ratios of SiOj: BjOj actually 
found in tourmalines. Clarke*®*, on the contrary, assumes the following 
hypothetical members for the tourmaline series which are analogously 
constituted; these approach more closely to the actual facts ; 


I. 


/SiOi = Rj 
Al^iO* = A1 
\SiO 4 = A1 - 


•BO, 


A1 — BO. = NaH 

I 

/Si04 = Al —BO, 
Al^iO. = A1 
\SiO 4 = Al 


II. 

/Si04 = MgH 
Al^i04 = MgH 
\SiO 4 = Al — BO, 

I 

Al —BO. = NaH 

I 

/SiO, = Al — BO, 
Al^iO. = Al 
\SiO 4 = Al 
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III. 

/Si04 = MgH 
Al^iO* = MgH 
\Si04 = Al —BOa 


IV. 

/Si04 = MgH 
Al^iO* = MgH 
\Si04 = Al —BO, 


A1 — BOa = NaB 

/Si04 = Al — BOa 
AJ^Si04 = MgH 
\SiO 4 = Al 


Al —B03 = NaH 

/SiOa = Al — BOa 
Al^Si04 = MgH 
\SiO 4 = MgH 


It is interesting to see what is the genetic relationship between all 
the members of the felspar groups, both crystallographically and 
physically, in the light of the S.H.P. theory. The calculation of the 
formulae of a large number of analyses of the felspar group (see 
Appendix) shows that they may be regarded as salts of the following 
acids : 

I II II I 


-<(Si! R I Si j Si |B[Siy 


J J 1 .1 


Si R Si Si R Si 

—\/\/ v 


K^Si I R I Si j Si I R j Si\= 
ll"~\/-\/“li 


D. (a) Si R Si Si R Si 


D. (6) Si R Si I Si R Si 


A. 8 H.O • 6 AlaO, • 22 SiO, 

B. 7H,0*5Ala0a-24Si0. 

C. 9HaO-6Al,O,*20Si0, 

D. 12 H,0 ’ 6 AlaOa • 24 SiO, 


Two isomeric compounds D are shown; isomers of the other 
hydrates are clearly possible. 

As has already been shown, each of these types can produce a 
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whole series of hydrates. Strictly speaking, the formulated felspars of 
these different types are salts of various hydrates. 

The hydrates here nientioned are, in a certain sense, the maximal 
hydrates of the felspars of these types, with a maximum proportion of 
“ water of constitution ” or of acid hydroxyls. 

From this representation of the structure of the felspars the 
following inferences—^which are in agreement with previous experi¬ 
ments—^may be drawn : 

1. There is a genetic relationship between the various members of 
the series, both physically and chemically, i.e. there is a similarity in 
their crystallographic, optical (see Schuster) and other physical 
properties. 

2. The proportion of potassium, magnesium and iron (the last 
named in various states of oxidation) in some felspars is appreciable. 

3. The maximum proportion of base + water of constitution in 
some felspars is explicable ; e.g. the presence in salt 50 of the A type 
of 6 MO • 2 H 2 O ; the presence of 7 MO • 6 HgO in No. 145 of type D 
and of 9 MO • 3 HgO in No. 146 of the same type (see Appendix). 

4. These structural formulae also provide an explanation how it is 
that if the content of base is divided as in formula a (C axis) a different 
system will be produced than would occur if the base were in the 
positions shown in h (i.e. nearer the A and B axes); i.e. the formation of 
monoclinic and triolinio felspars may be readily understood. The 
formula h is that relating to the triclinic felspars. 

The general crystalline form of a large number of compounds, such 
as those of type a, is explicable by means of their common kernel or 
core. 

Analogous relationships are also observable in the minerals of the 
tourmaline group (see Appendix). 

It is interesting to note that Eetgerg®^® had previously suggested 
that the isomorphism of the members of various silicate groups may be 
completely explained by means of a large, common kernel or core. 
‘‘ If we regard them as containing such a molecular cote, it is at once 
clear that the secondary atoms may be regarded as chemically analo¬ 
gous. No matter whether the molecules which adhere to the large core 
are small, like H 2 O, CaO or NHg, or whether they contain 6 or 7 
molecules aq., the chief fact is that the common core reveals itself 
clearly in the crystalline form.” 

These opinions on the constitutions of the felspars, tourmalines, 
etc., were not without influence, for even simple compounds of which 
the analyses lead to simple formulae have been regarded by many 
writers as though they were mixtures, i.e. as composed of substances 
mixed in capricious proportions and not combined in stoichiometrical 
quantities- Others have regarded substances as “ isomorphous 
mixtures ” even when they have shown them to be composed in 
definite stoichiometrical proportions. As an instance of this the 
‘‘ mix-crystals of sulphurous salts investigated by Fock®^^ m%y be 
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mentioned,particularly the ammonium salts (NH 4)20 • S 2 O 5 • IJHgO, 
and the salts with the general formula R "0 • SjOs • ^ H^O (where 
R"=Zn, Cd, Fe, Ni, Co and Mn) which Fock has examined crystallo- 
graphically. In spite of the fact that these “ mix-crystals ” contain 
their various constituents in stoichiometrical proportions, Fock 
regarded them as “ isomorphous mixtures.” 

The following salts were obtained by Fock : 

I. 1. 4 (NH4)20 • ZnO - 5 S,0« 

2 4 (NH4)20 • FeO • 5 S,0, 

3. 4(NH4),0- NiO - 5SjO« 

4 4(NH4),0- CoO - SS^O* 

5. 4(NH4)jO- MnO- 5 SjO* 

II. 6. 3 (NH4),0 • 2 CdO - 5 S.O. 

III. 7. 16 (NH4)»0 • 6 FeO -22 8,04 

IV. 8. 18 (NH4),0 • 4 ZnO • 22 8,0, 

On re-calculating Fock’s figures the following Table is obtained : 


compound 

(}m4),o 
per cent. 

ao 

per cemt. 

(]Sr!E[4)sS30o 
•li HaO 
per cent. 

rtSaOo 

per c^t. 

Total 

Mol.- 

ratjlo 

NH 4 • Zn-Salt 







(a) Tabular crystals 

18.47 

6.39 

79.19 

19.90 

99.09 

4:1 

18.64 

6.44 

79.93 

20.07 

100.00 


(b) Prismatic crystals . 

18.82 

6.82 

80.7b 

18.12 

98.83 

9:2 

19.02 

5.92 

81.57 

18.43 

100.00 


(NH 4 ) • Cd-Salt • 

14.34 

16.40 

61.50 

38.36 

99.86 

3:2 

13.97 

17.15 

59.89 

40.11 

100.00 


NH 4 • Fe-Salt 

(a) Crystal from tbe solution 

16.81 

8.12 

72.09 

27.43 

99.52 

8:3 

1 FeO : 1 . 

17.11 

7.88 

73.36 

26.64 

100.00 


(b) Crystal from the solution 

18.73 

5.89 

80.32 

19.90 

100.22 

4:1 

1 FeO : 4 (NH 4)20 . 

18.77 

6.77 

80.51 

19.49 

100.00 


NH 4 -Ni-Salt .... 

18.64 

6.74 

79.94 

18.86 

99.00 

4: 1 


J8.73 

5.97 

80.34 

19.66 

100.00 


NH 4 -Co-Salt .... 

18.69 

5.73 

80.15 

18.86 

99.01 

4:1 


18.73 

5,97 

80.34 

19.66 

100.00 


NH 4 -Mn-Salt .... 

18.41 

5.63 

78.95 

19.23 

98.18 

4:1 


18.79 

6.69 

80.58 

19.42 

100.00 



The molecular ratios shiWWi above differ slightly from Fock’s ; he 
obtained a series corresponding chiefly to 4 (NH4)20 • R"0 • SS^Os. 
According to him the geometrical ratios of these salts are : 


IJH 4 • Zn Salt 

ina:« • ca sait 

ITH 4 • Fe Salt 
NH4 « Ni Salt 
- Co Salt 
NH4 • Mn Salt 


Compoimd 


a:b; c 




2.0597 : 1 : 1.2042 
2.1299 : 1 : 1.2263 
2.0664 : 1 : 1.1907 
2.0643 : 1 ; 1.2077 
2.0594 : 1 : 1.2046 
2.1289 : 1 : 1.2173 


90° 52' 
90° 49' 
90°51' 
90° 56' 
90° 64' 
90° 19' 


These figures do not indicate ‘‘ isomorphous mixtures/’ but 
definite chemical compounds in which may clearly be seen the charac¬ 
teristic which is so often observed in pentites, viz. that one-fifth of 
the units behave differently from the remainder. 


library 
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Rammelsberg®^^ has also shown that the components of ‘‘iso- 
morphons mixtures ” have a relatively simple relationship to each 
other ; from this hfe concluded that they must be regarded as molecular 
compounds with a simple and rational molecular ratio. 

The influence of Tschermak’s theory of the constitution of some 
felspars has been very great and some chemists and mineralogists have 
even used it to explain the crystallographic relationship between the 
members of a series of other complex silicates. In this way, the 
minerals of the scapolite group with its end-members consisting of 
mejonite Ca 4 AleSi 6025 and marialiteNa 4 Al 3 Si 9024 Cl; the amphibole 
group with actinolite (Mg. Fe) 3 CaSi 40 i 2 and syntagmatite 
SisOia)®^^ as end metals, the clLatonite, mica, orthochlorite and other 
groups have been regarded as isomorphous or morphotropic®^® 
mixtures. No one appears to have been troubled by the thought 
that many of the so-called mix-crystals of this series are still un¬ 
known. 

Rammelsberg®^® sharply protested against this generalisation of 
Tschermak’s theory with which he did not agree, but he was unable to 
convince many people of the truth of his protest. It is clear that, if the 
Tschermak theory were correct, it would be of general application and 
would not apply to merely a single group of minerals,as is found 
to be the case. The great difficulty in the way of accepting the theory 
that these substances are isomorphous mixtures is to be found in some 
facts which this theory cannot explain and which are in direct con¬ 
tradiction to it. Thus, Retgers®^^ endeavoured to produce mix- 
crystals from the salts KH 2 PO 4 and NH 4 H 2 PO 4 , and according to this 
theory he should have obtained an “ unbroken series of mixtures.’^ 
As a matter of fact, he was only able to obtain mixtures ” containing 
100 to 80 per cent, of potassium salt to 0 to 20 per cent, of the ammonium 
salt, and 20 to 0 per cent, of the former to 80 to 100 per cent, of the 
latter. He could not obtain any intermediate compound containing 
75 to 25 per cent, of the potassium salt and 25 to 75 per cent, of the 
ammonium salt. In endeavouring to prepare mix-crystals of KCIO 3 
and TICIO 3 the same investigator®®® again failed to obtain a continuous 
series. The crystals produced contained either 0 to 36-3 or 97*93 to 100 
molecular per cents of the first salt. Between these limits of 36*3 
and 97*93 there was a gap of nearly 62 molecular: per cents. H. 
Schultze®®^ in preparing mix-crystals of PbMo 04 and PbCr 04 has 
found that these only unite in certain definite proportions. 

Negative results have also been obtained by several other investi¬ 
gators such as Wyrouboff®®^ (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 and (NH 4 ) 2 Cr 04 , 

Topso^®®® with BeS 04 - and BeSe 04 - 4 H 2 O. No explanatioii 

of these facts, which are in direct opposition to the theory of isomot- 
phous mixed crystals, has yet been found. Yet these facts are not 
merely explicable by, but are direct consequences of the H.P. theory 
when the following are taken into consideration : 

1 . Tammann’s chemical and physio-chemical investigations have 
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shown that, in accordance with the H.P. theory, the OH-groups in the 
hydrates 


(iM 




(a) 

3 HjO • 3 PjOj 


(b) 

5 H,0 • 5 P.Os 


5 H,0 • 8 P,Os 


behave differently ; in a J, in & i-, and in c f behave differently from 
the remainder (see pp. 268 and 269). For this reason Tammann was 
only able to obtain from the hydrate o the salts Na^O • 2 KjO • 3 P^Os 
and K^O * 2 ] 5 ira 20 • 3 PjOs, and could not prepare i Na^O • 2 iK 20 • 
3 PaOs and i K^O • 2| Na^O • 3 PgOs in this manner. 

Further, in these alkali-salts of the hydrate a, only J of the base 
conducts positive electricity and K 4 (POs )8 passes off as an anion. 

In the compound (NH^)^© • 4 (NH 4)20 • SPjOg, i of the base 
behaves differently from the remainder (p. 269) both chemically and 
physio-chemically. Thus, only f of the (NH 4)20 can be replaced by a 
base, the compounds ( 1 ^ 4)20 • 4 R 2 O • 5 P 2 O 5 (R'=Na, Li) being 
formed; only -J- of the base atoms conduct electricity. From the 
composition 3R"0 • 2 Na 20 • 8 P 2 OS (R"=Mg, Ca, Mn) it may be 
seen that in the hydrate c, f of the base behave differently from the 
rest. 

2 . The minerals of the epidote group have the general formula : 

2 H,0 • 8 CaO • 6 R/^'O, • 12 SiO, (R'" = Al, Fe), 
and the structural formula : 

II I I 11 

=/\/V\/N= 

II I I II 

In the R-hexites, J of the R-atoms must clearly behave differently 
from the others. As a matter of fact, the end-members of this mixed 
series (see Appendix) are : 

II I I II 

ISi A1 AllSil 


2 HjO • 8 CaO • 5 Al.O, • Fe^O, • 12 SiO, 

and 

II I I II 

_|Si| Fel Fe |SiU 

II I I II 

2 H,0 • 8 CaO • 4 Fe*0» • 2 A1,0, • 12 SiO» 

Members with 5.6 AI2O3 • 0-5 FejOa or 5 Fca O3 • AI2O3 are unknown. 
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These facts lead to the conclusion that, in many cases, the pro¬ 
duction of a continuous series of mixtures without any gaps is chemi¬ 
cally impossible. In this way the experimental results obtained by 
Retgers, Schultze, Wyrouboff, Topsoe and others may not only be 
explained, but can .actually be predicted from the H.P. theory. For 
instance, Schultze’s experiments on the production of mix-crystals from 
PbMoO^ and PbCr 04 lead to the result shown in the following Table : 


Constituenta 

Mol.% 

Mols. 

Mol. X 

Mols. 

Mol. % 

Mols. 

Crystalline 

Colour 

PbMoO* and 

PbCr 04 

74 

12 

m 

4 

58 

3 

j- tetragonal 

red 

26 

4 

34 

2 

42 

2 

PbMoO^ and 

PbCr 04 

27 

6 

10 

2 

— 

— 

monoclinic 

yellow 

73 

16 

90 

18 

— 

— 


Schultze thus obtained two series of salts which may be distinguished 
by their crystalline form and colour, viz : 

L 1. 16Pb0-12Mo03' 4CrOb 

2. 6PbO- 4 M 0 O 3 * 2Cr03 

3. 5PbO- SMoOa- 2Cr03 

IL 4. 22PbO- 6Mo03-16Cr03 

5. 20PbO- 2Mo03-18Cr03 

The difference in the crystalline form and the colour of the crystals 
obtained from a mixture of PbMo 04 and PbCr 04 can be explained. 
These properties are closely related to the chemical constitution of 
these substances : the tetragonal form and red colour are character¬ 
istic of hexites and pentites in molybdenum compounds in which this 
metal is partly replaced by Cr, and the monoclinic form and yellow 
colour are natural to chromium hexites and pentites in which part of 
the metal has been replaced by Mo. There is also another good reason 
why Schultze could not obtain a continuous series of mixtures from 
lead molybdate and chromate, viz. in Mo- and Cr-hexites and pentites 
one portion of the atoms behaves differently from tht others on substitu¬ 
tion, This behaviour is clearly shown in the compounds obtained by 
Schultze. 

The present fashion for considering that “ isomorphous mixtures ’’ 
are not chemical compounds is partly due to the influence of Ber- 
thollet®^^, who, starting with the idea that chemical reactions depend 
on the masses present, reached the conclusion that in a compound 
consisting of two or more atoms the extent to which the reaction 
proceeds will depend on the number of atoms available, provided that 
no special conditions interfere with the mass-action.®®^ From thm 
conclusion, Berthollet argued that substances usually enter into 
combination in variable quantities according to the conditions under 
which the reaction occurs. 

Proust opposed this view of Berthollet’s and the difference between 
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tliem was eventually ended by the definite proof of the constancy of 
the combinations. It appeared, however, as if Nature had produced 
both “privileged” (combined in stoichiometrical proportions) and 
“unprivileged” compounds (isomorphous mixtures which are not 
combined in definite proportions and obey the mass-law of Berthollet). 
This is not the case ; on the contrary. Nature has formed all definite 
compounds—^including th4 so-called “mixtures”—according to one 
and the same law. 

The following observations, made by John Huntfc, with regard 
to the harmony and obedience to definite laws which are always found 
in Nature are well worth quoting here : 

'^How often we stumble against what we think are irregularities in 
Nature ! How often we fancy that the chain is brbken just because we 
cannot see each link in the chain and because the incompleteness of 
our knowledge prevents our seeing the syfnmetry of the whole ! When¬ 
ever it is given to a uptan to see harmony wh^e previously only discord 
was apparent, or to find a relationship where formerly it was only 
guessed at but could not be proved, then, in my opinion, is it the 
urgent duty of such an one to show the harmony he sees in natural 
phenomena. He should do this for many reasons, not the least 
important of which is that the discovery .of such harmony gives us all 
courage to tread the path of Truth. The discovery of new harmony, 
however small, lifts for a moment the shadow which ordinarily over¬ 
hangs the Truth and hides it from our gaze.” 

These golden words of so great a scientist often recur to the minds 
of the authors of the present volume, when they realise that, at last, 
it has been permitted to them to remove completely the artificial 
division set up by Proust, more than a century ago, when he divided 
matter into “combinations ” and “dissolutions,” the former including 
definite chemical “compounds” and the latter molecular “ combina¬ 
tions ” in which the proportions appeared to be so irregular as to be 
the sport of chance, i.e. subitances which do not appear to obey the 
law of constant proportions. 

Soon after Proust had set up this artificial division (i.e. his system¬ 
atic classification of matter into compounds and “mixtures ”), Ber¬ 
thollet ppposed it and asked the following pertinent questions : 
“Wherein shall we peek the rSason why the ^ compounds ’ are formed 

# by the uniting of their constituents in constant proportions, whilst in 

* ‘combinations’ the ration are variable and apparently due to 
chance ? Is th© force which effects the union of a metal with sulphur 
or oxygen different from that which forms more complex substances 
out of these simpler compounds ? ” 

Prom the nature of these two questions it is clear that Berthollet 
was fully convinced of the essential unity of the natural law involved. 
There is an old philosophical dictum Tiatura nonfacit saltum, quoted by 
Darwin in introducing his Theory of Descent,in respect of the Harmony 
which pervades the Cosmos, about which Newton wrote in so illumin- 
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ating a manner, and regarded by Berthollet, in his classicalEssai de 
statiqne chimie,” as applying with equal truth to the world of atoms. 
This idea was so firmly fixed in the mmd of Berthollet that he did not 
hesitate to oppose Proust’s dualistic conception and to insist on the 
unity of the force of chemical attraction. At the same time, it is only 
fair to state that Proust himself recognised something of the truth in 
Berthollet’s contention when he wrote : “ I do not wish to press this 
matter unduly lest I lose my way in a place which is not too brightly 
illuminated by facts. The forces which produce both kinds of com¬ 
pounds may or may not be the same, but it is at least true that the re¬ 
sults are so different that they must not be grouped indiscriminately, even 
though Nature itself has placed only an indefinite line between them.” 

Since it has been shown in innumerable cases that the law of 
constant proportions—^which Proust applied to only a limited number 
of substances—^is capable of indefinite extension since Dalton’s 
discovery of the law of multiple proportions, the statement of Ber- 
thoUet quoted above becomes increasingly important and efforts 
should be made with increasing earnestness to establish the general 
application of the Proust-Dalton law. Even if this cannot yet be 
accomplished because of the many substances, such as glass, colloids, 
etc., which are regarded as solid solutions, it does not prove exceptions 
to natural laws, for no such exceptions can exist; it is merely the 
incompleteness of chemical theory which prevents the natural laws 
involved from being properly understood or defined so far as these 
apparent exceptions are concerned. 

It is certainly surprising that none of the critics have pointed out 
this advantage of the H.P. theory, and it is even more remarkable 
that Allen and Shepherd should consider it a drawback of the theory. 
Thus, they state in their review of the German edition of this work: ^^7 
“An important fact in this connection has been . . . completely 
overlooked. We are now in possession of many facts which show that 
it is never wise to assume that silicates are chemical compounds. For 
instance, to take a well-known example, the felspars are solid solutions 
and any theory of structure to be complete must show the permanency 
which is characteristic of the properties of true compounds as distinct 
from the maxima and rninima of mere groupings.” These critics 
further state that: “ The authors never distinguish, and this is most 
important, between purely chemical changes and changes of an 
entirely physical nature.” 

The reply to these statements is that there is no need specially to 
distinguish between chemical compounds and the so-called isomorphous 
mixtures or solid solutions, as the distinction is perfectly clear ! It 
would also have been much better if the critics had quoted at least a 
few of the many facts which show that it is never wise to assume 
that silicates are chemical compounds,” so that the precise value of 
this statement of theirs might be ascertained. As only the felspars are 
mentioned, any criticism must, for the moment, be restricted to these. 
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Now, on studying the structural formulae of the felspars (p. 297) 
carefully, it is easy to see that almost without exception they are 
referable to one type. These formulae also show how various sub¬ 
stances in other groups of siliceous compounds can be formed from 
the felspars or vice versd ; they indicate the physical relationship of all 
these compounds with reference to crystalline form, optical properties, 
specific gravity, etc. On the other hand, the assumption that felspars 
are solid solutions ’’ explains none of these things. How can Allen 
and Shepherd explain in the light of their theory of solid solution the 
properties of felspars which are described in paragraphs numbered 2, 
3 and 4 on page 298 ? For what reasons should the felspars be treated 
in a different manner from other shicates and not regarded as definite 
chemical compounds ? Is the force which, in the case of certain 
silicates, forms definite chemical compounds, different from that which 
forms the so-called ‘‘ solid solutions ” from simple silicates ? 

Many fights between chemical dualism and monism have occurred 
in the past and the victory has always been completely in favour of 
moipsm. Sooner or later, the dualistic conception of the constitution 
of compounds, which was published by Proust more than a century 
since, will go the way of all other dualistic theories. 

C. The Dependence of the Geometrical Constants on the Side-chains 

It has been repeatedly shown in previous pages (c/. p. 216) that 
the addition of bases, ‘‘ water of constitution^’ or “ wat6r of crystal¬ 
lisation,” in the form of side-chains to hexites or pentites weakens the 
bond between the units forming the hexites or pentites, whilst their 
removal or splittmg off strengthens the bonds. In other words, by 
adding bases in the form of side-chaias, part of the valencies in the 
ring or core is destroyed. According to the S.H.P. theory, this must 
influence the geometrical constants a :b : c and a, ^ and y. Crystallo¬ 
graphic experiments, previously made, are in agreement with this 
consequence of the theory. 

The influence of the ‘‘ water of crystalhsation ” on the crystaUine 
form of a compound has long been recognised ; thus, the metallic sul¬ 
phates with 5 HgO are known to differ in form from those with 7 HgO. 
In this connection a series of uranium-acetates prepared by Rammels- 
berg®^® are interesting. These have the general formula : 



X 
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3 RO • 6 UOa • 9 (PH 3 CO)aO • aq. 3 RO • 6 UO 3 • 9 (CH 3 C 0)30 • aq. 

R = Mg, Zn, Ni, Co, Cd, Ca, Sr, (NH 4 ) 2 , K^, Ag^. 

Of the possible compounds of this series, Rammelsberg prepared 


the following : 










a :b : c 

I. 

3MgO 

• 6 UO 3 • 9 (CH,00)^0 • 

12 H rhombic 0.7468 :1: 0.5082 


SMnO 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH3C0)20 • 

12 a 

33 

0.7536 ; 1; 0.4957 

II. 

3MgO 

•6U0,-9(CH3C0)40- 

7a 

33 

0.8946 :1:0.9924 


3ZiiO 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH3C0)40 • 

7a 

33 

0.8749 :1; 0.9493 


3 MO 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH3C0)»0 • 

7a 

33 

0.8670 :1: 0.9500 


3CoO 

• 6 UO 3 • 9 (CH 3 C 0)30 • 

7a 

33 

0.8756 :1: 0.9484 

ni. 

3MiiO 

•6U03-9(CH3C0)30- 

ea 

33 

0.6330 :1: 0.3942 


3CdO 

•6U03-9(CH3C0)30- 

en 

33 

0.6289 :1: 0.3904 

IV. 

3CaO 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH3C0)30 • 

ea 

33 

0.9798 ; 1: 0.3865 


3SrO 

• 6 UO 3 • 9 (CHaCO),© - 

ea 

33 

1 ; 0.3887 

V. 

3 (NH 4 ) 

3 O • 6 UO, • 9 (CH3C0)30 


33 

1 :0.4708 


3K,0 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH,CO),0 


33 

1:1.2830 


3 Ag20 

• 6 UO, • 9 (CH,C0),0 


33 

1; 1:5385 


The results of crystallographic investigations of these urano- 
acetates are in remarkable agreement with the S.H.P. theory. 

The theoretical possibility of two series (A and B) of these urano- 
acetates is confirmed by the existence of two series of compounds 

(III and IV) with 6 H and with a different a :b:c ratio. 

If the series I and II are compared it will be seen that on the loss 

A. 

of 5 H the c-axis is largely increased, being, in fact, almost doubled. 

A specially interesting example of the change in the geometrical 
constants effected by adding or subtracting side-chains is found in the 
humite series studied by Penfield and Howe, to which attention Las 
been drawn by P. Groth®®^, who assigns to them the following structural 
formulae : ^ 

Prolektite [SiOJ Mg [Mg(F. OH)]^ 

Chondrodite [Si 04 ] 2 Mg 8 [Mg(F. OH )]2 
Humite ^ [Si 04 ] 3 Mg 5 [Mg(P. OH)]^ 

Clinohumite [Si 04 ] 4 Mg 7 [Mg(P. 011)% 

From the composition of these minerals it follows th^ each member 
of the series d^ers from the previous one by Si 04 Mg 2 f The addition 
of this group always effects a definite change in the c-axis whilst the 
parameter a : b Jemains practically unchanged. 

The geometrical constants of these compounds are: 

Prolektite Monocl. prism. 1.0803 :1 : 3 x 0.6287 90° 0' 
Chondrodite „ „ 1.0863 :1 : 5 x 0.6289 90° 0' 

Humite Rhomb, bipyr. 1.0802 :1 : 7 X 0;6291 

Clinohumite Monocl. prism. 1.0803 :1 : 9 X 0.6288 90° 0' 
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There is here a surprising regularity which may be expressed in the 
form of a law ” : the c-axes of these minerals are in the ratio of 
3 : 5 : 7 : 9. 

According to the S.H.P. theory, and assuming the fluorine to be 
replaceable by OH, the formula of these compciinds are : 

Prolektite 18 MgO • 6 SiOa • 6 HgO 
Chondrodite 15 MgO • 6 SiOa • 3 HgO 
Humite 14 MgO • 6 SiOa • 2 HaO 
Clinohumite 13 MgO • 6 SiOa • If HaO (approx.) 

The structural fprmulse of these compounds will then be : 


3 ° 

w 

1° 

r 

II 

II 

II 

II 


0 

CO 

II 

/- 

\. 

II 

0 

CO 

3°=/\=3° 

3°='^^=3' 

Si -aq. 

Si • aq. 

00 00 ^ 

Si 

Si 


3 =^^=3 

3°=\/=3» 

^-\^==3' 

11 

11 

II 

II 

3° 

ir 

1° 


Prolektite. 

Chondrodite. 

Humite. 

Clinohumite. 


In the compounds of the above series, the addition to or separation of 
MgO only occurs in the direction of the c-axis. It is, therefore, clear 
why only the c-axis undergoes a regular change, the ratio aib re¬ 
maining practically constant. 

Of special interest are the topical parameters suggested by W. 
Muthmann’®^ and F. Becke^®^ for comparing the chemical and crystallo¬ 
graphic j^roperties of substances. These topical parameters are a 
combination of the crystallographic parameter' with the ’^molecular 
volume ; they are derived from the spatial relations of the substances 
concerned and show the relative distances of the molecules from each 
other. " * 

W. Muthmami has determined the topical axial ratios of the 
following salts, to which he assigns the formulae : 

KHaPO^ 

KH2ASO4 

NH4H2ASO4 

and considers that the OK- or OMH 4 -groups, the residual 0 atom and 
the OH-groups are attached to the P atoms symmetrically in the chief 
plane of symmetry . 

J. H. van% Hoff^®^ endeavoured to explain the data obtained by 
W. Muthmann by means of the following structural formula : 

K 


HO—P—OH 


0 
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in which the vertical line represents the main axis c. The substitution 
of XH 4 for K increases the length of this axis, whilst the substitution 
of As for P effects changes in the dimension in every direction. This 
formula of van’t Hoff’s does not permit the data obtained by Muth- 
mann to be predicted^ nor does it show any relationship between 
analogous phenomena. 

In accordance with the H.P. theory, Muthmann’s formulae should 
be multiplied by 6 , so as to give: 

A. (KK.'PO,), =3K20*6H20-3P205 

B. (KHJEgPOdfl = 3 (MH4)20 • 6 H^O • 3 P^Os 

C. (KH2As04)6 = 3 K 2 O • 6 H 2 O • 3 AS 2 O 5 

D. (NH4H2As04)a = 3 (NJ1,),0 • 6 H^O • 3 As^Os 

In each case the formula represents the minimum molecular weights. 
The structural formulae of the salts should be as follows: B represent¬ 
ing K or NH 4 , the bonds with dots indicate OK-groups and the bonds 
without dots the OH-groups. 


X 


3 R 2 O • 6 H 2 O • 3 X 2 O 5 

This structural formula permits the following predictions to be 
made : 1. The space between the molecules must increase or dimi¬ 

nish in the same or almost the same proportion in all directions within 
the crystal, if P as a whole is replaced in the ring by As or, conversely, 
.45 by P, as the bond between the vertical and the horizontal axes is 
influenced in the same manner. 2. The space between the molecules 
can only change in the direction of a single axis, viz. the vertical or 
main axis, if, in a phospho- or arseno-salt, potassium is replaced by 
ammonium or vice versd, as these atoms are attached in the direction 
of the vertical axis. 

It is remarkable how fully the investigations of Muthmann confirm 
the consequences of the S.H.P. theory. 

According to Muthmann the space between the molecules is 
increased in all directions in the crystal in almost exact proportion, if 
the phosphorus in the phospho-salts mentioned above is replaced by 
arsenic. The increase is practically the same with ammonium and 
potassium, but if the potassium atom in potassium phosphate or 
arsenate is replaced by an ammonium atom, the centres of gravity of 
the units composing the crystal become more widely separated solely in 
the direction of the main axis. 
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rke Structural Formula of Benzene according to the S.H.P. Theory 

From a study of the crystalline form of the benzene derivatiTes, 
P. G-roth®^^ has discovered laws which are reminiscent of the humite, 
phosphate and arsenate series previously described. The crystallo¬ 
graphic investigation of a series of benzene derivatives has shown that 
there are certain atoms and atomic groups which replace hydrogen in 
benzene and its derivatives whilst only slightly altering the crystalline 
form, so that the form of the new substance may he compared with the 
original one. The change is of such a nature that, e.g. in rhombic sub¬ 
stances , the ratio of two parameters {a: 6 ) remains almost constant (with 
the small difference which all isomorphous bodies show, as is the case 
with the humite series), whilst only the third axis—the c-axis— 
undergoes a notable change in value. The atomic groups OH and NOg 
act in this manner. It is probable that the substitution of a hydrogen 
atom by these groups in benzene and its derivatives occurs in the 
direction of the c-axis. An energetic reaction accompanies the substitu¬ 
tion of a hydrogen atom in benzene and its derivatives by Cl, Br and 
CH 3 which systematically changes the crystalline system into a less 
regular one. This may be due to substitution in the direction of the 
c- or &-axis and not in th^t of the c-axis. 

A large number of other examples might he given to show that the 
addition of side-chains to (or their separatioh from) the molecule results 
in a change in the geometrical constants of crystalline substances. 

In connection with the foregoing arguments a few words respecting 
the structure of benzene according to the S.H.P. theory are of 
interest. 

The structural formula of benzene deduced from the S.H.P. 
theory resembles the diagonal formula of Claus®®®, viz. : 

H 



H 

but one fact deserves prominence: according to the S.H.P. theory 
the six hydrogen atoms in benzene do not all behave alike, J of them 
(on the c-axis) acting differently from the rest (on the a- and 6 -axes). 
This consequence of the S.H.P. theory agrees with Groth's discovery 

* The reader who wishes to refresh his meiaorjr will find an exceUent statement of 
tlie ordinary theories of the constitution of benzene in “ Organio Chemistry,” by W. H. 
Perldn and E. Stanley Kipping, and in most text-books on organic chemistry.—^A. B. S. 
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that if the hydrogen atoms on the c-axis are substituted only these 
are changed, whereas substitution of the hydrogen atoms in the a- and 6- 
axes is accompanied by a notable change in the system of crystallisa¬ 
tion. If, on the contrary, all the hydrogen atoms in benzene are 
assumed to be alike, Groth’s discovery becomes inexplicable. 

There is a more direct proof that one-third of the hydrogen or 
carbon in benzene behaves differently from the rest in chemical 
reactions, viz. the results of the investigations of Stohmann®®^ and his 
associates on the heat of combustion of the aromatic compounds and 
their hydration products. These showed that the heat-values change 
continually in the decomposition of di-hydro compounds, whilst the 
increase in energy on the entrance of the first two hydrogen atoms in 
the benzene ring is notably greater ; i.e. one-third of the carbons in 
benzene behave differently from the rest. 

That Kekule’s formula for benzene needs modification is also clear 
from the foliowmg: Ladenburg®®^ was the first to point out that 
Kekule’s formula 



CH 


implies the existence of at least four bi-substitution products.®®^ Of 
these, three are the derivatives at the points (1, 2), (1, 3) and (1, 4), 
including the assumed symmetry of the positions (1, 3) and (1, 5). 
There is also at least one series of derivatives in the position (1, 6), 
as this position is notably different from the position (1, 2) on account 
of the double bond between the carbon atoms in the position (1, 6). 
Claus®®^ therefore suggested the following formula for benzene : 


CH 


CHi 


CH 


CH^^CH 

CH 


He argued from this that there are two kinds of valencies in benzene, 
viz. (a) those in compounds produced from the periphery of the 
hexagon, and (b) those formed from the diagonals of the hexagon. 
From this structural formula—^which resembles that suggested for 
benzene by the S.H.P. theory—^the existence of only three di¬ 
substitution products of benzene is explained, and this number is that 
actually found by experiment. 

Another formula which represents the structural formula of benzene 




c 

I 

H 

was one of the first stereo-chemical formulas for benzene. Other stereo¬ 
chemical formulae have been devised by R. Meyer®®®, Thomsen®®®, 
Sacbse®^®, Schmidt®^^, Vaubel®^^, Hermann®^®, Diamant®^^ etc. 

It has frequently been pointed out in the foregoing pages that the 
bond between the units of hexite and pentite radicles is weakened by 
the addition of side-chains (see p. 216, etc.). From this it follows 
that benzene and its derivatives must be more stable than hydro¬ 
benzene and the hydro-derivatives of benzene. This consequence of 
the theory is confirmed by the facts. The hydro-derivatives of benzene 
have been shown by the investigations of v. Baeyer to differ consider¬ 
ably from those which are not hydrated. For instance, di- and tetra- 
hydro-derivatives were shown to have a marked olefine character. 
Thus, phthahc acid is completely resistant to potassium permanganate 
solution, but the di-hydrophthalic acids are oxidised by it. The 
benzene nucleus is not sensitive to hydrobromic acid and,oxidising 
agents, but this resistance does not exist in the hydro-benzenes. 

The stability of benzene—^which has been proved experimentally— 
is in direct contradiction to Kekul6's formula.®^® 

That a close relationship exists between compounds of the aliphatic 
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and aromatic series (c/. p. 270), as may be inferred from the S.H.P. 
theory, has been proved by the work of SchiffLossen and Zander®"^’, 
Horstmann®^® and BruhP’^. From this it must be seen that the 
formation of hydro-derivatives of olefinic and aromatic compounds is 
analogous. 

D. The Optical Properties of Crystals and the S.H.P. Theory 

The physical properties of crystals are well known®®® to bear a 
very close relationship to their morphological characters. Light, 
heat and electricity operate in complete agreement in crystals, and 
the crystal systems arrange themselves in the same manner. This may 
be used as an argument in favour of grouping according to the optical, 
thermic, magnetic and other properties of crystals. Hence, if the 
optical properties of a crystal are known, it may be stated that each 
geometrical plane of symmetry of a crystal is also a physical one and 
that two crystallographic equivalent directions have also a physical 
relationship.* 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule : some crystals, for 
instance, are regular and their physical properties indicate no isotropic 
construction. In this connection the optical characters of crystals 
are frequently curious. An interesting example of this is found in the 
alum crystals: as substances which crystallise regularly they should be 
optically isotropic, but Brewster®®’- showed in 1816 that the alums 
have a double refraction. Biot®®^, who has still further studied these 
characteristics of the alums, confirms this view. The double refraction 
of the alums has also been studied by Reusch®®®, E. Mallard®®^, F. 
Edocke®®®, Brauns®®® and other observers. Several explanations have 
been offered to account for their abnormal behaviour. The ordinary 
theory of crystalline structure neither affords an explanation nor does 
it give anything whereon one may be founded. Mallard®®^ endeavoured 
to explain the anomaly crystallographically by assuming a special 
structure of the alum crystals, and regarded them as consisting of 
several individuals of lower symmetry than that of the whole crystal. 
Although several mmeralogists have expressed their sympathy with 
this view, others, such as F. Klocke®®®, disagree with it. Klocke 
considered that the optical anomalies of the alums are due to a ‘‘ state 
of tension,’^ but he regards the question as still open; 

No less interesting is the cause of the rotation of the plane of 
polarised light shown by some crystals; there is ample reason for re¬ 
ferring this to the chemical constitution of the crystals. This hypo- 

* Von. Federow has recently prepared a Table, comprising no less than 10,000 
substances, the crystals of which have been adequately measured by skiUed crystallo- 
graphers. By means of this Table, von Federow declares it is possible to identify any 
rabstance included in it when the crystals have been properly measured. The Table 
is not available for general use, but in the hands of Prof. Federow it has proved very 
successful.^ A brief account of Federow’s theory is given in Tutton’s “ Crystallography 
and Practical Crystal Measurement ” (Macmillan).—^A. B. S. 
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thesis is confirmed by the enantiomorphism of the circular polarising 
substances. 

[Enantiomorplious crystals are those which have the same relation, to each other 
as an object has to its mirror-image, as will be seen by holding the sketch of crystal I 
before a mirror, when the darkened faces, a, 6, will appear as in the sketch in crystal 11 
viewed directly, and vice versd,] 



Enantiomorphous Crystals. 


As early as 1848, Pasteur®®^, in studying optically active tartaric acid 
and the optically inactive racemic acid, discovered this relationship 
between crystalline form and optical activity. Groth also regards 
optical activity as entirely due to the structure of the smallest particles 
of circular polarising crystals. He considers that if this optical 
property is characteristic of the crystal molecule itself, the solution 
must be saturated in order to produce optical rotation; as, unless the 
particles in solution have a complexity comparable to that of the 
crystalline molecules, no separation of the substance in a crystalline 
state can possibly occur. With many substances, however, this is not 
the case; for instance, solutions of sodium chlorate show no optical 
rotation, but only those crystals whose forms are such that they are 
mirror-images of each other. 

An apparently complete proof of this view is found in the interesting 
observation of Reusch®^® on the production of circular polarisation in 
mica plates. According to Reusch, if a large number (12-36) of 
uniform thin plates of bi-axial mica are laid one above another so that 
the plane of the (vertical) optical axis of each plate is turned to the 
right through an angle of 120° with respect to the plate below it, this 
combination of plates turns the plane of polarisation of a vertical 
beam of light to the right, the combination behaving, in a polarisation 
apparatus, in a manner similar to a plate of dextro-rotatory quartz cut 
vertically to the axis. If the mica plates are turned through an angle 
of 120° in the opposite direction, the combination is laevo-rotatory. 

Pasteur’s discovery respecting the crystalline forms of optically 
active tartaric acid and the inactive racemic acid, the fact that some 
substances only show circular polarisation efiEects when in th^ solid 
state, and the property of the mica sheets discovered by Reusch, all 
show that there is undoubtedly a relationship existing between optical 
activity and the structure of crystals, though it has not yet been 
proved that optical activity is entirely produced by the peculiar struc- 
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ture of such crystals. The fact, pointed out hy Groth, that some 
substances only rotate the plane of polarisation when in the solid 
form, is not a complete proof, as on entering into solution equivalent 
amounts of laevo- and dextro-rotatory substances may be formed and 
so make the solution inactive. As a matter of fact, Groth has found 
that a solution of NaClOs in which laevo- and dextro-rotatory crystals 
of this substance are dissolved, can deposit both laevo- and dextro¬ 
rotatory crystals. 

If the optical activity is entirely conditioned by the peculiar crystal¬ 
line form of some substances, enantiomorphous crystals, such as the 
regular tetrahedric or trapezoidal hemiiedric substances, should 
necessarily have the power of circular polarisation. This is not the 
case. For instance, L. Wulff®^^ has shown that lead, barium and 
strontium nitrates, in spite of the regular tetrahedric form of their 
crystals, i.e. their enantiomorphous constitution, have no effect on 
the plane of polarisation either in the solid or dissolved state. A 
further series of substances whose crystalline form is that of the 
trapezoidal hemihedric substances did not show any optical activity 
when examined by Wulff. This fact implies that the cause of the 
property of circular polarisation must be dependent on the chemical 
constitution of the crystal nuclei, quite apart from the physical 
structure of the crystal; optically active substances must not only be 
enantiomorphous, but must have a definite chemical structure. For 
instance, lead, barium and strontium nitrates are truly enantiomor¬ 
phous, but they do not possess the structure of optically active sub¬ 
stances and they are, therefore, optically inactive. Hence it is neces¬ 
sary to enquire what chemical structure is essential to render enantio¬ 
morphous substances optically active. 

It is probable that the optical anomalies of some regularly crystal- 
lisable substances are of a constitutional nature, and if the chemical 
factors, such as those which cause the optical abnormalities of the 
alums, could be discovered, it is not improbable that these factors 
would be the causes of circular polarisation. 

The folloudng facts show that chemical structure has an undoubted 
influence on the optical properties of crystals : 

Mallard, in his studies of the zeolites, has observed that, on pro¬ 
longed heating, these slowly change their optical properties in con¬ 
sequence of the steady loss of their water of crystallisation, i.e. by 
changes in the side-chains, until finally the crystal has the properties 
of the anhydrous substance. This condition continues if a re¬ 
absorption of water is prevented, as by embedding in Canada balsam; 
but if the temperature reached has not been excessive and the crystal 
is allowed to cool in moist air it will regain its water almost completely, 
and, simultaneously with this, its optical properties. In this way 
Mallard has found a direct proof for the dependence of the optical 
characters on the chemical constitution. 

In the case of circularising substances, it is noteworthy that Le 
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and van’t discovered, almost simultaneously, the fact 

that all organic compounds which rotate the plane of polaxisation of 
light contain asymmetric carbon atoms, i.e. carbon atoms in which 
each of the four valencies is saturated with a diflEerent group of atoms. 
As it has been observed that all organic substances which are optically 
active contain one or more asymmetric carbon atoms, it appears 
probable that the source of optical anomalies and of circular polarisa¬ 
tion may be due to this asymmetry or to an asymmetrical substitution 
of the side-chains or of the hexite and pentite in some substances. 
From this it follows that a potash alum of the structural formula 



V V V 

3 K,0 • 12 H,0 • 3 Al,Os • 12 SO, • 10 A 

will have a normal optical behaviour, i.e. it must be isotropic. If, 
however, part of the potassium is replaced by sodium, lithium or a 
similar metal, or if part of the aluminium is replaced by Fe'", Or'", 
Mn'", etc., or if part of the sulphur is replaced asymmetrically by 
selenium, the crystalline form remaining unchanged, i.e. regular, these 
substances will be optically anisotropic. 

In an analogous maimer the source of circular polarisation may be 
considered as due to the chemical structure of enantiomorphous 
substances. 

It is not surprising that Brauns®^ ^ has shown experimentally that, 
as a matter of fact, the pure alums are optically isotropic, but the 
mixed ones are double refracting, i.e. anisotropic. According to 
Brauns, all crystals of pure potash-alumina-alum and ammonia- 
alumina-alum are optically isotropic, but those^ crystals which are 
produced from solutions of the mixed substances are optically different 
and show a double refraction. Crystals obtained from a solution 
containing equal weights of ammonia- and potash-alum show, according 
to Brauns, a very strong double refraction, are full of ir^gular cracks, 
and, on removing them from the solution, they fall to pieces. On 
representing the structure of such an alum by 



the NH 4 -groups being marked -f and the potassium atoms • its 
asymmetric structure is clear and the abnormal optical behaviour 
of this alum, the irregular cracks in it, and the falling to pieces of the 
crystals on removing them from the solution are rendered explicable. 
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It is noteworthy that Brauns has observed faint circular polarisa¬ 
tion phenomena, in consequence of which it ,is highly probable that 
such asymmetric substitution is the cause of the optical activity of a 
number of enantiomorphous substances. As a matter of fact, the 
micas from which Reusch built his optically active compounds are 
silicates in which both the side-chains and the aluminium hexites and 
pentites are composed of different constituents which are often 
asymmetrically arranged in the molecule (see Micas ” in Appendix), 

Some substances, such as quartz, are optically active and, without 
exception, possess enantiomorphous crystalline forms. Their structural 
formulse, as derived from ultimate analyses and other studies, must be 
asymmetric if this theory of circular polarisation is correct and of 
general application. 

The Bravais-Frankenheim theory of crystalline structure does not 
indicate the enantiomorphous forms. Sohncke sought for the source 
of optical rotation of some crystals and of the appearance of these in 
enantiomorphous forms m an inner structure of the same, which is 
similar to Reusch’s mica arrangement. The theory of crystalline 
structure may be enlarged in this direction. The optically active 
crystals consist, according to him, of step-like lamellae which are 
optically bi-axial and do not show double refraction in the axis of 
rotation, but show circular polarisation effects. 

The S.H.P. theory may also be enlarged in the same sense. The 
units may be so arranged that a series of double pyramids (see P and 
P', pp. 286 and 287) P, P', P'', 7'" . . . with the surfaces ABDE, 
A'B'D'E', A"B"D"E" . . . are produced. These double pyramids 
P,P',P" . . . have^xesAD,A'D',A"D"' . . . BE, B'E', B"E" . .. 
and are so placed that each of their axes in the base forms an angle of 
120^ in the direction of the movement of the hands of a clock, or 
vice versa with the corresponding axes of the next base, i.e. AD with 
A'D', A'D' with A"D", A"D'^ with A'"D'". In the first case dextro-, 
and in the second laevo-rotatory crystals are produced, provided that 
the crystals are also chemically asymmetric. 

The S.H.P. theory thus provides a single explanation for the cause 
of circular polarisation in both organic and inorganic compounds. 

EL The Dependence of the Geometrical Constants on the Temperature 

The bonds between the nuclei of the radicles (i.e. the hexites and 
pentites) and between the radicles and the side-chains are loosened by 
the addition of bases, water of constitution and of crystallisation and 
on raising the temperature. Hence, on altering the temperature the 
geometric constants must be influenced, as they have a close relation¬ 
ship to the valency-forces. The consequence of the theory is also 
confirmed by the facts. 

Mitscherlich®®®, G. Rose®®®, F. de Filippi®®’, Frankenhetm®®® and 
others have shown that when aragonite is heated to a suitable 
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temperature it is converted into calcspar. Hauy®®^ has also observed 
that on heating aragonite to a dull red heat it falls to powder, and 
Haidinger'^®® represented this process as a conversion of aragonite 
into calcspar. G. Eose’®^ has shown that calcite and also aragonite are 
formed from warm solutions of CaCOs and that, at higher temperatures, 
only calcite is formed. C. Klein'^®^ }ias made the interesting observa¬ 
tion that a plate cut from aragonite in a direction vertical to the 
principal axis becomes optically monoaxial and has a negative double 
refraction when heated, i.e. the plate assumes the characteristic 
properties of calcspar when warmed. 

The changes of the crystalline forms of substances on raising their 
temperature has been observed in numerous cases by O. Lehmann"^®®^ 
who has examined two groups of polymerised substances, of which: 

1. The members of one group are converted, with absorption of 
heat, into another modification; on cooling, the original form (en- 
antiotropic modification) is reproduced and heat is evolved. 

2. The members of the other group are stable and labile modifica¬ 
tions which differ from the enantiotropic substances and are not 
converted into other forms on alteration of the temperature. 


P. Molecular Volumes and the S.H.P. Theory 

It follows from the S.H.P. theory that the molecular volumes of 
analogously constituted substances cannot be identical, as the affinities 
between the various nuclei must differ from each other. 

An interesting confirmation of this consequence of the theory is 
found in the results of investigations of the molecular volumes of a 
series of alums by 0. Petterson^®^, which are shown in the following 
Table : 


Sulphate Alums 


Selenate Alums 


KiH54(8-Al-S.) 
Bb»H«4 (%-Al-'§) 

T1SHS4(S-(S-§) 


10 ]& 641.6 K»,H»4(Se-.&-Se) 

10 652.2 (NH.)?Hg,(Se-Al-§e) 

10 661.0 BbgH»4(§e-Al-&) 

10 669.2 CsSH®4(§e-Al-§e) 

10 H 642.2 K;SHSi(§e-Ajl-^e) 

10 ^ 663.6 (NH4)»Hg4(|e-.Sl-Se) 

10 ^ 664.6 BbgHg4(%e^-%e) 

10 A 664.2 TlJHg4(le-Al-§e) 


^ , Differ, 
between 
Tols. 

10 668.0 26.4 

10 fit 678.6 26.4 . 

10 676.2 25.2 

10 & 696.6 26.4 

10 & 671.0 28.8 

10 677.4 23.8 

10 676.8 22.2 

10 & 676.6 22.4 


From this Table it may be seen that not only are the molecular 
volumes of different alums not identical, but that there is a striking 
regularity in the difference in the molecular volumes caused by the 
substitution of selenium for sulphur. 




S nnfiTTn ary and Conclusions 

I N the foiegoing pages an attempt has been made to obtain a glance at 
the structure of the silicon compounds. After a critical examination 
of existing theories which have been proposed for the representation of 
the structure of the aluminosilicates and the silicates generally, it has 
heen foimd that the conception of the aluminosilicates as complex 
acids or salts of complex acids agrees best with the facts. The 
reactions of the aluminosilicates can only be understood if^ both 
alumina and silica are regarded as playing similar roles in the silicates, 
i,e. the roles of acids. A number of properties appear, however, to 
contradict the theory of the aluminosilicates as complex compounds, 
and this conception does not enable any systematic arrangement to 
be made of aU the aluminosilicates in spite of the undoubted genetic 
relationship between them. 

It is very surprising that scarcely any of the critics of the German 
edition of this work have paid any attention to the main thesis that 
the silicates, or more correctly the aluminosilicates, should be classed 
with the complex acids. Yet it is stated q^uite definitely on page 30 : 

It }£y however, not improbable that these objections (i.e. to the sixth 
hypothesis) are only a'p'parenty and that they would be completely 
overcome if the manner in which the atoms in the anhydrides of the 
aluminosilicates are bound to each other were known. By the use of a 
suitable hypothesis for the structure of these anhydrides a confirmation 
of th^ statement may be found. The authors of this present volume 
have actually formulated such a h;^othesis, and its nature and the 
conclusions to he drawn from it form the subject-matter of the following 
pages.’* 

On page 62 it is stated that: '‘The conclusion has already (see pp. 
22 and 26) heen reached that, of all the theories devised for showing 
the constitution of the aluminosilicates, the one which agrees best 
with the facts is that which assumes that these compounds are complex 
acids and the corresponding salts.*’ 

On page 63 it is stated that: “The conception of the alumino¬ 
silicates as complex acids thus agrees excellently with the experi¬ 
mental results.*’ 

On pages 79-102 it is shown that the molybdenum and tungsten 
complexes, i.e. the complex acids and their salts, are par excellence true 
analogues of the aluminosilicates and agree perfectly with structural 
formulae which are fully analogous to those used for the alumino¬ 
silicates. 
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The foregoing quotations, and the present work as a whole, show 
clearly that, quite apart from the hexite-pentite theory, the view that 
aluminosilicates are complex acids and salts is the foundation on which 
a knowledgb of the constitution of these substances must be based. 
Yet this fact, as already remarked, does not appear to have been 
noticed by a single critic. Thus, in a review by J. J. P.’®® it is stated 
that: “The conception of hexite and pentite radicles (ring-compounds 
with 5 or 6 Al- or Si-atoms and a number of 0-atoms) is the foundation 
of a systematic study of the silicates.’’ 

Stremme’®^ commences with the view that the hexite-pentite 
theory is the sole foundation of the present volume, and then reaches 
the remarkable conclusion that the chief difliculty in mineral chemistry 
—^the explanation of the extraordinarily great variations in the com¬ 
position of the silicates—^becomes “playfully easy,” “it is only 
necessary to introduce new hexite and pentite groups into existing 
combinations.” He then stated that: “In not a single case is it shown 
that even one silicate must necessarily contain a hexite or pentite 
group.” 

In reply to this criticism, which completely overlooks the complex 
nature of the aluminosilicates, it may be well to remark that the H.P. 
structural formulae of the aluminosilicates have been devised in 
accordance with definite rules, and in no case have “ new hexites or 
pentites ” been introduced in a haphazard manner. The proof that 
the aluminosilicates have the constitution indicated by the HP. 
theory (i.e. that they contain hexites or pentites of silicon and 
aluminium which are arranged in accordance with definite laws) has 
been published in the customary scientific manner, as everyone who will 
read it impartially must admit. The theoretically possible formulae 
were first set down, and the consequences deducible from them were 
then compared with the available experimental evidence. Stremme 
terms this “ not proved,” and his contention might be sound if the 
experimental evidence did not agree with the logical conclusions from 
the theory. As a matter of fact, the agreement is remarkably close. 
If Stremme or any other critic can find a better method of testing a 
theory than the one adopted in the present volume, he would render 
an inestimable service to mankind if he would publish it. 

The method adopted by this critic to show the “ worthlessness ” 
of the H.P. theory could be easily used to upset the most firmly- 
established theories. Por example, on what foundations are the atomic 
theory, the benzene theory and the theory of dissociation based ? 
Surely they have been accepted as the result of entirely analogous 
methods of argument to those used in the present volume 1 

C. H. Desch’^^® has overlooked the fact that the main foundation of 
this exposition of the constitution of aluminosilicates is the fact of 
their complex nature, inasmuch as he states that “ the felspars, the 
hardening of cements, the hydration of zeolites . . . are dealt with 
exclusively from a structural chemical point of view.” 
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A further criticism of Desch’s views will be found on reference to 
the Name Index. 

Allen and Shepherd’^’ also appear to have completely overlooked 
the fact that the complex nature of the aluminosilicates is the essential 
basis of the constitution attributed to them by the authors of the H.P. 
theory^ and it appears strange to them that the structure of the complex 
compounds of tungsten, vanadium and molybdenum should also be 
described in the present volume. It is, nevertheless, very remarkable 
that Allen and Shepherd have overlooked this fact, or even that they 
could overlook it, as they specifically refer to “an excellent review of 
previous theories of the structure of silicates and a proof of their 
insufficiency ’’ contained in the present work. Yet in this review it 
is clearly shown that the starting point of any theory of alumino¬ 
silicates must be based on their complex nature. It is the neglect of 
this which leads Allen and Shepherd to oppose the application of 
the new theory to Portland cements. If they had only seen that the 
aluminosilicates are complex acids or the corresponding salts, they 
must have realised the a priori probability of the existence of highly 
basic calcium aluminosilicates, i.e. they must have reached a concep¬ 
tion of the constitution of Portland cements which agrees with the one 
herein pubhshed. If a theory shows the possible existence of these 
substances, and all their properties agree with the structural formulae 
which are based on the theory, there is no reason to doubt the correct¬ 
ness of the constitutions thus formulated. 

ManchoU^^, alone of aU the critics, refers to the complex nature of 
the aluminosilicates. From his statement—“It is in any case worth 
consideration whether it can be proved that among the silicates as in 
other branches of chemistry the number 6 plays so special a part ”— 
it follows that he considers that the new theory cannot in any way be 
regarded as properly supported by facts. This critic should, however, 
state, at the earliest opportunity, how large must be the mass of facts 
in support of a theory before he would consider that theory established. 
If his attitude in his own researches may be regarded as satisfactory 
to himself, he will doubtless be interested to refer to an investigation he 
made % 1905 into the constitution of silicides and published in the 
“Annalfen der Chemie,” 1905, 3^2, 356-363. In this instance this 
investigator did not hesitate to state that these compounds form 
hexites, notwithstanding that he had only a single fact upon which to 
rely for his conclusion, viz. the behaviour of these substances towards 
hydrofluoric acid. Yet when he comes to review the German edition 
of the present work, he considers that the innumerable facts and the 
whole mass of available experimental evidence are not sufficient to* 
establish the hexite formation of the silicates ! The number and 
importance of these facts and the manner in which this critic uses his 
own experimental results in criticising the constitutional formulae of 
the silicates—quietly passing over in silence those which may happen to 
agree with the theory he is criticising—^is highly significant (see p. 273). 
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The H.P. theory is the first one enabling structural formulae to be 
devised in agreement with the conception of the aluminosilicates as 
complex compounds, which is free from the drawbacks of the 
earlier theories, is capable of being used in the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of all the silicates and also enables a series of properties 
of the aluminosilicates to be predicted a 'priori, which have, so 
far as they have been investigated experimentally, been fully con¬ 
firmed. 

Thus the structural formulae of the silicates devised by means of 
the H.P. theory have led to the remarkable prediction that all the 
aluminium and silicon atoms in the aluminosilicates will not behave 
exactly ahke when examined chemically and physio-chemically, and 
that atoms occupying certain positions in the molecule will behave 
differently from the rest. This consequence of the theory is fully 
confirmed by the available experimental material, and particularly 
by the work of Thugutt, Silber and others. 

The agreement between the minimum molecular weights which 
may be inferred from the H.P. theory and those found experimentally 
is also important, particularly as regards the results obtained by 
Thugutt on a series of aluminosilicates such as orthoclase, nephehne, 
and the sodalites. 

Considerable importance also attaches to that consequence of the 
H.P. theory which states that chemical compounds may contain 
various kinds of combined water—water of constitution ’’ and 
“ water of crystallisation ”—^the first being acid-water and the second 
basic-water, and to the agreement of this consequence with the 
facts ascertained experimentally—such as Clarke’s studies of the 
zeolites. 

The H.P. theory is not only applicable to the representation of the 
structure of the aluminosilicates, but to the complex acids generally. 
According to the investigations of Gibbs, Blomstrand, Pechard, 
Parmentier, Kehrmaim, Priedheim and others, complex acids are 
produced by the union of one acid with another, e.g. of molybdic 
acid with vanadic, phosphoric, antimonic or arsenic acid; and of 
aluminic acid with phosphoric, vanadic, molybdic, sulphuric or 
tungstic acid. By means of the H.P. theory the structure of all the 
various complex acids and their salts can be shown on a priori grounds. 
This theory also shows that a genetic relationship must exist between 
the various complex acids of the same class, e.g. between all the 
aluminosilicates, all the aluminophosphates, all the aluminosulphates, 
and between all the salts of the complex acids of the same class. As a 
matter of fact, such a relationship does exist, as may be seen on 
examination of the available experimental results. 

It is specially important to observe the fact that the addition of a 
basic or other side-chain weakens the bonds of the nucleus, and that 
the most stable types of the complex acids are those in which the ratio 
of the acid-forming atoms is 1:1; thus, the most stable aluminosihcates 
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are those with a ratio of AI 2 O 3 : Si 02 =l : 2 ; the most stable vanado- 
tungstates are those in which V 2 OS: W 03 =l : 2 . 

The H.P. theory is also of value in ascertaining the constitution of 
several aluminosilicates of great technical importance, such as clays, 
ultramarines, Portland cements, slag cements, porcelain cements, etc. 
The clays are of great technical value because they are a raw material 
used in the production of pottery, cement, ultramarines, etc., and 
they are also of great theoretical importance because they constitute 
some of the various aluminosilicic acids whose existence may be inferred 
from the H.P. theory. The behaviour of clays towards strong acids 
(the so-called “ rational analysis ”), the cause of the plasticity of clays 
and the changes which occur on burning may all be explained by 
means of the H.P. theory. Innumerable investigations have been 
made in order to ascertain the constitution of the ultramarines. The 
H.P. theory supplies a hypothesis from which the structure of the 
whole of the theoretically possible substances of the ultramarine class 
may be derived ; a large number of these compounds are already 
known to exist. On the other hand, no ultramarines have yet been 
found which, according to the theory, are theoretically impossible 
(such as those in which AI 2 O 3 : SiOg—l : 6 ). The ultramarine theory, 
based on the more general H.P. theory, is in entire agreement with the 
experimental results of the valuable work of HoflPmann, Heumann, 
Philipp, Szilasi, Gmelin and others. The experimental work of 
Guckelberger on the minimum molecular weight of some ultra- 
marines is in remarkable agreement with the H.P. theory and is fully 
confirmatory of the theoretical inferences from it. 

Irmumerable attempts have also been made to ascertain the 
structure of Portland, slag, porcelain and other silicate cements and 
especially to explain the reactions which occur during the hardening 
of these cements. These and other problems find a clear and simple 
solution when once the structure of the silicates has been ascertained 
by means of a suitable theory. As a matter of fact, the H.P. 
theory has led to conceptions of the structure of cements which 
not only agree with experimental observations, but also permit 
of very full prognostications in regard to the possibility of solving 
the great problem of the use of cement in sea-water and coastal 
masonry. 

The new H.P. theory has proved to be of special value in ascertain¬ 
ing the structure of the porcelain (dental) cements, i.e. those compounds 
which are both theoretically and practically important on account of 
their extended use in dentistry. 

The poisonous action of some of these cements has been studied, 
and the H.P. theory shows which portion of these cements has a toxic 
action and it indicates how their poisonous nature may be destroyed 
and the cements rendered quite harmless. To solve this obviously 
physiological chemical problem it is necessary to study the toxines 
generally in order to ascertain the nature of their actions and the 
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causes of the poisoning. Ehrlich’s theory of the toxines on the one 
hand and the H.P. theory on the other combine to solve the problem 
of the poisonous nature of many porcelain cements and show clearly 
which of the available cements are toxic, or at least risky, and which 
are harmless. 

The aluminosilicates, generally speaking, cannot be satisfactorily 
studied because of their great resistance to reagents, few of the ordinary 
methods of investigation being available. Yet, by means of the H.P. 
theory, it is possible to produce a theory of such general application 
that, with the aid of modern methods of investigation, the constitution 
of all the silicates may be ascertained. For instance, the results of 
physical and chemical researches on the silico-molybdates by 
W. Asch are in complete agreement with the H.P. theory. This 
agreement between the facts and theory is very striking in the 
case of the alums and chromo-sulphuric acids which have been 
specially studied in a chemico-physical manner by Recoura and 
Whitney. 

There can be no doubt that Nature has formed all substances 
according to monistic laws. Hence the probability of the H.P. theory 
being extended so as to make it applicable as a general chemical 
theory. 

An attempt thus to enlarge the scope of the H.P. theory, though 
made on only a small scale, has led to a new theory of a^^ids, new views 
on the constitution of solutions and new views of the structure of 
carbon coi^ounds. 

The H.P. theory itself does not take cognisance of the fact that 
atoms exist in space; consequently it required extension and com¬ 
bination with the modern theory of the structure of crystals in order 
to convert it into a generalstereo-chemical theory. This has been accom¬ 
plished to the extent that, by means of the ‘‘ hexite-pentite law ” 
(p. 289), the stereo-hexite-pentite theory (abbreviated to “S.H.P.” 
theory) is capable of development into a general theory of chemical 
compounds. The S.H.P. theory has proved to be of great value; it 
helps to explain many puzzling properties of crystals, confirms Hauy’s 
law of relationship between crystalline form and chemical composition, 
permits the prediction df isomers of chemically allied substances 
(Mitscherlich) and solves the problem of the structure of the so- 
called isomorphous mixtures. Thus, the H.P. theory may be compared 
to a bridge between the realms of organic and inorganic chemistry, 
and the S.H.P. theory to an indivisible bond between chemistry and 
the allied sciences of physics and crystallography. 

The S.H.P. theory appears to be particularly valuable when 
it is compared with existing^ theories of the constitution of 
chemical compounds. It is then seen that many modern theories 
are, in a sense, only portions of the new theory and miy be inferred 
from it. 

In a review of the German edition of the present work by Stremme’®’ 
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the following remark occurs : “In short, an attempt is made to 
develop a Chemistry of Silicon corresponding to that of Carbon such 
as has so frequently been attempted by others.” As a matter of fact, 
the view that Nature forms substances in accordance with monistic 
laws, permits many applications of the results of the study of organic 
compounds (includmg their structural formulae) to inorganic substances. 
The critic must therefore ascertain what beneficial results (if any) have 
resulted from the present investigation and whether previous investiga¬ 
tions are completely analogous to it. He is compelled to deny the 
analogy if he compares the results of this investigation with previous 
ones. In order to show this more clearly, two investigations of the 
relationship between the compounds of silicon and carbon, both of 
great importance to a study of the structure of silicates, may here be 

critically examined, viz. that of A. Safa^ik^^® and that of W. Ver¬ 
nadsky’®®. 

A. 

A. Safafik has endeavoured to find a complete analogy between 
silicates and organic compounds and has assumed that the silicates are 
open or closed ring-compounds such as are found in the aliphatic and 
aromatic compounds of carbon. This analogy between silicon and 
carbon, the former being a constituent of the inorganic crust of the 
earth and the latter the foundation of all organic nature, “ thus 
assumes a new and deeper significance.” In addition to this 

analogy there is, according to Safatik, a difference between the 
compounds of silicon and carbon inasmuch as in the silicates silicon 
is hound to silicon through oxygen and the polyvalent metals, whilst 
in the organic compounds there is a direct bond between carbon and 
carbon. 

A glance at Safafik’s formula shows at once that it differs greatly 
from those derived from the H.P. theory. The necessary explanatory 

support is lacking for Safafik’s theory of the silicates, and for this 
reason it cannot be applied to the silicates as a whole. An important 
disadvantage of his structural formula is due to the fact that 
it is not based on any natural law and that it contains a duahsm, 
the origin of which may be found in the present dualistic con¬ 
ception of organic chemistry, viz. the division of organic compounds 
into an aliphatic and an aromatic series. The result is that 
this theory, ^notwithstanding its derivation from organic chemistry, 

has not led Safafik very far. The poor result which he has obtained 
in applying organic theories to inorganic compounds caused Safafik to 
make the foUowing remarks : “ The most natural means of bringing 
morgamc chemistry into unison with the fundamental theories of the 
present time is that which has led to such remarkably successful 
results m organic chemistry ; each single element must be examined 
m such a manner as has been the case with carbon or, as Erlenmever 
so pregnantly observed, we must have as many chemistries as there 
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are elements. To attempt this work would be to commence a task of 
incredible magnitude/’ 

From these words it is clear how little satisfaction Safai^ik obtained 
from his researches, and the authors of the present volume are equally 
unable to accept the view that the problems of the structure of chemical 
compounds can ever be solved by simply studying the elements in a 
systematic manner. They incline more to the opinion that if the 
present conception of the structure of organic compounds cannot be 
applied to inorganic substances, then this very inapplicability is the 
best proof that the generally accepted theory of organic structures is 
not so devoid of objection that it cannot, with advantage, be modified. 
The possibility or otherwise of applying a theory which appears to be 
satisfactory for one element to others is one of the best tests of the 
value of such a theory. 

W. Vernadsky has also endeavoured to devise structural formulae 
for silicates which bear some resemblance to those of organic chemistry. 
He assumed the existence of two radicles in aluminosilicates : one 
with an open or chlorite ring and the other with a closed or cychc 
chain (mica ring). The constitution of these rings is shown by the 


following formulae : 
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According to Vernadsky these rings remain unaltered in most 
chemical reactions, this property being highly characteristic of the 
aluminosilicates. The compounds with a mica ring are, according 
to’ this investigator, much more strongly characterised than minerals 
with a chlorite ring. 

As the durability of the rings is characteristic of cyclic chemical 
compounds, and experience in organic chemistry shows that this 
durability is exceptionally high in heterocyclic compoxmds, Vernadsky 
considered that it might be assumed that minerals containing 
mica contain heterocyclic rings, i.e. rings composed of several 
elements. 

Vernadsky has had no specially satisfactory results from this 
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theory because, as he himself admits, it is necessary to limit the applica- 
tion of the theory to the simplest and best known compounds, and 
because he persistently adheres to an entirely unnecessary dualism, 
inasmuch as he divides silicates into two groups: one containing those 
which are undoubtedly chemical compounds and the other comprising 
the so-called physical combinations. Vernadsky’s theory is thus 
inapplicable as a general theory of silicates and also as a monistic 
chemical theory of general application. 

This short statement with regard to important attempts to apply 
the theories current in organic chemistry to the elucidation of in¬ 
organic structures must suffice to show that there is no parallel 
between such an application of existing theories and the H.P. theory 
developed in the present volume. Hence, before the H.P. theory can be 
discarded or regarded as of no importance, those who criticise it must 
disprove the statements made and must show that a still larger number 
of facts can be fairly used in support of a new theory which, so far as 
those concerned with the writing and translation of the present volume 
are aware, has not yet been published. The ineffectiveness of all the 
noteworthy existing theories has, it is believed, been conclusively 
shown in the foregoing pages. 

The H.P. theory leads—by quite different means from those hitherto 
used—^to the ‘‘ benzene-ring theory ” which has proved so advantage¬ 
ous in studying the constitution and properties of carbon compounds. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that Werner’s co-ordination law is, in 
some respects, a part of the S.H.P. theory. If a=6=c=l and 
a=y8=y=90®, this produces Werner’s octohedron, to the corners of 
which are attached the molecules of various metal ammonias and 
allied substances. It is a strong confirmation of the S.H.P. theory 
that Werner’s co-ordination law has solved a number of puzzling 
problems in connection with the metal ammonias and alhed substances, 
that its inferences have been fully confirmed by experiment, and that 
Werner’s theory has proved of value in the development of a system¬ 
atic arrangement of the compounds concerned. 

Arrhenius’ ^‘Dissociation Hypothesis,” van’t Hoff’s ‘‘Theory of 
Solutions,” and the Kinetic Theory of Gases are all, in a certain 
sense, capable of being regarded as consequences of the S.H.P. 
theory. 

It is particularly important to note that, by the combination of the 
S.H.P. theory with the modern theory of the structure of crystals, a 
great step towards the object of aU investigation has been made, and 
some approach has been effected to the time when it will be possible 
to show the true relationship between crystalline form and chemical 
composition. This object -v^l, clearly, be attained as soon as it is 
possible to ascertain the exact relationship between the geometrical 
constants {a :b:c and a, ^ and y) and the chemical constants, and to 
predict both from the structural formula. 

De Bois-Reymond’®^ has no doubt that these problems will be 
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solved as soon as structural chemistry and crystallography unite, and 
he has written the following : We see, in imagination. Structural 
Chemistry reaching out her hand to Crystallography ; we see the 
atoms with their measured valencies filling spaces of definite 
shapes, and forming the tools employed in building crystals/’ 
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APPENDIX 

CALCULATION OF FORMULAE FROM THE RESULTS 
OF LEMBERG’S EXPERIMENTS * 

A. Production of a series of Sodalites with the general formula 

m ZSTajO • (6 AlA • 12 SiOj) • m' Salt • n HjO 

or the formula 

Nai2(^i • A1 • Al • s'!) • m'2 • nH^Q 
(a) The folio-wing compound 

(6 ISiaaO • 6 Alps - 12 SiOj) • 4 ISTaQ • 4 HjO 

=iTaij(Si • Ai ■ Xl - S"i) • 4 NaQ • 4 

is the final product of the action of a 20 per cent, solution of caustic soda 
saturated with sodium chloride on the folio-wing silicates: 

6 HjO • 6 AljOg ■ 12 SiOj • 6 HjO (Kaolin from Karlsbad) 

= Hi2(k • A1 • jfl • ^i) • 6 H,0 
6 NagO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg (Elaolite from Brevig) 

= Naij(^i • il - Al. sl) 

6 NagO *6 AI2O3 • 18 Si02" 12 H2O (Brevicite from Brevig) 

= Naij(gi • il • §i • A1 • ^i) • 12 H,0 
3 Na20 *3 AI2O3 • 12 SiOg • 6 1120 (Analcime from Fassthal) 

= Nag(gi • X • Si) • 6 H^O 
3 K 2 O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa (Leucite from Vesuvius) 

= Ke(^i • X • Si) 

3 K2O • 3 AI2O3 • 18 Si02 (Orthoclase from Striegau) 



tke reagent and silicate being treated at various temperatures (100®, 180 to 
190"^ C.) for various periods ranging from 74 hours to six months. 



Theory. 

4 

4f 

H 

4c 

4d 

4a 

3 

KaaO 

18.61 

19.02 

18.65 

19.35 

19.04 

18.53 

18.67 

3 

AljOg 

30.46 

31.63 

31.81 

31.61 

30.70 

30.84 

30.73 

6 

SiO, 

36.82 

36.14 

36.32 

36.66 

36.02 

36.42 

36.78 

2 

mcl 

11.64 

10.71 

11.22 

11.32 

10.22 

10.22 

10.23 

2 

b:,o 

3.68 

2.61 

0.94 

1.14 

3.60 

3.13 

3.25 


CaO 

— 

0.30 

0.63 

— 

0.14 

0.49 

0.26 



100.00 

99.41 

99.67 

100.08 

99.72 

99.63 

99.81 


* 1 Zeitschr. d. Deufcsch. gaol. OeseUsch. 1876-85. 
2 Cf. pages 60, 61 and 140 of this volume. 

® Cf. Lemterg, L c. 1883, p. 582. 
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(b) After two months’ action, at 100“, of 15 and 12 per cent, solutions of 
caustic potash saturated with potassium chloride on the silicates * 

3 KjO • 3 AljOs ■ 12 Si 02 (Leucite from Vesuvius) = KgfSi • M • ^i) 


3 KjO • 3 AljOg • 18 SiOg (Orthoclase from Striegau) = 



Lemberg obtained the sodalite 

(6 KaO • 6 AljOg • 12 SiOj) • 2 KQ • 8 HjO 
= Ki2(^i • A1 • A1 • Si) ■ 2 Ka • 8 HaO. 


Theory. 

60 

6 a 

3KaO 

25.77 

24.72 

23.84 

3 AlaOa 

27.96 

27.47 

27.10 

6 SiOa 

32.89 

32.31 

32.26 

KCl 

6.80 

7.34 

7.00 

4HaO 

6.58 

7.80 

8.22 

CaO 

— 

0.30 

— 


100.00 

99.94 

99.42 


(c) The silicates f 

6 HjO • 6 AljOj • 12 SiOa • 6 11*0 (KAolin from Karlsbad) 

== Bfjal^i • iCl • Ai • Sl) 6 HjO 
6 NajO • 6 AlaO, • 18 SiOj • 12 HjO (Brevicite from Brevig) 

= Naja(^i • il • Sl • • Sl) 12 Hj O 

3 NagO • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj * 6 HgO (Analcime from Fassthal) 

= Nag(^i • il ■ ^i) 6 HgO 
3 KjO • 3 AlgOj • 12 SiOa (Leucite from Vesuvius) 

= K.(Sl • • ^i) 

3 NajO • 3 AlgOa' SiOa (Albite from Viesch) 



3 KaO • 3 AI 2 O 3 * 18 SiOa (Orthoclase from Striegau) 



♦ Lemberg, I c, 1883, p. 687. 
t Lemberg, 1. c. 1883, pp. 679, 680. 
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If a 20 per cent, solution of caustic soda, saturated with sodium sulphate, 
is used at various temperatures (100®, 180-190®) for different periods (74 
hours to six months) ordy the following sodalite is formed : 

(6 Na^O • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiO^) • 2 Na2S04 • 6 H^O 



= Nai 2 (Si • 

Al-Al- 

si) • 2 Na^SO^ • 

■ 6 HjO. 



Theory. 

3 

3f 

3a 

3b 

38 

3c 

3d 

3Na,jO 

17.75 

17.96 

17.75 

17.72 

17.77 

17.39 

17.11 

18.53 

3 AljO, 

29.20 

30.00 

30.24 

29.44 

29.55 

29.66 

29.01 

30.04 

6 SiO, 

34.35 

34.31 

34.03 

14.78 

34.29 

35.14 

35.27 

34.74 

Na,S 04 

13.55 

11.82 

13.22 

12.65 

11.80 

12.63 

11.21 

9.33 

3H,0 

5.15 

5.70 

5.02 

5.35 

5.89 

4.90 

6.25 

5.88 

CaO 

— 

0.35 

— 

— 

0.40 

— 

0.20 

0.20 


100.00 

100.14 

100.26 

99.94 

99.70 

99.72 

99.05 

98.72 

(d) Three to five grammes of the following silicates : * 




6 HoO • 6 AI 0 O 3 • 12 SiOg * 6 HgO (Kaolin from Karlsbad) 

= Hi 2(S1 • ii • Al • si) • 6 H 2 O 

6 Na 20 • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg (Elaolite from Brevig) 

= Nai 2 (Si • id • il • Si) 

3 NaoO • 3 AI 2 O 3 * 12 Si 02'6 H 2 O (Analcime from Passthal) 

= Na6(Sl • ^ • Si) • 6 H 2 O 
3 K 2 O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg (Leucite from Vesuvius) 

= K 6 (Si • Ad • Si) 

3 Na20 • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 18 SiOg (Albite from Viesch) 



were mixed with 40 g. of the sodium silicate NagO • SiOg • 8 HgO, which 
had been melted in its own water of crystallisation and the mixture heated 
at 200° for 100 hours in a digester. The excess of sodium silicate was then 
washed out with cold water. An analysis of the residue corresponded to the 
compound 

(6 NagO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOg) • 2 NagSiOg • 8 H2O 
= Nai 2 (Si • Ai • Ad • Si) • 2 NagSiOg - 8 HgO. 



Theory. 

3 

3c 

3e 

3f 

3g 

4 

Na ,0 

23.71 

22.61 

23.30 

23.34 

21.03 

21.70 

3 

AI2O3 

29.27 

29.31 

28.69 

29.16 

29.60 

29.25 

7 

SiO, 

40.15 

40.30 

39.43 

40.15 

40.52 

40.84 

4 

HjO 

6.87 

6.68 

6.88 

6.38 

7.49 

6.94 


CaO 

— . 

— 

0.90 

— 

— 

— 



100.00 

98.90 

99.20 

99.03 

98.64 

99.73 


* Lemberg, 1. c. 1885, pp. 961, 962. 
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(e) The silicates 

6 H 2 O • 6 Al 203 ^ • 12 SiOg * * * § 6 HgO (Kaolin from Karlsbad) 

== Hi 2 (Si • A1 • A1 • Si) • 6 H^O 
3 Na 20 • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg * 6 H 2 O (Analcime from Fassthal) 

= Nae • (Si • AI • Si) • 6 H 2 O 
3 K 2 O • 3 AI 2 O 3 • 12 Si 02 (Leucite from Vesuvius) 

= Ke(S"i • A1 • Sl) 

were treated with a 15-20 per cent, solution of caustic soda saturated with 
sodium carbonate at various temperatures (100°, 180-190°) and for different 
periods ranging from 74 hours to six months.* Analyses of the products gave 
the following formula f 

3 (6 Na20 • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 12 Si02) • 4 Na2C03 • 30 H 2 O 
= {Na, 2 (^i • iy • iJ • Si )}3 • 4 NajCOj • 30 HjO. 



Theory. 

5 

5b 

5c 

9 

Na^O 

18.38 

18.23 

17.17 

18.13 

9 

AljOji 

30.22 

30.84 

29.18 

29.47 

18 

SiOj 

35.55 

34.82 

35.50 

35.27 

2 

Na^OCs 

6.96 

7.13 

6.96 

6.58 

15 

H 3 O 

8.89 

8.68 

9.40 

9.18 


CaO 

— 

0.30 

0.10 

0.40 



100.00 

100.00 

98.84 

99.03 


B. A Series of Changes in Aluminosilicates based on Lemberg’s 
Experiments. 

(a) The action of caustic soda solution of various concentrations (30 per 
cent, and 66 per cent.) at 100 ° for various periods ranging from 72 hours to 
14 days on the following silicates : 

( 1 ) 3 Na20 • 3 AI2O3 • 12 Si02 * 6 H2O (Analcime from Fassthal) 

= Nae(Sl • A 1 • Sl) • 6 

( 2 ) 6 Na20 • 6 AlgOa * Si02 (Elaolite from Brevig) 

= Na,j(Si • il - • Sl)i 

( 3 ) 6 HgO ■ 6 AljOs • 12 SiO^ - 6 HgO (KaoUn from Karlsbad) 

= • ll • • ^i) - 6 H20§ 

gave the following results : 

From Compound 1 was obtained the substance : 

6 NajO • 6 AljOg • 12 SiOj • 15 HjO = Na^CSi • A1 • aI • Si) • 16 HjO 
from Compound 2 the substance : 

8 NajO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj - 7 HjO = Naie(^i ■ Al • A1 • Sl) • 7 HjO 

* Lemberg, L c. 1883, pp. 683-4. 

t Lemberg, 1. c. 1883, p. 679, Expt. 2. 

t Lemberg, L c. 1885, pp. 960-1, Expts. 2o. and 2d. 

§ Lemberg, 1 . c. 1883, p. 679, Expt. 1; 1. c. 1885, p. 960, Expt. 2b, 
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and from Compound 3 the silicates : 

6 NajO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOg • 15 H^O = Nai2(& • il • ll • Sl) • 15 HiO 
8 NasjO • 6 AI2O3 • 12 SiO^ • 7 H^O = Nai3(& • il • A1 • Si) • 7 H3O 



Theory. 

1 

2 


6 

NajO 

18.84 

18.30 

18.87 


6 

AI2O3 

31.01 

31.13 

31.35 


12 

SiOa 

36.47 

36.52 

36.28 


15 

H3O 

13.68 

14.59 

13.39 




100.00 

100.54 

99.89 



Theory. 

2b 

2c 

2d 

8 

NajO 

25.38 

26.05 

25.29 

24.99 

6 

AI2O3 

31.32 

31.42 

31.05 

31.16 

12 

SiOa 

36.85 

36.25 

36.63 

36.12 

7 

H2O 

6.45 

6.87 

5.71 

6.36 


CaO 

— 

— 

1.08 

1.02 



100.00 

100.69 

99.76 

99.65 


(b) On treating the silicates : 

(1) 6 NagO • 6 AlgOg • 12 SiOg (Elaolite from Brevig) 

= Nai2(Sl • A1 • il • Si)* 

(2) 3 NagO • 3 AlgOg • 12 SiOg • 6 HgO (Analcime from Fassthal) 

= ^^(Sl • Al • Si) • 6 HgO t 

(3) 3 KgO • 3 AlgOg • 18 SiOg (Orthoclase from Striegau) 



in the state of a molten glass with aqueous solutions of sodium silicate^ 
NagO • 2gSi02 aq. of suitable concentration, at various temperatures 
(100°, 200-210°) for various periods (78 hours to five months) the following 
substance 

(3 NagO • 3 AlgOg • 15 SiOg • 7i H20)2 



was produced from Compounds 1 and 2, and the compound 

3 NagO • 3 AlgOg • 12 SiOg ^ 6 HgO == Nae(Si • Al • Si) • 6 HgO 
from the silicate 3. 

*** Lemberg, 1 . c. 1883, p. 608, Expts. 35 and 36. 
t Lemberg, 1 . c. 1885, pp. 992-3, Expts. 42 and 43. 
t Lemberg, I, c. 1885, pp. 993-4, Expt. 47. 
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SNa^O 
3 Al.O, 
15 SiOj 
7iH,0 


(c) The silicate 


ory. 

35 

36 

42 

43 

12.18 

12.80 

12.64 

12.90 

12.27 

20.04 

20.95 

20.64 

20.54 

19.35 

58.94 

57.10 

57.67 

57.78 

59.35 

8.84 

8.68 

8.79 

8.78 

9.03 

— 

0.47 

0.30 

— 

— 

100.00 

100.00 

100.04 

100.00 

100.00 

Theory. 

47 



3NaaO 

14.09 

14.01 



3 AI2O3 

23.20 

22.80 



12 SiOa 

54.54 

54.36 



6H2O 

8.17 

8.53 




100.00 

99.70 




3 NajO • 3 AljOs • 15 SiO^ • 7J HjjO * 


formed from the analcime from Fasathal, after a three weeks’ treatment with 
potassium chloride solution at 100° and a further treatment for 100 hours 
at 200°, gave the compound 

(3 KjO • 3 AljjOj • 15 SiOis • li TLfi)^ 



H 


1! 

s/J 

■ •3H20t 

2 


Theory. 

42a 

43a 

3 

K2O 

18.62 

19 

.05 

18.64 

3 

AI2O3 

20.19 

20, 

.79 

20.25 

15 

SiO, 

59.40 

58, 

.92 

59.90 

n 

H20 

1.79 

1 

.24 

1.21 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


(d) Th§ behaviours towards acids of the following silicates; 

(1) 0,6 Na^O • 2,5 CaO • 3 AlA • 18 SiO* • 17 HjO (Stilbite from 
Berufjord) c* 

= NaCaj.s ' 17 HjOJ 


(2) 0,5 NajO • 2,5 CaO • 3 AljOj • 18 Si02 • HgO (Desmine from Farsem) 


Si 

= NaCa^s • 20 HjO § 

(3) 0,6 KjO • 2 NajO • 2,6 CaO • 6 AljOg • 18_Si02 • 28H,0 (See- 
bachite from Richmond) = KNa5Caj,5(Si- M ■ Si • A1 • ^i) -28 H^OH 


* Lemberg, I, c. 1885, p. 992, Expts. 42 and 43. 
t Lembergi I, c. 1885, pp. 992-3, Expts. 42a and 43a. 
J Lemberg, h c. 1885, pp. 987-8. 

§ Lemberg, /. c. 1885, pp. 989, 990, 993. 

1 ) Lemberg, 1. c, 1885, pp. 972, 977-8. 
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(4) 0.5 K^O • 2.5 Na^O • 2 CaO • 5 AlgOa • 18 SiO^ • 28 H^O (Hersche- 

lite from Acireale)= Ma5Ca2(Si • il • Si • A1 • gi) 28 HgO,* and their 
derivatives are shown in the following Tables I, II, III and IV, in which 

V = Lemberg's Experiment Number. 

S = The silicates used. 

A = The salt solutions employed. 

Z = The duration of the experiments. 

T = The Temperature. 

P = The Products obtained. 


Table I 


V. 

s. 

A. 

z. 

T. 

P. 

3d a 

0.5 Na20*2.5 CaO*3 AljO, 1 
•18 SiOa-l? HjO i 

KCl solution 

1.5 Mths. 

100* 

3 K,0*3 AJaOa-18 SiOa'lS HaO 

39 b 

3 KjO-S AIjOb* 18 SiOj'lS HjO 

Naa 

14 Days 

100* 

3 NaaO'8 AJaCaUS SiOa l6 HaO 

39 c 

3 NajO-S AlaOa'lS SiOa’lO HaO 

NaCl 

1355 Hrs. 

210-220* 

3 NaaO'8 AhOa'lS SiOa'S HaO 

39 d 

3 NajO'S AIjOb'IS SiOaUe HjO 

(HaaO* SiOa+NaCl) .. 

75 Hrs. 

195-205* 

3 NaaO-S AIaOa*18 SiOa’S HaO 

39 g 

3 NajO'S AljOs'lS SiOj-lO HjO 

(Borai+NaCl) .. 

78 Hrs. 

200-210* 

3 NaaO*3 AJaOa'lS SiOa’S HaO 

39 h 

3 NajO'3 AIbOj-IS SiOa'ie HjO 

(Borai+NaCl) 

78 Hrs. 

200-210* 

3 NaaO'3 A1»03*18 SiOa'S HaO 

39 k 

3 NajO-S AlaOj-18 SiOa'16 HaO 

(NaaHPOB+Naa) .. 

74 Hrs. 

220* 

3 NaaO*3 Al^Oa'lS SiOa'8 HaO 

39 e 

8 NajO-S AlaOB-18 SiOa*8 HaO 

Ka .. 

75 Hrs. 

200* 

3Ka0'8 AlaOa'18 SiOa'HaO 

89 1 

8 NaaO-3 AJ20 b* 18 SiOa'S HjO 

Ka 

78 Hrs. 

210-215* 

3 KaO-3 AljkOa'lS SiOa'HaO 

39 1 

3 NajO-S AIjOb-IS SiOa'8 HaO 

Ka „ 

79 Hrs. 

210* 

3 KaO'3 AlaOa'18 SiOa'HaO 

39 f 

3Ka0-3A]20,*18SiP8H20 

Naa 

6 Days 

100“ 

3 NaaO*3 AlaOa'lS SiOa'8 H,0 


Analyses 



Theory. 

39 


Theory. 

39a 

0.6 


1.66 

1.40 

3 

K^O 

14.82 

14.30 

2.5 

CaO 

7.53 

7.43 

3 

AI2O3 

16.09 

16.34 

3 


16.26 

16.48 

18 

SiO* 

66.78 

57.21 

18 

SiO, 

68.09 

57.97 

13 

H20 

12.31 

12.85 

17 

H,0 

16.46 

16.20 


100.00 

100.70 


K,0 

— 

0.52 





100.00 

100.00 






Theory. 

39b 

3NajO 

10.00 

8.89 

3 AI2O3 

16.45 

16.72 

18 SiO, 

58.07 

58.14 

I6H2O 

15.48 

15.47 

CaO 

— 

0.78 


100.00 

100.00 


Lemberg, I c. 1885, pp. 976, 979. 
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Theory. 

3 NajO 10.84 

3 AljOs 17.84 

18 SiOa 62.94 

8 HjO 8.38 

100.00 


39c 

39d 

39g 

10.61 

10.94 

11.27 

17.56 

17.99 

17.74 

62.66 

62.54 

62.22 

9.27 

8.53 

8.77 


1.00 100.00 100.00 


39h 

39k 

39f 

11.07 

10.74 

10.81 

17.56 

18.21 

17.71 

62.68 

62.32 

62.87 

8.69 

8.73 

8.61 


100.00 100.00 100.00 


Theory. 

3 NajO 16.73 

3 AljiOs 18.10 

18 SiOa 64.09 

HjO 1.08 

100.00 


39e 

39i 

391 

16.66 

16.87 

16.63 

18.15 

18.00 

18.72 

64.27 

63.89 

63.41 

0.92 

1.24 

1.24 

LOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 


The experiments shown in Table I indicate a replacement of the mono- 
and di-valent elements and a variation of the water in compounds of the 
type 

/ 

Rel A Sll 


Table II 


V. 

s. 

A. 

Z. 

T. 

P. 

40 a 

0.6 NaaO'2.6 CaO’S AlaOa'lS 8102*20 H*0 

KClsol, 

1 Month 

100“ 

3 KaO *3 AlaOa-18 SiOa*13 HaO 

40 b 

3 KjO-S AlaOa'lS SiOs'lS HjO 

Naa 

14 Daya 

lOO” 

3 NaaO*3 AlaO»*18 SIOa*16 HaO 

40 c 

3 NaaO*3 AljOa-lS SiOa'ie H2O 

NaCl .. 

1029 Hrs. 

210-220“ 

3 NajO'S AIaOa*18 SiOa*8 HjO 

40 <3 

8 NajO-S AljOs’lS 8iOa*16 HjO 

(NaaO*2SiOa+Naa) „ 

74 Hrs. 

220“ 

3 NaaO'S AlaOa'18 SiOa*8 HjO 

40 f 

3 NaaO'S AlaO,'18 8iOa*16 HaO 

(Borax+NaCl) „ 

186 Hrs. 

210-220“ 

8 NaaO*3 Ali^Oa’lS SiOa*8 HaO 

40 e 

SNaaO-SAlaOs-lSSiOa'SHsO 

Ka .. 

79 Hrs. 

210“ 

3 KaO*3 AlaOa'is SiOs*HsO 

40 S 

3 NaaO -3 AlaOa'18 SiOa'S HaO 

KOI „ 

79 Hrs. 

210-220“ 

3 KaO'S AlaOa’lS SiOa’HaO 

44 

0.5 Na20*2.5 CaO*3 AlaOa*18 SiOa-20 HaO 

20%Na2COa .. 

15 Mnths. 

1 100“ 

3 NaaO *3 AlaOa’lS SiOa’TiHaO 

44 a 

8 NaaO*8 AlaOa*15 SiOa*?^ HjO 

Ka „ 

100 Hrs. 

200* 

3 KaO*8 AlaOa’lS SiOa’lJ HaO 

45 

0.5 NaaO*2.5 CaO*8 AlaOa'lS SiOa*20 HaO 

25XNaaO*SiOa 

2 Mnths. 

100“ 

3 NaaO-S Ala03’12 SiOa'6 HaO 

45 a 

3 NaaO *8 Al20a*12 SiOa*6 HjO 

Ka .. 

3 "Weeks 

100“ 

8 KaO*8 AlaOa’12 SiOa*HaO 


Analyses 



Theory. 


40 

0.5 NajO 

1.60 

0.91 

2.5 CaO 

7.31 

7.60 

3 

AI2O3 

15.96 

16.18 

18 

SiOj 

66.36 

66.62 

20 

H20 

18.77 

18.63 


K20 

— 

0.24 


100.00 100.18 
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Theory. 






Theory. 

40b 

3 

KwO 

14.82 

14.42 




3 'Na 

2^ 

10.00 

9.74 

3 

AljOj 

16.09 

15.83 




3 Al. 

jOs 

16.45 

16.35 

18 

SiOj 

56.78 

56.81 




ISSiOa 

58.07 

67.09 

13 

H/) 

12.31 

12.94 




16 Ha 

0 

15.48 

16.82 


100.00 

100.00 






100.00 

100.00 



Theory. 



40c 

40d 


40f 




3 Na,0 

10 

.84 


10.63 

11.12 


11.46 




3 AlA 

17 

.84 


17.62 

17.83 


17.73 




18 SiOa 

62.94 


62.48 

62.08 


61.87 




8HsO 

8 

.38 


9.27 

8.97 


8.94 





100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 



Thwory. 

me 

40g 



Tb.eor7. 

44 

3 

KjO 

16.73 17.18 

17. 

11 


3 Na 

2 O 

12.18 

11.84 

3 


18.10 18.51 

18. 

,39 


3 Al, 


20.04 

19.79 

16 

SiOa 

64.09 62.77 

62. 

95 


15 SiOa 

58.94 

59.93 



1.08 

1.54 

1. 

M 


7iHa 

0 

8.84 

8.44 



100.00 100.00 100. 

.(K> 




100.00 

lOO.OO 



T^«>ry. 

44a 


Theory. 

45 

3 

K,0 

18.62 

18.19 

3 

NajO 

14.09 

13.72 1 

3 

AlaO, 

^.19 

20.21 

3 

AI2O3 - 

23.20 

22.14 1 

15 

SiO, 

59.40 

mM 

12 

SiOa 

54.54 

55.26 * 

li 

H,0 

1.79 

0.70 

6 

HjO 

8.17 

8,88 



IW.OO 

ICW.OO 



100.00 

100.00 


Theory. 

45a 

3 K 2 O 

21.26 

20.78 

3 AljO, 

23.09 

22.54 

12 SiOa 

54.30 

55.53 

HaO 

1.36 

1.15 


100.00 

100.00 


From tlia r^ults shown in Table 11 it will be seen that there occur: 

I. A smtetafeution of ike mono- and di-valent elements of compounds 
of tite t jpe 



and a sutetitution of mono-valent dements in compcnads of tlie types 
^I^Al^Sij and k, (Sl • A1 • Sl) 



sm 



Table III. 


3-2 Naa0*2-5 CaO'5 AJjO, \ 
*18 Si02-28 HjO / 

3 *2 NauaO *2.5 CaO *5 AljOi \ 
•18 Si0*28HfiO J 

3*5 Ala0,-18 S10,*24 HgO 
3*5 Als0,*18 SiOj-24 HgO 
3*5Al20,*18Sia,‘24 H^O 
3*5Al20,-18SiOa-10B80 
3*5Al2O**18Siaa'10 HaO 


KQ Sciution; 2 Mtlis. 
(8;^KaCO,+15%Ka) „ i 70Hrs. 

^faCl „ ! 20 Days 

(15%Naa-i-5%KaaC<3,) „ ; 150 Hra 

(15%Naa-i-5;/3S[aa(X),)« 150 Hre. 

Ka „ ! IWHrs. 

Ka „ i 


I 5K,0“5Afel^-28Sl^^t#HaO■ 

2 a>-£l&* ; 5 aO*l* i 

im’ 'JKM>-5AIalD,*18SiO,tTH^, 
200 -- 2 ir , 5 H»^- 5 AlA* 18 SIOalCJBsO 
2 a>“ 2 ir iSN%0*5AlsOs'*lgSI0»l€>H^: 

; 5K^*5A4<\*18Si'0,’H/> i 
210 ^ ’ 5K*€>*SA^“lgSM)a‘K*0 i 


Analyses 


Theory. 

26 

Theory. 


26b 

0.5 KaO 

1.94 

2.00 

5 K 3 O 

18.87 

18.85 

18.65 

2 Na 20 

5.09 

4.92 

5 AlaO, 

^,48 

^.43 

mAB 

2.5 CaO 

5.78 

5.89 

18 SiOa 

4S.S5 

43.75 

44.21 

5^j03 

21.04 

21.66 

24 HjO 

17.^ 

16.^ 

16J5 

18 SiOj 

44.54 

44.30 


mm 

mm 

IIMI.W 

28 HjO 

21.61 

21.23 






100.00 

100.00 





Theory. 

26c 

Theory. 

26d 

26f 

SNagO 

12.98 

12.89 

5Na,0 

14.91 

14.98 

14.98 

6 AI 3 O 3 

21.44 

21.27 

5 AI 3 O 3 

24,52 

24.68 

24.33 

18 SiOj 

45.23 

45.44 

18 SiO* 

51.92 

51.59 

52.05 

27 HjO 

20.35 

20.40 

10 Had 

8.65 

8.75 

8.64 


100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

imm 

im.m 



Theory. 

266 

26g 

5 


22.62 

21.86 

2LS4 

5 

Ala 03 

24.54 

25.87 

25.31 

18 

SiOj 

61,97 

51.70 

52.49 


H ,0 

0.87 

0.57 

0.56 



100.00 

IW.OO 

imM 
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Table IV 


s. 


A. 


: 27 a 

I 

,27b 

1 27 c 
. 27 d 
* 27 e 
I 27 f 


0.5 K,0-2.5 Na20-2 CaO'S AJiO, I 
*18 Si02-28 HaO i 

: 0.5 KaO*2.S NagO'S CaO'S A^Oa ) 


•18 SIOs-28 HaO 
5 K,0*5 AlgOalS SiOa'24 HjO 
5 NasO-5 AljOslS 8103*27 HtO 
5 NatO *5 AljOa’lS SiOs’lO HjO 
5 KsO-S AIsOa-18 SiOa’HaO 


KCI Solution 

' (15% KCl+8% KaCOa) 
j IfaCl „ 

! (15;: NaCl+5%Na3COa) „ 
i KCI „ 

NaCl „ 


z. 

T. 

P. 

1 Mth. 

100* 

5 KaO-S AlaOa-lS SiOa*24 HjO 

150 BDrs. 

210-220° 

5 KaO-S AJjOa'lS SiOa*16 HjO 

18 Days 
170 Bta- 
75 Hrs. 
10 Days 

100° 

210-220° 

200-210° 

100° 

5 NaaO-S AlaOs’lS Si02*27 HaO 

5 NaaO’S AlaOs'lS Si0a*10 HaO 

5 KaO’S AlaOs’lS SiOa-HaO 

5 NaaO’S AlaOj*18 SiOa'lO HaO 


Analyses 


Theory. 

27 


Theory. 

27a 

0.5 K,0 

1.94 

1.27 


5K2O 

18.87 

18.67 

2.5 Na,0 

6.40 

6.76 


5A1A 

20.48 

20.41 

2CaO 

4.55 

5.05 


18 SiOj 

43.35 

44.08 

SAIA 

21.03 

21.27 


24 H2O 

17.30 

16.84 

18 SiOj 

44.49 

44.12 



100.06 

100.00 

28H,0 

21.59 

21.57 






100.00 

100.04 





Theory. 

27b 


Theory. 

27c 

5K,0 

20.02 

19.55 


5 NaaO 

12.88 

12.50 

SAljOs 

21.72 

21.96 


5 AI2O3 

21.44 

21.28 

18 SiOj 

45.99 

46.34 


18 SiOa 

45.33 

45.68 

16 Hj,0 

12.27 

12.15 


27 H2O 

20.35 

20.54 


100.00 

100.00 



100.00 

100.00 

Theory. 

27d 

27f 

Theory. 

27e 

5Na,0 

14.91 

14.97 

14.86 

5K2O 

22.62 

21.57 

5 AlgOj 

24,52 

24.52 

24.44 

5 AI2O3 

24.54 

25.20 

18 SiO, 

51.92 

61.96 

52.16 

18 Si02 

51.97 

52.74 

10 H,0 

8.65 

8.55 

8.54 

H2O 

0.87 

0.49 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 


From the results given in Tables III and IV there is clearly a substitution 
of the mono- and di-valent elements in the type 

Rio (Si ■ AI • • a ■ &) 

and in one case (Table IV, No. 27d) a change in the water-content. 

(e) The formation of compounds of the type * 

5.5 RgO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOg = iln(Si • il • Si • Al • Si). 

On treating two molecules of KgO • SiOgwith one molecule of HgO • KgO 
• AI2O3 Lembebg obtained the substance 

0.5 Na^O • 5 K 2 O • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 16 SiQ^ = NaK^o (Si • A1 • Sl • A1 • Si) t 

* Lemberg, I c. 1876, pp. 574-6. 
t Expt. 1, 1. c. p. 574. 
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On treating this silicate for a further period of 7 or. 18 days at the ordinary 
temperature with variable quantities of solutions of sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, etc.,* Lembebo obtained compounds whose analyses 
corresponded to the general formula 

5.5 EjO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 16 SiOj = E,u(Si • A1 • & • A1 • Si) 

Na^O • 4.5 KjO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOj (Expt. 2b) 

2 Na^O • 3.5 K^O • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOj (Esrpts. la, Ig, 2a, 2c) 

2.5 NagO • 3 KjO • 6 AI2O3 * 16 Si02 (Expts. lb. If, 2d) 

3 Na20 • 2.5 K2O ■ 6 AI2O3 • 16 Si02 (Expts. Ic, le) 

3.5 NagO • 2 K2O ■ 6 AI2O3 • 16 Si02 (Expt. Id) 

5 NaaO • 0.5 K2O • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOa (Expt: 2) 

1.5 K2O • 4 MgO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOa (Expt. 4b) 

2 K2O ■ 3.5 MgO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 Si02 (Expts- 4a, 4c) 

2.5 K2O • 3Mg0-6Al203-16Si02(Expt. 4d) 

3K2O • 2.5Mg0-6Al203-16Si02(Expt.4) 

1.5 K2O • 4 CaO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOj (Expts. 3a, 3b, 3c) 

2 K2O • 3.5 CaO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOj (Expt. 3d) 

2.25 K2O • 3.25 CaO • 6 AI2O3 • 16 SiOj (Expt. 3). 


Theory. 

1 

Theory. 

2b 

0.5 NajO 

1.50 

1.83 


3.02 

2.55 

SKjO 

22.67 

22.75 

4.5 K2O 

20.56 

21.21 

6 AI2O3 

29.52 

29.38 

6 AI2O3 

29.75 

30.60 

16 SiOa 

46.31 

46.04 

16 SiOa 

46.67 

45.64 


100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 


Theory. 

la 

Ig 

2a 

2c 

2Na20 

6.12 

6.41 

6.67 

5.98 

5.91 

3.5 KjO 

16.25 

16.00 

15.40 

16.37 

16.79 

6 AI2O3 

30.22 

29.99 

29.88 

30.40 

30.30 

16 SiOj 

47.41 

47.60 

48.05 

47.25 

47.00 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Theory. 

lb 

If 

2d 

2.5Xa20 

7.72 

7.54 

7.52 

7.54 

SKjO 

14.04 

14.12 

14.03 

14.71 

6 AI2O8 

30.46 

29.74 

30.00 

30.00 

lesio* 

47.78 

48.60 

48.45 

47.75 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


* In the cases mentioned the salt solutions were of a definite concentration. The 
salts were: NaCl-, KC1-, MgC^, CaCla-, (NaCl-f KCl)-, (Mgag-f KO)-, (CaCla+KCl). 
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Theory. 

Ic 

le 

Theory. 


Id 

3 NajO 

9.33 

8.97 

8.78 

3.5 NajO 

10.97 

11.19 

2.5 KjO 

11.79 

11.89 

12.10 

2 K2O 

9.67 

8.95 

6 AI.O3 

30.71 

30.12 

30.13 

6 M2O3 

30.96 

ao.29 

16 SiOz 

48.17 

49.02 

48.99 

16 SiOa 

48.60 

49.57 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Theory. 

2 


Theory. 


4b 

5 NejO 

16.07 

15.60 


1.5 K2O 

7.62 

7.94 

0.5 Kfi 

2.43 

3.21 


4 MgO 

8.64 

8.33 

6 Al.Os 

31.73 

31.20 


6 AI2O3 

32.68 

32.29 

16 SiOa 

49.77 

49.99 


16 SiOa 

51.26 

51.44 


100.00 

100.00 



100.00 

100.00 

Theory. 

4a 

4c 

Theory. 


4d 

2 KjO 

9.89 

10.03 

10.01 

2.5 KjO 

12.19 

11.59 

3.5 MgO 

7.36 

6.97 

7.03 

3 MgO 

6.23 

6.37 

6 AI2O3 

32.22 

31.72 

31.60 

6 AI2O3 

31.76 

• 31.69 

16 SiOa 

50.53 

51.28 

61.36 

16 SiOs 

49.82 

50.35 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 



Theory. 

4 





3 KjO 

14.43 

13.72 





2.5 MgO 

5.12 

4.94 





6 AI2O3 

31.32 

31.80 





16 SiOa 

49.13 

49.19 






100.00 

99.65 




Theory. 

3a 

3b 

3o 

1.5 KjO 

7.28 

7.75 

6.42 

7.32 

4 CaO 

11.57 

11.07 

12.14 

10.99 

6 AI2O3 

31.60 

30.91 

31.20 

31.00 

16 SiOj 

49.55 

50.27 

50,24 

50.79 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.10 


Theory, 

3d 

Theory. 

3 

2 K2O 

9.61 

8.81 

2.25 K2O 

10.76 

10.87 

3.5 CaO 

10.02 

10.10 

3.25 CaO 

• 9.26 

9.22 

6 AI2O3 

31.29 

31.03 

6 AI2O3 

ai.ra 

30.64 

16 SiOa 

49.08 

50.06 

lesiOj 

48.85 

49.23 


100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

99.96 






THE TOPAZ GROUP 


S5S 


The Topaz Group 

The following analyses of the Topazes conform to compounds of the tTp© 
A1 - Si - A1 = 6 Al^Og • 6 SiOs 
and to the following formulae : 


(a) SieAli20jjg Fig, 

(b) SigAli^Oj^.gFlg, 

(c) SieAlj 2 ^s 5 

(d) SigAli2^24*5®^ll5 

(e) SigAli2024 Fljg. 



2 
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THE EPIDOTES 


The Epidotes 

Tho following analyses of tho Epidotes conform to compoundH of the ty{» 


Si • A1 • Xl • Si: 
or to the general formula : 


0 AljOg- lilSiOa 


4 HjO • 16 CaO • 

(a) 4 H/) • 

(b) 4 H^O • 

(c) 4 HjO • 

(d) 4 H^O • 

(e) 4HjO- 

(f) 4 HsO- 

(g) 4 H*(i • 

(h) 4 H^O • 

(i) 4HjO- 


2 ((iRs, 03 -I'iSiiy (I 2 K 2 O, 
10 Oaf)' aFojOs- lOAljd 
10 (jaO • 2.25 F 04 O 3 • 

16 CaO- 2.r>F<’.J>a- 
16 CaO - 2.75 Ff,0;, ■ 

16 CaO- UFe-jOj' 

10 CaO - 3.25 FcjOs • 
hi CaO - 3.5 F.-gOj ■ 

16 CaO - 3.75 FojOj • 

16 CaO- 


lit 

6.75 AljOj 
6.5 Aljt 4 
6.25 Al^tij 
6 AI 3 O!, 
K.75 AljO, 
H.5 .AI 3 O 3 
K,25 Al^i >, 
K AI^O, 


mb OgO^ n A1 gOgi. 
24SiOs. 

24 SiOg. 

24 HiOg. 

24SiOa. 

24.SiO*. 

24 KiO,. 

24 HiO,. 

24 Hit > 8 - 
21 KiO.. 



1 810, 

1 AI,0, 

lfe,0. 

j mi 

ir.o 

1 FM> 


(a) 4 HgO • 16 CaO • 



Theory 

88,44 

27.21 

S4t 

23.00 

Lilt 


in 

89,18 

26.02 

8.21 

23.80 

2JO 


XVI 

88.42 

26.02 

8.72 

23.60 

2.411 


XVII 

88.48 

26.18 

8.77 

24,13 

2.4<l 


XX 

87.60 

27.80 

8.110 

23.00 



XXI 

38.08 

27.74 

8.27 

23.63 

2.04 


XXII 

88.28 

27.58 

8.IMI 

22.87 

2.41 


XLIV 

37.92 

27.90 

9.10 

22.HI 

2.(12 



(b) 4 H,0 - 16 CaO 

■ 2,25 FojO, • 1 

Theoiy 

88.28 

2S.43 

9.57 

28.8I 

l.Bl 


XIV i 

37.96 

28.33 

9.71 

2:1,71 

2.02 


XV 

38.13 

28.42 

9.74 

23.80 

2 02 

! 

XXXIV 1 

37.87 

24.72 

9.90 12:1.10 

2.82 

0 30 


(c) 4 H/) - 16 CaO 

*i.0FOjOg- 

Theory 

88.13 

2545 

io.r.o 

28.72 

Lfil i 


xni 

88.99 

2fi,78 

«,»!> 

2:i.7i 

i.m 1 

0,01 J!|(Oi 

XLI 

38.84 

21.45 

lo.«« 

22.02 

2.41 i 

1 


(d) 4 H,0 - 16 CaO 

• 2.75 FOjOg ■ i 

Theory 

38.00 

24.00 

iim 

2342 j 

1.88 1 


LIll 

37.47 

24,00 

10,#0 

22.10 i 

2.24 ’ 


LIX 

38.20 

24.62 

1120 

21 5i ? 2J§ 

0 J7 MiiCI 


T<*»l 


llfilirrii 


III AljO, - 21 Hill,. 
iim.fm ; 

imitm Znpimi 
tm hH 
llti ill 

, C mwrriiniA 

fill t#f# ' 

Sitt 7r# Wilt III! 

ifj Til 


Afrtfrt 


iNMikf* * 


I fill fMI 

lilt III fitilt«l#|p |4 
IIICI iln 






(e) 3 Fi‘/)3 


Xhtoiy 

37 J4 

M 12 ,12,01 

23 54 

l. 8 » ] 

VIII 

38*00 

23,08 12.34 

24.17 

1 88 

IX 

30*10 

24.30 j 12.40 

23,54 

tXl 

XXXII 

38Ji 

24.75 11.07 ' 

2SJ3 ! 

2 

XXXVII 

37.32 

22.86 11.50 1 

22.13 1 

2 f»:; 


um 

un 

HJS 

i.ii 


nil mi I 

ifl niiz iPmrn, m»m 
II Al/I, ' 21 Hill* 
ilOllWj 

i tm m I muirn^hmi 

i«i c»iii iiiJiii^iitoi 
IIWI fi3 

i fiJW AtmM 


'A, CL 


I «« 


a Iml 0 J 4 MfiO • 0 . 7 T MgO. 
b Iml mm MiiiX 

* Far mi&mmm am* ft. irii. 


c. Ittcl 0 13 M#> - i m Altaic. 
4 IiicL 0 11 Mill. 
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SlOa AlaOa FeaOa CaO 


HaO 


FeO 


Total 


Source 


Analyst 


(f) 4 HijO • 16 CaO • 3.25 FegOs • 8.75 Al^Oa • 24 SiOg. 


Theory 

37.70 

23.37 

13.60 

123.4511.88! 


1 100.00 

— 

— 

IV 

38.37 

22.09 

13.77 

22.90 

2.11 


! 99.24 

Sulzbachtal 

V. Drasche^® 

VI 

37.83 

23.43 

13.31 

1 23.47| 2.06] 

0.48 

100.58 

Sulzbachtal 

Ludwig*® 



(g) 4 

H,0 

• 16 CaO 

• 3.5 FejOj • 8.5 AI2O3 • 24 SiOj. 

Theory 1 

37.65 

22.61 

14.60 

23.36 

1.88 


100.00 

— 

— 

V 1 

37.83 

22.63 

14.02 

23.27 

2.05 

0.93 

100.73 

Sulzbachtal 

Ludwig*^ 

XXX 1 

36.71 

22.61 

14.47 

23.67 

1.92 

0.62 

100.00 

“Bourg d’Osians” 

Laspeyres** 

L^II 1 

37.04 

22.99 

14.19 

24.09 

2.16 


100.47 

Hereroland 

Wulf*® 


Theory 

VII 


(h) 4 HgO • 16 CaO • 3.75 Fe^O^ • 8.25 AlgOs * SiO^. 

37.40121.86! 15,59123.28! 1.871 I 100.00 I — I — 

37.1112L90| 16,00| 23.1912.031 I 100.23 1 Sulzbachtal | Rammelaberg^* 


(i) 4 HgO • 16 CaO • 4 Fe^O^ • 8 AlgOg • 24 SiOg. 


Theory 


XXIII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXXVII 

XL 


[37 

27 

21 

11 

16 

56 

23 

19 

1 

87 


— 

100 

00 

37 

65 

20 

64 

16 

50 

22 

32 

2 

06 

0 

49MnO 

100 

12 

37 

66 

20 

78 

16 

49 

22 

70 

2 

09 

0 

29 MgO 

99 

91 

37 

35 

22 

02 

16 

67 

22 

54 

2 

35 


— 

99 

93 

38, 

.76 

20. 

.36 

16 

.35 

23 

.71' 

2 

.00 

0 

.44 MgO 

101 

.67 

37 

.60 

20, 

.73 

16 

.57 

22 

.64 

2 

.11 

0, 

.41 MgO 

100 

.05 


Traversella 
‘3oiarg d’Osians” 
“Bourg d’Osians” 
Arendal 
Arendal 


Scheerer*® 

Scheerer®® 

Stockar-Esoher 

Rammelsberg^s 

Scheerer®® 


The Granite Group 

A number of Granites examined by K. H. Schneer may be expressed by 
the general formula ; 

18 RO • 6 RjOj • 18 SiOj, and 16 RO • 6 RjOg ■ 16 SiO, 
as may be ascertained from the following Table : 


% 1 

Molecules 

No. 

OaO 

FoO 

MaO 

AlaOa 

FeaOs 

SIO, 

H 9 O 

CaO 

FeO 

MnO 

AlaO, 

FCaOa 

810* 

H *0 

Theory 

1 

33.25 

33.69 

1.22 

1.17 

— 

6.92 

7.44 

21.72 

20.94 

36.89 

36.56 


17.5 

0.6 

. 

2 

4 

18 

_ 

Theory 

2 

32.12 

32.36 

1.82 

1.91 

0.60 

0.48 

6.88 

7.35 

21.59 

21.58 

36.68 

36.33 

0.31 

0.48 

17 

0.75 

0.25 

2 

4 

18 

0.5 

Theory 

3 

32.12 

31.51 

2.43 

2.88 

z 

6.88 

7.07 

21.59 

22.61 

36.68 

35.97 

0.30 

0.25 

17 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

18 

0.5 

Theory 

4 

33.52 

33.55 

1.25 

1.68 

0.61 

0.28 

12.39 

11.99 

13.88 

14.79 

37.73 

37.53 

0-62 

0.48 

17.25 

0.5 

0,26 

3.6 

2.5 

IS 

1 

Theory 

5 1 

34.22 

34.01 

1.25 

1.71 

0.54 

13.36 

13.29 

12.57 

13.01 

37.96 

37.52 

0.64 

0.63 

17.6 

0.5 

— 

3.75 

2.26 

18 

1 

Theory 

6 

32.46 

31.08 

3.85 

4.46 


16.37 

16.29 

8.66 

8.73 

38.76 

37.96 

0.22 

16.25 

1.75 

— 

4.5 

1.5 

18 

— 

Theory 

7 

t 

32.W 

32.73 

2.74 

2.54 

— 

13.72 

13.73 

14.60 

14.03 

36.89 

37.18 

— 

15 

1 

— 

3.76 

2.26 

16 
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The 

The following analyftfH of the 

(a) Si ■ A1 • Si ■ A1 ■ iji ” 6 AljOj ■ 15 SiC)*, 

(b) Si • A1 • Si • A1 ' Si = 6 AIjOj ■ 16 SiO*, 

(a) MeHolitcH of the type 
Si • Al • Si • il • Si = 0 Alps - 15 Sit),. 


— 



Bamm 

1 Awilrfi 

1 

9 MO • 2 (6 AljO, • 16 SiOj) • 36 H ,0 

9 M 0 = 3 Na, 0 - 6 Cab 

Antrimcilitii j 

Ilongiine j 

TIlfilMOtt 

2 

11 MO - 2 (6 AljO, • 15 SiOj) • 26 H ,0 

llM 0 = 6 Na, 0 - 6 Ca 0 

Elmnmh ’ 

Lnmk^km 


(h) MeHolit<*« of the tvjie 
Si -Al • Si • il • Si «= 6 Al,Os • 10 SiO, 


1 

1 



1 AfilJtlt 

a 

10 MO ■ 2 (6 A1,0, • 16 SiO,) 30 HjO 

10MO=4Na,O-6CaO 

Sandy Cwf*, N.H. | 

Mfirili 

I 

4 

! 

11 MO • 2 (6 AljO, ■ 16 SiOj) 40 H,0 

llMO = 6Na,O-0CaO 

Ciimfija lil© i 


6 

12 MO • 2 (6 Al,Oa -16 SiOj) 24HjO 

12M0 = 4Na,0-8Ca0 

Harrifigtotiite 



(c) Mcsolites of the type 


Si-Al-Si-il -fii » 6 Al,Os • 17 SiO, 





Siwrei | 

AMklfit 

6 

9 MO • 2 (6 AljO, • 17 SiO,) • 32 H,0 

9M0=i2Na,0-7Ca0 

leelajttd 

Fiioli« & C|#4ilwi 

7 

11 MO • 2 (6 A1,0, ■ 17 SiO,) • 30H,O 

llM0«4Na,0-7Ca0 

Icekad 



(d) Mi’«>lit<‘H of ihe tyj«* 

Si - Al ■ Si • Al • Si 6 Al/), • 18 SiO, 







8 

12 MO* 2(6 AI 2 O 3 • 18 SiOa) • aOH^O 

12M0*4Na30*8Ca0 

MM«rkirck*n 


9 

f* ff 99 99 


Tirol 


10 

99 99 99 99 

99 ft 99 

AaMmoIiiii | 

) Ifrdtliw 

11 

99 ft 99 99 

99 99 ft 

1 

! ll«Mk 

12 

99 99 99 99 

99 99 ft 

Sky# 


13 

99 99 99 99 

99 99 ft 

Sky® 
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iVdCesolites 

Ikdesolites conform to the following types ; 

(o) Si • A1 ■ Si • Al • si == 6 Al^Og • 17 SiO^, 
(d) ^i • Al • Sh • Al • Si = 6 Al^Og • 18 SiOg. 
or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 AljOa • 15 SiO^) • n H^O. 


... 

SlOa j 

AlsOa 

CaO 

ISaaO 

HaO 

1 MfirO 

Total 

Theory 

42.92 

29.18 

8.01 

4.43 

15.46 


100.00 

VII 

43.47 

30.26 

7.60 

4.10* 

15.32 

0.19 FeO 

100.94 

Theory 

43.50 

29.57 

8.12 

7.4^ 

11.31 

_ 

100.00 

II 

43.83 

29.04 

7.84 

7.80 

11.75 

— 

100.26 


oi* the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 AljOs ■ 16 SiOj) • n H^O. 



SlOa 

AlaOa 

CaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

MgO 

Total 

Theory 

XXXII 

44.98 

28,68 

7.87 

5.81 

12.66 


100.00 

45.39 

28.09 

7.55 

5.28 

12.71 

0.49 Kfi 

99.51 

Theory 

XXXIX 

42.68 

27.14 

7.45 

6.87 

15.96 

_ 

100.00 

42.70 

27.50 

7.61 

7.00 

14.71 

— 

99.52 

Theory 

44.95 

28.65 

11.21 

5.80 

10.11 

_ 

100.00 

XI 

44.84 

28.48 

10.08 

5.56 

10.28 


99.84 


or the general formula 

XXX MO ■ 2 (6 RjOs • 17 SiO^) • n H^O. 



SiOa 

MiOn 

CaO 

NaaO 

HgO 

MgO 

Total 

Theory 

XXVI 

46.83 

28.10 

9.00 

2.84 

13.83 


100.00 

46.68 

27.57 

9.10 

3.64 

13.17 

0.08 

100.14 

Theory 

45.90 

27.54 

8.82 

5.68 

12.15 

_ 

100.00 

XXIII 

45.78 j 

27.53 

9.00 

5.03 

12.30 

0.31 K^O 

100.13 


or the general formula 

MX MO • 2 (0 AljOs • 18 SiOg) • n HgO. 




AlaOg 

OiO 

NaaO 

HaO 

MgO 

Total 

Theory 

46.70 

26.49 

9.70 

6.37 

11.68 

_ 

100.00 

I 

46.65 

27.40 

9.26 

4.91 

12,00 

_ 

100.22 

V 

46.04 

27.00 

9.01 

5.20 

12.36 

_ 

100.21 

VIII 

47.07 

26.23 

9.88 

4.89 

12.24 

_ 

100.31 

IX 

45.98 

26.18 

10.78 

4.54 

13.00 

1 _ 

100.48 

XIII 

46.70 

26.62 

9.08 

5.39 

12.83 

— 

100.63 

XIV 

46.72 

26.70 

8.90 

5.40 

12.92 

— 

100.64 


♦ Betarmiiied by Thomson as K,0. 
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Source 

Analyst 

14 

12M0*2(6Al203-18 SiO2)-30H2O 

121 ^ 0 = 4^^820 -8 CaO 

Skye 

Heddle 

15 






NaalsjO 

Berzelius 

16 





99 99 99 

NaalsjO 

Heddle 

17 






Naalsjfi 

Fuchs and Gehlen 

18 






NaalsjO 

Durscher 

19 






StromO 

E. E. Schmid 

20 





99 99 99 

Berufjord 

S. V. Waltershausen 

21 





a a a 

Iceland 

Fuchs and Gehlen 

22 





a a it 

Iceland 

Fuchs and Gehlen 

23 





it it ft 

Iceland 

E. E. Schmid 

24 

9f 

» 

99 

99 

tt tt it 

Iceland 

Lemberg 

25 

>> 

if 

99 

if 

it it tt 

Port George, N.S. 

How 

26 


if 

99 

it 

tt tt ‘it 

Port George, N.S. 

How 

27 


if 

99 

a 

tt tt it 

Cape Blomidon 

Marsh 

28 


if 

99 

a 

tt tt ft 

Atacama, Chili 

Darapsky 

29 

14M0-2(6Al203* 

18Si0j)-44H20 

14M0 = 3Na20'llCa0 

Pritz Island, Pa. 

Sadtler 


The 

The following analyses of the minerals of the 


A. 

R 

•Sh' 

■ E 


= 

5 R2O3 

6 

SiO,, 

B. 

R 

■ Si ■ 

■ sl ■ 

•R 

= 

5R2O3 

12 

Si03, 

C. 

E 

■ sl • 

■ E 


= 

6R2O3 

6 

Si03, 

B. 

E 

si • 

sl' 

■ E 

= 

6R2O3 

12 

SiO,, 

E. 

Si 

•R • 

■sl' 

• E ■ 

■Si = 

6R2O3 

16 

SiOjj 

E. 

Si 

• E 

■ Si 

■ E 

•sl = 

6R2O3 

18 

SiO,. 


A. Compounds of the type 
R • & • R = 5 RjOg • 6 SiOa 





Sonrce 

Analyst 

1 

12MO-2 (6 AljO,-6SiOj)-12HjO 

12MO = 8F60-4MgO 

St. Marcel 

Kobell 

2 

I3MO'2 {6 AljOs-e SiOj)'9 HjO 

13M0 = 10FeO*2.5 MgO-0.5 MnO 

Leeds, Canada 

Hunt 


B. Compounds of the type 

R • Si • Si • E = 5 RjOj ■ 12 SiOa 





Source 

Analyst 

3 

13MO-2(5 AIi,0a-12Si0j)-llHi,0 

13MO=9.26 PeO-3.76 MgO 

St. Marcel | 

Bamour 
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SiO, 

' AljO, 

CaO 

NaaO 

H 2 O 

MgO 

Total 

Theory 

46.76 

26.49 

9.70 

5.37 

' 11.68 

_ 

100.00 

XV 

46.26 

26.48 

10.00 

4.98 

13.04 

— 

100.76 

XVII 

46.80 

26.50 

9.87 

5.40 

12.30 

_ 

100.87 

XVIII 

46.80 

26.46 

9.08 

5.14 

12.28 

1 _ 

99.76 

XIX 

47.00 

26.13 

9.35 

5.47 

12.25 

_ 

100.20 

XX 

47.50 

26.10 

9.15 

4.57 

12.80 

_ 

100.12 

XXI 

47.40 

27.05 

9.16 

4.69 

12.69 

0.06 

101.05 

XXII 

46.41 

26.24 

9.68 1 

4.46 

13.76 

0.01 

100.97 

XXIV 

46.78 

25.66 

10.06 

4.79 

12.31 

_ 

99.60 

XXV 

47.46 

25.35 

10.04 

4.87 

12.41 

— 

100.13 

XXVII 

47.13 i 

26.52 

10.36 

4.50 

12.59 

_ 

101.12 

XXVIII 

45.96 

26.69 

9.48 

5.09 ! 

12.78 

_ 

100.00 

XXIX 

46.66 

26.48 

9.63 

4.83 

12.25 

_ 

99.86 

XXX 

46.71 

26.68 

9.65 

5.68 

11.42 

_ 

100.04 

XXXI 

45.89 

27.55 

9.13 

5.09 

12.79 

0.48 KjjO 

100.93 

xxxvr 

46.74 

25.99 

9.11 

5.23 

12.41 

__ 

99.48 

Theory 

43.39 

24.59 

12.37 

3.73 

15.92 

— 1 

100.00 

XXXIII 

43.29 

25.02 

12.15 

3.40 i 

16.01 : 

— ! 

99.87 


Clintonite Group* 

dintoiiite group conform to the following types : 


G. Slf R 

H. R • • 1^ • Si • R 

J. Sif-R 


6 


X; 


= 7.5 R^Oa 

= 8 RjOs • 12 

= 9 R2O3 • 6 


R 


9 RjOg •12 


K. R • ^i • R • ^i • R : 

or the general formula 
m MO * 2 (5 R2O3 • 6 SiO^) • n HjO. 


SiO„ 

SiOa, 

Si02, 

SiOj. 



SiOa 

AlaO, 

re,0, 1 

TeO 

MnO 

MgO 

OaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

26.74 

37.89 

_ 

21.40 

_ ' 

6.94 

_ 

8.03 

100.00 

IX 

26.75 

37.50 

— 

21.00 

— 

6.20 

— 

7.80 

98.26 

Theory 

26.12 

36.99 

— 

26.11 

1.28 

3.62 

— 

5.88 

100.00 

XXXI 

26.30 

37.10 

— 

25.92 

0.93 

3.66 

— 

6.10 

100,01 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 RgOs • 12.Si02) • n HjO. 



8 !Oa 


* TeaO, 

FeO 

MnO 

MffO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

XI 

26.23 

26.50 

37.27 

38.13 


24.27 

23.58 

_ 

6.11 

5.19 

— 

7.22 

6.90 

100.00 

99.30 


Knotm in Germany as the SprOdglimmer or “brittle micas.” 
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THE CLINTONITE GROUP 


C. Compound 
R • Si • R = B 




1 

4 

10 MO • 2(6 II 2 O 3 • 6 SiOa) • 10 HgO 

10 MO= 7 I’eO- 3 MgO 

-12 B 203 = 8.75 AljOj • 3.25 FejO, 

6 

11 MO • 2(6 R 2 O 3 « 6 SiOa) • 10 

11 MO =5 MgO - 5.5 FeO - 0.5 CaO 
■ 12 B 303 = 11.25 AI 2 O 3 • 0.75 FejO, 

6 

11 MO • 2(6 II 2 O 3 * 6 SiOa) • 10 HgO 

11 MO= 4.75 MgO • 0.25 MnO • 5.6 FeO 
• 0.5 CaO -12 BjOs = 11.5 AljOj • 0.5 BojOj 

7 

11 MO • 2(6 AI 2 O 3 • 6 SiOj )-12 HjO 

llMO=llFeO 

8 

12 M 0 - 2 ( 6 Al 203 - 6 Si 02 ) 

12 MO = 12 FeO 

9 

12 MO • 2(6 AI 2 O 3 • 6 Si 02)-10 H 2 O 

12 MO = 11 . 5 FeO- 0.5 HjO 

10 

12 MO • 2(6 AlaOa* 6 SiOa) * 10 H 2 O 

12 MO= 10.5 FeO • 1.5 MgO 

11 

12 MO • 2(6 AlaOa* 6 SiOg) * 12 H 2 O 

12 MO= 7.75 FeO ■ 4.25 MgO 

12 

12 MO • 2(6 AlaOa- 6 SiOo) • 12 HgO 

112 MO= 9 . 76 FeO- 2 . 25 MgO { 

13 

13 MO • 2(6 AlgOg- 6 SiOg) • 12 H 2 O 

13 MO = 11 . 75 FeO- 0 . 76 MgO- 0 . 25 Mn(> 1 
- 0.26 CaO 1 

14 

13 MO • 2(6 AlaOa* 6 SiOa) * 12 H 2 O 

13 MO= 11.75 FeO- 0.76 MgO- 0.25 MnO : 

• 0.25 CaO 

15 

13 MO • 2(6 AlgOa- 6 SiOg) • 12 HgO 

13 MO= 7 . 5 FeO ■ 0.5 MnO • 5 MgO 

16 

15 MO • 2(6 AlgOg- 6 SiOg) * 11 HgO 

16 MO= 12 FeO-SMgO i 


D. Compoutiil 
R ■ Si • Sl ■ =11 


1 ■ 


17 

1 

10 MO-2(6 BjO,-12 Si03)-8 HjO 

' 10 MO=6 FeO • 3 MnO • 0.5 MgO 
• 0.5 CaO • 12 Bj 03=11 Al^Oj • 1 PejO, 

18 

19 MO-2(6 A1203-12 Si02)-14 HgO 

19 MO=16.6 PeO • 3.5 MnO 


E. Compouftiii 
Si • AI • Si • Al* Si = 6 ^ 


19 


13 MO-2(6 AlaOa-ie Si02)-12 H^O 


13MO = 12.5FeO«0.5MgO 


Vimm 
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or tho general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 RA - 6 SiO^) • n HjO. 


iomlfit I 

i 

810, 

AhO, 

FeaOa 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

liermaxiB 

Thoory I 

XXVI * 

24.62 

24.64 

30.39 

30.72 

17.71 

17,28 

17.17 

17.30 

— 

4.08 

3.76 


6.13 

6.38 

100.00 

99.97 

Suidft 

Thoury : 
X 

26.79 

26.03 

41.11 

42.33 

4.29 

4.09 

14.19 

14.32 

— 

7.16 

7.30 

1.00 

0.36 

6.46 

6.66 

100.00 

100.98 

Ilcddir. 

Tht!f>rv 

XXL 

25.91 

25,35 

42.21 

41.74 

2.87 

3.90 

14.05 

13.93 

0.64 

0.92 

6.84 

6.82 

1.00 

0.90 

6.48 

6.67 

100.00 

100.14 

Delesse 

Theory 

vin 

24.39 

24.10 

41.47 

40.71 

_ 

26.83 

27.10 

—— 

_ 

— 

7.31 

7.24 

100.00 

99.16 

Erdmsna 

Theory 

XXIV 

25.64 

24.96 

43.59 

43.83 

— 

30,77 

31.21 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

Smitli 

Theow 

xxvifi 

24.41 

24.10 

41.50 

39.80 


27.69 

27.66 

0.30 

(K^O-fNaaO) 

— 

6.40 

6.50 

100,00 

98.25 

Ronarcl 

Ttoory 

XIII 

24.59 

24.90 

41.78 

40.36 

— 

25.45 

26.17 


2.05 

2.54 

— 

6.13 

6.23 

100.00 

100.23 

Dftiriour 

Theory i 
VI 

24.93 

24.40 

42.38 
j 42.80 


19.33 

19.17 

— 

5.88 

6.17 

— 

7.48 

6.90 

100.00 

99.44 

A. Bipd« 

Theory 

IV 

24.39 

24.90 

41.46 

40.99 

0.66 

23.78 

24.28 

— 

3.06 

3.33 

— 

7.32 

7.82 

100.00 

101.87 

L, Smith 

Theory 

XXIX 

23.47 

23.94 

39.90 

39.52 

— 

27.58 

28.05 

0.58 

0,52 

0.98 

0.80 

0.46 

0.46 

7.03 

7.08 

100.00 

100.36 

L. Smith 

Theory 

XXX 

23.47 

23,20 

39.90 

40.21 

«— 

27.58 

27.25 

0.58 

0.98 

0.95 

0,46 

0.83 

7.03 

6.97 

100.00 

99.41 

Hcicidli* 

Theory 

XX 

24.53 

24.47 

41.70 

4L34 

0.38 

18.40 

18.52 

1.21 

0.91 

6.81 

6.80 

0.30 

7.36 

6.98 

100.00 

99.70 

Kfilji’ll 

Theory' 

XXVII 

23,03 

23.01 

39.15 

40.26 


27.64 

27.40 


3.84 

3.97 

— 

6.34 

6.34 

100.00 

100.98 


or the genoral formula 


m MO • 2 (e RgOg • 

12 SiOg) 

■ n HgO. 






1 »IC», 

MfO* 1 

F6,o, 1 

f«0 

1 MuO 

MgO 

OaO 

H,0 1 

Total 

Tlw'orv ! 40.S2 
xvni 40.6S 

Thfwy X'.i'.f 

XXXII 33.20 

31.68 1 

30.80 
28.S9 
29.00 

4.60 

3.82 

11.99 

12.46 

26.07 

25.93 

5.99 

I 0.51 
5.81 i 
1 6,00 

0.67 

0.45 

0.24 

1 1 

4.06 

4.12 

6.89 

6.60 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.97 




or the general formula 

tn MO ’ 2 (6 RjOs - 16 SiOg) • n HgO. 


1 

1 AlfOf 1 

fiiOs 1 F#0 1 

MnO 

MfO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory | 44.87 
Xlf 1 44.79 

1 28.60 i 

1 29.71 1 

i’21.03 

— 1 20.76 

.— 

1 0.40 

1 0,02 

— 

6.04 

4.83 

100.00 

100.80 
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hi 


F. Compounds of the type 
Si • R • s'! • R ■ = 6 R^Oa • 18 SiO^ 




i 

Source 

Analyst 

20 

17 MO- 2(6 AljOs -18 SiOj )-16 H^O 

17 MO = 11 . 5 FeO- 5 . 5 MnO 

Ottr 6 

Damour 

21 

17 MO- 2(6 AhO ,-18 SiOa )-16 HjO ' 

17 MO = 11.5 FeO • 6.5 MnO 

Ottr 6 

j Damour 


G. Compounds of the type 


/R 

^^R = 7.5 R2O3 • 6 SiOa 
^R 





Source 

1 Analyst 

22 

29 MO- 2 ( 7-5 RaOs-eSiOg) 
•I 2 H 2 O 

29 MO= 19 . 75 MgO- 8 . 25 CaO-l FeO 
•16 EsO,= 14.5 A 12 O 3 - 0.5 FejOj 

Manzoni 

Sipdcz 


H. Compounds of the type 
R • Si • R • Sl • R= 8 R2O3 • 12 SiOa 





Somrce 

Analyst 

23 

12 M 0 - 2 ( 8 Rs 03 - 12 Si 0 d 

■ 12 HsO 

12 MO= 10 FeO- 2 MgO 
• 16 B 203==11 AlgOs-S Fe^Oa 

Natic, Rh. 
Island 

Hermann 

24 1 

24 M 0 - 2 ( 8 Ah 0 ,- 12 Si 03 ) 

■UHjO 

24 MO =24 FeO 

Natic, Rh. 
Island 

Whitney 


J. Compounds of the type 

A 

Slf-R = 9 R3O, • 6 SiOa 





Source 

1 Analyst 

25 

30 MO* 2 ( 9 RaO 3-6 SiOa) 
• 6 HaO 

30 MO= 21.5 MgO- 8.6 CaO 
•18 E 30 ,= 17.5 A 1 jO,- 0.6 FcjO* 

Ural 

G. Wagner 

26 

30 MO* 2 ( 9 R 2 O 8 - 6 SiO 2 ) 

• 6 HaO 

30 MO= 21.6 MgO- 8.6 CaO 
• 18 EjOj= 17.5 A 1 , 0 ,- 0.5 FejO, 

Ural 

0 . Schieffer- 
decker 


K. Compounds of the type 

R • Si • R • Si • R = 9 RjOj • 12 SiOa 





Source 

Analyst 

27 

20 MO- 2(9 Al 208 d 2 Si 0 a) 
• 24 HaO 

20 M ;0 = 16.5 FeO- 3.5 MgO 
• 0.5 MnO- 0.5 CaO 

Kaisersberg 

V. Foullon 

28 

22 MO- 2(9 A 1 , 0,-12 SiOj) 

• 16 HjO 

22 MO= 21 FeO-lMgO 

Hetzsohen 

Schroder 

29 

25 M 0 - 2 ( 9 Al 30 ,- 12 Si 03 ) 
•20 H ,0 ! 

25 MO= 19.5 FeO • 5.6 MgO 

Kossoibrod 

BonsdorfC 
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or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 BgOa • 18 SiO^) - n HaO. 



SiO, 

AlgOa 

FejOs 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO i 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

44.16 

25.04 

— 

16.93 1 

7.98 

_ 

_ 

6.89 

100.00 

XIV 

43.62 

23.89 

— 

16.81 

8.03 

— 

— 

6.63 

97.88 

Theory 

44.16 

25.04 

— 

16.93 

7.98 

— 

_ 

6.63 

100.00 

XV 

43.34 

24.63 

— 

16.72 

8.18 

— 

— 

5.66 ! 

98.53 


or the general formula 


m MO • 2 ( 7.5 R^Og • 6 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiOt 

AlgOa 

FejOa 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

11* 

! 18.95 

1 18.75 

38.94 

39.10 

2.10 

3.24 

1.89 

1.62 

— 

20.80 

20.46 

12.16 

12.14 

5.16 

5.35 

100.00 

100.66 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (8 RjOg • 12 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiOa ! 

AlaO, 

FeaOa 

FeO 

MnO 1 

1 MgO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

32.89 

25.63 

18.28 

16.45 

_ 

1.82 

_ 

4.93 

100.00 

XXXIV 

32.68 

26.38 

18.95 

16.17 

— 

1.32 

— 

4.60 

100.00 

Theory 

28.51 

32.30 

— 

34.20 

— 

— 

— 

4.99 

100.00 

XXXIII 1 

28.27 

32.16 

— 

33,72 

— 

0.13 

— 

6.00 

99.28 


or the general formula 


m MO • 2 (9 RgOg • 6 SiOg) • n EgO. 



SlOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

HaO 

Totai 

Theory 

17.87 

44.30 

1.99 

_ 

_ 

21.35 

11.81 

2,68 

100.00 

viit 

17.42 

44.18 

3.63 

— 

— 

20.61 

11.95 

2.61 

100.30 

Theory 

17.87 

44.30 

1.99 

— 

— 

21.36 

11.81 

2.68 

100.00 

vmt 

17.70 

43.60 

2.90 

: — 

— 1 

20.90 

11.60 

2.50 

99.10 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (9 RgOg • 12 SiOj) • n HgO. 



SlOa 

AlaOa 

FejOa 

1 FeO 

MnO ’ 

MgO 

CaO 

HaO 

Total 

Theory 

28.64 

36.62 

_ 

22.20 

0.71 

2.78 

0.56 

8.69 

lOO.OO 

II 

28.48 

36.86 

— 

21.88 

0.97 

2.80 

0.69 

8.Q9 

! 100.36 

Theory 

28.15 

35.89 

_ 

29.55 

— 

0.78 

— 

5.63 

100.00 

1 

28.04 

36.19 

— 

29.79 

— 

1.25 

0.20 

5.88 

100.35 

Theory 

27.38 

34.91 

_ 

26.69 

_ 

4.18 

,— 

6.84 

100.00 

XXII 

27.48 

35.67 

— 

27.05 

0.30 

4.29 

— 

6.96 : 

101.64 


t XanthophylEto 


* Brandisite 
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'THE MICA GROUP 


The 


The following analyses of the minerals of the 



A. 

Si • R 

•Si 

= 3 £^ 2^3 

• lOSiOa, 


B. 

Si • R 

•sl 

= 3 £^ 2^3 ' 

• 12 Si 02 , 

fi 

0 . 

R;~Si 

^Sl 


= 3 ‘ 

15 SiOa, 


D. 

,Si 


= 3 

■ 18 SiOa, 


^Si 




f 

E. 

E • Si 

■E, 

= 5 R 2 O 3 

• eSiOa, 





A. Mica of the type 

|4 


Si • E 

•Si 

= 3 R 2 O 3 

• lOSiOj 






Source 

1 

20MO*2(3R203*10 SiOa) 

■ 6 H^O 

20 MO= 16.5 MgO • 3.5 KjO 
• 6 Ej03=4.6 AljOs • 1.5 FePs 

Biotite 

Chester, 

Mass. 


B. Mica of the type 
12SiOj 


1 


1 


Source 

1 ^ 

6 MO • 2 (3 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa) 

6 MO = 1.5FeO-2MgO-2KjO-0.5Fa4O 
•6E,,Os = 5-^UA-1V203 

Roscoe- 

lit© 

Colorado 

3 

28 MO-2 (3 R203-12 SiO^) 
• 6 H 2 O 

28 MO=23 MgO • 2 FeO ■ 3 K 2 O 
• 6E203=5.5 AlaOa • 0.5 FojO, 

Biotite 

Moravicza 

4 

ij 

32M0-2(3iU203l2Si02) 

• 2 H 2 O 

32 MO = 26.5 MgO • 2.5 KjO - 3 Na^O 


Edwards, 

N-.S. 


C. Mica of the type 

k(^i = 3 R 2 O 3 • ISSiO, 
^Si 






Source 

5 

15 MO • 2 "(3 B,Oj ■ 15 SiOj) 
•20H,O 

15MO=15MgO 
• 6E20a=3.5Fe2Oj • 2.5 AljOj 

Biotite 

Vermont 


D. Mica of the type 

,Sl 

fe;^i = 3RA- 18 SiO, 

^S'i 






SouKje 

6 

39 MO-2 (3 EjO,-ISSiOj) 
• 6 H 2 O 

39 M:0==32]y[g0*7K20 
* 61 ^ 203=3 A.I 2 O 3 • 3 Fe208 

Biotite 

Herscheaberg 

7 

47 MO • 2 (3 AljOs- ISSiOg) 
• 1 H ,0 

47 M:0=:3 FeO - 17 MnO • 21 MgO 
«3 CaO - 3 K 2 O 

i9 

Pajoberg 
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Mica Group 


Mica group conform to the following types ; 


p. 

sl 

• R 

• R 

• Si 


== 

SE^Os- 

12 

SiOj, 

G. 


•R • 

Si • 

R • 

si 

= 

5 ^203 * 

18 

SiOj, 

H. 


• Si 




== 

6 E.2O3 • 

6 

SiOj, 

J. 

Si 

•1^ 

•R 

• Si 


= 

61^203' 

10 

SiOj, 

K. 

Si 

• R 


•Si 


= 

6 ^203 ‘ 

- 12 

SiOa, 

L. 

Si 

• :r 

• Si 

• ^ 

• si 

= 

6 £2^3' 

• 16 

SiOj, 

M. 

Si 

• ^ 

•Si 

•R 

• Si 

= 

6 R2O3 < 

‘ 18 

SiO^, 

N. 

R 

• Si 

• iS, 

• Si 

• 

= 

9 R2O3 

• 12 

SiOj, 

0. 

Si 

• R 

• Si 

• :r 

• Si -R 

• Si = 

9R2O3 

• 20 

SiO^. 


or the general formula 


m MO • 2 (3 E2O3 • 10 SiOa) • n HjO. 


Analyst | 


SiOa 

AlsOa 

I’eaOa 1 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K 2 O 

NaaO 

H 2 O 

Total 

Pisani 

Theory 

CLXX 

39.95 

39.55 

15.28 

115.95 

7.99 

7.80 

— 

_ 

21.97 

22.25 

10.95 

10.35 


3.86 

4.10 

100.00 

1 100.00 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (3 R2O3 • 12 SiOj) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AljOa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K 2 O 

NajO 

H 2 O 

Total 

Genth 

Theory 

67.43 

66.74 

20.34 

19.62 

6 . 00 V 2 O 3 

7.78Vs08 

4.31 

3.84 

_ 

3.19 

2.63 

7.50 

8.11 

1.23 

0.94 


100.00 

99.66 

Rumpf 

Theory 

XLIV 

40.73 

40.16 

15.87 

15.79 

2.26 

2.53 

4.07 

4.12 

,. 

26.03 

26.15 

7.98 

7.64 

0.37 

3.06 

3.58 

100.00 

100.34 

’ Crawe 

Theory 

CLI 

40.35 

40.36 

17.15 

16.45 

— 

— 

_ 

29.70 

29.55 

6.58 

7.23 

5.21 

4.94 

1.01 

0.95 

100.00 

99.48 


or the general formula 


m MO • 2 (3 R3O3 • 15 SiOjj) • n H^O. 


Analyst | 


SiOa 

AlaO, 

FejOa j FeO 

1 CaO 

MgO ' 

KaO ' 

NajO 

H 9 O 

Total 

Thomson 

Theory 

CLXXII 

50.34 

49.08 

7.13 

7.28 

15.67 — 

16.12 — ' 

— 

16.79 1 
16.96^1 

1 _ 


10.07 
110.28 : 

100.00 

99.72 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (3 R2O3 • 18 SiO^) • n H^O. 


Analyst 

1 

SiOa 1 

1 A1,0, 

FejOa 

FeO 1 

1 OaO 

MgO 

KzO 

NaaO ' 1 

HaO 1 

Total 

Bromeis 

Theory 

XXIII 

43.27 

42.89 

6.13 

6.09 

9.62 

10.59 


— 

25.64 

25.09 

13.18 

13.15 

0.36 ■ ^ 

2.16 

2.30 

100.00 

100.47 

IgelstrOm 

Theory 

CX 

38.63 

38.50 

10.94 

11.00 

— 

3.86 

3.78 

3-00 

3.20 

15.01 

15.01 

6.04 

6.51 

21.68MnO 

21.40MnO 

1.94 

1.60 

100.00 

100.00 
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E. Micas of the type 

E ■ • R = 5 RaOg • 6 SiO^ 






Source 

8 

6.5M0*2(5Al203*6Si02) 

•6H2O 

6.5 MO = 4.5 CaO • 1.5 FeO • 0.5 MgO 

[ Margarite 

Peekskill 


P. Micas of the type 

Sl • E • E • si = 5 R2O3 • 12 SiOa 






Source 

9 

3 MO • 2 (5 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) 

• 9 HjO 

3 MO==l FeO • 0,5 MgO • 1.5 KgO 

Pinitoid 

Weinheim 

10 

5 MO • 2 (5 AI2O3 • 12 SiOj) 

- 9H2O 

5 MO=l MgO • 1.5 K^O • 2.5 FTa^O 


Friebenreuth 

11 

6 MO • 2 (5 AljO, • 12 SiOj) 

- 8H2O 

6 MO=2 MgO • 3.5 K^O • 0,5 Na^O 

Muscovite 

XJnionville, 

Pensylv. 

12 

6 MO • 2 (5 B2O3 • 12 SiOj) 

■ 11 HjO 

6 MO==l MgO • 0.5 CaO • 3.5 K^O 
• INagO • 10 ^203=9.5 AI2O3 • O.SFegOs 

Pinitoid 

Gleichinger 

Fels 

13 

7 MO • 2(5 AljOa • 12SiOj) 

- 7H»0 

7 MO=4 FeO • 0.5 MgO • 2 KgO 
• 0.5 NaaO 

»> 

Chemnitz 

14 

20 MO . 2 (5 B2O3 • 12 SiOj) 

20 MO=9.5 FeO • 6.5 MgO • 1.5 CaO 
• 2.5 NagO • 10 R2O3=6 AI2O3 • 4 FegOa 

Biotite 

Adamello 

15 

22 MO-2 (5 B2O3-128102) 

• 48 H2O 

22 MO=21 MgO • 1 FeO 
• 10 R203=8 AlgOg • 2 Fe^Og 


Westchester 

16 

23 MO - 2 (6 B2O3 • 12 SiOj) 

• 50 H2O 

23 MO=22 MgO • 1 FeO 
* 10 R203 = 8 AlgOg * 2 FCgOg 


Westchester 

17 

24 MO-2 (5 E2OS-128102) 

• 44 H,0 

24 MO=23 MgO • 0.5 FeO • 0.5 NiO 
• 10 R203 = 8.6 AI2O3 • 1.5 FegOg 


Culsagee 

Mine 


G. Micas of the type, 

Si • ET- Si • ET- Si = SRjOs • ISSiOa 






Source 

18 

4M0-2(6Al20,-18 SiOa) 
• 2 OH 3 O 

4 MO = 1 FeO - 0.6 MgO - 2 K.O 
- 0.6 NajO 

Hygro- 

philite 

Rheinpfak 

19 

7 MO • 2 (5 B 3 O 3 ■ 18 SiO,) 
• 6 HjO 

7 MO=l MnO -1 MgO - SKM 
■ 10 RjOs=9.6 AljO, - 0.5 FcjO, 

Muscovite 

fieidelberg 

20 

8 MO • 2 (6 R 3 O 3 • 18 SiO.) 
•I 2 H 3 O 

8MO=6.5MgO - 0.5 CaO - 2 K.O 
- 10R,03=8.5 AljO, - 1.6Fej03 

Gongylite 

YU-Kitka- 

jarvi 

21 

25 MO • 2 (5 R,Os • 18 SiOj) 
•4HjO 

25MO=12.6FeO-6CaO0.5MgO-4.6K,O 

• 2 .SNajO 

-10R303=7Fe,0,-3AI,0, 

Biotite 

Brevik 

22 

34 MO • 2 (6 BjO, ■ 18 SiO.) 

• 12HjO 

34 MO=25 MgO - 4 FeO - 5K,0 
-10 R 303 =8.5 AljOs -1.5 FejOj 

f» 

Karosulik 

23 

40 MO-2 (6 RjO.-lSSiOj) 

• 2 HjO 

40 MO=11.6 FeO - 23 MgO - 5 K.0 
-O.SNajO 

-10B,Oa=8Al,O,-2Fe,O, 

f> 

Tschebarkul 

24 . 

50 MO - 2 (5 AIjO, -18 SiO*) 

- S4 H,0 

60 MO=41.6 MgO - 8.5 FeO 

9t 

Milbury 
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or the general formula 

m. MO • 2 (5 R2O3 • 6 SiOj) • n HjO. 


A1,0, rejOa PeO 


Chatard Theory 32.32 45.78 

XVIII 32.73 46.58 


4.84 11.32 0.90 
5.12 11.04 1.00 


NasO H.0 j Total 

_ 4.84 I 100.00 

— 4.49 1100.96 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 RjOa • 12 SiOg) • n H^O. 


Analyst | 
Cohen 

•V. Ammon 
Chatard 


Baltzer 

E!5nig 

K6nig 

Chatard 


Theory 50.44 

III 50.82 

Theory 48.68 

IV 49.08 

Theory 47.30 

C 46.60 

Theory 45.92 

V 45.24 

Theory 46.26 

I 47.77 

Theory 36.41 

LIII 36.43 i 

Theory 33.22 

CXXXVIII 33.35 

Theory 32.52 

CXL 33.03 

Theory 33.24 

CXXXII 34.00 


2.53 — 

2.92 — 


2.54 — — 

2.65 — 0.89 

3.16 O.32P2O5 1.44 

— 9.25 — 

— 8.94 — 

16.19 17.30 2.12 
16.71 17.40 1.66 

7.38 1.66 ~ 

7.32 2.11 — 

7.23 1.63 — 

7,41 1.44 — 

5.54 0.82 — 

4.91 0.42 — 


0.86NiO — 
0.57NiO — 


HaO I Total 

5.67 100.00 

5.68 99.99 

5.48 100.00 
5.35 100.73 

4.73 100.00 
4.81 99.28 

6.32 100.00 
6.24 99.79 

4.06 100.00 
4.19 101.00 

— 100.00 
— 99.04 

19.92 100.00 
19.87 99.69 

20-32 100.00 
20.90 100.32 
18.30 100.00 
18.50 100.47 


oi^ibhe general formula 

33a MO • 2 (5 E2O3 • 18 Si02) • 3i H2O. 


Analyst 

Schwager 

Kjiop 

Thoreld 

Mailer 

XobeU 

Zellner 

Crossley 


Theory 56.08 
II 56.64 

itheory 55.41 
I 56.37 

Theory 55.11 
I 55.22 

Theory 39.59 
XCIX 39.38 
Theory 41-21 
CLXXVII 41.00 
Theory 38.72 
CXX 38.49 
Theory 35.62 
CLXXI 35.74 


_ 

1.68 

0.22 

2.05 

1.82MnO 

— 

2-09 

2.5 MnO 

— 

6.12 

_ 

0.72 

4.80 

0.32MnO 

0.77 

20.53 

16.50 

5.13 

19.89 

16.43 

5.47 


KaO 1 Na^O H^O Total 


4.88 0.80 
6.33 0.64 


0.73 7.75 2.84 

0.56 7.86 2.81 

19-08 8.97 — 

18.86 8.76 — 

16.50 8-42 0.50 

16.35 8-12 0.53 

27.38 — 

27.44 — 


9.36 100.00 
9.13 100.73 

2.77 100.00 
2.41 101.06 

5.51 100.00 

5.77 99.49 

1.33 100.00 
1,39 100.44 
4.12 100.00 
4.30 99.35 

0.65 100.00 
0.89 99.00 

10.09 100.00 
10.30 99.92 
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H. Micas o 
^ • si • ]R = 6 Ra' 






25 

1 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 6 SiOg) • 2 H^O 

1 MO=0.25 MgO • 0.25 K^O 

• 0.25 NajO • 0.25 HjO 

Lesleyite 

26 

2 MO • 2(6 AljO, • 6 SiOj) • 6 H^O 

2 MO = 1.75 K2O-0.25 HjO 


27| 

1 

6 MO • 2 (6 RjOa • 6 SiOj) • 7 HjO 

6MO=5CaO • INajO 
•12 Rj 08= 11.75 Al2O3-0.25Fe2O3 

Margarite 


J. Micas o 
Si • R • E • Si = 6 R/ 






28 

4 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 10 SiOa) • 10 H^O 

4 MO=0.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO -IKjO 
•2Na20 

Muscovite 

29 

4 MO • 2 (6 AlgOs • 10 SiOg) . 10 H^O 

4 MO=0.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO • IKgO 
.2Na20 

ft 

30 

4 MO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 10 SiO^) * 10 H2O 

4MO=0.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO • IKjO 
•2Na20 

9 f 

; • 31 

4 MO • 2 (6 AlaOs * 10 SiOg) • 10 HgO 

4MO=0.5CaO ■ 0.5 MgO • IKjO 
•2Na20 

tf 



K. Micas < 



^i • ]R • • 

II 





32 

4M0*2(6B203*12 SiOg) 

4M0=4K20 

12 R203=9.5 Al308-2.5Fe20, 

Micarelle 

33 

4 MO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOg) • 8 H^O 

4 MO = 0.5 CaO • O.SMgO-SNa^O 

Paragonite 

34 

>> jj >> tf 

4M0 = lK20*3Na20 

tf 

35 

4 MO • 2 (6 AlaOs • 12 SiOg) • 9 H2O 

4 MO = 3.5X30- 0.5 NajO 

Muscovite 

36 

>> »» ft ft 

4MO=3.5K20*0.5 Na^O 

tf 

37 

1 

tt ft ft ft 

4MO=3.5 KgO-O.SNajO 

If 

%• 38 

ft ft ft ft 

4 MO= 0.5 K3O • 3.5 NajO 

Paragonite 

39 

tt ft ft ft 

4MO=0.5 KgO-S.SNa^O 


40 

tt ft ft tt 

4 MO=0.5MgO*3I5:3O-0.5isra2O 

Muscovite 

41 

4 MO • 2 (6 AljOa • 12 SiOj) • 10 H^O 

4M0=4K20 

ft 

42 

1 

5 MO • 2(6 lljOj • 12 SiOj) • 8 HjO 

5 MO=0.5 MgO-0.5CaO-0.6FeO 
-SKaO-O.SNaaO 

ft 
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of the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 RgOg • 6 SiOg) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AI2O3 


FeO CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Genth 

Theory 

iXX 

35.42 

35.68 

60.19 

60.29 

0.72 

— — 

0.51 

0.29 

0.76 

0.41 

1.13 

0.96 

1.99 

1.78 

100.00 

100.13 

Sharpless 

Theory 

V 

32.69 

33.59 

55.56 

55.41 

z 

— — 

— 

7.46 

7.43 

z 

4.29 

4.30 

100.00 

100.73 

Smith 

Theory 

IX 

29.65 

30.22 

49.39 

49.67 

1.65 

1.33 

— 11.55 

— 11.57 

Trace 

— 

2.55 

2.31 

5.19 

5.12 

100.00 

100.22 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 10 SiOa) • n H^O. 


Analyst 

Si 02 

I AI 2 O 3 


FeO 

CaO 

1 MgO 

K 2 O 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Smith & Brush Theory 

41.82 

42.65 

_ 

_ 

0.98 

0.69 

3.27 

4.32 

6,27 

100.00 

CII 

40.29 

43.00 

1.30 

— 

1.01 

0.62 

3.94 

5.16 

5.00 

100.32 

„ „ Theory 

41.82 

42.65 

— 

— 

0.98 

0.69 

3.27 

4.32 

6.27 

100.00 

cm 

39.64 

42.40 

1.60 

— 

1.00 

0.70 

3.94 

5.16 

5.08 

99.52 

,7 „ Theory 

41.82 

42.65 

— 

— 

0.98 

0.69 

3.27 

4.32 

6.27 

100.00 

CIV 

40.21 

41.40 

1.30 

— 

1.11 

0.70 

3.25 

4.26 

6.23 

99.21 

„ „ Theory 

41.82 

42.65 

— 

— 

0.98 

0.69 

3.27 

4.32 

6.27 

100.00 

CV 

40.96 

41.40 

1.30 

— 

1.11 

0.70 

3.25 

4.26 

6.23 

99.21 



Blau 
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1 i 



Souzce 

43 

5 MO - 2(6 AljO, • 12 SiOj) • 8 HjO 

5MO=0.5MgO-0.5 CaO-0.5FeO 
•3KiO-0.5 NaaO 

Muscovite 

Eabst Indies 

44 

9* tr 99 9> 

5MO=4KsO-lMgO 

12RsOs=ll AljOa-l FCijOa 


Horrsj dberg 

45 

j 

7 MO • 2(6 Al^Os • 12 SiOs) * 12 H^O 

7MO=0.5CaO-2.5 MgO-S.SKjO 
•0.5 NajO 

- 

Maryland 


L. Micas of the type 
Si • E • Sl • • Si = 6 RjOg • 16 SiO* 






Souice 

46 

4MO-2(6Al,Ojl6 SiO,) 
•8H,0 

4 MO=0.6 FeO • 3 K^O • 0.5 EajO 

Killinite 

Branchville 

47 

5MO-2(6AIA-l^ SiOa) 

•SHgO 

6 MO= 1.5 FeO • 1 CaO - 0.5 Li^O 
• 2 K:sO 


Killiney 

Hm 

48 

5 MO-2(6 SiOg) 

•9HaO 

5 MO=1 MgO • 2 KjO - 2 lJ-a.0 

12 RjOj = 10 AljOa - 2 FeaOa 

Muscovite 

Oravicza 

49 

6 MO-2(6 EgOg-ieSiOg) 
•lOHaO 

6MO=:0.5MgO-5.5 K^O 

12Rg03 = 13Fe203*ll Al^Oj 

yy 

Striegau 

50 

6 MO-2(6 41,0, • leSiOj) 
-22EaO 

6 MO=1.5 FeO • 0.5 CaO • 1 MgO 
■3KaO 

Killmite 

Killiney 

HiU 

51 

6 M0-2(6AJ20sl6Si0g) 

•22HaO 

6MO=1.5FeO- l.llMnO- 0.5 CaO 
•0.5 MgO - 2.5 KjO 

yy 

99 99 

52 

7 MO *2(6 AJgOs- 16SiOg) 
•lOHaO 

7 MO=0.5 FeO • 2.5 MgO • 4 KgO 

Muscovite 

Grub© Him- 
melsfurst 

sa 

7MO-2(6AJ,Os- leSiOs) 
-20HsO 

7 MO = 1.5 FeO • 0.5 CaO • 2 MgO 
•2K20-12fagO 

Hygro- 

philit© 

— 

54 

8MO-2(6Ajg03* leSiOg) 
•20HgO 

8 MO = 2FeO- lCaO-0.5MgO 
•0.25E:20- llTagO 

9 9 

— 

65 

12MO-2(6A40a*16SiOg) 

-6HaO 

12 MO= 1 CaO • 3.5 MgO - 4.5 KjO 
3Na,0 

Paragonite 

Fenestrelle 

56 

26 MO • 2(6 RgOs • 16 SiOg) 
•3HgO 

26 MO = 0.6 CaO -18.6 MgO • 7 KjO 

12 RjOs=8 AljOs • 4 FejOs 

Biotite 

Zilleithal 

57 

27 MO - 2(6 RgOa • 16 SiOg) 
•40HgO 

27 MO = 1 FeO • 0.6 CaO -25.5 MgO 

12 RsOs=8.6 AJjOs • 3.6 Fe,Os 

99 

West¬ 

chester 

58 

29M0-2(6R303-16SiOg) 
-60HgO 

29 MO = 1.6 FeO • 27.6 MgO 

12 Rj 03=9 AljOs • 3 FejO* 

99 

yy 

59 

30MO-2(6RgOa- 16SiOg) 
•6HgO 

30MO = 11 FeO • 12.5 MgO • 6K.0 
• 1.617a,O-12RA=10Al*O,-2Fej,Oj 

99 

Renchthal 

60 

30 MO -2(6AL03* lOSiOa) 

•28H:gO 

30 MO=21.6 FeO • 8.5 MgO 

9 * 

Monro© 

61 

32 MO - 2(6 RgOs • 16 SiOg) 
•32 Kfi 

32 MO =31.5 fitgO • 0.5 FeO 

12 R,03=10 A1,0, • 2 FcjOa 

99 

Calsagee 

Min© 

62 

32 MO - 2(6 RgO® • 16 SiOg) 
•64HgO 

32 MO =31.6 MgO • 0.5 FeO 

12 RjOa=10 AljOj -SFejOa 

\ 


63 

34M0-2(6Rg03-16SiOg) 
•eOHgO 

34 MO = 33.6 MgO ■ 0.5 FeO 

12 R,0,=10 AljO, • 2 re,0, 

»» 

»9 

64 

35 MO • 2(6 AlgOj • 16 SiO.) 
-34HaO 

35 MO = 21.6 FeO • 1 CaO • 11.6 MgO 
• 1 K.O 

91 

1 

1 Riode 

1 jr aneiro 



THE MICA GROUP 


Analyst 


SiO* 


PcA 

FisO 

CaO ' MffO 

K#3 ' 5r*g0 ' HiO 


Sip5cz 

Theory 

LXXXII 

44.93 

45.71 

38.19 

36.57 

1.19 

1.12 

1.07 

0.87 ,0.62 
0.46 ,0.71 

8.S0 ; 4.4S 

9.22 ; 0.70 " 4 J3 

lOO.tii 

100 67 

IgelstrSm 

Theory 

LXXJII 

43.88 

43-41 

34.18 

36.17 

00 t£> 

! — ! 

— 11.22 

1 — (1.40 

11.46 ! — '4J9 

1 10.90 ; — ' 4.W 

imm 

imm 

Ciiatard 

Theory 

KCIII 

42.75 

43.21 

36.35 

84.55 

U.03 

2.0aCr2O, 

! 0.83 i 2.96 
i 0.47 13.13 

1 9.77 ! dJ2 S,42 

I 9.16 , 0.82 : i.77 

1D0.17 


or tke general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 R A • 16 SiO*) - n HjO. 


AnaUrat j 


Mallet 

K^jerulf 

Hiepe 

Lehuixt 

Blytli© 

Sclieerer 

Killing 

Laaspeyres 

Cossa 

Varrea- 

tirapp 

Brushi 

Chatard 

Killing 

Pisani 

CJoak© 

Chatard 

Kfinig 

C-’V.Kauer 




AljOa 

Theory 

VTI 

52.79 

53.47 

33.65 

32.36 

Theory 

III 

52.53 : 
52.89. 

33.49 

33.24 

Theory 

XXIV 

50.88 

50.88 

27.03 

26.69 

Theory 

XIX 

48.99 

49.27 

28.62 

28.69 

Theory 

I 

48.03 

49.08 

30.62 

30.60 

Theory 

II 

47.98 

47.93 

30.59 1 
31.04 1 

Theory 

XV 

60.05 

47.84 

31.91 

29.98 

Theory 

IV 

48.36| 

48.60 

30.81 

32.82 

Theory 

I 

47.28 

48.412 

30.14 

32.06 

Theory 

IX 

47.38 

47.96 

30.17 

31.03 

Theory 

XLVI 

39.54 

39.86 

= 16.81 
^ 16.07 

Theory 

cxxxvn 

37.92 

37.10 

^ 16.72 
* 17.57 

Theory 

CXXXIX 

34.S5 

34.4C 

116.37 
8116.63 

Thwiry 

VI 

36.7rS 

zi.e'd 

1 19.52 
r 18.79 

Theory 

CLXIV 

34.6€ 

34.9S 

» 22.11 
J 21.88 


Tlieory 

cxxxin 

*ni©ory' 

CXXXI 

Theory 

cxxx: 

Tixecary 

cxxv 


:a7.42 

[37.58 

33.64 

i33.77r 

33.50 

33.03 

32.47 

32-33 


19.87 

19.73 

il7.88 

17.66 

17.85 

17.38 

30.76 

20.47 




(M) 1 

MffO 1 

j 

SM> ‘ 

_ 

0.99 

_ 

_ 

7.76 i 

0.86 . 

0.79 

0.42 

6.17 ( 

K72MnO 

7.68 ; 

0.44 . 


2.95 

1.53 

— 

5.14 (0.42 U,O' 

— 

3.27 

1.45 

— 

4.94 C 

(.46 LijO 

8.47 

_ 

_ 

1.66 

4.9S 

3.29 

8.48 

— 

— 

1.19 

4.52 1 

2.72 ; 

4.98 

_ 

_ 

6.52 

13.20 1 

- 1 

2.89 

— 


0.42 

13.91 * 

— i 

_ 

2.7q 

6.70 

i.m 

7.05 

-- i 

— 

2.27 

6.68 

1.08 

6.72 ! 

— ^ 

.77MaO 

2.69 

0.70 

0.50 

5.88 5 

— 

.26MnO 

2.33 

0.72 

0.46 

6.06 

- j 


0.94 

_ 

2.61 

9.M) 

— 

2.91 

1.12 

0.06 

2.02 

9.48 : 

1.72 TiO,, 

_ 

2.72 

0.71 

2.02 

4.73 

1.5« ^ 

— 

2.76 

0.84 

2.37 

4.08 

1.32 . 

_ 

3.54 

1.38 

1.47 

5.79 

1.53 

— 

3.26 

1.15 

1.72 

5.67 

1.36 


_ 

1.38 

3.45 

10.43 

4.58 

— 

— 

1.07 

3,42 

10.44 

4.0S 

13.17 

_ 

0.58 

15.24 

13.55 

-- 

13.21 

— ' 

0.42 

15.60 

13.68 

-- 

16.80 

1.39 

0.54 

19.65 

—, 

-- 

16.54 

1.26 

0.56 

19.65 ^ 

0,43 

— 

8.56 

i.93 

— 

19.62 

— 

— 

8.00 

2.11 

— 

19.30 

—, 

— 

6.12 

15.23 

, _ 

9.57 

BM \ 

1.77 

6.48 

15.28 

, — 

9.72 

B.m ^ 

i*t2 

_ 

27.96 

i _ 

6.14 

— 

— 

— 

28.44 

, — 

S.24 

— 

— 

6.23 

0.7C 

^ — 

24.55 

— 

■— 

6.95 

0.58 

i — 

25.13 

— 

— 

6.59 

0.61 

i — 

22.98 

— 

■— 

6.61 

0.5C 

} — 

22.48 

— 

— 

6.60 

6.42 

0.6^ 

0.5( 

1 — 
} — 

23.45 

23.43 

0.35 mo 

^ — 

_ 

26.1^ 

I o.» 

J 7.77 

IM 

— 

— 

: 2€.2i 

510.8 

7.75 

tm 

— 


MsO ' TM 


3 95 imm 
4.07 imM 

3.94 

3.67 tt.ii 

4.2t imw 
4.19: tS.«7 

4 59 ' im.m 

4.77; I9.©5 
i.iO: IW.W 
m.m imM 

4.« 1W.I» 
4.^1 ».st 
9M\ l».l» 
%Mi 1§1.« 
gjTi 

§ ji| m%m 
2 .i§l imm 

2.41,1W.41 

— ; i.iil moo 

— j 1.17j 100.00 
! 13.88' 100.00 
; 13.T8i 100.87 
119.371100.00 
il9.(MR 99.47 

3.07 100.00 

3 .^ 101.12 

9.ld 100.00 
O-SSj 100.76 

11 . 331100.00 

11.00(100.06 

S0.18| 100.00 
100.33 

1S.S8< 100.00 
19.nj 100.18 
10.3.S 100.00 
10.831100.00 
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THE MICA GROUP 


M. Micas of the type 
Si • R • Si • E • Si = 6 E2O3 • 18 SiOj 



. 



Source 

65 

5MO-2(6R2O3-18Si02) 

• SHaO 

5MO=0.5CaO-4.5KaO 

12 B203=9.5 A1203-2 FejOj-O.S Mn303 

Micarelle 


66 

6M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

• I8H2O 

6 MO=2 FeO -1.5 MgO • 2 K3O 
• 0.5 NajO 

Killinite 

* Killiney 
Hill 

67 

6M0*2(6Al203*18Si02) 

•I9H2O 

6 MO = 1.5 FeO • 1 MgO ■ 3 K3O 
• 0.5N'a3O 


Dalkey 

68 

7M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

•IOH2O 

7 MO=0.5 FeO -3.5 MgO • 3 KjO 

Muscovite 

Tamsweg 

69 

26M0-2(6R203 * 18Si02) 
•4H2O 

26M0 = 12F60-5.5Ca0- SK^O 
•3.5 NajO; 12 R208=9.5 Al303-2.5Fe30, 

Biotite 

Brevik 

70 

29MO- 2(6R203-18Si02) 

29MO=23.5MgO •4.5K:20 • INa^O 
12R203=8.5 AI3O3 • S.OFejOj 

” 

Laacher 

See 

71 

36MO-2(6R2O3-188102) 

•86 H2O 

36 MO = 35.5 MgO-0.5 FeO 

12R30a=9.6Al203 • 2.5Fe30a 

99 i 

Magnet 

72 

37M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

•I2H2O 

37MO = 15.5FeO-2MnO • 19.5MgO 

99 

Prefiburg 

73 

39 M0-2(6R203-18Si02) 
•2H2O 

39 MO = 33 MgO • 1 CaO • 5 K3O 

12 RaOa=9 AljOj ■ 3 FejO, 

99 

Vesuvius 


N. Micas of the type 
R - Si • = 9 RA • 12 SiOj 






Source 

74 

12 MO-2(9 Al203-12Si04 
• 12 H 2 O 

12MO=2FeO • O. 5 M 11 O • 9.5 CaO 

Margarite 

Tokowaja 

75 

29 MO - 2(9 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOo) 

• 10 H 2 O 

29 MO = 1.5 FeO • 21 MgO ■ 1.6 KjO 
• 5 NaaO ; 18 R20a = 17.5 AlaO8-0.5Fe2Oa 

Willcoxite 

Shooting 

Creek 

76 

29 MO • 2(9R203 • 12 SiOg) 

• 10 H 2 O 

29 MO = 1.5 FeO • 21 MgO • 1.5 KjO 
. SNajO; 18 R30a=17.5 Al3Oa-0.5 Fe^Oa 

99 

Cullakenee 

Mine 


0 . Micas of the type 
Si • • Si • ]R ■ si • • Si = 9 RA • 20 SiOj 






Source 

77 

4 MO-2(9 R2O3-20 8102) 
•24H2O 

4 MO=0.5 FeO • 0.5 MgO - 2.5 Kfi 
• 0.5 CaO; 18 R203=17.5 Al2O3 0.5Fe2O8 

Hygro- 

phlllte 

Nil St. 
Vincent 

78 

6 MO • 2(9 RgOg • 20 SiOg) 

•I8H2O 

6MO=5.5K2O-0.5 H^O 

18 R208=17 AlgOg • 1 Fe203 

Lesleylte 

— 

79 

7 MO - 2(9 AI2O3 • 20 Si02) 

• I5H2O 

7 MO=2.5 CaO ■ 3 MgO ■ 1.6 K3O 

Muscovite 

Dobrawa 

80 

8 MO -2(9 R2O3-20 8102) 
•I6H2O 

8MO = lMgO-7KaO 

18 Ra03= 16 AljOa • 2 FejO, 

99 

Mt. Leinster 
Carlow 

81 

9MO-2(9R203-20 SIO2) 
•I6H2O 

9 MO = 1 CaO • 2 MgO • 4 K3O • 2 NajO 
18 R303=15.5 AljOa • 2.6 FejO, 


Botriphinie 

82 

9 MO-2(9 B2O3-20 8102) 

• I6H2O 

9 MO=l CaO • 2MgO • 4K2O • 2 NaaO 
18 RaOa=16.6 AljOa • 2.5 FejO, 

99 

Vanlup 

83 

9 MO - 2(9 R2O8 • 20 SiOg) 

• 12 H2O 

9 MO=3 MgO • 5 KjO • 1 NajO 

18 Ra08=17 AljOa' 1 Fe/la 

9 

St. Etienne 



THE MICA GROUP 


S73 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 R2O3 ■ 18 SiO^) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AI2O3 

E’eaOa 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

H2O 

Total 

Ticinus 

Theory 

53.56 

24.03 

7.93 

1.96 MnaOg 

0.69 

— 

10.49 

_ 

1.34 

100.00 


II 

54.60 

23.60 

8.60 

1.60Mn2O3 

0.80 

— 

11.20 

— 

1.20 

101.60 

Galbraith 

Theory 

52.28 

29.63 

— 

3.48 

— 

1.45 

4.55 

0.75 

7.84 

100.00 


IV 

50.45 

30.13 

— 

3.53 

— 

1.09 

4.81 

0.95 

7.68 

98.54 

99 

Theory 

51.59 

29.23 

— 

2.58 

_ 

0.95 

6.73 

0-74 

8.18 

100.00 


V 

60.11 

29.37 

— 

2.23 

0.34 

1.03 

6.71 

0.60 

8.03 

98.42 

Kobell 

Theory 

53.71 

30.43 

_ 

0.89 

— 

3.48 

7.02 

— 

4.47 

100.00 


XXXIII 

52.52 

30.88 

— 

0.80 

— 

3.82 

6.38 

— 

4.60 

99,00 

Muller 

Theory 

36.82 

4.32 

25.92 

14.73 

5.25 

— 

8.02 

3.69 

1.22 

100.00 


C 

36.08 

4.99 

25.98 

14.28 

5.43 

— 

7.96 

3.68 

1.31 

99.71 

Bromeis 

Theory 

43.27 

17.37 

11.22 

— 

— 

18.83 

8.07 

1.24 

— 

100.00 


XXII 

43.02 

16.85 

11.63 

— 

— 

19.11 

8.60 

1.15 

— 

100.36 

Kbnig 

Theory 

33.06 

14.84 

6.12 

0.55 

— 

21.74 

— 

— 

23.69 

100.00 


cxxxv 

33.28 

14.88 

6.36 

0.67 

— 

21.52 

— 

— 

23.90 

100.51 

C.v.Hauer 

Theory 

38.26 

21.82 

— 

19.77 

— 

13.81 

2.51 MnO 

— 

3.83 

100.00 


XLV 

1 38.13 

21.60 

— 

19.92 

— 

13.76 

2.61 MnO 

— 

3.98 

100.00 

Bromeis 

Theory 

39.71 

16.88 

8.82 

— 

1.02 

24.26 

8.64 

— 

0.67 

100.00 


LIV 

39.75 

15.99 

8.29 

— 

0.87 

24.49 

8.78 

[ — 

0.75 

98.92 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (9 R3O3 • 12 SiO^) • n H3O. 


Analyst 


SiOj 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NajO 

1 HjO 

Total 

Jewrechow 

Theory 

XV 

34.26 

34.02 

43.68 

43.33 

— 

3.42 

3.02 

12.67 

13.11 

0.84 MnO 
1.05 MnO 

z 

z 

5.13 

6.34 

100.00 

99.87 

KOnig 

Theory 

I 

29.48 

28.96 

36.56 

37.49 

1.64 

1.26 

2.22 

2.46 

— 1 

17.20 

17.35 

2.88 

2.46 

6.34 

6.73 

3.68 

4.00 

100.00 

100.69 


Theory 

II 

29.48 

29.50 

36.56 

37.56 

1.64 

1.40 

2.22 

2.42 

— 

17.20 

17.20 

2.88 

2.42 

6.34 

6.24 

3.68 

3.32 

100.00 

100.02 


or the general formula 
m MO ■ 2 (9 R2O3 • 20 SiOa) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SIO2 

AlaO, 

FeaO, 

FeO 

CaO 1 

1 MgO 

KaO 

NajO 

H2O , 

Total 

Renard 

Theory 

HI 

47.33 

47.02 

36.19 

34.82 

1.58 

2.57 

1.41 

0.68 

0.56 

0.20 

0,79 

0.52 

4.63 

4.60 

_ 

0.18 

8.52 

8.35 

1 100.00 
98.94 

Roepper 

Theory 

VIII 

46.66 

47.02 

33.71 

33.27 

3.11 

2.84 

— 

_ ■ 

... 

10.05 

9.97 

■- ■ 

6.47 

6.71 

' 100.00 

1 99.79 

BOricky 

Theory 

XXX 

48.91 

48.74 

37.42 

37.96 

_ 

— 

2.85 

2.63 

2.44 

2.41 

2.87 

3.07 

— 

5.61 

6.45 

100.00 

100.26 

Haughton 

Theory 

LVHI 

44.96 

44.64 

30.57 

30.18 

6.99 

6.35 


— 

0.75 

0.72 

12.33 

12.40 

— 

5.40 

6.32 

100.00 

99.61 

Heddle 

Theory 

LI 

45.24 

45.10 

29.80 

29.90 

7.54 

7.87 

0.03 MnO 

1.06 

0.62 

1.51 

0.72 

7.09 

7.84 

2.34 

2.56 

6.43 

5.61 

100.00 

100.15 


Theory 

LIV 

46.24 

46.43 

29.80 

29.65 

7.54 

8.33 

0.02 MnO 

1.06 

0,79 

1.51 

1.70 

7.09 

6.94 

2.34 

2.27 

6.43 

6.29 

100.00 

100.42 

Delesse 

Theory 

XLVII 

46.67 

46.23 

33.71 

33.03 

3.12 

3.48 

_ 

_ 

1.94 

2.10 

9.14 

8.87 

1.21 

1 1.45 

4.21 

4.12 

100.00 

99.28 
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Source 

84 

10 MO-2(9 R2O3-20 8102) 
-4HjO 

10MO=4K2O-3.6Na2O-2.5MgO 1 
18 E203=17.5 AljOj ■ 0.6 FejOa 

Muscovite j 

Zillertal 

85 

l4MO-2(9AljOj-20SiOj) 

-11 HjO 

14 MO = 1.6 FeO - 2 BaO - 0.5 CaO 
- 4 MgO - 4.5 KjO -1.5 Na^O 


Pfitschtal 

86 

14MO-2(9Al2Oa-20SiO)j 

-llHjO 

14 MO = 1.5 FeO - 2 BaO - 0.5 CaO 
•4 MgO-4.6 KjO-l.SNajO 

99 

a 


New Formulae for the 

The following analyses of the minerals 


A. 

Si • R * 

Si 


— 3 ^ 2^3 

10 SiOa, 

B. 

Si-R- 

Si 


= 3 R 2^3 

12 SiOj, 

C. 

/Si 

R^Si 



= 3 ^ 2^3 

15 SiOj, 

\si 



D. 

R-Si 

A 

-Si- 

R 

= 5R203- 

12 Si02, 

E. 

^i - R ■ 

Si- 

R- 

Si = 5 R 2 O 3 • 

18 SiOji, 




A. 

Scapolites of 

the type 



Si 

-■k 

• Si = 3 R 2 O 3 

• 10 SiOj 





Source 

Analyst 

1 

6MO-2(3EjO,-10SiO3) 

- 6 HjO 

6 MO=3 MgO - 2.6 K3O - 0.5 H3O 

6 EjOj=5.75 AljO, - 0.25 FejO, 

Algerite 
Franklin N. J. 

Crossley 

2 

9 MO-2(3 AljO.-lOSiOj) 
- 2 HjO 

9MO=4.25CaO - 4.26NajO - 0.6 HjO 

St. Lawrence 
Co., N.S. 

Bammels- 

berg 

3 

9MO-2(3AljO,-10SiOj) 

-O.6H3O 

9 MO=6.75 CaO - 2.75 NajO 
-0.25MgO-0.25K,0 

Arendal 

WolfE 

4 

9MO-2(3AljO,-10SiO2) 

-4H2O 

9 MO=6 CaO - 2.26 Na^O - 0.25 KjO 
-O.6H3O 

Arendal 

Damour 

5 

llMO-2(3Al2Os*10 SiOa) 
•2.6H2O 

11M0=7.75 CaO-LSNaaO 
•0.26 KaO-l.SMgO 

Male jo 

G. V. Rath 

6 

12 MO *8(3 RjOs-lO SiOg) 
•40H2O*4CaCOa 

12MO = 10K2O-2MgO 
•24B208=:23Al208*lFe208 

Algerite 
Franklin N. J. 

Hunt 

7 

23MO-8(3Al2O3*10SiO2) 

•2H20*3CaC03 

23 MO=12 CaO • 10 Na^O • 1 K^O 

GulsjO 

Hermann 

8 

22 MO*8(3Al2O3*10 SiOg) 
•26H20*4CaC08) 

22 MO=12MgO*10K2O 
• 24 B20a=23 • 1 FegOg 

Algerite 
Franklin N.J. 

Crossley 

9 

36MO-8(3Al2O3*10 SiOg) 
•12H20-lCaC08 

36 MO=22 CaO • 9 Na^O • 2 Kfi 
•3 MgO 

Male jo 

G. V. Rath 

10 

SOMO-SCSAljOa-lOSiOg) 
•2H20 1CaS04 

30 MO=20 CaO-lONaaO 

Kupfermine 

Lacroix 
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Analyst 


SiOa 

1 AJjOa 

FejOa 1 

FeO j 

CaO 

1 MgO 

1 KsO 

NsjO 

H.0 

Total 

Schafhautl 

Theory 

47.72 

35.49 

1.59 


_ 

1.98 

1 

4.32 

1.43 

icM).oe 


XXXVI 

47.05 

34.90 

1.50 


— 

1.95 

7.96 

4.07 

1.45 

98.88 

I^anunels- 

Theory 

43.39 

33.19 

5.51 BaO 

1.95 

0.56 

2.88 

7.28 

1.68 

3.56 

lOO.CK) 

berg 

XL 

43.09 

32.79 

5.91 BaO 

1.85 

0.23 

2.90 

7.61 1 

1.42 

1 4.26 

100,31 

Raxomels- 

Theory 

43.39 

33.19 

5.51 BaO 

1.95 

0.56 1 

2.88 

7.28 

1.68 

3.56 

100.00 

berg 

X.LI 

42.90 

32.40 

5.82 BaO 

2.40 

0.80 

2.87 

1 7.47 : 

1.73 

I3.02 

99.41 


Scapolit® Group 


of this group conform to the following formulse : 


S'. 

Si • 

R . 

Si • 

• Si • 

R- 

• Si 

= 5 R 2 O 3 ' 

•22 

SiOa, 

G. 

■ 

Si • 

•Si ■ 

• R 



= 6 R 2 C 3 ' 

12 

SiOj, 

H. 

Si • 

■ R 

■ Si 

• E • 

■Si 


= 6 R 2^3 ' 

• 16 

SiO^, 

J. 

Si ■ 

^ • 

• Si • 

• R ■ 

■ ^i 


= 6 R 2 O 3 • 

• 18 

SiOj, 

K. 

a 

•R 

• Si 

• Si 

• 

•Si 

= 6 R 2 O 3 ‘ 

•22 

SiOj, 

L. 

Si ■ 

• iR 

• Si 


• Si 

A 

•R' 

• Si = 9 R 2 O 3 

•20 

SiOg. 


or the general formulae 

(a) m MO - 2 (3 R2O3 • 10 Si02) • n H^O, 

(b) m MO - 8 (3 R2O3 • 10 SiOg) • n H2O • p CaC03 (or p CaS04). 


Theory 

LXXXIa 

Theory 

XCII 

Theory 

XXX 

Theory 

XXXVI 

Theory 

XLII 

Theory 

LXXX 

Theory 

XLV 

Theory 

LXXXI 

Theory 

XLI 

Theory 

CXV 


SiOa 

AJiO,| 

FSjOs 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

KaO 

NasO 

HaO 

Naa jcaCO, 

COt 

a 


52.21 

25.52] 

1.74 

_ 

5.22 

_ 

10.22 

— 

5.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

im,m 

52.00 

25.42 

1.54 

— 

5.39 

— 

10.38 

— 

5.27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

im.m 

60.88 

25.95 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.09 

— 

11.17 

1.91 

— 

— 

— 

^— 

1 W.O 0 

50.73 

25.40 

— 

— 

— 

10.24 

— 

11.09 

1.96 

— 

— 

— 

0.09 

m.m 

51.14 

26.07 

_ 

_ 

0.43 

13.75 

1.00 

7.26 

0.38 

— 

— 

— 

— 


50.91 

25.81 

0.75 

— 

0.58 

13.34 

0.85 

7.09 

0.41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 99,74 

50.17 

25.58 

_ 

i _ 

_ 

14.05 

0.98 

5.83 

3.39 

— 

— 


— 

im.m 

50.30 

26.08 

— 

— 

— 

14.08 

1 1.01 

5.98 

3.25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.70 

48.63 

24.81 

_ 

_ 

2.43 

17.59 

0.95 

3.77 

1.82 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iCK>,00 

47.24 

24.69 

Trace 

— 

2.18 

|16-84 

0.85 

3.55 

1.72 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

98.07 

50.81 

24.84 

1.69 


0.85 

2.37 

9.95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.86 

— 

imm 

49.82 

24.91 

1.85 

— 

1.15 

2.20 

10.21 

Trace 

7.57 

— 

— 

1.74 

— 

99.45 

53.52 

27.29 

_ 

— 

_ 

9.36 

1.05 

6.91 

0.40 

— 

— 

1.47 

— 

lOO.W 

52.94 

27.64 

— 

0.30 

0.25 MnO 

9.10 

0.54 

6.89 

0.66 

— 

— 

1.50 

— 

99.72 

50.03 

24.46 

1.68 

_ 

5.00 I 

— 

9.80 

— 

4.87 

— 

4.17 

— 

— 

lOO.W 

49-96 

24.41 

1.48 

— 

5.18 

— 

9.97 

— 

5.06 

— 

4.21 

— 

— 

100.27 

49.68 

26.33 


_ 

1.24 

12.75 

1.95 

5.77 

2.24 

— 

1.04 

— 

: — 

IM.OO 

49.36 

25.33 

_ 

— 

1.05 

12.47 

1.51 

5.81 

2.42 

— 

1.35 

— 

— 

99.35 


9.ft 79. 



_ 

12.84 

_ 

6.77 

0,39 

0.87 SOa 

— 

— 

— 


I 52 . 6 te .42 

Trace 

— 

— 

13.11 

0.46 

6.62 

0.43 

0.79 SO 3 

— 

— 

i0.iOiim54 
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B. Scapolites of the type 
Si' R • Sl = 3 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj 





1 Source 

1 Analyst 

11 ! 

9M0-2(3Al203-12Si02) 

9 MO=4.25 CaO • 4.25 NaaO • 0.5 KjO 

Mizzonite 

Rath 

12 

9 MO-2(3 AljOa • 12 SiOa) 

• IH3O 

9 MO =4.25 CaO • 1.75 K,0 • 1.5 NajO 
-IMgO-O.SHjO 

Dipyre from 
PoTizac 

H. Schulz 

13 

15MO-4(3 AIO 3 - 128102 ) 

- 3NaCl 

15 MO=9 CaO • 5.5 NajO • 0.5 KjO 

St.Lawrence 
Co., N.S. 

Lemberg 


C. Scapolites of the t 3 rpe 

-R^Si = 3 R 2 O 3 • 15 SiOj 
^Si 





Source 

Analyst 

14 

8M0-2(3Al203-15 SiOj) 

8 MO=4.5Na20 • 2.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO 
■O. 5 K 2 O 

Marialite, 

Pianura 

G. V. Rath 

15 

10MO-2(3 AI 2 O 3 • 15 SiOj) 
• 4 H 2 O 

10MO=5.5MgO- 3 K 20 - 0.75FeO 
• 0.25 NajO-0.5 CaO 

Couseranite, 

Pouzac 

Pisani 


D. Scapolites of the type 
R • Si - si • R = 5 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj 





j Source 

Analyst 

16 

10 MO-2(5 AljO,-12 8102) 

10 MO = 10 CaO 

Stansvik 

Lagus 

Olckonen. 

17 

10 MO-2(5 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa) 
- 2 H 2 O 

10 MO = 9CaO-lN'a2O 

Clay Co., N.C. 

Berkley 

18 

11 MO-2(5 AI 2 O 3 -12 8102) 
• 2 H 2 O 

11 MO = 10 CaO- 0.6 KjO 
-0.5Na2O 

Pargas 

Wolff 

19 

11 MO-2(5 AljO*-12 8102) 

-17 HjO 

llMO = 4MgO-3CaO 
-3K20-lNa20 

Wilsonite 
Bathurst, Canada 

Selkmann 

20 

’ 12 MO-2(5 AlaOs* 12 8102) 

12 MO = 12 CaO 

Stansvik 

Lagus 

Olckonerx 

21 

14M0-2(5Al203-12 8102) 

14M0 = 12 Ca 0 - 1 . 5 Na 20 
-O. 6 K 2 O 

Ersbyite, Pargas 

N. Norden- 
ski5ld 

22 

15 MO-2(5 Al203-12Si02) 

16 MO = 13CaO-2NajO 

Baikalsee 

BCermann 

23 

15 MO-2(5 AI 2 O 3 • 12 8102) 

16 MO=13 CaO -1 MgO 
-O. 5 K 2 O -O.SNa20 

Mejonite from 
Vesuvius 

G. V. Rath 

24 

18M0-2(5Al203-12 8 i 02 ) 
•I 4 H 2 O 

18 MO = 16.5 CaO -2.5 MgO 
- 10 E 203 = 8.6 AljOj- l.SFejOs 

Atheriastite, 

Arendal 

Berlin 
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or the general formulae 

(a) m MO • 2 (3 R^Og • 12 SiOg) • n HgO, 

(b) m MO ■ 4 (3 RjOg • 12 SiOg) • n NaQ. 



SiOz 

AlaOa 

I’eaOs 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

KaO 

NajO 

HsO 

Naa 

CslCOs 

CO, 

a 

Tc« 

Theory 

55.38 

23.52 

— 

— 

— 

9.15 

1.82 

10.13 






100 00 

XVT 

54.70 

23.80 

— 

—. 

0.22 

8.77 

2.14 

9.83 

0-13 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

99.59 

Theory 

65.08 

23.41 

— 

— 

1.53 

9.10 

6.29 

3.56 

1.03 





100.00 

XXIII 

53.97 1 

23.68 

— 

— 

1.40 

8.76 

6.43 

3.55 

0.98 

— 

— 

_ 1 

_ 

98.77 

Theory 

55.69 

23.67 

— 

— 

— 

9.75 * 

0.91 

6.59 

_ 

3.39 

__ 



100.00 

XCIV 

55.04 

23.62 

— 

— 

— 

9.38 

0.73 

6.29 

0.28 

3.69 

— 

— 1 

— 

; 99.03 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (3 RgOg • 15 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOs 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

K,0 

1 NajO i 

HaO 

N&a 

IcaCOs 

|co. 

a 

1 ToW 

Theory 

XVIII 

62.11 

62.72 

21.12 

21.82 

1 

I 

0.69 

0.31 

4.83 

4.62 

1.62 

1.15 

9.63 

9-37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

100.00 

Theory 

XXV 

58.37 

58,33 

19.85 

20.20 

— 

1.75 

1.90 

7.14 

7.20 

0.90 

0.99 

9.15 

8.82 

0.50 

0.76 

2.34 

2.35 

_ 

— 

_ 

; _ 1 

100.00 

100.56 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 RgOg • 12 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiO, 

Al^Oa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

1 MgO 

CaO 

KaO 

Na,0 

HaO 

Naa 

CaCX)a 

CX>a 

a 

1 Tc^ 

Theory 

47.68 

33.77 

— 

— 

_ 

18.55 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

Lxvni 

47.60 

33.50 

— 

— 

— 

17.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: 98.30 

Theory 

47.03 

33.31 

— 

— 

— 

16.46 

— 

2.02 

148 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

100.00 

i^xxvni 

47.54 

34.03 

— 

— 

— 

17.23 

— 

1,82 

1.02 

— 


— 

— 

101.64 

Theory 

45.95 

32.55 

— 

— 

— 

17.87 

1.50 

0.99 

1.14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LIX 

45.10 

32.76 

— 

— 

— 

17.84 

0.68 

0.76 

1.04 

— 


— 

— 

^,18 

Theory 

41.88 

29.66 

_ 

— 

4.66 

4.89 

8.20 

1.80 

8.91 


,— 

— 

— 

loo.od 

CXIII 

41.26 

30.31 

— 

— 

4.20 

5.34 

7.43 

1.97 

8.83 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

9».34 

Theory 

45.98 

32.56 

_ 

— 

— 

21.46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ioo.oto 

LXIX 

45.60 

32.60 

— 

— 

— 

i 23.40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

101 .^ 

Theory 

44.02 

31.17 

_ 

— 

— 

20.64 

1.43 

2.84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LVII 

44.26 

30.37 

— 

— 

0.16 

20.17 

1.15 

2.75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98.85 

Theory 

43.48 

30.80 

_ 

— 

— 

21.98 

— 

3.74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LXXVa 

43.35 

30.52 

0.96 

— 

— 

21.59 

— 

3.74 

'— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.15 

Theory 

43.56 

30.85 

_ 

— 

1.21 

22.02 

1.42 

0.94 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

lOOM 

XIII 

42.55 

30.89 

0.41 

— 

0.83 

21.41 

0.93 

1.25 

— 

— 

— 

— 


98.46 

Theory 

38.23 

23.02 

6.37 

— 

2.65 

23.04 

— 

— 

6.69 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 (K).00 

XXXVIII 

38.00 

24.10 

6-60 


2.80 1 

22.64 

— 

— 

6-95 

— 


~~ . 

____ 

100.09 
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E. Scapolites of the t 3 rpe 
Si • R • & • S • Si = 5 RjsOs • 18 SiOj 




1 

1 Souice 

Analyst 

25 

14 MO-2(5 RjOj-lSSiOj) 

14 MO=9 CaO • 4.5 Na^O • 0.5 KjO 

Malsj6 

SipOcz 

26 

14MO-2(5RjO,-18SiOs) 

•14HjsO 

14 MO=6 CaO ■ 3 KjO • 3 MgO l Na^O 
. 1 FeO; 10 R20j=9 Al^Oj • 1 FejOg 

Tiree 

F. Heddle 

27 

32 MO • 2(6 AljOj • 18 SiO,) 

■lOHjjO 

32 MO=31 CaO • 1 MgO 

Storgard 

Norden- 

8ki5ld 

28 

8 MO-2(6 RjOj-18 SiOj) 
•lOHjO-SCaCOj) 

8 MO=3.5 KjO • 2.5 CaO • 2 MgO 

10 Rj0,=9.5 AljOs • 0.6 FejOj 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

Gr. V. Rath 


F. Scapolites of the type 
si • R • Si • ^i • R • Si = 5 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiO, 





Source 

Analyst 

29 

12 MO -2(5 R,0,-228102) 

• 10 HjO 

12 MO=6.5 NagO • 5 CaO • 0.5 MgO 

10 R203=9 AI2O3 * 1F62O3 

Coquimbo 

Jannetaz 

30 

15MO -2(6 AljO,-22 8102) 

15 MO = 3 MgO • 6 CaO • 6 NagO 

Bamle 

Vogt 


G. Scapolites of the type 

R • Sl • Si • R = 6 R2O3 • 12 SiOj 





Source 

Analyst 

31 

11 MO-2(6 AI3O3-12 8102) 

11 MO = 11 CaO 

Helsingfors 

Wilk 

32 

11M0-2(6A1203- 12Si02) 
•2H2O 

11M0=11 CaO 

Pargas 

Norden- 

skiold 


H. Scapolites of the type 
Si • R • Sli • R • Si = 6 RjOg • 16 SiO^ 




1 

Source 

Analyst 

33 

9MO-2(6R,0,-16SiOj) 
-2H,0 i 

9 MO=6 CaO - 3 Na,0 -12 R,0, 

= 11.6 AljO,-0.6 Fe,0, 

Petteby 

Hartwall 

34 

10 MO - 2(6 AljO, • leSiOii) 

-i2h;o 

10 MO=4.5 MgO - 4Ii:,0 -1 CaO 
•0.6]Sra,0 

Bathurst, 

Canada 

Hrxnt 

35 

1 

13M0-2(6R20,-16Si0j) 

13MO=10.5 CaO -1.6Na,O-0.6K,0 
•0.6H,0; 12R2O,=11.6Al2O,-0.6Fe2O, 

Diana,Lewis 
Co., N.S. 

Hermann 

36 i 

13 MO - 2(6 AljO, -16 SiOj) 
-IHjO 

13 MO=11 Ca0-2Na20 

Ersby 

Hartwall 

Herdberg 

37 

14 MO - 2(6 AljOj -16 SiO.) 

- 21 HjO 

14 MO=5 CaO • 4 MgO • 4 KaO 
• 1 NaaO 

Bathurst, 

Canada 

Hunt 

38 

ITMO - 2(6 AljO, -16 SiO^) 
•IHjO 

17 MO=14.5 CaO • 2 NagO • 0.5 Kfi 

Laacher See 

Rath 

39 

18 MO ■ 2(6 RjO,-16 SiO,) 
-3H,0 

18 MO=15.5 CaO • 1.5 NagO • 1 MgO 
12B208=11 AlaOa • IFeaOa 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

G. V. Rath 
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or the general formulse 

(a) m MO • 2 (5 R-jOj • 18 SiOj) • n HjO, 

(b) m MO • 2 (5 R^Og • 18 SiOg) • n HgO. p CaCOj. 



SiOa 

A1,0, 1 

Fe»Oa 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

K,o| 

NsbO 

HaO 

Naa 

CaCOa 

CO, 

Cl 

Total 

Theory 

53.86 

25.44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12.57 

1.17 

6.96 1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

100.00 

XLni 

52.48 

25.56 

— 

0.39 

— 

12.44 

0.79 

6.52 

0.61 

0.58 SOs 


0.14 

0.27 

99.78 

Theory 

49.52 

21.05 

3.67 

1.66 

2.75 

7.70 

6.47 

1.42 

6.77 

— 


— * 

— 

100.00 

XXIX 

48.92 

22.10 

3.16 

1.51 

2.77 

7.75 

6.06 

1.28 

6.69 

0.54 MnO 

— 

— 

— 

99.78 

Theory 

42.06 

19.86 

_ 

— 

0.78 

33.80 

— 

_ 

3.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LV 

41.25 

20.36 

— 

— 

0.54 

33.58 

— 

— 

3.32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.05 

Theory 

50.97 

22.87 

1.89 

— 

1.89 

3.30 

7.76 

— 

4.25 

— 

7.07 

— 

— 

100.00 

CVI 

49.99 

23.01 

1.64 

— 

1.73 

3.35 

7.09 

0.35 

4.23 

— 

7.80 

— 

— 

99.19 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 RgOg • 22 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiO, 1 

A1,0, 

FeaO, 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

K,0 

lNa,0 

HaO 

Naa 

CaCOa 

COa 

Cl 

Total 

Theory 

57.38 

19.95 

3.48 

_ 

0.43 

6.09 

_ 

8.76 

3.91 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100.00 

LXXVII 

57.40 

19.60 

3.40 

— 

0.40 

6.20 

Trace 

8.80 

3.41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.21 

Theory 

58.82 

22.73 

— 

— 

2.67 

7.49 

— 

8.29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

XXXIX 

59.66 

22.65 

— 

— 

2.60 

7.32 

— 

8.13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.36 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 RgOg - 12 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SiO, 

AlaOa 

FOaOa 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

1 KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Naa 

CaCOa 

CO, 

1 ^ 

Total 

Theory 

43.90 

37.32 

— 

— 

— 

18.78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100.00 

LXX 

43.63 

36.93 

— 

— 

— 

18.37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 98.93 

Theory 

43.43 

36.91 

— 

— 

— 

18.57 

— 

— 

1.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LIII 

43.83 

35.43 

— 

— 

— 

18.96 

— 

— 

1.03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.26 


or the general formula 
m MO - 2 (6 RgOg • 16 SiOg) • n HgO. 



SlOa 

AlaOa 

FeaO, 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

\KiO 

NTaaO 

HaO 

Naa 

OaCOa 

CO, 

a 

Total 

Theory 

51.46 

31.44 

2.16 

_ 

_ 

9.01 

_ 

4.98 

0.96 

_ 

_ 

’__ 

_ 

100.00 

LXVII 

51.34 

32.27 

1.91 

— 

— 

9.33 

— 

6.12 

1.00 

— .t 

— 

i 

— 

100.9T 

Theory 

47.97 

30.68 

_ j 

— 

4.50 

1,40 

9.39 

0.77 

BM 

— 



— 

100.00 

CXII 

47.60 

31.20 

— 

— 

4.19 

0.95 

9.30 

0.88 

6.43 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.56 

Theory 

49.10 

30.00 i 

2.05 

— 

— 

16.04 

1.20 

2.38 

0.22 

— 

T” 


— 

loo.Oo 

LXXXVI 

47.94 

30.02 

2.60 

0.26 MnO; 

— 

14.41 

0.73 

2.20 

0.31 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98.47 

Theory 

49.20 

31.37 j 

_ 

_ 

— 

15.79 

— 

3.18 

0.46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

LXV 

48.87 

31.06 

— 

— 

— 

15.94 

— 

3.25 

0.61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.62 

Theory 

43.64 

27.82 

_ 

_ 

3.63 

6.36 

8.55 

1.41 

8.69 

— ' 

— 

— 

_ 

i 100.00 

CXI 

43.65 

27.94 

0.20 

— 

3.81 

6.60 

8.37 

1.46 

8.61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.43 

Theory 

46.32 

29.63 

— 

— 

— 

19.69 

1.14 

2.99 

0.43 

— 

- . 

— 

— 

100.00 

I 

45.13 

29.83 

— 

— 

0.13 

18.98 

1.40 

2.73 

0.41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98.61 

Theory 

46.09 

26.36 

3.76 

— 

0.94 

20.39 

— 

2.18 

1.29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loom 

CV 

44.40 

26.62 

3.79 

—. 

1.01 

20.18 

0.61 

2.09 

1.24 

— 1 

— 


— 

98.74 
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THE SCAPOLITE GROUP 


J. Seapolites of the type 
Si • R • Si • R • Si = 6 RjOg • 18 SiO^ 





Source 

Analyst 

40 

2M0-2(6Al203* 18Si02) 
•6H2O 

2MO = 1.5Na2O-0.5H2O 

St. Lawrence 
Co., KS. 

Rammels- 

berg 

41 

3M0*2(6Al203*18Si02) 

•2H2O 

3 MO = 1 CaO • 1 NajO • 0.5 MgO 
■ 0.5 KjO 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

Hermann 

42 

14MO-2(6Al2O3*18Si02) 

•IH2O 

14 MO = 10 CaO ■ 2.5 NaaO • 0.5 FeO 
•O.SKjO-O.SMgO 

Boxborough 

Becke 

43 

14M0-2{6Alj0s-18Si02) 

•4H2O 

14 MO = 8 CaO • 3.5 MgO • 2 Na^O 
• 0.5 KjO 

Glaukolite 

Baikalsee 

Berge- 

mann 

44 j 

14M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

•4H3O 

14 MO = 8.5 CaO - 2.5 MgO • 2 Na^O 
• 0.5 MnO ■ 0.5 K^O 


Giwar- 

towsky 

45 

15 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 18 SiOj) 
■2HjO 

15 MO = 11 CaO-4Na30 

Obernzell 
bei Passau 

Fuchs 

46 

17 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 18 SiOa) 
•2H2O 

17 MO = 12 CaO • 3 Na^O -1.5 MgO 
• 0.6 KjO 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

Wolf! 

47 

18 MO • 2(6 R2O3 • 18 SiOa) 
•2H2O 

18 MO = 13.5CaO • 3.5 Na^O • 1 MgO 

12 E3Os=11.5AljO3-0.5Fe3O3 

Hirvensalo 


48 

18 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 18 SiOa) 
•4H2O 

18 MO=14 CaO • 3.5 NajO • 0.5 MgO 

Drothem 

Berg 

49 

18 MO • 2(6 AI2O3 • 18 SiOa) 
•I3H2O 

18 MO = 15.5 CaO • 2.5 NajO 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

Thomson 

50 

19 MO-2(6 AI0O3-18 8102) 
•4H2O 

19 MO = 14.5 CaO • 2.5 NajO • 

• 1.6 MgO • 0.5 K3O 

Bucks 

Co., Pa. 

Leeds 

51 

19M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

‘7H2O 

19 MO = 11 CaO • 4 MgO • 2 Na^O 
• 2 K .0 

Perth, 

Canada 

Hunt 

52 

20MO-2(6R2O3-18SiO2) 

20 MO = 14CaO-6Na2O 

12 R303= 11.5 AI 3 O 3 • 0.5 Fe^Oj 

Bolton, 

Mass. 

Wurtz 

53 

20MO-2(6Ro03-18 8102) 

• 1 

20 MO = 14 CaO ■ 5.5 NajO • 0.6 KjO 
12 R203=11.5 AljOj • 0.5 Fe^O, 

Arendal 

G. V. Rath 

54 

22 MO-2(6 R 2 O 3 -18 8102) 
• 2 H 2 O 

22 MO = 18 CaO - 2 Na^O • 1 .6 MgO 
•0.5 KjO ; 12 E303=1 lAljOj-1 FejOj 

Bolton, 

Mass. 


55 

11 MO-2(6 R203-18 8i02) 

- 3 NagCOa 

11 MO = 10 CaO • 0.5 MgO • 0.5 KjO 

12 Ej03= 11.25 AI 3 O 3 -0.76 FejOa 

Hesselkulla 

Hermann 

56 

iaMO-2(6Al2O3-18Si02) 

• 6 NaCl 

12 MO = 12 CaO 

ObemzeH 
bei Passau 

Fuchs 

57 

15M0-2(6Al203-18Si02) 

- 2 H 2 O • 1 NaCl 

15 MO =12 CaO • 2.5 NajO - 0.6 KjO 

Ersby 

Lemberg 


THE SCAPOLITE GROUP 

Of -fclxe general formulse 

(^) iia ]V [0 • 2 (6 R2O3 • 18 SiOa) • n H2O, 

no, 310 • 2 (6 RgOg • 18 SiOj) • p NajCOs (or p • NaQ). 


60.10 34.05 — 


XlOIII 59.29 34.78 


Tlnoory 

OIII 

Tla^ory 

OVIII 


52.56 29.79 
51.68 29.30 

51.19 29.00 
50.53 29.31 


^ory 51.25 29.03 — 

X.3 r-X-TT 50.58 27.60 O.SeMnjO; 

Theory 50.96 28.88 — 

I.2S::XIII 50.49 28.12 0.40 FeO 
T'heory 50.42 28.57 — 

11 49.30 27.90 — 

T*J:ieory 49.26 27.92 — 

O 48.79 28.16 0.32 

Theory 48.41 26.29 1.79 

LII 48.15 25.38 1.48 

Theory 48.25 27.34 — 

2CL.VII 46.35 26.34 0.32 

Theory 46.54 26.37 — 

2CCIX 46.30 26.48 — 

Theory 47.68 27.02 — 

I-.2CX:XV 47.47 27.51 — 

Theory 46.97 26.62 — 

OX 46.30 26.20 — 

Theory 47.29 25.66 1.75 

01 17.67 25.75 2.26 

Theory 46.93 25.48 1.74 

XIXIXII 46.82 26.12 1.39 

Theory 45.79 23.79 3.39 

OIV 45.57 23.65 3.38 

Theory 49.40 26.25 2.74 

h 49.49 26.06 2.65 

Theory 49.01 27.78 — 

III 49.42 27.50 — 

Theory 49.62 28.12 — 

hXllII 49.30 26.99 — 


FeO MgO| CaO | KjO |lTajO H.0 Naa ]i 

_ _ _ _ 2.59 3.26 — 

— 0.07 0.11 — 2.313.31 — 

— 0.49 13.63 1.14 1.510.88 — 

— 0.78 13.51 0.94 1.46 0.82 0.15MnO 

0.85 0.47 13.27 1.113.68 0.43 — 

0.49 0.46 13.37 1.23 3.91 0.54 — 

— 3.3210.631.112.941.72 — 

0.10 3.72 10.27 1.27 2.971.73 — 

0.84MnO 2.36 11.23 1.10 2.93 1.70 — 

0.60MnO 2.68 11.31 1.00 3.10 1.79 — 

— — 14.38 — 5.79 0.84 — 

— — 14.42 — 5.46 0.90 — 

— 1.37 15.331.07 4.24 0.81 — 

— 1.29 15.02 0.54 4.52 0.74 — 

— 0.90 16.94 — 4.86 0.81 — 

— 0.8416.63 0.12 4.91 0.85 — 

— 0.45 17.51 — 4.85 1.60 — 

— 0.5417.00 0.32 4.711.60 0.99 

due 

— — 18.71 — 3.34 5.04 — 

— — 18.64 — 3.64 5.04 — 

— 1.3217.931.04 3.421.59 — 

— 1.2017.59 1.40 3.05 1.48 — 

— 3.4813.394.08 2.70 2.76 — 

— 3.6312.884.30 2.88 2.80 — 

— — 17.16 — 8.14 — — 

— — 17.31 — 7.76 — —■ 

—- — 17.031.02 7.410.39 — 

— 0.2617.230.97 6.88 0.33 — 

— 1.27 21.371.00 2.63 0.76 — 

— 1.2320.810.63 2.460.78 — 

— 0.4612.811.07 4.25 — — 

0.25MnO 0.36 12,89 0.80 4.50 — — 

^ — 15.25 — _ — 7.96 

— — 15.25 _ — — 7.83 

_ 15.441.08 3.56 0.83 1.35 

— — 15.59 0.69 3.480.66 1.35 


CaCOa CX)^! a 


— — i 00.00 

— 0 . 20 ‘ 100 . 

— — • 100 . 

— — , 99. 

I — — . 100. 
I— 0.21 100. 


100 . 

99. 

100 . 

97. 

100 . 

99. 

lOO. 

98. 

100 . 

98. 

100 , 

I lOO. 

I lOO, 

I 99 
ilOO 
; 98 

1 lOO 
1 100 

1100 
; 100 

* 100 

98 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
98.00 


3.02 — 
3.001 — 
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THE SCAPOLITE GROUP 


K. Scapolites of the type 
Si • R • Si • Si • R • Si = 6 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiO* 





Source 

Analyst 

68 

14 MO *2(611203-22 8102) 

• 12 H2O 

14 MO=7.5 CaO • 4 K^O • 2.5 MgO 

12 E203= 11.5 AI2O3 • 0.5 FejO, 

Bolton, Mass. 

G. V. Rath 

69 

18M0*2(6Al203*22Si02) 

•4H2O 

18 MO = 9 CaO • 7 NagO • 1 K2O 
-IMgO 

St. Lawrence 
Co., N.S. 


60 

20 M0*2(6Al203*22 SiOg) 

20 MO = 10 NajO • 9 CaO • 1 KjO 

Monzonl 

Kiepen- 

heuer 

61' 

20MO*2(6 Al203*22Si0.) 
•4H2O “ ! 

20 MO=7.5 NagO • 7 CaO • 3.5 MgO 
• 1 KgO • 1H2O 

DipyTe,Breno 

Salomon 

62, 

14M0*2(6Al203*22Si02) 

•2NaCl 

14 MO = 10 CaO • 3 Na20 • 1 Kfi 

Stemhag 

Wlttsteln 

63 

14M0-2(6Al203*22Si02) 

-4H20*3CaC03 

14 MO = 8.6 CaO • 0.5 KgO • 6 

French Creek, 
Pa. 

Genth 

64 

15 MO • 2 (6 AlgOa • 22 SiOg) 
*2H20*2]SraCl 

15 MO = 8.5 CaO *6.5 NagO 

Pargas 

Rammels- 

berg 

65 

15 MO *2 (6 AlaOa* 22 8102) 
•2H20*2NaCl 

16 MO = 9 CaO • 4 • 2 K2O 



66 

15M0*2(6Al203*22Si02) 

•4NaCl 

16 MO=9.6 CaO • 4.6 Na20 * 1K2O 

St. Lawrence 
Co., N.Y. 



L. Scapolites of the type 
Si • • Si • :6. • Si • • Si = 9 Bj03 • 20 SiOj 





Source 

Analyst 

67 

16 MO-2 (9 AI 3 O,-208103) 

• 18 H 3 O 

16 MO=9 CaO • 4 NsjO • 1.5 MgO 
• 1 . 6 K 30 

Salelx, Arl 6 ge 

Grandeau 

68 

24 MO * 2 (9 AI 2 O 3 • 20 SiOg) 

24 MO=20.6 CaO ■ 2.5 NajO • 1 FeO 

Vesuvius 

Gmelin 

69 

26MO *2(9 R 2 O 3 *20 8102) 
• 6 H 2 O 

26MO = 21 CaO-5KjO 

18 B30a= 16 AljOj • 3 FejOj 

Bolton, Mass. 

Muir 

70 

22 MO*2(9Al2O3*20SiO2) 
*4CaC08 

22 MO=19.6 CaO - 2.6 NajO 

Vesuvius 

Gmelin 



THE SCA POLITE GROUP 


S88 


or tlie general formulae 

(a,) m MO • 2 (6 RgOg • 22 SiOg) * n 

CTt>) m MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 * 22 Si 02 ) * n * p • NaCl (or p • CaCO^). 



SiO, { 

Al*Oa 

r©a03 

1 IFeO 

[MgO 

' ^ 

CauO 

K»0 1 

NaaO 



CaOQa 

1 CO, 

a 

j 

‘□Ch.eory 

52.75' 

23.42 

1.60 

— 

2.00 

8.38 

7.51 

_ 

4.33 





! ICM) W 

CVIa 

52.20 

24.03 

1.71 

— 

1.80 

8.06 

7.40 

0.37 

4.43 

— 

_ 

_ 

[ _ 


Theorv 

52.72 

24.44 

— 


0.80 

10.06 

1.88 

8.67 

1.43 





1^ 

XXXXIX 

52.25 

23.97 

Trace 

— 

0.78 

9.86 

1.73 

8.70 

1.20 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 


lati 

"Xtieory 

51.95 

24.08 

— 

— 


9.92 

1.85 

12.20 

_ 

_ 

_ 



imM 

YII 

52.19 

23.54 

— 

— 

— 

9.61 

2.11 

12.65 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

im,m 

'Theory 

52.71 

24.44 

— 

— 

2.79 

7.83 

1.88 

9.28 

1.07 

_ 

_ 



ilW.TO 

VIII 

52.74 

23.98 

0.40 

— 

2.77 

7.43 

1.86 

9.00 

1.18 

— 

— : 

— 

_ 

1 99.36 

'Theory 

54.76 

25.39 

1 - 

— 

.... 

11.62 

1-95 

3.86 

_ 

2.42 

—_ i 

_ 



VI 

54.87 

25.32 

j - 

— 

— 

11.63 

1.50 

3.86 

— 

2-15 

— 

— 

— 

j tf.33 

Theory 

52.08 

24.15 

1 - 

— 

— 

12.70 

0.93 

6.11 

1.42 

_ 

_ 

|2.6i 


1 

r-xxxrv 

52.30 

23.68 

00 

0 

— 

0 

0 

12.36 

0-77 

6.29 

1.50 

— 

— 


— 

I im,m 

Theory 

54.04 

24.91 

— 

— 

— 

9.69 

— 

9.46 

0.73 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.48 

imM* 

XXI 

53.32 

[ 24.67 

— 

— 

— 

9.84 

— 

9.12 

! 0.73 

— 

— 

‘ — 

:i.7s 

UAl 

Theory 

53.43 

24.60 

— 

— 

— 

10.13 

3.78 

6.23 

0.72 

_ 

_ 

' _ 

il.4S 

ima2^ 

XXII 

53.32 

24.08 


— 

— 

9.60 

3.93 

6.31 

0.71 

— 

— 

; — 

1.71 

m.m 

Theory 

52.93 

24.38 

— 

— 

— 

10.59 

1.87 

8.03 

I — 

_ 

__ 

i _ 

2.W 

10LS3* 

XCI 

52.90 

24.95 

— 

— 

— 

10.54 

1.53 

8.10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.33 

; imas 


or tlie general formiilae 

(a) m MO • 2 (9 E^Os • 20 SiO^) “ nH^O, 

C*b) mMO • 2 (9 • 20 SiOg) • n CaCOg. 



SiOa 

AlaOa 

reaOj 

reo 

MgO 

CaO 

s:*o 

ISUiO 

E.0 

Had 

(MXh 

Oh 

a 

TM 

Theory 

43.54 

33.50 

_ 

— 

1.09 

9.14 

2.56 

4.49 

5.88 

— 

— 

— 


im.m 

XXTII 

44.08 

32.85 

— 

— 

1.18 

9.17 

2.68 

4.43 

6.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

im,m 

Theory 

42.78 

32.72 

— 

1.28 

— 

20.46 

— 

2.76 

— 

— 

— 



im.m 

X 

43.80 

32.85 

— 

1.07 

— 

20.64 

— 

2,57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Theory ' 

38.94 

24.83 

7.78 

— 

— 

19.07 

7.63 

— 

1.75 

— 

— 

— 

— 


XCVIII 

37.81 

25.10 

7.89 

— 

— 

18.34 

7.30 

— 

1.50 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

: tf.l4 

Theory 

40.80 

31.21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22.37 

— 

2.83 

— 

— 

— 

2M 

s _ 

imm 

IX 

40.80 

30.60 

— 

— 

— 

1 22.10 

: — 

2.40 

— 

i — 

— 

3.10 

i — 



* The excess above 100.00 in tbe Theery-rotal in Hos. 64, 65 and. m m dm io Qm a^«a* 
equivalent ol the chlorine heing includedl in the figure in th© Ns^O aAnMi. Am B. S. 
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the okthochlorite group 


The 

The following analyses of the minerals 


A. Si • R • Si 

— 3 R2^3 

10 SiOj, 

B. Si • R • Si 

= 3 ^2^3 

12 SiOj, 

C. R^Si 
^Si 

= 3 R;2^3 

• 15 SiOg, 

& 



D. fe4si 
^S1 

= 3 ^2^3 

• 18 SiOg, 

E. R • Si • R 

= 5 ^2^3 

• eSiOg, 


P. Si • R • 'R - = 5 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj, 


A. Orthochlorites of the type 


Si-R-Si = 3Rii03-l<l SiOs 


— 



i 

Source 

1 

22 MO • 2 (3 AI 2 O 3 • 10 SiOj) 

• 16 HjO 

22 MO = 12.5 FeO • 7 MgO ■ 1 CaO 
• 0.5 MnO • 0.5 KjO • 0.5 5(820 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Bishops Hill 

2 

31 MO-2(311,03- lOSiO,) 

• 26 HjO 

31 MO=27 MgO • 3.5 FeO ■ 0.5 CaO ; 

6B203=5Al203- IF 62 O 3 

Delessito 

St. Cyrus, 
Scotland 

3 

32 MO 2(3R2Oj-10SiO2) 
• 24 H 2 O 

32MO=30MgO-2FeO; 

6 R203=5.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 FejOa 

Ortho chlorite 
(Clinochlorite) 

Kupferberg 

4' 

34MO-2(3Al2O3-10SiO2) 

• 26 H 3 O 

34MO=31MgO-3FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Zillertal 

5 

43MO-2(3B2O3-10SiO2) 

• 8 H 2 O 

43 MO=40.5 MgO ■ 2.5 FeO; 

6R203=5Al203 -1 CrjOg 

>9 

Webster, 

N.C. 


B. Orthochlorites of the types 


Si • • Sl = 3 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj, 






Source 

6 

25 MO • 2 (3 BoO,-128103) 
•22H2O 

25 MO=25 MgO 

6R2O3—5 AI 2 O 3 * 1 !Fe203 

Lennilite 

Petham, 

Mass. 

7 

33 MO-2 (3 B2O3-12810,) 

• 28 H3O 

33 M0 = 19Mg0-6Fe0-7Ca0-lK,0 
6B,03=5.5 AljO, • 0.5Fe,0, 

Orthochlorite 

(Pennine) 

Corry- 

charmaig 

8 

33 MO *2 (3 R203*12Si02) 
•28 H2O 

33 MO=31 MgO -1 FeO -1 CaO 

6 B20,=6.5 AljO, • 0.5 CraO, 

Orthochlorite 

Bissersk 

9 

36 MO-2(3^1203-12 8102) 
*24 H2O 

36MO=31.5MgO- l.SFeO l.SKaO 
•INagO-O.SLiaO 


Tilly Foster 
Mine, N.Y. 

10 

38 MO *2 (3 RaOa-12 8102) 
•28H2O 

38 MO=37 MgO *1 FeO 

6 R203==4.5 AI 2 O 3 • 1.5 CrgOg 

9 * 

Itkul Sea 

11 

38 MO-2 (3 RgOa* 12 8102) 

- 38 H2O 

38 MO=38 MgO 

6 1^203=5.5 AI 2 O 3 • O.dFeaOa 

” 

Calumet 
Falls, Can. 

12 

39M0-2(3R203- 12 8102) 
•30 H2O 

39 MO=39 MgO 

6 R203=4.5 AlaOa-O.S FegOy 1 CraOa 

99 

Texas, Pa. 


THE ORTHOCHLORITE GROUP 
Orthochlorite Group 

of the orthochlorite group conform to the following types ; 


G. 

^i' 

•R 

•si 

R- 

■^i 

■ = 

5 RA 

• 18 

SiOj, 

H. 

Si' 

■E 

• Si 

•si 

• R • 

Si = 

SRjOs 

22 

SiOj. 

J. 

la- 

Si' 

•R 



=r 

6R2O3 

‘ 6 

SiOj, 

K. 

Si' 

E- 

■E- 




6R2O3 

•10 

SiOa, 

L. 

^i' 

■ E ' 

■E^ 

•Si 


= 

6 R2O3 

• 12 

Si02, 

M. 

Si' 

E ' 

•Si' 

•]R • 

•Si 


6 R2O3 

• 16 

SiOj, 

N. 

O. 

sl 

K- 

• 

^i- 

•Si 

E- 

•R 

si • 

• si 

R 

= 

6R2OS 

8R2O3 

• 18 

•12 

SiOj, 

SiOj, 

P. 

]R- 

^i' 

R- 

si • 

IR 

= 

9 R2O3 

• 12 

SiOj. 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (3 E 2 O 3 • 10 Si 02 ) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


i SiOa 

Al,Oa 

reaOs 

CraOsj 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MffO 

EiO 

NasO 1 

HaO 

Total 

Heddle 

>9 

Kobell 

Briiel 

Genth 

Theory 

LXIX 

Theory 

V 

Theory 

III 

Theory 

XXIII 

Theory 

CLX 

34.89 

35.41 

32.45 
32.69 

33.17 

33.49 

32.12 

31.47 

31.63 

31.45 

17.79 
18.08 

13.79 
13.44 

15.51 

15.37 

16.38 
16.67 

13.40 

13.08 

0.48 

4.33 

4.40 

2.23 

2.30 

1 _ 

I 

0.55 

3.99 

4.16 

26.16 

26.47 

6.81 

6.62 

3.98 

4.25 

! 5.78 
6.97 

4.74 

4.88 

1.03 

0.61 

_ 

0.11 

1.34 

1.01 

0.76 

0.86 

_ 

0.17 

8.14 

8.77 

29.20 

28.77 

33.17 

32.94 

33.19 

32.56 

42.56 
43,10 

1.37 

0.98 

o.oei 

0.90 

0.52 

0.16 MO 

8.38 

8.03 

12.66 

13.25 

11.94 

11.50 

12.53 

12.43 

3.78 

3.29 

100.00 

100,36 

100,00 

100.03 

100.00 

100.40 

100.00 

99.21 

100.00 

100.35 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (3 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiO^) • n H^O. 


Analyst 

i 

SiOa 

AJaOa 

FeaOs 

CTaOa 

FeO 

MnO 

€3aO 

MffO 

KaO 

JSTaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Gooch 

Theory 

1 41,07 

14.55 

4.56 

[ _ 

— 

. 

— 

28.53 



11.09 

100.00 


in 

41.27 

15.19 

4.14 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

28.25 

— 

— 

11.32 

100.17 

Heddle 

Theory 

33.78 

13.16 

1.88 

— 

10.13 

_ 

9.19 

17.83 

2.20 

_ 

11,83 

100.00 


LiXlX 

34.31 

13.64 

0.36 

— 

10.31 

0.23 

8.97 

18.14 

1.36 

0.13 

12.41 

99.76 

Hartwall 

Theory 

36.83 

14.36 

— 

1.94 

1.84 

_ 

1.43 

30.69 

_ 

_ ■ 

12.91 

100.00 


CXI 

37.00 

114.20 

— 

1.00 

1.50 

— 

1.50 

31.50 

_ 

— 

13.00 

99.70 

Schlaepfer 

Theory 

35.38 

15.04 

— 

— 

2.65 

_ 

0.38 Li^O 

30,95 

3.46 

1.52 

10.62 

100,00 


CXXVII 

36.18 

14.34 

0.28 

— 

2.88 

— 

0.42 LigO 

31.26 

3.09 

1.99 

10.31 

100.75 

Hermann 

Theory 

34.42 

10.97 

— 

5.46 

1.72 

_ 

_ 

35,38 

_ 

_ j 

12,05 

100.00 


cxm 

34.64 

10.50 

— 

5.50 

2.00 

— 

— 

35.47 

— ! 

— 

12.03 

100.14 

Hunt 

Theory 

33.61 

13.09 

1.87 

_ 

1 _ 

_ 

_ 

35.47 

_ 

_ 

15.96 

100.00 


CXVIII 

33.28 

13.30 

1.92 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

35.50 

— 

— 

16.00 

100.00 

Smith nnd 

Theory 

1 34.03 

10.84 

1.89 

3.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36.87 

_ 

_ 

12.77 

100.00 

Brush 

CXLIV 

33.26 

10.69 

1.96 

4.78 

— 

— 

— i 

35.93 

— 

0.35 

12.64 

99.61 


2 c 
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Source 

13 

39 MO - 2 (3 RgOa- 12 Si 02 ) 

• 30 HgO 

39 MO= 39 MgO 

6 R 20 ,= 4.5 iUjOa-O.SFeaOj- ICrjOs 

Orthochloiite 

Texas, Pa. 

14 

39 MO- 2(8 B2O5 -12 8102 ) 

• 32H2O 

39 MO= 37 MgO- 2 FeO 

6 £203=5.5 AlaOa - 0.5 Fe^Os 

93 

2 illertal 

15 

39 MO - 2 (3 RaOs- 12 Si 02 ) 

• 32H2O 

39 MO= 37 MgO- 2 FeO 

6 £203=5.5 AI2O3 - 0.5 FejOj 

99 

93 

16 

39 MO • 2 (3 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 

• 32H2O 

39 MO = 37 MgO- 2 FeO 

6 £203=5.5 AI2O3 • 0.5 FejOa 

99 

KaBfeld 

17 

39 MO • 2 (3 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 

• 32H2O 

39 MO =37 MgO • 2 FeO 

6 £203=5.5 AI2O3 • 0.5 FejOa 

99 

Zermatt 

18 

39 MO - 2 (3 R.Oa- 12 Si 02 ) 

- 32H26 

39 MO= 37 MgO- 2 FeO 

6 £203=5.5 AI2O3 ■ 0.5 Fe^Oa 

93 

93 

19 

39 MO • 2 (3 R2O3 -12 SiOg) 

- 32H2O 

39 MO =37 MgO -2 FeO 

6 £203=5.6 AI2O3 - 0.5 FejOa 

99 


20 

49 MO - 2 (3 A 1203 - 12 Si 02 ) 

- 3OH2O 

40 MO =37 MgO -3 FeO 

99 

Bianeathal 

21 

49 MO - 2 (3 Al^Og- 12 Si 02 ) 

- 3OH2O 

»> 39 5 » 

99 

Zermatt 

22 

49 MO - 2 (3 Al^Oa- ISSiOg) 

• 30 HgO 

39 39 93 

99 

99 

23 

49 MO - 2 (3 Al^Oa- 12 Si 02 ) 

- 3OH2O 

99 39 93 

99 

99 

24 

49 MO - 2 (3 R2O3- 12 SiOa) 

- 3OH2O 

40 MO= 38 . 5 ]MgO- l.SMnO 

6 E 303 = 5.5 AI2O3 - 0.5 FegOg 

99 

Pojsberg 

25 

43 MO - 2 (3 A1203- 12Si02) 

• 30 H2O 

43 MO =25.5 MgO • 17.5 FeO 

Diabaatite 

landes- 

freude 

26 

45 MO - 2 (3 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 

- 3OH2O 

45 MO=36MgO-7FeO-l MnO-lI^agO 

6 E2.03=5 AI2O3 • 1 FegOs 

Orthochloiite 

Sealpay 


C. OithocMoiites of tke type 

R^Si = 3 R2O3 -ISSiOj 
^Si 






Source 

27 

32 MO • 2 (3 AliOs • 15 SiOj) • 42 H2O 

32MO = 29MgO -SFeO 

Orbbochlorite 

Ifortb 

Burgess, Caa. 

28 

32 MO • 2 (3 KjO, • 15 SiOj) • 54 HjO 

32MO=32MgO 

6E203=5AlA'lFe303 

99 

Calsagee 
Min©, N.C. 

29 

» 39 93 93 

32MO=32MgO 

6£aO,=6AljOa-lFe,0, 

99 

39 

30 

39 MO • 2 (3 AI3O3 • 15 SiOa) • 2OH2O 

39MO = 32MgO- 7FeO 

93 

Traversella 

31 

48 MO ■ 2 (3 AI3O3 • 15 SiOj) • SSHjO 

48 MO=44 MgO 
•2FeO-lCaO-lMnO 

93 

Beautyhill 

32 

53 MO • 2 (3 AljOa • 15 SiOj) • SCHgO 

53 MO=47 MgO - 6 FeO 

93 

Zeimatt 

33 

39 39 39 99 

93 39 93 

93 

39 
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Analyst 


SiOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOa CTjOj 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

EaO 

NasO 

} H,0 

Total 

Smith and 

Theory 

34.03 

10.84 

1.89 

3.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36.871 



112.77 

100.00 

Brush 

CXLV 

33.30 

10.50 

1.60 

4.67 

— 

— 

— 

36.08 

0.35 Aik 

— 

13-25 

99.75 

Rumpf 

Theory 

33.60 

13.10 

1.83 

— , 

3.36 

_ 

_ 

34.57 

_ 

_ 

13.48 

100.00 


XXIV 

34.24 

12.64 

1.64 

— 

3.35 

— 

0.30 

34.86 

— 

— 

14.44 

101.15 

Ludwig 

Theory 

XXV 

33.83 

12.95 

2.25 

— 

3.02 

— 

— 

34 . 94 : 

— 

— 

13.11 

100.10 

Telek 

Theory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


XXI 

33.44 

13.72 

3.40 

— 

3.26 

— 

— 

32.991 

— 

— 

12.71 

99.52 

Schlaepfer 

Theory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ j 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


XLVII 

34.06 

11.75 

1.92 

0.69 

2.78 

— 

— 

33.90! 

0.39 

2.45 

13.08 

101.02 

v.Bellenberg 

Theory 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


XLIV 

33.12 

13.25 

1.52 

0.60 

4.69 

— 

— 

34.04 

— 

— 

12.87 

100.09 

V. Hamm 

Theory 

XLVI 

33.71 

12.55 

2.74 

— 

3.40 

— 

0.66 

34.70 

— 

— 

12.27 

100.03 

Marignac 

Theory 

33.58 

14.27 

— 

— 

5.04 

_ 

_ 

34.52 

_ 

_ 

12.59 

100-00 


xLvni 

33.95 

13.46 

— 

0.24 

6.12 

— 1 

— 

33.71 

— 

— 

12.52 

100.00 

99 

Theory 

XXXVIII 

33.36 

13.24 

— 

0.20 

5.93 

z 

— 

34.21 

z 

— 

12.80 

99.74 

99 

Theory 

33.58 

14.27 

— 

— 

5,04 

— 

— 

34.52 

— 

_ 

12.59 

100.00 


XXXIX 

33.40 

13.41 

— 

0.15 

5.73 

— 

— 

34.57 

— 

— 

12.74 

100.00 

Wartha 

Theory 

XLni 

32.51 

14.55 

_ 

— 

4.96 

z 

z 

34.01 

z 

— 

14.07 

100.10 

Hamberg 

Theory 

33.73 

13.14 

1.87 

— 

2.53 

_ 

_ 

36.08 

_ 

_ 

12.65 

100.00 


Lxxxvin 

33.71 

13.80 

1.64 

— 

2.28 

— 

— 

35.88 

— 

— 

13.11 

100.75 

Liebe 

Theory 

29.56 

12.57 

— 

— 

25.86 

— 

_ 

20.94 

— 

— 

11.08 

100.00 


29.37 

12.00 

— 

— 

25.63 

— 

0.33 

21.01 

— 

— 

11.27 

99.28 

Heddle 

Theory 

30.40 

10.77 

3.38 

— 

10,60 

1.50 

— 

30.40 

— 

1.52 

11.43 

100.00 


LXI 

30.41 

11.58 

2.34 

— 

10.71 

1.19 

— 

30.63 

0.01 

1.31 

11.74 

99.92 


or the general formula 
m MO ■ 2 (3 R 2 O 3 • 15 SiO^) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiO, 

AlaOs 

Fe^Oa 

CTjOa 

1 FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MsO 


NasO 

HaO 

Total 

Hunt 

Theory 

39.61 

13.47 

_ 

_ 

4.75 

25.53 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16.64 

100,(K) 


CXX 

39.30 

14.25 

— 

— 

4.41 

25.73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.93 

100.62 

Chatard 

Theory 

38.12 

10.80 

3.38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27.12 

— 

— 

20.58 

100.00 


CLVIII 

38.29 

11.41 

1.95 

— 

0.32 

0.25(Nri, Cq)0 

— 

26.40 

— 

— 

21.25 

99.87 

Clarke & 

Theory 

38.12 

10.80 

3.38 

— 

_ 

— 

— i 

27.12 

— 

— 

20.58 

100.00 

Schneider 

CLIX 

38.13 

11.22 

2.28 

— 

0.18 

0.48 XiO 

— 

27.39 

— 

— 

20.47 

100.15 

Marignac 

Theory 

39.51 

13.44 

— 

— 

11.06 

— 

— 

28.09 

- ! 

— 

7.90 

100.00 


LIV 

39.81 

12.56 


— 

11.10 

— 

— 

28.41 

— 

— 

7.79 

99.67 

Heddle 

Theory 

35.11 

11.94 

— 

— 

2.81 

1.38 

1.09 

34.33 

— 

— 

13.34 

100.00 


LXV 

34.73 

12.44 

— 

— 

2.68 

1.17 

1.60 

34.10 

— 

— 

13.10 

99,82 

Max 

Theory 

33.51 

11.39 

— 

— 

8.01 

— 

— 

35.00 

— 

! — 

12.09 

100.00 

Donnell 

XL 

33.64 

10.64 

— 

— 

8.83 

— 

— 

34.95 

— 

i — 

12.40 

100.46 

Merz 

Theory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

— 


1 XLI 

33.26 

11.69 

— 

— 

7.20 

— 

— 

35.18 

— 

' — 

12.18 

99.51 
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D. Orthochlorites of tte type 


= 3 RjjOg • 18 SiOjs 






Source 

34 

46 MO • 2 {3 AljO, • 18 SiOj) ■ 22 HjO 

46MO=39MgO-7FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Traversella 

36 

48 MO • 2 (3 AljOj • 18 SiOj) • 24 HjO 

48MO=35MgO-6FeO-3CaO 

■3NajO-lKjO 

99 

Hillswick 

36 

50 MO • 2 (3 AljOj • 18 SiOj) • 26 HjO 

50MO=40MgO-10FeO 

99 

Traversella 

37 

60 MO • 2 (3 AlaOs * 18 SiO^) • 46 H^O 

50 MO=42MgO*8FeO 

99 

North Elms- 
ley, Can. 

38 

69 MO • 2 (3 AI2O3 • 18 SiOj) • 64 H^O 

59MO=32.5MgO-26.5FeO | 

Diabantite 

Holletal 

39 

63 MO • 2 (3 AI2O3 • 18 SiOj) • 44 H^O 

63MO=53MgO*10FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Zermatt 

40 

» 99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 

99 


E. Orthochlorites of the type 
R ■ S^i • R = 5 R 2 O 3 • 6 SiOj 






Source 

41 

24 MO • 2 (5 AlaOs • 6 SiOj • 20 HjO 

24 MO=16.5 MgO • 7.5 FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Chester, 



Mass. 


F. Orthochlorites of the type 
^i • R • R • ^i = 6 R 2 O 3 • 12Si02 






Source 

42 

12 MO-2(5 BjO,-12 SiOj) 
•28HjO 

12 MO = 8MgO-2.5CaO-lMnO-0.6KjO 
•10 BjOj=6.6 AljOg -3.5 Fe^O, 

Hullite 

Kinkell 

43 

22M0-2(5Al303-12Si0a) 

•24H3O 

22 MO=21 MgO • 0.6 CaO • 0.5 FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Markirch 

44 

29 MO-2(5 Bs 03-12 SiOj) 
•38 H,0 

29 MO = 29 FeO 

10 BjO,=9 AljO, ■ 1 FejO, 

Chamosite 

Schmiedefeld 

46 

33 M0*2(5R20s-12Si02) 
•32H2O 

33MO = 17.5MgO-ll FeO • 4.6 CaO 
10 B30 j= 7 AljO, • 3 Fe,0, 

Chloropite 

Chloropitschdefer 
von KSditz 

46 

34M0*2(5K20s- 12 SiOa) 
•34 HgO 

34 MO=20.6 MgO • 12.5 FeO • 1 CaO 
10 BjO,=8,6 AljO, • 1.6 FejO, 

Delessite 

Friedrichsroda 

47 

36 M0-2(5Al203-12Si02) 
•36H3O 

36 MO=33 FeO - 3 MgO 

Chamosite 

Chrustenie 

48 

38M0*2(5Al208-12Si02) 

•32H2O 

38MO=35MgO-3FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Newlin, Pa. 

49 

40 M0*2(5K203*12Si02) 
•32H2O 

40 MO=40 MgO 

10 EjO,= 8.6 AljO, • 1.6 FejO, 

99 

Alatal 

60 

40 M0-2(5K203-12Si02) 
•32H2O 

40 MO=40 MgO 

10 B,0=8.5 AljO, • 1.5 FejO, 

99 

Achmatowsk 
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or the general formula 


m MO • 2 (3 RjOa • 18 SiOa) • n HgO. 


Analyst. 


: SiOa 

AljOa 

Fe*Oa 

CSr.Oa 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K»0 

N»*0 

H,0 ! 

Total 

Marignac 

Theory 

41.28 

11.70 

— 

_ 

9.63 

_ 

_ 

29.82 

_ 

__ 

7.57 

IW.OO 


LV 

41.34 

11.42 

— 

— 

10.09 

— 

— 

29.67 

— 

— 

7.66 

100.18 

Heddle 

Theory 

39,39 

11.16 

— 

— 

7.88 

_ 

3.06 

25.53 

1.71 

3.39 

7.88 

IW.OO 


LXXVIII 

39.81 

11.43! 

— 

— 

7.97 

0.26 

2.80 

25.65 

1,20 

3.15 

7.91 

100.18 

Ma^rlgnac 

Theory 

38.84 

11.01 

— 

— 

12.94 

— 

— 

28.76 

_ 

_ 

8.45 

100.00 


LIH 1 

38.45 

11.75 

— 

— 

12.82 

— 

— 

28.19 

— 

— 

8.49 

99.70 

Hunt 

Theory 

36.88 

10.45 

— 

— 

9.84 

— 

— 

28.69 

_ 

_ 

14.14 

100.00 


CXIX 

36.70 

10.96 

— 

— 

9.36 

— 

— 

28.19 

— 

— 

14.31 

99.52 

Liebe 

Theory 

30.29 

8.58 

— 

— 

26.75 

— 

— 

18.23 

— 

_ 

16.15 

1(K).00 


V 

29.85 

9.07 

— 

— 

26.60 

— 

— 

1 17.92 

— 

— 

15.81 

99.25 

Schweizer 

Theory 

33.73 

9.56 

— 

— 

11.24 

_ 

— 

33.10 

_ 

_ 

12.37 

1(K).00 


XXXVI 

33.82 

9.32 

— 

— 

11.30 

— 

— 

33.04 

— 

— 

11.50 

98.98 

9f 

Theory 

XXXVII 

33.07 

9.69 


— 

11.36 

_ 

_ 

32.34 

_ 

_ 

12.58 

99.04 


or the general formula 
m MO • 5 (5 RgOs • 6 SiOj) • n Kfi. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AJtOs 

FeaOa 

icTaOs 

FeO |MnO 

CaO 

MgO I 

K#0 [irajO 

H.0 

•mai 

Pisani 

Theory 

CXXIV 

21.81 

21.40 

30.91 

32.30 


— 

16.36 — 
15.80 — 

— 

20.001 
19.901 


10.91 1 
10.90 1 

100.00 

100.30 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 EgOj • 12 SiOj) • n HjO. 


Analyst 

i 

SiOa 

AljOa 

FejOs 

CtjOa 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgrO 


NasO 

H«0 

Total 

Heddle 

Theory 

38.45 

17.71 

14.95 

_ 

_ 

1.90 

3.74 

8.54 

1.25 

_ 

13.46 

100.00 


n 

38.59 

17.34 

15.97 

— 


1.56 

3.94 

8.65 

0.67 

— 

13.48 

100.20 

Delesse 

Theory 

37.94 

26.87 

_ 

— 

0.94 

— 

0.74 

22.13 

— 

— 

11.38 

100.00 


I 

38.39 

26.54 

— 

— 

0.59 

— 

0.67 

22.16 

— 

— 

11.65 

100.00 

Loretz 

Theory 

27.22 

17.35 

3.02 

_ 

39.47 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

12.94 

IW.OO 


ni 

27.00 

17.00 

4.00 

— 

39.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,00 

100.00 


Theory 

29.07 

14.41 

9.69 

— 

15.99 

— 

5.08 

14.13 

1 - 

— 

11.63 

100.00 


IV 

29.06 

14.04 

9.27 

— 

15.96 

— 

5.02 

13.95 

1 - 

— 

11.64 

98.94 

Pofahl 

Theory 

29.18 

17.57 

4.86 

— 

18.24 

— 

1,13 

16.61 

1 - 

— 

12.41 

lOOM 


IV 

28.79 

16,74 

4.83 

— 

18.30 

— 

0.98 

i 16.62 

1 - 

— 

12.25 

100.21 

Boricky 

Theory 

25.69 

18.20 

_ 

— 

42.40 

— 

— 

2.14 

— 

— 

11.57 

100.00 


VI 

25.60 

18.72 

— 

— 

42.31 

— 

— 

2.13 

i - 

— 

11.24 

100.(K) 

Leeds 

Theory 

30.96 

21.92 

_ 

— 

4.64 

— 

— 

30.09 

1 

— 

12.39 

100.00 


CXXXVII 

30.62 

21.73 

0.42 

— 

5.01 

— 

— 

1 29.69 

0.11 LigO 

0.14 

12.26 

99.98 

Marignac 

Theory 

30.49 

18.36 

5.08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.88 

— 

— 

12.19 

100.00 


L 

30.01 

19.11 

4.81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.15 

— 

— 

12.52 

99.60 


Theory 

30.49 

18.36 

5.08 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

33.88 

— 

— 

12.19 

100.00 


•XCI 

30.27 

19.85 

4.42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.13 

— 

— 

12.54 

100.25 


m 
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1 1 


Source 

51 

40MO'2(5Al2O8- 12Si02) 
• 32 H 2 O 

40 MO=23.5 MgO -16.5 FeO 

Orthochlorit© 

Gumuch, Dagh. 

52 

40 MO ■ 2(5 AljO, -12 SiO^) 

■ 34 H 2 O 

40 MO=22 MgO*18FeO 

! 

Sept-Lacs 

53 

40 MO • 2(5 RjO, • 12 SiOj) 

• 34 HjO 

40MO=38MgO-2FeO 

10 ili 203 = 9 AI 2 O 8 * 1 F 62 O 8 

ft 

Borostyankd 

64 

40 MO ■ 2(5 AI 2 O, • 12 SiOj) 

■ 40 H 2 O 

40MO=38MgO*2FeO 

ft 

.A-latal 

56 

40 MO • 2(5 AljO, • 12 SiOj) 

• 40 HjO 

ft tt ft 

ft 

ft 

66 

41MO-2(5IljO,- 12SiOj) 

• 34 HjO 

41MO=37MgO-4FeO 

10 R203=9.5 AljOa - 0.5 FejO, 


Montafun 

57 

41 M0-2(5Al5,03-12SiOj) 

■ 46 HjO 

41 MO=34 FeO • 5 MgO • 1 CaO 

•IK 3 O 

Metachlorite 

Buchenberge 
bei Elbingerode 

58 

42 MO • 2(5 AljOa • 12 SiOj) 

• 32 HjO 

42 MO=38 MgO -4 FeO 

Orthochlorite 

Culsage© Mine, 

N.C. 

59 

42 MO • 2(5 AljOj • 12 SiOj) 

■ 34 H 3 O 

42 MO=41.5 MgO -0.5 FeO 

ft 

Amity, N.Y. 

60 

42 MO-2(5 AI 2 O 3 • 12 SiOj) 

• 46 H 3 O 

42MO=21MgO-20FeO 
• 1 NajO 

ft 

Foundry Run, 
Georget, D.C. 

61 

46 MO • 2(5 AI 3 O 3 -12 SiOj) 

• 28 HjO 

46 MO=24 MgO -22 FeO 

- 

St. Gotthard 

62 

46 MO • 2(5 AI3O3 • 12 SiOj) 

• 38 HjO 

46 MO =33 MgO • 12 FeO • 1 CaO' 

ft 

Zillertal 

63 

47 MO-2(5 B303- 12SiOj) 
• 36 H 3 O 

47 MO = 33.5MgO-12.6FeO-lMnO 
10 R203=9.5 AljOj • 0.6 Fej 03 

ft 

Loch Laggan 


G. Orthochlorites of the type 
& • E • • E • Sl = 5 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOa 






Source 

64 

42M0-2(5R203* 18Si02) 
• 36 H 2 O 

42 MO=42 MgO 

10 BsOs=7.6 AI 3 O, - 2.6 Fej 03 

Lennilite 

Lenni 

66 

44 MO-2(5 RgOj-lSSiOa) 
• 34 H 2 O 

44MO=37.5MgO -3.5FeO - 3 CaO 

10 R20,=7.5 A1j 03 - 2.5 Fe303 

Berlauite 

Berlaubach 
bei Budweis 

66 

44 MO-2(6R 3 O 3 - 188102 ) 

- 40 HjO 

44 MO = 28.5MgO - 14 FeO - 1.5 CaO 

10 B303=7.6 A 1303 - 2.6 FejO, 

Euralite 

Kiperjarvi 

67 

44MO-2(6 R 2 O 3 -18 8103) 
• 58 H 2 O 

44 MO=37.5 MgO - 3.5 FeO - 3 CaO 
10B2O,=7.5Al3O, - 2.5Fe303 

Berlauite 

Berlaubach 
bei Budweis 

68 

53M0-2(5R203-18Si02) 
•48 H 2 O 

63 MO=53 MgO 

10 BjOj=7 AljOj - 3 FejOj 

Ortho¬ 

chlorit© 

Snarum 

69 

54 MO* 2(5 AI 2 O 3 -18 8102) 

• 48 H 2 O 

54MO=53MgO-lFeO 

ft 

Ploben 

70 

66 MO-2(5 R 2 O 3 -18 8102) 
• 64 H 2 O 

66 MO=33 MgO -18 FeO - 2 CaO -1 MnO 
- 1.6NajO-0.5K2O;10B3O3=9A1 j03-lFe303 

Delessite 

ELLe, Fife- 
shire 

71 

57MO-2(5 R203-18 8102) 
• 48 H 2 O 

57 MO=67 MgO 

10 B303=7 AljOj - 2.5 Crj03 - 0.5 FcjO, 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Texas, Pa. 

72 

57 MO • 2(5 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOj) 

- 48 H 2 O 

67MO=57MgO 

10 B 30,=7 AI 3 O, - 2.5 (>303 - 0.5 FejO, 

- 

ft ft 
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Analyst 


SiOs 

AI 2 O 3 


CtjOs 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KjO 


i 

1 Total 

Xi. Smith 

Theory 

27.88 

19.75 

— 

— 

23.01 

_ _ 

_ 

18.21 

_ 


11.15! 100-00 


CXIV 

27.20 

18.62 

— 

! — 

23.21 

— 

— 

17.64 

— 

— 

IO. 61 I 

97.28 

Marigiiac 

Theory 

27.44 

19.44 

— 

1 — 

24.70 

— 

_ 

16.77j 

_ 

_ 

11.65! 100.00 


LX 

27.14 

19.19 

— 

— 

24.76 

— 

— 

16.781 

— 

— 

11.50 

99.37 

Szilasi 

Theory 

30.04 

19.15 

3.34 

— 

3.00 

_ 

_ 

31.7i; 

_ 

_ 

12.76! 100.00 


XVI 

30.45 

18.96 

3.70 

— 

2.21 

— 

— 

32.20 

— 

— 

12 . 79 ' 

100.31 

Jaimasch 

Theory 

29.73 

21.06 

— 

— 

2.97 

_ 

_ 

31.37 

_ 

_ 

14.87 

100.00 


LX 

29.31 

21.31 

0.07 

— 

3.24 

— 

— 

1 31.28 

— 

0.43 

14.58 

100.22 

99 

Theory 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

! _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



LII 

29.59 

24.82(Al203+Fe0) 

— 

— 

— 

1 31.46j 

— 

0.30 

14.73 

100.90 

Wartha 

Theory 

29.57 

19.91 

1.64 

— 

5.91 

_ 

_ 

30.41 

_ 

_ 

12.56 

100.00 


XXXII 

29.44 

20.98 

2.00 

— 

5.60 

— 

— 

30.31 

— 

— 

12.29 

100.62 

List 

Theory 

1 23.65 

16.76 

— 

— 

40.22 

_ 

0.93 

3.28 

1.55 

_ 

13.61 

100.00 


I 

23.78 

16.43 

— 

— 

40.37 

— 

0.74 

3.10 

1.38 

0.08 

113.76i 

99.64 

Genth 

Theory 

29.73 

21.06 

— 

— 

5.94 

_ 

— 

31.38 

_ 

_ 

11.89' 

100.00 


CLVI 

29.48 

22.22 

0.70 

— 

5.30 

0.17 

— 

30.99 

0.11(XiCo)O| 

11.63 

100.60 

Sipocz 

Theory 

30.20 

21.40 

— 

— 

0.76 

_ 

_ 

34.81 

_ 

_ 

12.83 

lOO.CK) 


cxxv 

30.28 

22.13 

— 

— 

1.08 

— 

— 

34.45 

— 

_ 

12.61 

100.55 

Clarke 

Theory 

25.57 

18.11 

— 

— 

25.57 

_ 

_ 

14.92 

_ 

1.09 

14.70 

100.00 


CLI 

25.45 

17.88 

— 

— 

24.98 

— 

— 

15.04 

— 

0.67 

14.43 

98-45 

Varren- 

Theory 

26.14 

18.52 

— 

— 

28.76 

_ 

_ 

17.43 

_ 

_ 

9.15 

100.00 

trapp 

xxxni 

25.37 

18.50 

— 

— 

28.79 


— 

17.09 

— 

— 

8.96 

98.71 

Tscher- 

Theory 

26.69 

18.91 

— 

— 

16.02 

— 

1.04 

24.47 

_ 

_ 

12.87 

100.00 

mak 

XXXI 

26.30 

19.80 

— 

— 

15.10 

— 

1.00 

24.40 

— 

— 

12.40 

99.00 

Heddle 

Theory 

26.42 

17.79 

1.47 

— 

16.52 

1.30 

— 

24,59 

_ 

_ 

11.91 

100.00 


LXXV 

26.25 

19.22 

1.67 

— 

16.44 

1.02 

— 

24.35 

— 

— 

11.67 

100.62 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOj) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AI 2 O, 1 

FesO, 

CtjO# 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K 2 O 

NatO 

HaO 

Trtal 

Gooch 

Theory 

38.21 

13.53 

7.08 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29.72 

_ 

— 

11.46 

100.00 


II 

38.03 

12.93 

7.02 

— 

0.50 

— 

— 

29.64 

— 

— 

11.68 

99.80 

Schrauf 

Theory 

36.88 

13.05 

6.83 

— 

4.31 

— 

2.86i 

25.62 

— 

— 

10.45 

100.00 


II 

37.25 

13.75 

6.86 

— 

4.02 

— i 

2.81 

25.77 

— 

— 

9.82 

100.28 

Wilk 

Theory 

34.41 

12.18 

6.37 

— ’ 

16.06 

— ! 

1,34! 

18.16 

— 

— 

11.48 

100.00 


I 

33.68 

12.15 

6.80 

— 

15.66 

— 1 

1.34 

17.92 

— 

— 

11.49 

99.04 

Schrauf 

Theory 

34.35 

12.16 

6.36 

— 

4.00 

— ! 

2.67 

23.85 

— 

— 

16.61 

100.00 


I 

34.38 

12.69 

6.33 

— 

3.71 

— 

2.59 

23.79 

— 

— 

16.79 

1(K).28 

Rammels- 

Theory 

34.07 

11.27 

7.57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.45 

— 

— 

13.64 

100,00 

berg 

LXXIX 

34.88 

12.48 

5-81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34.02 

— 

— 

13.68 

100.87 

V. Drasche 

Theory 

34.64 

16.35 

— 1 

— 

1.14 

— 

— 

34.00 

— 1 

— 

13.87 

100.00 


XII 

34.63 

17.13 

— 

— 

1.61 

— 

— 

33.38 

— 1 

— 

13.93 

100.68 

Heddle 

Theory 

30.22 

12.84 

2.24 

— 

18.14 

0.^9 

1.56 

18.46 

0.65 1 

1.30 

13.60 

100.00 


IX 

30.69 

12.83 

1.63 

— 

18.32 

1.00 

1.59 

18.60 

0.57 

1.11 

13.77 

100.11 

Genth 

Theory 

33.34 

11.02 

1.24 

5,88 

— 

— 

— 

35.19 

— 

— 

13.33 

100.00 


CXLII 

33.20 

11.11 

1.43 

6.85 


— 

— 

35.54 

0.38 Aik 

— 

12.95 

101.46 

DiefiEen- 

Theory 

33.34 

11.02 

1.24 

5.88 

— 

— 

— 

35.19 

— 

— 

13.33 

100.00 

bach 

CXLVI 

33.04 

11.09 

1.33 

5.91 

— 

— 

— 

34.30 

0.38 Aik 

— ; 

12.81 

98.86 
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Source 

73 

68 MO • 2(5 AI2O3 • 18 SiOj) 
•48H2O 

68MO=66MgO-2FeO 

Ortho- 

chlorlt© 

Zdjar-Berg 

74 

60MO-2(5R2O3*18SiOa) 

•48H2O 

60 MO=54 MgO • 5 FeO • 1 CaO 

10 RaOa^O AI2O3 * 1 F62O3 

fP 

Hills wick 

75 

61 MO* 2(5 RaOa-18 8102) 

61 MO=60MgO*lFeO 

>* 

GrecnValley 


•48H2O 

10 AlaOa • 5 CrgOa 

fP 

Cal. 

76 

61M0-2(5Al203-18Si02) ' 
•44H2O 

61MO=65MgO-6FeO 

fp 

Zillertal 

77 

63M0-2(5R203-18Si02) 

•62H2O 

63 MO=60 MgO • 2 FeO • 1 CaO 

10 B,0,=8.5 AljO, -1.5 CrjOj 

9P 

9P 

Texas, Pa. 

78 

63 MO • 2(5 R2O3-18 8102) 
•62H2O 

63 MO=60 MgO • 2 FeO • 1 CaO 

10 BaOs= 8.5 A1»0, • 1.6 CrjO, 


1 

99 9P 

79 

65 M0-2(5Al203-18 SIO2) 
•44H2O 1 

65 MO=68 MgO • 6 FeO ■ 1 CaO 
•0.6K,0-0.6Na,0 

>» 

Tilly Foster 
Mine, N.Y. 


H. OrthocHorites of the type 
Si • R • Si • Si • R • Si = 5 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiO, 


i 




Source 

80 i 

42 MO • 2(5 BgOs - 22 8102) 
•36H2O 

42MO = 33MgO • 8FeO • 1 CaO 

10 BjO,=6.6 AljO, ■ 3.5 FejO, 

Epichlorite 

Harz 

81 

46 M0-2(5Fe208-22 SiO^) 
•6OH2O 

46 MO=46 FeO 

Cron- 

stedtite 

PHbram 

82 

51 M0-2(5B208-22 SiOg) 
•48H2O 

61 MO=48.6 MgO • 2.5 PeO 

10 BjO,=9 AljOs • 1 FejO, 

Lennilit© 

Kremze 

83 

62 MO • 2(6 B2O3-22 8102) 
•62H2O 

62MO=44MgO-5CaO-2.6FeO0.6 NiO 

10BjOj=8AljO3-2CrsO, 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Texas, Pa. 

84 

60 MO • 2(5 BaOs • 22 8102) 
•24H2O 

60 MO=51 MgO-3 KaO-S FeO-3 NaaO i 

10 B20a=8.5 AlgOa * 1.6 FeaOa 1 

9P 

Taberg 

85 

60MO-2(5B208 - 22 8103) 
•44H2O 

60 MO=32 MgO-27 FeO ■ 1 CaO 
10BaO,=8-5 AljOa • l.SFejO, 

Diabantite 

Farmington 

mia 

86 

60 MO • 2(6 B2O3-228102) 
•44H2O 

60MO==32MgO • 27FeO • 1 CaO , 
10 R203=8.6 AlaOa • 1.5 FoaOs 



87 

69 MO • 2(6 BgOg-22 8102) 

•62 H2O 

69 MO=4L5 MgO • 27.5 FeO 

10BaOa^S AlaOa • 2 FoaOa 


Trillochtal 

88 

72 MO -2(5 AI2O3 -22 8102) 

• 56 HaO 

72MO=47MgO-25 FeO 

- 

Landes- 

freade 

89 

72 MO • 2(5 AI2O3 • 22 SiOa) 
•56 H2O 

fP 99 P9 

»> 

»» 

90 

72 MO-2(5 AlaOa-22 SiOa) 
•66 HaO 

9P 99 P9 

ff 

Gr&fenwart 

91 

73MO-2(5 AlaOa-22 8103) 
•54 HaO 

73MO=66MgO*7FeO 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Zermatt 

92 

74 MO-2(5 R20a-22 SiOa) 
•64 HaO 

74 MO=66 MgO • 6 CaO • 2 FeO 

10 Ra03=6 AlaOa • 4 Crfis 

- 

XJnst 

93 

75M0-2(5R203-22Si0a) 

• 58 HaO 

75 MO=73MgO-2FeO 

10 RaOa=9 AlaOg • 1 F62O3 


Zermatt 

94 

79 MO-2(5 AlaOa-22 SiOa) 
•50 HaO I 

79 MO=46.5 MgO • 32.5 FeO 

Diabantite 

Beinsdoxf 


THE ORTHOCHLORITE GROUP 


S9S 


Analyst 


SlOa 

A1,0, 

FetOt 

CraOj 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MffO 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

K. V, 
Hauer 

Theory 

XIV 

33.60 

33.51 

15.87 

15.42 

— 

— 

2.24 

2.58 

_ 

— 

34.85 

34.41 

— 

— 

13.44 

13.21 

Heddle 

Theory 

LXVIII 

32.35 

32.55 

13.76 

13.95 

2.39 

0.97 

— 

5.39 

5.28 

0.16 

0.83 

0.79 

32.34 

32.78 

0.48 

0.06 

12.94 

13.17 

Melville 

Theory 

31.92 

7.54 

— 

11.25 

1.06 

_ 

_ 

35.46 



12.77 

13.04 


CLXII 

31.74 

6.74 

— 

11.39 

1.23 

i— 

0.18 

35.18 

0.49 NiO 

_ 

Kobell 

Theory 

32.71 

16.44 

— 

— 

6.54 

_ 

__ 

33.32 



11.99 


XXII 

32.68 

14.57 

— 

— 

5.97 

0.28 

_ 

33.11 

1.02 Resid. 


i2ao 

Pearse 

Theory 

31.71 

12.73 

— 

3.33 

2.11 

_ 

1.12 

35.23 



13.75 


CXLVII 

31.31 

12.84 

— 

2.98 

2.46 

— 

0.82 

35.02 

0.45 NiO 

_ 

13.20 

Pearse 

Theory 

31.71 

12.73 

— 

3.33 

2.11 

_ 

1.12 

35.23 



13.75 


CXLVIII 

31.86 

13.75 

— 

2.15 

2.31 

— 

1.27 

34.90 

0.22 NiO 

j _ 

13.’98 

Breiden- 

Theory 

31.83 

16.03 

— 

— 

5.30 

— 

0.82 

34.19 

0.69 

0.46 

11,68 

baugh 

CXXVI 

32.33 

14.66 

— 

— 

5.29 

— 

1.04 

33.74 

0.87 

I 0.54 

12.02 


Total 


100.00 

99.13 

100.00 

100.19 

100.00 

99,99 

100.00 

99.73 

100.(X) 

99.08 

100.00 

100.44 

100.00 

100.39 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (5 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiOg) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AlaO, 

FeaOa 

CtaOa 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Pammels- 

Theory 

40.85 

10.26 

8.66 

— 

8.91 

_ 

0.87 

20.43 

___ 

— 

10.02 

100.00 

berg 

I 

40.88 

10.96 

9.72 

— 

8.96 

1 — 

0.68 

20.00 

— 

— 

10.18 

100.38 

Field 

Theory 

31.24 

— 

18.93 

— 

39.19 

1 — 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.64 

100.00 


IX 

31.72 

— 

18.61 

— 

39.46 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.02 

100.71 

Schrauf 

Theory 

39.38 

13.70 

2.39 

1 — 

2.68 

— 

_ 

28.95 

_ 

_ 

12.90 

lOOM 


I 

38.88 

13.45 

3.22 

’ — 

2.65 

— 

0.45 

28.57 

— 

— 

12.75, 

99.87 

Garret 

Theory 

37.77 

11.68 

— 

4.35 

2.67 

— 

4.01 

25.17 

1.06NiO 

_ 

13.39 

100.00 


CXLIII 

37.66 

11.82 

— 

3.60 

2.50 

— 

4.11 

24.98 

0.67NiO 

— 

13.58 

98.92 

PaJtauf 

Theory 

38.24 

12.56 

3.48 

— 

3.13 

— 

_ 

29.55 

4.09 

2.69 

6.26 

loom 


LXXXVI 

38.04 

12.62 

2.63 

— 

2.93 

0.51F1 

0.48 

29.45 

4.17 

2.73 

6.25 

99.71 

Hawes 

Theory 

33.76 

11.08 

3.07 

— 

24.86 

— 

0.72 

16,37 

— 

_ 

10.14 

100.00 


VIII 

33.24 

11.07 

2.26 

— 

25.11 

0.41 

1.11 

16.51 

— 

0.25 

9.91 

99.87 


Theory 

33.76 

11.08 

3.07 

— 

24.86 

— 

0.72 

16.37 

— 

— 

10.14 

100.00 


IX 

33.68 

10.84 

2.86 

— 

24.33 

0.38 

0.73 

16.52 

— 

0.33 

10.02 

99.69 

Liebe 

Theory 

31.61 

9.77 

3.83 

— 

23.70 

— 

— 

19.83 

— 

— ^ 

11.21 

loom 


VT 

31.25 

10.03 

3.47 

— 

23.62 

— 

— 

19.73 

— 

— 

11.37 

99.37 


Theory 

31.63 

12.22 

— 

— 

21.66 

' — 

— 

22.52 

— 

— 

12.07 

i0€y» 


in 

31.69 

12.22 

— 

— 

21.26 

— 

— 

22.05 

— 

— 

12.47 

99.69 


Theory 

31.63 

12.22 

— 

— 

21.66 

— 

— 

22.52 

— 

—. 

12.07 

100.00 


IV 

31.38 

11.89 

— 

— 

22.72 

— 

— 

22.91 

— 

: — 

10.91 

99.81 

f9 

Theory 

31.63 

12.22 

— 

— 

21.66 

— 

— 

22.52 


— 

12.07 

100.00 


vn 

31.66 

12.08 

— 


21.61 

— 

— 

22.44 

— 

— 

11.78 

99.47 

Piccard 

Theory 

33.94 

13.12 

— 

— 

6.49 

— 

— 

33.94 

— 

— 

12.51 

100.00 


XLII 

33.54 

13.39 

— 

— 

6.62 

— 

— 

33.66 

— 

— 

12.38 

99.49 

Heddle 

Theory 

32.46 

7.62 

— 

7.49 

1.77 

— 

4.13 

32.46 

— 

— 

14.17 

1(K).00 


LXIV 

32,31 

7.60 

— 

7.89 

2.08 

— 

3.83 

32.15 

— 

— 

14.25 

1(K).01 

V. Fellen- 

Theory 

33.73 

11,73 

2.04 

— 

1.84 

— 

— 

37.32 

— 

— 

13.04 

100.00 

berg 

XLV 

33.97 

11.66 

2.49 

— 

1.81 

— 

— 

37.60 

— 

— 

13.57 

101.10 

Liebe 

Theory 

30.14 

11.64 

_ 

— 

26.70 

— 

— 

21.24 

— 

— 

10.28 

100.00 


I 

30.27 

11.16 

— 

~ : 

26.94 

— 

— 

21.22 

— 

— 

10.20 

99.79 
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J. Orthochlorites of the t5^e 
R • Si • la = 6 R2O3 • 6 SiOa 






Sotiice 

95 

18MO*2(6Feo03-6Si02) 

• 22 Had 

18MO = 18FeO 

Cron- 

stedtite 

Kuttenberg 


K. Orthochlorites of the type 
Si • R • R • a == 6 R2O3 • 10 SiOj 






Source 

96 

16MO-2(6R2O3*10SiO2) 

• 28 H2O 

16MO = 16MgO 

12 Ess03=9.5 AI 3O3 • 2.5 FejOa 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Unionville 

97 

16MO-2(6R2O3-10SiO2) 

• 30 H2O 

16MO = 16MgO 
12E303=8Al303-4Fe203 

- 


98 

20 MO -2(611203 • 10 SiOa) 
•24H2O 

20MO = 18FeO-1.5MgO- 0.5CaO 

12 E203=8.5 AI2O3 • 3.5 FejOa 

Aphro- 

siderite 

KOnigshain 

99 

23 M0-2(6B203- lOSiOa) 
•26H2O 

23 MO = 17 MgO ■ 5 FeO • 1 KjO 

12 E303= 11 AljO, ■ 1 FejOa 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Unionville 

100 

23 MO-2(6R2O3-10SiO2) 

• 26 H2O 

23 MO = 17 MgO • 5|FeO • 1 KjO 

12 E203=11 AI3O, ■ 1 FejO, 

99 

99 

101 

26MO-2(6R2O3*10SiO2) 

• 30 H2O 

26M0=24F©0-2Mg0 

12 B203=8 AI2O3 * 4 F62O3 

Thuringite 

Harper’s 

Ferry 

102 

26MO-2(6R2O3-10SiO2) 

• 30 H2O 

26 MO = 24 FeO-2 MgO 

12 B2O3=8 AI2O3 • 4 FegOs 


Schmiede- 

feld 

103 

26MO-2(6B2O3-10SiO2) 

• 30 H2O 

26 MO = 23.5 FeO • 2 MgO • 0.5 NaaO 

12 R203=8 AI2O3 4Fe203 


Harper’s 

Ferry 

104 

26MO-2(6B2O3-10SiO2) 
•30 H2O 

26 MO=23.5 FeO • 2 MgO • 0.5 Na^O 
12E203=8 AI2O3 •4Fe303 

99 

99 

105 

27 MO • 2(6 FeaOg • 10 SiOj) 

• 24 H2O 

27 MO = 19 FeO • 7 MgO • 1 MnO 

Cron- 

stedtite 

Pfibram 

106 

27 MO-2(6B2O3-10SiO2) 
•30 H2O 

27 MO=23.5 FeO -2.5 MgO • IMnO 

12 E203=8 AljOa- 4 FejOa 

Thuringite 

Hot 

Springs 

107 

28M0-2(6B203- lOSiOa) 

• 32 H2O 

28 MO = 28 FeO 

12 E20,=9.6 AI2O3 - 2.5 FcjOa 


Zirmseo 

108 

29 MO-2(6F©203- 10 SiOa) 
•32 H2O 

29 MO=20 FeO • 7 MgO - 2 MnO 

Cron- 

stedtite 

PJibram 

109 

29 MO-2(6Fe2O3-10 SiOa) 
•32H2O 

>9 )> 99 

99 

99 

110 

30MO-2(6B203- lOSiOg) 

- 28 H2O 

30 MO=23 MgO • 6 FeO • 1 MnO 
12B2O3=10.5Al2O3- l.SFeaOg 

Klementite 

Vielsalm 

111 

30 MO-2(6Al2O3-10SiO2) 

• 32 H2O 

30 MO=27.5 FeO • 1 MgO 
•lNa2O-0.5MnO 

Daphnite 

Penzance 

112 

30MO •2(6B203- lOSiOa) 

• 32 H2O 

30 MO=21.5 FeO -8.5 MgO 
12B203=llAl203-lFe208 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Dullen 

113 

30 MO • 2(6 FeaOs • 10 SiOa) 
• 38 H2O 

30 MO=23 FeO • 6 MgO • 1 MnO 

Cron- 

stedtit© 

Pribram 

114 

34M0-2(6R203- lOSiOa) 

• 32 H2O 

34MO=22MgO-12FeO 
12B203=11 AI2O3 • IFejOg 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

1—' 
Oi 

36M0-2(6B203- lOSiOa) 

• 28 H2O 

36 MO = 15.5 MgO • 16 FeO • 0.5 MnO 
12R2O3 = 10.5Al2O3- 1.5Fe203 

99 

Steeles 
Mount, N.C. 



THE ORTHOCHLORITE GROUP 


or the general formula 

Mr MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 6 SiOj) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AI 2 O, 

1 1'e203 

Cr20s 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO ' 

MgO 

1 KaO I NaaO | HsO Total 

Hosam 1 Theory ' 
1 VI 

16.62 

17.34 


44.321 — 

43.051 — 

29.92 

30.27 

_ i 

0.16 

— 

_ 

— 1 — i 9.14100.00 

— 1 — 1 9.18100.00 


or the general formula 

ra MO • 2 (6 R2O3 ■ 10 SiOj) • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 1 

AI2O3 

Fe^O, 

CtjO* 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KsO 

N%0 

BiO 

Total 

Konig 

Theory 

32.32 

26.10 

10.77 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

17.25 





CXXXIV 

32.80 

26.07 

9.80 

— 

— 

— 


17.70 

— 


13.75 

100.12 

,, 

Theory 

31.29 

21.27 

16.67 

— 

— 

— 


16.68 

_ 


14.09 IfKI.flO 


CXXXIII 

31.35 

21.58 

14.17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.67 

— 


14.45 

98.22 

"VVoitschach 

Theory 

27.01 

19.52 

12.60 

— 

29.17 

— 

0.63 

1.35 

_ 


9.72- 

100.00 


V 

27.06 

19.56 

11.71 

— 

28.91 

— 

0.38 

1.18 

— 

— 

9.73, 

98.53 

Gintl 

Theory 

29.38 

27.47 

3.92 

— 

8.81 

— 

_ 

16.64 

2.32 

_ 

11.46!i<B.G0 


CXXXVIII 

29.89 

30.87 

— 

— 

9.17 

— 

— 

17.53 

2.41 

0.83 

11.601102.30 


Theory 

29.38 

27.47 

3.92 

— 

8.81 

— 

— 

16.64 

2.32 

_ 



CXXXIX 

29.90 

27.59 

3.12 

— 

9.17 

— 

— 

17.10 

2.33 

0.58 

11.51101.30 

Keyser 

Theory 

23.98 

16.31 

12.79 

— 

34.53 

— 

— 

1.60 

_ 

_ 

10.79i100.00 


VI 

23.21 

15.59 

13.89 

— 

34.51 

— 

0.36 

1.26 

0.08 

0.41 

10.59| 

99.97 

Smith 

Theory 

23.98 

16.31 

12.79 

— 

34.53 

— 

— 

1.60 

— 

_ 

10.79ll00.00 


III 

23.55 

15.63 

13.79 

— 

34.20 

— 

— 

1.47 

— 

— 

10.571 

99.21 


Theory 

24.01 

16.32 

12.80 

— 

33.85 

— 

— 

1.60 

— 

0.62 

10.80,100.00 


VII 

23.58 

16.85 

14.33 

— 

33.20 

0.09 

— 

1.52 

— 

0.46 

10.45jl00.48 


Theory 

24.01 

16.32 

12.80 

— 

33.85 

— 

— 

1.60 

— 

0.62 

10.80liOO.IM) 


VIII 

23.52 

16.08 

— 

— 

32.18 

— 

— 

1.68 

— 

— 

10.48 

— 

Ludwig 

Theory 

22.76 


36.43 

— 

25.96 

1.35 

— 

5.31 

— 

— 

8.19!lCM}.a> 


V 

22.21 

— 

37.49 

— 

25.28 

1.20 

_ 

5.23 

— 

— 

8.27 

99.68 

Smith 

Theory 

23.77 

16.17 

12.68 

— 

33.29 

1.41 

— 

1.98 

— 

— 

10.70ilCM).CK> 


IX 

23.70 

16.54 

12.13 

— 

133.14 

1.16 

— 

1.85 

0.32 (KsO.Na^O) 

10.90 

99.74 

Gintl 

Theory 

23.25 

18.77 

7.75 

— 

39.06 

— 

— 

: - 

— 

— 

11.17t100.oo 


V 

22.65 

18.92 

8.12 

— 

38.49 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.78 

98.96 

Steinmann 

Theory 

21.59 

— 

34.55 

— 

25.91 

2.55 

— 

5.04 

— 

— 

I0.37iICM).a> 


I 

22.45 

— 

58.85 (Pe^Os+FeO) 

— 

2.89 

— 

5.08 

— 

— 

10.70 

99.97 

KobeU 

Theory 

21.59 

— 

34.55 

— 

25.91 

2.55 

— 

5.04 i 

— 

— 

10.37 

mm 

1 

II 

22.45 

— 

35.35 

— 

27.11 

2.89 

— 

5.08; 

— 

—* 

10.701 lOS.SS 

Klement j 

Theory 

27.04 

24.13 

5.41 

— 

9.73 

1.69 

— 

20.73 

— 

— 

11.36|l(K3.CK) 

1 

I 

27.13 

24.70 

5.84 

— 

9.72 

1.98 

— 

20.52 

— 

— 

11.35|10L24 

R.v.Zeynek 

Theory 

23.46 

23.92 

— 

— 

38.70 

0.67 

— 

0.78 

— 

1.21 

11.261100.00 


I 

23.62 

22.26 

— 

— 

38.97 

0.98 

0.29 

1.09 

0.28 

1.10 

11.16 

99.75 

V. Gximbel 

Theory 

24.26 

22.69 

3.23 

— 

31.30 

— 

— 

6.87 

— 

— 

11.65 

im.m 


V 

23.56 

22.35 

4.25 

— 

30.43 

— 

0.23 

6.75 

OJOAlk 

— 

11.49 

99.16 

Janowsky 

Theory 

20.78 

— 

33.26 

— 

28.70 

1,23 

— 

4.15 

— 

__ 

11.88 

1CX).CM) 


IV 

21.30 

— 

32.34 

— 

29.23 

1.25 

— 

4.51 

— 

— 

11,90 

100.53 

Clarke and 

Theory 

24.99 

23.36 

3.33 

— 

17.99 

— 

— 

18.33 

— 


12.00 

mm 

Schneider 

CL 

25.40 

22.80 

2.86 

— 

17.77 

0.25 

— 

19.09 

— 

— 

12.21 

100.38 

Genth 

Theory 

24.78 

22.12 

4.96 

— 

23.79 

1.14 

— 

12.81 

— 

—- 

iO.4OilO0.(W) 


CLXI 

24.90 

21.77 

4.60 

— 

24.21 

1.16 

— 

12.78 

— 

— 

10.59100.00 
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Source 

116 

36 MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 10 SiOa) 
•32H2O 

36MO=22MgO-UFeO 

12 EjOa= 11.5 A1,0,-0.6 FejOs 

Orthochlorite 

Lude 

117 

36 MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 10 SiOa) 

• 32 HaO 

36MO=22MgO*14FeO 

12 R203=11.5 AI2O3 • 0.5 Fe203 


- 

118 

37 MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 10 SiOa) 
•34H3O 

37MO=25MgO-12FeO 

12 RaOa^ll.S • 0.5 Fe^Os 

9 9 

Chester, 

Meiss. 

119 

38 MO • 2 (6 AUO3 • 10 SiOa) 
•32 HaO" 

38 MO=28MgO'10FeO 

- 

- 


L. Orthochlorites of the type 
Si • R • • Si = 6 RaOa • 12 SiO, 




1 Source 

120 

18 MO • 2 (6 Ra03 • 12 SiOa) 
•28 H3O 

18 MO = 15 MgO • 2.5 K^O • 0.5 Na^O 
12 Ra03=9 AljOg • 3 FeaOg 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Culsagee Mine, 
N.C. 

121 

24 MO • 2(6B,03 • 12 SiOj) 

• 26 HjO 

24 MO=18.5 FeO • 6 MnO • 0.6 CaO 
12 BjOs=8.6 AljOa - 3.5 FejO, 

Strigo- 

vite 

Striegau 

122 

25 MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 
•24H2O 

25 MO=10 FeO • 10.5 MgO • 3.5 CaO 
•1 NaaO; 12 RaOa=8 AljOa * 4FeaOa 

Chloro- 

pite 

Weidesgrun 

123 

25 MO • 2 (6 B,0, • 12 SiO^) 

• 30 HjO 

25 MO=22 MgO - 2.5 FeO - 0.5 CaO 
12Ra03=7Ala03-6Fea03 

Deles- 

site 

La Greve 
bei Mielin 

124 

26 MO ■ 2 (6 BjOj • 12 SiOj) 

• 40 HjO 

26 MO=22 FeO • 2 MgO - 2 CaO 

12 BjO,=11.6 Al^Oa - 0.5 Fe,,Oj, 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Striegau 

125 

28 MO • 2 (6 RaOj • 12 SiOa) 
•22 HjO 

28 MO=6.5 MgO • 20 FeO • 1 KjO 
•0.6 MnO; 12 RaOa==9 AljOa-SFeaCa 

ff 

Waldsassen 

126 

29 MO • 2 (6 BjOj • 12 SiOj) 

• 34 HjO 

29 MO = 18.6 MgO • 10 FeO - 0.6 CaO 
12 B,0,=9.5 AljOj - 2.5 Fe,0, 

Delassite 

Planitz bei 
Zwickau 

127 

30 MO • 2 (6 BjO, • 12 SiOj) 

• 28 HjO 

30MO=17.6FeO - 11.6Mg0 0.6K,0 
•0.6 Na»0; 12BjOj=7.6 Alj03-4.6Fej0, 

Chloro- 

pite 

Schwfiurzen- 

bach 

128 

30 MO-2 (6 Ra03*12 SiOa) 
•3OH3O 

30MO=9 Fe018.5 MgOl CaO-1 Na,0 
•06 K,0; 12 B,0,=7 AljO, • 6 FejO, 

>» 

Lippertsgrhn 

129 

30 M0-2(6Al203-12Si0a) 
•32H2O 

30MO=20FeO*10MgO 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Taszopitik 

130 

35 MO • 2 (6 AI2O3 • 12 SiOa) 
•24HaO 

35 MO=33 J FeO • 1.5 MgO 

Aphro- 

siderite 

Weilburg 

131 

36 MO *2 (6 R20a-12 SiOa) 
•3OH3O 

36 MO=29.5 FeO • 6.5 MgO 
12RaO3=10Al3Oa-2Fe2Oa 

f* 

Striegau 

j 

132 

36M0-2(6Al203-12Si0a) 

•40HaO 

36MO=30FeO-6MgO 

Chamo- 

site 

Wiudgaileu 

133 

38 M0-2(6Ra03-12Si0a) 
«32 HaO 

38 MO = 16 MgO-22 FeO 

12 Ra03=ll AlaOa • 1 FoaOa 

Orthi^ 

chlorite 

Muttera- 

hamen 

134 

38 MO-2 (6 Ra03-12 SiOa) 
•32 HaO 

38MO = 16MgO-22FeO 

12 Ra03 = ll AlaOa-IFeaOa 

>> 

Balduiustein 

135 

38 MO-2(6R2O3*12Si0a) 
•34 HaO 

38MO=34MgO-4FeO 

12RaOa = llAl203-lFea03 

>» 

Unionville, 

Pa. 

136 

38 MO • 2 (6 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 
•34 HaO 

38 MO=34MgO-4FeO 
12Ra03=llAla0a-lFea03 

»» 

ff 

137 

38M0-2(6Ra03-12Si0a) 

• 34 HaO 

38 MO=31 FeO • 6.5 MgO • 0.6 CaO 

12 Ra08 = 10 AlaOa • 2 

Meta- 

chlorite 

Biichenberge 
b. Elbingerode 





THE ORTHOCHLORITE GROUP 


AzialyBt 

1 ao, 



CtjO. 

PeO 

MdO 

Ca,0 1 

1 MgO 1 K,0 1 Ns«0 

H«0 j 

Eeddle 

if 

OlDemiay'er 

Pasani 

Theory 

LXXIII 

Theory 

JaXXlV 

Theory 

CXXIII 

Theory 

CXXI 

24.40 

23.92 

24.40 

24.66 

24.35 

23.84 

24.79 

24.00 

23.S6 

22.98 

23.86 

23.19 

23.80 

25.22 

25.29 

25.90 

1.62 

1.11 

1.62 

0.64 

1.62 

2.81 

— 

29.50 
19.54 

20.50 
20.58 
17,53 
17.06 
14.88 
14.80 

0.28 

0.29 

_ i 

2.45 

0.40 

17.90 

17.26 

17.90 

17.79 

20.29 

19.83 

23.14 

22.70 

> i 

11 . 72 ! 100.00 

11.7Sj 99.33 

11.72 100.00 
12 . 12 } 99.67 

12.4lj 100.00 
11.9<X 100.56 

11 . 90 ! lOO.OO 

11 . 90 ; 99.30 


ox the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOg) • nH^O. 


Analyst; 


SiOs 

AlaO, 

I’eaOs 

CtjOj 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MmO 

K,0 

SmjO 

HaO 

Trtal 

Chatard 

Theory 

CLVII 

34.32 

34,22 

21.81 

21.53 

11.4:1 

12.41 

_ 

0.12(NI.Coh 

— 

14.26 

14.46 

5.58 

5.70 

0.74 

0,51 

11.98 

12.85 

io«.oo 

100.80 

Webslaqr 

Theory 

28.53 

17.17 

11.09 

— 

26.39 

6.99 

0.55 




928 



I 

28.43 

16.60 

11.43 

— 

26,21 

7.25 

0.37 

0.36 

_ 


9Ji 

m,m 

IrfOietz 

Theory 

30.46 

17.26 

13.54 

— 

15.24 

— 

4.16 

8.89 


1.31 

9.14 

1W).€M> 


II 

30.5b 

16.57 

13.02 

— 

15.51 

— 

4.14 

8.97 

0.36 

1.18 

;9.08 

09.30 

Delesse 

Theory 

31.43 

15-58 

17.46 

— 

3.93 

— 

0.60 

19.21 

_ 


11.79 

10000 


I 

31.07 

15-47 

17.54 

— 

4.07 

— 

0.46 

19.14 

— 

_ 

11.55 

09.30 

Traufoe 

Theory 

27.75 

22.61 

— 

1.54 

30.52 

— 

2.15 

1.54 

_ 


13.89 

ICW.W 


X 

27.12 

22.40 

— 

2.13 

30.19 

— 

2.23 

1.54 

_ 

_ 

13.45 

99.06 

V. Giimbel 

Theory 

27.99 

10.41 

9.33 

— 

27.99 

0.69 

_ 

5.05 

1.83 


7.71 

lOO.W 


IV 

27.50 

18.15 

10.80 

— 

28.02 

0.60 

— 

5.13 

1.66 

0.44 

7.50 

99.80 

Delesse 

Theory 

29.33 

10.74 

8.14 

— 

14.67 

— 

0.57 

15.07 

_ 

_ 

12.48 

100.(M} 


III 

29.46 

18.25 

8.17 

— 

15.12 

— 

0.45 

15.32 

— 

_ 

12.57 

99.33 

Lorefcz 

Theory 

27.56 

14.63 

13.77 

— 

24.12 

— 

_ 

8.80 

0.90 

0.59 

9.64 

100-00 


I 

27.10 

14.64 

14.80 

— 

23.85 

— 

— 

8.78 

0.52 

0.56 

9.69 

90.94 

if 

Theory 

28.44 

14.10 

15.80 

— 

12.80 

— 

1.10 

14.64 

0.92 

1.22 

10.08 

100.00 


III 

29.10 

14.31 

14.87 

— 

13.27 

— 

1.00 

15.08 

0.60 

1.00 

10,77 

100-09 

K. V* !E[aiier 

Theory 

28.35 

24.10 

' — 

_ 

28.35 

_ 

_ 

7.87 

_ 


n. 33 ' 

imm 


XVII 

28.02 

23.84 

— 

— 

28.60 

— 

— 

8.09 

— 

— 

: 11.45 

imM 

Sandbcrger 

Theory 

25.86 

21.98 

— 

_ 

43.32 

_ 

_ 

1.08 

_ 

_ 

: 7.76 

imm 


I 

26.46 

21.25 

— 

— 

44.24 

— 

— 

1.06 

— 

— 

, 7.74 

1(».74 

Rammelsberg 

Theory 

26.24 

17.88 

5-61 

— 

37.24 

— 

_ 

- 4.56 

_ 

_ 

^ 0.47 

imoo 


IV 

24.78 

18.60 

6.45 

— 

36.17 

Trace 

— 

4.52 

— 

— 

: 9.09 

mM 

C. Schmidt 

Theory 

24.90 

2L16 

_ 

_ 

37.35 

_ 

' _ 

4.14 

■ - 

_ 

; 12.45^ 

imm 


n 

25.231 

19.07 

— 

— 

37.51 

— 

1 — 

4.39 

— 

— 

12.90^ 

imm 

Erlenmeyer 

®ieory 

26.07 

20.32 

2.90 

_ 

28.60 

_ 

_ 

11.59 

_ 

_ 

10.43 

imm 


VI 

26.72 

20.69 

4.01 

— 

27.70 

— 

— 

11.70 

— 

-- 

10.05 

99.96 

ff 

Theory 

26.07 

20.32 

2.90 

_ 

28.60 

_ 

_ 

11.59 

_ } 

_ 

10.43 

100.00 


VII 

26.99 

— 

4.13 

— 

27.60 

— 

— 

11.03 

— 

— 

10.13 

— 

Cha*taxd 

Theory 

28.68 

22.35 

3.13 

_ 

5.75 

_ 

_ 

27.00 

__ 

__ 

12 . 10 ! 

IW.OO 


cxxxv 

29.43 

22.08 

1.47 

— 

5.64 

— 

— 

28.46 

— 

- i 

12.40' 

09.42 

f9 

Theory 

28.68 

22-35 

3.13 

_ 

5.75 

_ 

__ 

27.^ 

__ 

- ^ 

12.10! 

mm 


CXXXVI 

29.50 

22.18 

1.33 

— 

5.77 

— 

— 

28.54 

— 

— 

12.40: 

99.81 

2eymek 

Theory 

24.36 

17.25 

5.41 

— 

37.75i 

— 

0.47 

■ 4.40 

— 

— 

10.36 

imM 


n 

24.291 

17.85 

4.64 

— 

37.851 

— 

0.57 

: 4.26; 

0.09 

0.30 

10-19! 

100.04 
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Source 

138 

39M0-2(6Al203- 12Si02) 
• 3 OH 2 O 

39MO=25FeO-14MgO 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Grabener 

Wiesen 

139 

39M0-2(6E,03- 12 Si 02 ) 
• 34 H 26 

39 MO = 25 MgO • 12 FeO • 1 KjO 
•1 Na^O; 12 B 203 = 10.5Al203-1.5Fe20a 

j> 

Fuschertal 

140 

39 MO-2(611203 *12 8102) 
• 36 H 2 O 

39 MO = 19 MgO-20 FeO 

12 B 2 O 3 = 10.5 AI 2 O 3 • 1.5 Fe jOa 


Zillerthal 

141 

39 MO • 2 (6 FejOs • 12 SiOj) 
• 36 H 3 O 

39 MO = 31.5 FeO • 6.6 MgO • 1 MnO 

Cronsted- 

tite 

Pribram 

142 

40 MO • 2 (6 B.Oa • 12 SiOj) 
• 36 H 36 

40 MO = 19 MgO-21 FeO 
12 Ba 03 =ll AI 2 O 3 • 1 FejOj 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Zillertal 

143 

41 MO • 2 (6 BjOa • 12 SiOj) 

• 40 H 3 O 

41M0=37Mg0-4F60 

12 B 30 a= 11.6 AI 3 O 3 • 0.5 Fe 203 


Culsagee Mine, 

isr.c. 

144 

41M0-2(6R203'12Si02) 

• 40 H 2 O 

41MO=37MgO-4PeO 

12 B203=11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 Fe203 

>» 

99 

145 

41 MO-2 (6 RgOa- 12 8102) 

• 40 H 2 O 

41 MO=37MgO-4FeO 

12 B30a=11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 Fe203 

39 

99 

146 

42M0-2(6Al203-12 8102) 
• 36 H 2 O 

42MO'=21 FeO • 19 MgO • 1 K 2 O 
•0.5 MnO-0.5 CaO 

99 

Ben Derag 

147 

42 MO • 2 (6 B 2 O, - 12 SiOa) 

• 38 HjO 

42MO = 26MgO-16FeO 

12 B20,=11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 Fe203 


Aacherkoppe 

148 

43 MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 - 12 8 IO 2 ) 

. - 34 H 2 O 

43 MO=25MgO-18FeO 

12 B203=11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 FejOa 

99 

8 t. Gotthard 

149 

43 MO-2 (6 R 2 O 3 -12 8102) 
• 34 H 2 O 

43 MO=32 MgO • 10.5 FeO • 0.5 MnO 
12 B 203=11 AI 2 O 3 • 1 FeaOa 

99 

Portsoy 

150 

43 M0*2(6Al20a-12 8102) 

- 36 H 2 O 

43MO=32MgO-llFeO 

99 

Zillerial 

151 

43 MO-2(6 AI 2 O 3 -12 8102) 

- 36 H 2 O 

„ 

99 

99 

152 

43 MO - 2 (6 R 2 O 3 * 12 SIO 2 ) 
•38 H 2 O 

43 MO =22 MgO • 20 FeO • 1 CaO 

12 B20,= 11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.5 FeaO, 

99 

Massa- 

schlucht 

153 

43 MO * 2 (6 R 2 O 3 • 12 8 IO 2 ) 
- 4 OH 2 O 

43 MO=19.5 MgO • 22 FeO • 1 CaO 
•0.6MnO; 12 B 20 a= 11 . 6 Al 2 O 3 - 0 . 5 Fe 2 O, 

99 

Girdleness 

154 

44MO -2(6R203- I 28 IO 2 ) 
- 3 OH 2 O 

44 MO = 22 MgO-22 FeO 

12 E 20 ,= 11.5 Al 20 a • O.SFejO, 

99 

Zillertal 

155 

44 M0-2(6Al203-12 8102) 
• 34 H 2 O 

44MO=40MgO-4FeO 

99 

Grochau 

156 

46M0-2(6Al203-12S102) 
-24 H 2 O 

46 MO = 20.5 MgO • 25.5 FeO 

99 

Guistberg 

157 

48M0-2(6R203*12 8 IO 2 ) 

* 38 H 2 O 

48 MO=33 MgO • 14 FeO ■ 0.5 MnO 
•0.5CaO; 12 B 20 ,= 11.6 Al 203 - 0 . 5 Fea 03 

99 

Fethaland 

158 

51M0-2(6Al203-12 8102) 
- 32 H 2 O 

51 MO=31 MgO-16 FeO -2 CaO-1 KjO 
•0.5MnO-0.5NaaO 

99 

Craig an 
Lochan 


M. Orthoohlorites of the t 3 T)e 
a • R • • :R • Si = 6 RjOs • 16 SiOj 



i 



Source 

159 

|32M0-2(6Bj03-16Si02) 

•36HaO 

32MO=30MgO-2FeO 

12 Ba 03 = 6.5 AlaO, • 1 Fe203-4.6Cr203 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Norrbotten 

160 

41 M0-2(6B20s-16Si0j) 
• 62 H 2 O 

41 MO = 29.5 MgO • 10 FeO • 1.5 CaO 
12 E203=11.5 AljOa • 0.5 FejOj 

Delessite 

Dumbuek 
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Analyst 


SiOa 

AJjOa 

FejOa 

CiaOj 

, TeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KjO 

1 NajO 

H»o 

Total 

K. V. 

Theory 

25.82 

21.93 

[ _ 

_ 

32.26 

5 _ 

_ 

10.02 

\ _ 

_ 

9.9€ 

i 100.00 

Hauer 

XVIII 

26.08 

20.27 

' — 

— 

32.91 

— 

— 

lO.OC 

1 — 

— 

10.06 

i 99.32 

Vuylsteke 

Theory 

26.75 

19.89 

1 4.46 

; — 

16.06 

; — 

— 

18.57 

1.74 

1.15 

11.38 

100.00 


XIX 

27.03 

20.07 

' 4.72 

1 — 

16.47 

— 

— 

18.90 

• 1.22 

0.72 

11.78 

100.91 

Klement 

Theory 

25.72 

19.13 

; 4.29 

1 _ 

25.72 

; — 

_ 

13.58 

_ 

_ 

11.56 

100.00 


XXIX 

25.84 

19.58 

, 4.42 

; — 

25.99 

1 — 

— 

13.57 

— 

— 

11.34 

100.74 

Damour 

Theory 

21.89 

— 

29.06 

, — 

34.33 

1.07 

_ 

3.93 

— 

_ 

9.81 

100,00 


III 

21.39 

— 

29.08 

— 

33.52 

1.01 

— 

4.02 

— 

— 

9.76 

98.78 

Klement 

Theory 

25.52 

19.89 

2.84 

— 

26.80 

_ 

_ 

13.46 

— 

_ 

11.49 

100.00 


XXX 

25.84 

19.58 

2.13 

— 

28.05 

— 

— 

13.57 

— 

— 

11.34 

100.51 

Genth 

Theory 

27.79 

22.64 

1.55 

— 

5.56 

— 

_ 

28.56 

— 

— 

13.90 

100.00 


CLIII 

27.56 

22.75 

2.56 

— 

5.43 

— 

— 

28.47 

0.30 (Mn, Ni, Co)0 

13.80 

100.87 

Chatard 

Theory 

27.79 

22.64 

1.55 

— 

5.56 

— 

_ 

28.56 

— 

_ 

13.90 

100.00 


CLIV 

27.28 

22.11 

2.50 

— 

5.43 

— 

— 

28.38 

0.41 (Mn, Ni, Co)0 

14.50 

100.57 

97 

Theory 

27.79 

22.64 

1.55 

— 

5.56 

— 

— 

28.56 

— 

- 

13.90 

100.00 


CLV 

27.17 

22.35 

2.71 

— 

5.43 

— 

— 

27.73 

0.26 (Mn, Ni, Co)0 

14.36 

100.00 

Heddle 

Theory 

25.11 

21.34 

— 

_ 

26.35 

0.62 

0.40 

13.25 

1.63 

_ 

11.30 

100.00 


LXXI 

24.72 

21.57 

0.62 

— 

26.16 

0.47 

0.45 

12.86 

1.73 

0.05 

10:89 

99.52 

Jacobs 

Theory 

25.86 

21.07 

1.43 

— 

20.68 

— 

_ 

18.68 

— 

— 

12.28 

100,00 


VIII 

25.53 

20.49 

1.68 

0.08 

20.85 

0.15 TiOg 

0.06 

18.60 

0.07 

0.09 

I 12.26 

99,86 

Rammels- 

Theory 

25.71 

20.95 

1.43 

P.O 5 

23.14 

_ 

_ 

17.85 

_ 

_ 

10.92 

100.00 

berg 

XXXIV 

25.12 

22.26 

1.09 

— 

23.11 

— 

— 

17.41 

— 

— 

10.70 

99.69 

Heddle 

Theory 

26.59 

20.72 

2.95 

— 

13.96 

0.83 

_ 

23.64 

_ 


11.31 

100.00 


LXXVI 

26.71 

20.42 

3.47 

— 

13.99 

0.73 

— 

23.90 

— 

— 

11.17 

100.39 

Kobell 

Theory 

26.74 

22.72 

_ 

_ 

14.71 

_ 

_ 

23.77 

_ 

_ 

12.06 

100.00 


XXVI 

26.51 

21.81 

— 

— 

15.00 

— 

— 

22.83 

— 

— 

12.00 

98.15 

99 

Theory 

26.74 

22.72 

— 

— 

14.71 

— 

— 

23.77 

— 

— 

12.06 

100.00 


XXVII 

27.32 

20.69 

— 

— 

15.23 

0.47 

— 

24.89 

— 

— 

12.00 

100.60 

Fellen- 

Theory 

25.03 

20.39 

1.39 

— 

25.03 

— 

0.97 

15.29 

— 

— 

11.90 

100.00 

berg 

XXXV 

24.85 

20.70 

1.00 

— 

25.00 

— 

0.60 

15.31 

0.45 TiOg 

12.05 

99.96 

Heddle 

Theory 

24.53 

19.97 

1.36 

— 

27.04 

0.60 

0.95 

13.28 

— 

— 

12.27 

100.00 


LXXVII 

24.77 

20.16 

1.38 

— 

27.38 

0.61 

0.90 

13.34 

— 

— 

12.05 

100.59 

Egger 

Theory 

25.28 

20.59 

1.42 

— 

27.80 

— 

— 

15.45 

— 

— 

9.48 

100.00 


XXVIII 

26.02 

20,16 

1.07 

— 

28.08 

— 

0,44 

15.50 

— 

— 

9.65 

100.92 

Bock 

Theory 

27.88 

23.70 

— 

— 

5.58 

— 

— 

30.99 

— 

— 

11.85 

100.00 


IX 

28.20 

24.56 

— 

— 

5.27 

— 

— 

30.94 

— 

— 

12.15 

101.12 

IgelstrSm 

Theory 

25.03 

21.28 

— 

— ; 

31.92 

— 

— 

14.25 

— 

— 

7.52 

100.00 


Lxxxin 

25.00 

20.60 

— 

— ; 

32.00 

— 

— 

14.30 

— 

— 

7.60 

99.50 

Heddle 

Theory 

24.96: 

20.33 

1.39 

— ; 

17.48 

0.61 

0.49 

22.88 

— 

— 

11.86 

100.00 


LXX 

24.30; 

20.86 

3.57 

— 

16.72 

0.55 

0.50 

22.20 

— 

— 

11.55 

100.25 

99 

Theory 

24.39 : 

20.73 

— 

— 

19.51 

0.59 

1.96 

21.00 

1.59 

0.52 

9.77 

100.00 


Lxxii [; 

24.29|21.16| 

0.10 

— 

18.74 

0.80 

1.66 

21.03 

1.29 

0.56 

10.08 

99.70 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 RjsOs • 16 SiOij) • n HaO. 


Analrst 


SiOa 

AljOa 

FCaOj 

CrjOa 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MffO 1 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

1 Total 

Sandersonj 

Theory 

LXXXVH 

35.42 

34.49 

12.23 

12.40 

2.95 

3.14 

12.64 

13.46 

2.66 

3.28 

_ 

_ 

22.14 

21.83 

■ 

z 

11.96 

11.85 

100.00 

100.45 

Heddle 

Theory 

VII 

31.521 

32.01i 

19.25 

18.87j 

1.31 

1.18 

_ 

11.82 

12,09 

Trace] 

1.37 

1.39 

19.36 

19.64 

_ 

_ 

15.37 

15.46, 

100.00 

100.64 
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SOUTOC 

161 

4gM0-2(6A]j03'16Si0,) 

•32HjO 

48MO=43MgO-5FeO 

Oitho- 

chlorite 

Broeso 

162 

48MO-2(6KjO,-16SiOj) 

- ^OHjO 

48MO = 48MgO 

12 RjOs = 10 A1 A-l-SPe A-0-6CrjO, 

tf 

Westeheatex, 

Pa. 

163 

48M0-2(6Rs0,-16Si02) 

-lOHjO 

48MO = 48MgO 

12 BsO,=10 A]is0,-1.6 FeaO,-0.6 CTjO, 

tf 


164 

49M0-2(6R,08*16Si02) 

*46H20 

49MO=47M:gO-2FeO 
12B20,=11.5 AljOj- O.SFejO, 

yy 

Zoutpanaterge 

165 

61M0-2(6R,0,-16Si0j) 

•4OH2O 

61 MO=26 MgO - 21 FeO • 4 MnO 

12 RjO,= 9-6 Al,0, • 2.5PejO, 

99 

Dannemora 

166 

61M0-2(6R20,16Si0j) 

•40HsO 

51 MO=26 MgO • 21 FeO - 4 MnO 

12 R2O3=9.5 AI2O3 ‘ 2.5 Fe208 


tf 

167 

52M0-2(6Al2a3*16Si02) 

-44H2O 

52MO=23MgO-29 FeO 


St. Christophe 

168 

63MO-2(6AliO,-16SiOj) 

•46H3O 

53MO=46MgO*7FeO 

99 

Blair Athol 

169 

53MO-2(6R203-16SiO2) 

-46H2O 

53 MO=62.5 MgO • 0.5 FeO 
12E303=llAl303- IFejOa 

ft 

Achmatewsk 

m 

55MO-2(6R203*16SiO2) 

-5OH2O 

55MO=61 MgO •2FeO -SNajO 

12 BjOs=ll AljO,-0.6FejO,-0.fiCrjO, 

ft 

Westchester, 

Pa 

171 

55MO-2{6R203-16SiO2) 

•IrOHaO 

65MO=62MgO •2F©0 ICaO 

12 BjOj = 11 AlaOj-O.eFejO.-O.S CtsOj 

ft 

tt 

172 

55MO‘2(6R203*16 SiOa) 
-48 HjO 

65MO=53MgO-2FeO 

12 Ej 03=9 AljO, • 2 FsjO, -1 Cr^Oa 

ft 

ft 

\ 

173 

56MO-2(6R203*16SiO2) 
-42 H2O 

56 MO = 63 MgO - 3 FeO 

12 E203= 10 AI3O3- 2 Cr203 

ft 

\ Itkixl Sea 

174 

56HO-2(6Al2O3-16Si02). 

-44H2O 

56 MO=54 MgO-2 FeO 

ft 

Schischimsker 

Bexge 

176 

56M0-2(6Al303*16Si02) 

- 44 H2O 

56 MO = 64 MgO - 2 FeO 

ft 

ft 

176 

56MO-2{6Al2O3-16Si02) 
-44 H3O 

9 * 9) )f 

ft 

ft 

177 

68M0-2(6Al208-16 SiO-) 
-40 H2O 

58MO = 29MgO-29FeO 

ft 

Glaeiei d’Ar- 
genti6res 

178 

58 MO-2(6E203-16SiO2) 
•42 HjO 

58 MO=58 MgO 

12E203=llAl303-lFe203 

ft 

FluSIremei 

179 

61M0-2(6Al303-16 SiO^) 
-52 H2O 

61 MO=54 MgO • 3.5 FeO • 2 CaO 
•1.5 KjO 

ft 

Texas, Pa. 


Ortkochlorites of the type 
• Si • ]R - = 6 RisOa - ISSiOa 






8oiir<» 

180 

181 

182 

18 MO • 19 SiOj) 

^3 MO-2(61120,-18 8102) 

‘ -34H,0 

36M0-2(6Al,O,-18 SiOj) 
-26H,0 

18 MO=10.6 MgO - 4.6 CaO - 3 PeO 

12 B208=7 Fe,0, - 5 AljO, 

23 MO=21,6 FeO - 1.5 2fa,0 
12E20,=9Fej0, -3AljO, 

36 MO=20 MgO - 10 FeO 

Hullite 

MelanO' 

lite 

Epi- 

phanite 

Cammaney 

Hill 

Milk-Raw 
Quarry, M8«. 
Wermlfuui 
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Analyst 


SiO# 

AJjOa 

Fe,0, 

Cr,0» 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

H,0 

Total 

Damour 

Theory 

33.10 

21.10 

— 

_ 

6.21 

- - 

_ 

29.64 

_ 

_ 

9.95 

100.00 


LVI 

33.67 

20.37 

— 

— 

6.37 

— 

— 

29.49 

— 

— 

10.10 

100.00 

Graw 

Theory 

32.56 

17.30 

4.07 

1.29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32.56 

_ 

— 

12.22 

100.00 


CXXVIII 

31.34 

17.47 

3.86 

1.69 

— 

— 

— 

33.44 

— 

— 

12.60 

100.39 

99 

Theory 

32.56 




— 

— 

— 

32.56 

— 

— 

12.22 

100.00 


CXXIX 

31.78 

— 

22.71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33.64 

— 

— 

12.60 

100.73 

Yvan Riesen 

Theory 

31.86 

19.47 

1.33 

— 

2.39 

_ 

_ 

31.21 

_ 

_ 

13.74 

100.00 


CXV 

32.38 

18.79 

0.80 

— 

2.39 

— 

— 

31.64 

— 

— 

14.16 

100.15 

Erdmann 

Theory 

28.06 

14.15 

5.84 

— 

22.09 

4.15 

_ 

15.19 

_ 

— 

10.63 

100.00 


LXXX 

27.83 

14.23 

6.34 

— 

22.63 

3-21 

— 

15.42 

0.36 

0.27 

10.19 

99.38 

>> 

Theory 

28.06 

14.15 

6.84 


22.09 

4.15 

— 

15.19 

— 

— 

10.53 

100.00 


LXXXI 

27.89 

14.30 

6.96 


21.21 

5.43 

0.43 

14.42 

0.17 

0.23 

10.30 

100.34 

Marignac 

Theory 

27.66 

17.63 

— 

— i 

30.07 

_ 

— 

13.25 

— 

— 

11.40 

100.00 


LIX 

26.88 

17.62 

— 

— 

29.76 

— 

— 

13.84 

— 

— 

11.33 

99.33 

Heddle 

Theory 

30.40 

19.38 

— 

— 

7.98 

_ 

_ 

29.13 

— 

— 

13.11 

100.00 


LXVI 

30.30 

19.40 

— 

— 

8.23 

0.37 

— 

29.10 

— 

— 

13.07 

100.47 

Ortmann 

Theory 

31.15 

18.19 

2.69 

— 

0.58 

_ 

— 

34.05 

_ 

— 

13.44 

100.00 


XCIV 

31.31 

18.34 

2.10 

— 

0.77 

— 

— 

34.25 

0.06 

0.17 

13.33 

100.33 

Schlfiiepfer 

Theory 

29.96 

17.62 

1.25 

1.18 

2.25 

— 

— 

31.85 

—. 

1.94 

14.05 

100.00 


CXXXII 

30.11 

18.31 

1.16 

1.55 

2.11 

0.31 Li,0 

— 

31.89 

0.37 

1.99 

14.14 

iOl.94 

Neminar 

Theory 

30.98 

18.11 

1.29 

1.23 

2.32 

— 

0.90 

33.56 

— 

— 

11.61 

100.00 


CXXX 

31.08 

18.85 

1.56 

1.09 

2.33 

— 

0.81 

33.50 

— 

— 

11.53 

100.74 

Clarke and 

Theory 

29.83 

14.26 

4.97 

2.36 

2.24 

_ 

_ 

32.93 

_ 

_ 

13.41 

100.00 

Schneider 

CXXXI 

29.87 

14.48 

5-52 

1.56 

1.93 

— 

— 

33.06 

o 

d 

— ' 

13.60 

100.19 

Hermaim 

Theory 

30.31 

16.09 

— 

4.81 

3.40 

_ 

_ 

33.45 

_ 

_ 

11.94 

100.00 


CXII 

30.68 

16.94 

— 

4.99 

3.32 

— 

— 

33.45 

— 

— 

12.06 

100.33 

Herzog N.v 

Theory 

30.77 

19.62 

— 

— 

2.31 

— 

— 

34.61 

— 

— 

12.69 

100.00 

Iieuchtenberg 

XCVIII 

30.60 

19.63 

— 

— 

2.02 

— 

— 

34.41 

— 

— 

12.76 

99.42 

9t 

Theory 

30.77 

19.62 

— 

— 

2.31 

— 

— 

34.61 

— 

— 

12.69 

100.00 


XCIX 

30.33 

19.86 

— 

— 

2.43 

— 

0.11 

34.64 

— 

— 

12.73 

100.09 

Lagorio 

Theory 

30.77 

19.62 

— 

— 

2.31 

— 

— 

34.61 

— 

— 

12.69 

100.00 


C 

30.61 

19.62 

0.30 

— 

2.53 

— 

— 

34.20 

— 

— 

12.63 

99.69 

Bnm 

Theory 

27.00 

17.21 

— 

— 

29.36 

— 

— 

16.31 

— 

— 

10.13 

100.00 


XLIX 

26.60 

18.02 

— 

— 

29.67 

— 

! — 

16.86 

— 

— 

9.98 

100.12 

Hermann 

Theory 

30.68 

17.87 

2.55 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

36.96 

— 

— 

12.04 

100.00 


CX 

30.80 

17.27 

1.37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37.08 

— 

— 

'12.30 

98.82 

Pearse 

Theory 

28.47 

18.16 

_ 

— 

3.73 

1.66 

— 

32.02 

2-09 

— 

13.88 

100.00 


CXL 

28.62 

18.37 


0.37NiO 

3.73 

1.45 

— 

32.13 

1.97 

— 

14.02 

100.00 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (6 RjOj • 18 SiO*) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

i AJaO, 

FeaOa 1 

CraO# 1 

1 FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KtO 

NaaO 

H,0 

Total 

Hardmann 

Theory 

39.76 

9.39 

20.61 

_ 

3.98 

_ 

4.64 

7.73 

_ 

_ 

13.90 

100.00 


I 

39.44 

10.35 

20.72 

— 

3.70 

Trace 

4.48 

7.47 

— 

— 

13.62 

99.78 

Wnrtz 

Theory 

36.07 

4.97 

23.38 

— 

25.14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.61 

9.93 

100-00 



36.24 

4.48 

23.13 

— 

25.09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.86 

110.21 

100.00 

IgelstrOzn 

Theory 

37.22 

21.09 

— 

— 

19.86 

— 

— 

13.78 

— 

— 

1 8.06 

100.00 


I 

37.10 

21.13 

— 

— 

20.00 

Trace 

— 

14.03 

— 

— 

7.83 

100.09 


2 n 
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Source 

183 

44M0*2(6R,03- ISSiOa) 

• 42 H 26 

44MO=44FeO 

12 K 203 = 10 AI 2 O 3 • 2 FejOa 

Chamo- 

site 

Schmiedefeld 

CO 

48M0*2(6R203- ISSiOo) 

• 48 HsO 

48 MO =30 MgO ■ 17 FeO • 1 MnO 

12 R 203 = 10 AI 2 O 3 • 2 FeaOs 

Ortho¬ 

chlorite 

Cape Wrath 

185 

48M0-2{6R203- ISSiOa) 

• 60 H 2 O 

48 MO= 34.6 MgO • 11.5 FeO • 2 CaO 
12 E203=11.5 AI 2 O 3 • 0.6 Fe 203 

Deles- 

site 

Bowling Quarry, 
Dumbarton 

186 

49M0*2(6R203* ISSiOg) 

• 56 H 2 O 

49 MO=32.5 MgO • 15 FeO • 1.6 CaO 
1211303 = 10.5 A1j 03- 1.5 Fe303 


Long Craig, 
Dumbarton 

187 

49MO-2(6R203*18SiOo) 

• 44 H 2 O 

49 MO = 48 MgO-1 FeO 

12 E 303 = 11.5 AI 3 O 3 • 0 . 6 Fe 3 Oa 

Ortho- 

chlorite 

Ckyn 

188 

52M0'2(6R203* 18Si02) 

• 52 H 2 O 

52 MO = 50 MgO ■ 1 CaO • 1 FeO 
12 E 203=11 AI 2 O 3 • 1 FejOa 

99 

Markich 

189 

54M0'2(6R203'18Si02) 

• 30 H 2 O 

54 MO=53 MgO-1 CaO 
12E2O3=10.5Al2O3' 1 . 6 Fe 203 

99 

Schischimsker 

Berge 

190 

54M0-2(6R203-18Si02) 

* 30 H 2 O 

54MO=63MgO-lCaO 
12B203=10.5 AI 2 O 3 • 1.5Fe203 

99 


191 

57MO-2(6 AUOg-lSSiOa) 

• 46 H 2 O 

67 MO = 53 MgO-4 FeO 

99 

- 

192 

58 MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOg) 

• 42 H 2 O 

68 MO = 50 MgO -8 CaO 
12E203=10.5 AljOa • LOFejOj 

99 

- 

193 

58M0 2 2(6Ro03-18Si02) 

• 46 H 2 O 

58 MO=58 MgO 

12R203=8.6Al203-1.5Fe203-2Cr203 

99 

Ufal 6 jsk 

194 

58MO •2(6R203* 18Si02) 

• 46 H 2 O 

68 MO=58MgO 

12 R203=8.5 A1203-1.5 Fe 203-2 CraOa 

99 


195 

58M0-2(6R203*18Si02) 

• 46 H 2 O 

58 MO = 58 MgO 

12 R 203 = 8.5 AI 2 O 3 •1.5Fea03-2 CraOj 

” 


196 

58MO •2(6R203-18Si02) 

• 46 H 2 O 

58 MO = 58 MgO 

12 E203=8.5 AljOa-l.S Fe203-2 CrjOa 


Bilimbajewsk 

197 

59 MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOa) 

• 48 H 2 O 

69 MO = 59 MgO 

12 R 203=10 AI 2 O 3 • 2 FejO, 


Texas, Pa. 

198 

59 M0-2(6R203-18Si02) 

• 48 H 2 O 

59 MO = 69 MgO 

12 R 203=10 AlaO, • 2 FejO, 

99 

Willimantic, 

Conn. 

199 

60 MO -2(6 R 2 O 3 *18 8102) 

• 48 H 2 O 

60 MO = 55 MgO • 4 FeO • 1 CaO 

12 R203=11.5 AljOa ■ 0.5 FeaC* 

9 9 

Kariaet, 

Greenland 

200 

62 M 0 * 2 ( 6 R 203 - 18 Si 02 ) 

• 52 H 2 O 

62 MO=54 MgO-2 FeO-4 CaO-1 KjO 
• 1 NajO ; 12 R203=9 A1203-3 CiaOj 

99 

TJnst 

201 

62 MO * 2 (6 AI 2 O 3 • 18 SiOg) 

• 46 H 2 O 

62 MO = 61.6MgO-0.5FeO 

99 

Maul 6 on 

202 

62 MO • 2 (6 R 2 O 3 • 18 SiOg) 

• 48 H 2 O 

62 MO =62 MgO 

12 R203=9 AljO, • 3 FejO, 

99 

Achmatowsk 

203 

62 MO *2(611203 *18 SiOg) 
• 48 H 2 O 

62 MO=62 MgO 

12 R203=9 AljO, • 3 FejOa 

99 


204 

63 M0*2(6Al2O3*18SiO2) 

* 48 HgO 

63 MO = 53 MgO • 8 FeO • 2 CaO 

99 

Kariaet, 

Greenland 

205 

64M0*2(6Al2O8*18SiO2) 

• 48 H 2 O 

64 MO = 60 MgO-4 FeO 

99 

Achmatowsk 

206j 

64M0*2(6Al2O8*18SiO3) 

• 48 H 2 O 

»» tf 

99 
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van 

Weryecke 

Komonen 


Theory 

IV 

Theory 

LXVTII 

Theory 

VI 

Theory 

VIII 

Theory 

XIII 

Theory 

II 

Theory 

xcv 


Hammer- 

schlag 

Heddle 

Delesse 


Janowsky 

KobeU 

Varrentrapp 


29.08 13.79 4.33 
29.00 13.00 6.00 

31.49 14.87 4.67 
31.03 14.85 5.73 

31.70 17.22 1.17 
32.00 17.33 1.19 

31.11 15.43 3.46 
30.93 15.32 3.16 

34.85 18.93 1.29 
35.31 18.28 1.26 

33.21 17.23 2.46 
32.84 17.34 3.29 

35.12 17.40 3.90 
34.99 17.15 3.39 


FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO KaO 

42.62 

42.00 


— 

_ _ 

17.85 

17.42 

1.03 — 
1.00 0.36 

17.49 — 
17.42 — 

12.16 

12.45 

— 

1.64 

1.57 

20.25 — 
20.42 — 

15.55 

15.31 

0.38 

1.21 

1.38 

18.73 — 
18.65 — 

1.16 

0.83 

— 

i 

30.97 — 
31.61 — 

1.11 

1.04 

— 

0.86 30.74 — 
0.76 30.48 — 


0.90 33.92 
1.42 34.49 


Hermann 

Clarke and 
Schneider 

Herzog von 
Lenchtenberg 


N. V. Zinn 


Hermann 


Theory 

36.12 17.40 

3.90 

— 

— 

— 

0.90 33.92 

— 

XCVI 

34.23 16.31 

3.33 

— 

— 

— 

1.75 35.36 

— 

Theory 

32.62 18.49 

— 

— 

4.35 

— 

— 32.02 

— 

XCVII 

32.35 18.00 

— 

— 

4.37 

— 

— 32.29 

— 

Theory 

32.36 16.05 

3.59 

— 

— 

— 

6.71 29.96 

— 

Cl 

32.27 16.06 

4.26 

— 

0.28 

— 

6.21 29.75 

— 

Theory 

32.14 12.90 

3.57 

4.53 

— 

— 

— 34.54 

— 

CII 

.33.12 13.56 

2.29 

4.19 

— 

— 

— 35.77 

— 

Theory 

32.14 12.90 

3.57 

4.53 

— 

— 

— 34.54 

— 

cm 

32.35 13.29 

2.00 

4.19 

— 

— 

— 35.04 

— 

Theory 

32.14 12.90 

3.57 

4.53 

— 

— 

— 34.54 

— 

CIV 

33.31 12.60 

2.30 

4.04 

— 

— 

— 35.62 

— 

Theory 

32.14 12.90 

3.57 

4.53 

— 

— 

34.54 

— 

CVI 

32.60 13.20 

2.30 

4.00 

— 

— 

— 35.60 

— 

Theory 

32.13 15.16 

4.76 

— 

— 

— 

— 35.10 

— 

CXLI 

31.82 16.10 

4.06 

0.90 

0.25 NiO 

— 

— 35.24 

— 

Theory 

32.13 15.15 

4.76 

— 

— 

— 

35.10 

— 

CXLIX 

31.86 15.80 

4.77 

— 

— 

— 

0.30 34.30 

— 


12.78 100.00 

13.26 100.65 

14.39 100.00 
14.44 100.18 

8.75 100.00 
8.56 100.00 

8.75 100.00 
8.68 99.66 

12.62 100.00 
12.50 99.61 

11.33 100.00 
11.47 100.29 

12.32 100.00 
12.65 101.68 

12.32 100.00 
12.62 99.49 

12.32 100.00 

12.62 100.49 

12.32 100.00 
12.60 100.30 

12.86 100.00 

12.75 100.12 

12.86 100.00 
12.72 99.76 

12.70 100.00 
12.70 99.09 

13.08 100.00 

13.27 99.62 
12.26 100.00 
12.10 100.00 

12.63 100.00 
12.74 100.00 

12.63 100.00 
12.67 100.00 
12.25 100.04 

12.28 99.37 

12.46 100.00 

12.20 100.11 

I 12.46 100.00 
12.63 98.32 


; 100.00 

100.29 

100.00 

101.68 

100.00 

99.49 

100.00 
100.49 
100.00 
) 100.30 


Theory 31.76 16.96 1.19 
CXVl 30.34 16.86 1.86 

Theory 30.19 12.83 — 
LXni 29.89 12.93 — 

Theory 31.99 18.13 — 
LVIII 32.10 18.60 — 

Theory 31.29 13.30 6.96 
XCII 31.64 13.54 6.83 

Theory 31.29 13.30 6.95 
XOm 31.52 13.96 6.12 

Theory 30.62 17.34 — 
CXVII 30.32 17.90 — 
Theory 31.14 17.64 — 
LXXXIX 31.14 17.14 — 

Theory 31.14 17.64 — 
XC 30.38 16.97 — 


0.82 32.35 — — 12.70 

0.61 31.82 — 0.37 12.70 

3.13 30.19 1.32 0.87 13.08 
3.64 29.93 1.16 0.97 13.27 


— 36.44 — — 12.26 

— 36.70 — — 12.10 

— 36.93 — — 12.63 

0.05 36.20 — — 12.74 

— 36.93 — — 12.63 

0.06 35.68 — — 12.67 

1.69 30.04 — — 12.25 

1.28 29.88 — — 12.28 

— 34.60<J.88(Re8d.) 12.46 

— 34.40 —I — 12.20 

— 34.60 0.86(R<isd.) 12.46 

— 33.97 — 1 — 12.63 
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0. Orthochlorites of the type 
R • Si • ft • Si • R = 8 R^Oa • 12 SiO, 




I 1 

Source 

207 

40 MO • 2(8 FejO, • 12 SiOj) • 44 HjO 

40 MO=40 FeO 

Cronstedtite 

ComwaJl 

208 

41 MO • 2(8 AljO, • 12 SiOs) • 40 HjO 

41MO=31FeO- lOMgO 

Thuringite 

Lake Superior 


P. Orthochlorites of the typo 
ft • Si • ft • ^i • ft = 9 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiO* 




1 


Source 

209 

16MO-2(9 AljO,-128102) 

• 34 HjO 

16MO=14MgO • 1 CaO • 1 FeO 

Rumpfite 

St. Michael 

210 

28 MO-2(9 RgOg-12 8102) 

- 30 HaO 

28 MO=25 FeO - 3 MgO 

18 R203= 15 A1*0, • 3 FejO, 

Aphrosiderite 

Weilburg 

211 

30MO-2(9RaO8-12 SiOa) 

- 42 HaO 

30MO=28FeO-2MgO 

18 R20,=7-6 Fe,0, -10.6 AljO, 

Thuringite 

Schmiedefeld 

212 

33M0-2(9Ra03-12 SiOa) 

- 36 HaO 

33 MO=31 FeO - 2 MgO 

18 R,0, = 12 A1,0, • 6 FejO, 

- 

- 

213 

37M0-2(9Al203-12Si02) 
-34 HaO 

37 MO=24 MgO -13 FeO 

Orthochlorite ^ 

Chester, Maas. 

214 

40MO-2(9FeaOa-12SiOa) 

- 46 HaO 

40 MO=40 FeO 

Cronstedtite 

Cornwall 


New Formulae for 


The following analyses of the minerals 
R • ^i • R =6 RjOj • 6 SiO*, 
R. R • ^i • ft • ^i • R = 8 RgO, • 12 SiO*, 

A. Tourmalines of the type 
R-&-R=: 5Rj|0^-6Si0a 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 


4BO-4(6BjO,-6SiOj) 

•4HjO 

4BO-4{5RjO,-6SiO,) 

•9H,0 

6M0-4(6R,0,-6Si0,) 

•4HjO 

5M0-4(6R,0,-6Si0,) 

•6HjO 

5MO-4(5BjO,-6SiO.) 

•6HjO 

6M0-4(5R,0,-6Si0,) 

-lOHjO 

6M0-4(6R,0,-6Si0,) 

•7HjO 

6M0*4(6R,0,-6Si0,) 

•8H,0 


4 MO=0.6 MnO • 1.6 ia,01 Na,O 0.6 K.O 

• 0.6 H,0; 20 E,0,=16 AljO, • 4 BjO, 

4 MO=0.6 CaO • 2 XijO • 1.6 Na,0 
20 B,0,=16.6 Al,0, • 4.6 B,0, 

6 MO=l MnO-0.6 CaOl.6 Li,0-1.6 NajO 
•0.6 K,0; 20 R,0,=16.6 AljO, ■ 4.6 B,0, 
6MO=lMnO0.6CaO-1.6MgO- ILijO 
-1 NajO; 20 B,0,=16 A1,0, • 4 B,0, 

6 MO=1.6 FeO-0.6 MgO-1 li,0 • 1.6 MnO 

• 1.5 NajO j 20 B,0,=16 AljO,-5 B,0, 

6 MO=0.6 MnOO.6 CaO-2 Li,0 • 1 Na,0 

• 1 KjO; 20 RjO,=16.6 AljO, • 4.6 BjO, 

6 MO=1.6 FeO-1.6 MiiO-0.6 CaO-0.6 Li,0 
- 2 NajO; 20 B,0,=16 A1,0, • 6 BjO, 

6 MO=l FeO • 1 MnO • 0.6 CaO - 2Li.O 
• 1.5Na,0 ; 20B,O,=14.6 AljO,-6.6BaO, 


Source 

* 

Elba 


Rumford 

Rig»i 

Pans 

BaoDuelslMng 

Schaitauka 

$p 

Elba 

pt 

Schtitten- 

hofen 

8diariz«r 

Brazil 

^lumasch 
and Calb 

f* 

Riggs 


* See references on p. 441 
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or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (8 RjOa • 12 SiOj) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiO, 1 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

CTjOj 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

Na,0 

H,0 

1 Total 

Flight 1 

Theory 

18.77 

_ 

33.36 ! 

— 

37.54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 _ 

_ 

10.33 

100.00 


VIII 

18.55 

— 

32.75 

— 

38.57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.13 

100.00 

Penfield 

Theory 

22.28 

25.25 

— 

— 

35.25 

— 

— 

6.18 

— 

— 

11.14 

100.00 

and Sperry 

X 

22.35 

25.14 

— 

— 

34.39 

— 

; — 1 

6.41 

— 

— 

11.25 

99.54 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (9 RjOs • 12 SiOj) • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AljOa 

FeaO,r 

CJraOs 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

1 NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Firtsoh 

Theory 

31.48 

40.12 

_ 1 

_ 

1.57 

_ 

1.22 

12.23 

— 

— 

13.38 

100.00 


I 

30.75 

41.66 

— 

— 

1.61 

— 

0.89 

12.09 

— 

— 

I 13.12 

100.12 

Sand- 

Theory 

24.36 

25.89 

8.13 

— 

30.45 

— 

— 

2.03 

— 

— 

9.14 

100.00 

berger 

III 

24.63 

25.25 

8.50 

— 

30.61 

— 

— 

1.82 

— 

— 

9.19 

i 100.00 

li. Smith 

Theory 

21.94 

16.32 

18.28 

— 

30.72 

— 

— 

1.22 

— 

— 

11.52 

100.00 


I 

22.05 

16.40 

17.66 

— 

30.78 

— 

— 

0.89 

0.14(K,O*Na,O) 

11.44 

1 99.36 

Rammela- 

Theory 

21.74 

18.48 

14.47 

— 

34.30 

— 

— 

1.21 

— 

— 

9.78 

100.00 

berg 

II 

22.35 

18.39 

14.86 


34.34 

— 

— 

1.25 

— 

— 

9.81 

101.00 

L. Smith 

Theory 

24.90 

31.71 

— 

— 

16.21 

— 

— 

16.60 

— 

— 

10.58 

100.00 


CXXII 

25.06 

30.70 

— 

— 

16.50 

— 

— 

16.41 

— 

— 

10.62 

99.29 

FHght 

Theory 

17.94 

— 

35.87 

— 

35.87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.32 

100.00 


VII 

17.47 

— 

36.76 

— 

36.31 

— 

0.09 

— 

— 

— 

10.09 

100.72 


the Tourmaline Group 

of this group conform to the following types : 

G. • R • Si • R = 9 RjOs • 12 SiO*. 


or the general formula 


m MO • 4 (5 RjOg - 6 SiOa) • n HaO 


Theory 

XX 

Theory 

LXVIII 

Theory 

3LXn 

Theory 

XXXI 

Theory 

XIX 

Theory 

VIII 

Theory 

XLII 

Theory 

XXXVTII 


SlOa 

B,Oa 

AlaOa 

F6aOs 

FeO 

TiOa 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

UaO 

Na,0 

KjO 

HaO 

FI 

Total 

Lose on 
Ignition 

39.76 

7.71 

46.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.98 

0.00 

0.00 

1.24 

1.71 

1.30 

2,24 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

38.85 

9.52 

44.05 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.92 

0.00 

0.20 

1.22 

2.00 

1,30 

2.41 

0.70 

101.17 

— 

39.15 

8.54 

42.99 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.76 

0.00 

1.63 

2.63 

0.00 

4.40 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

38.07 

9.99 

42.24 

0.00 

0.26 

0.00 

0.35 

0.56 

0.07 

1.59 

2.18 

0.44 

4.26 

0.28 

100.29 

— 

39.01 

8,62 

42.83 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.92 

0.76 

0.00 

1.22 

2.62 

1.27 

1.95 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

38.19 

9.97 

42.63 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.94 

0,45 

0.39 

1.17 

2.60 

0.68 

2,00 

1.18 

101.20 

— 

39.00 

7.67 

44.20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.92 

0.76 

1.62 

0.81 

1.68 

0.00 

2.44 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

38.26 

9.29 

43.97 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.53 

0.62 

1.62 

0.48 

1.63 

0.21 

2.49 

0.70 

100.70 

— 

38.97 

9.45 

41.41 

0.00 

0.97 

0.00 

2.88 

0.00 

0.54 

0.82 

2.62 

O.QO 

2.44 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

37.71 

9.99 

41.89 

0.00 

1,38 

0.00 

2.51 

0.00 

0.41 

0.74 

2.40 

0.34 

2.60 

0.50 

100.47 

-T” 

37.94 

8.28 

41.66 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.94 

0.74 

0.00 

1.58 

1.64 

2.48 

4.74 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

38!49 

8,25 

41.49 

0.00 

0.35 

0.00 

0.60 

1.82 

0.00 

1.68 

1.32 

2.14 

4.61 

0.43 

100.00 

— 

37.63 

9.13 

39.98 

0.00 

2.82 

0.00 

2.78 

0.73 

0.00 

0.40 

3.24 

0.00 

3.29 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

37!o5 

9.09 

40.03 

0.00 

2.36 

0.00 

2.35 

0.47 

0.32 

0.60 

3.18 

Trace 

3.23 

1.15 

99.83 

— 

38.18 

10.18 

39.22 

0.00 

1.91 

0.00 

1.88 

0.74 

0.00 

1.59 

2.47 

0.00 

3.83 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

37.39 

10.29 

39.66 

0.00 

2,29 

0.00 

1.47 

0.49 

0.00 

1.71 

2.42 

0.26 

3.63 

0.32 

99.91 

—— 
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Source 

Analyst 

9 

6 MO-4(5 BjOj-eSiOj) 
•9HjO 

6 MO=1 FeO • 1 MnO • 0.5 CaO • 2 LijO 
•1.6 NajO ; 20 R203=14.5 A1 j03-5.5 B 2O3 

Auburn 

Riggs 

10 

6M0-4(5Rj03-6Si0j) 

•9H2O 

6 MO=2 FeO-0.5 CaO • 2 LijO • 1.5 NajO 
20 R203=14 AI2O3 ■ 6 B3O3 

i 


11 

7M0-4(5R203*6Si02) 

•5H2O 

7MO=1.5FeO-0.5CaO ■ 4MgO • 1 Na^O 
20 BjO,=11.5 A1 j 03 • 5.5 BjO, • 3 €1303 

N. Issetsk 

Cossa 

12 

7 MO • 4(5 RjOj • 6 SiOj) 
•6H3O 

7MO = 1.6FeO-1.5MnO-0.5CaO- 1.5Li30 
• 2 NajO; 20 B30s=14.5 Al^Os • 5.6 B3O3 

Brazil 

Jannasch 
and Calb 

13 

7 MO • 4(5 R0O3 • 6 SiOa) 
• 8 H2O 

7 MO = 1.5 FeO • 1.5 MnO-0.5 CaO-2 LijO 
•1.5Na20 ; 20 B20s=14.5 A1303 • 5.5 B2O3 


Riggs 

14 

7 MO • 4(5 R2O3 • 6 SiOo) 
•8H2O 

7 MO=3.5 FeO • 1.5 LijO • 2 Na^O 

20 R203= 14.5 AI2O3 • 5.5 BjOs 

Rumford 

’* 

15 

8 MO ■ 4(5 R2O3 • 6 SiOj) 
•4H3O 

8 MO=3 FeO • 0.5 MnO • 1 MgO • 2 Li^O 
• 1.5 NajO ; 20 R203 = 14 AI2O3 • 6 BjOj 

Brazil 

Rammelsberg 

16 

8 MO • 4(5 R0O3 • 6 SiOa) 
•9H20“ 

8 MO=4FeO-0.5 MnO • 1.5 Li^O • 2 Na^O 
20 R203 = 14.5 AljOa • 5.5 B2O3 

Auburn 

Riggs 

17 

8MO*4(5R203-6SiOo) 
• 10 HgO 

8 MO=2.5 FeO-L5 MnO-2 Li20 • 0.5 K2O 
•1.5 NagO ; 20 R203= 15.5 Al203*4.5 B2O3 

Schiitten- 

hofen 

Scharizer 

18 

10 MO • 4(5 RgOa • 6 SiOg) 
•2H2O 

10 MO = 3 FeO'0.5 MnO-4 MgO O.5 K^O 
- 2 NaaO ; 20 R203=14 AI2O3 • 6 B2O3 

M. Bisch 

Sommerland 

19 

10MO-4(5R2O3-6SiO2) 

•3H2O 

10MO = 7.5FeO- 1.5MgO* INaaO 

20 R2O3 14 AI2O3 * 6 BaOa 

Saar 

Rammelsberg 

20 

10 MO • 4(5 R2O3 • 6 Si02) 
•5H2O 

10 MO=6.5 FeO-1 MgO O.SMnO • 1 Li,0 
• 1 NajO ; 20 RjOs = 13 Al^Oa • 7 BjOj 

Goshen 


21 

10MO*4(5R.O3-6SiO2) 
• 8 H2O 

10 MO=8 FeO • 1 MgO • 1 NajO 

20 R203=13 AljOa • 7 B^Oa 

Auburn 

Riggs 

22 

10MO-4(5R2O3*6SiO2) 

•8H2O 

10MO = 7 FeO • 1.6 MgO ■ l.SNa^O 

20 R203= 14.5 AlaO, • 5.5 BjOa 

Paris 

if 

23 

10MO-4(5R2O3*6SiO2) 

•8H2O 

10MO = 7.5FeO-1.5MgO- INajO 

20 R203= 13.5 AlaOa • 6.5 B2O3 

Alabaschka 

Jannasch 
and Calb 

24 

12 MO *4(5 R203*6Si02) 
•2H2O 

12 MO = 8.5 FeO-0.5MnO-2MgO-0.5 NajO 
• 0.5 HjO; 20 R20a=12 AljOj • 8 B^O, 

>» 

Rammelsberg 

25 

12 MO-4(6 RaOa-eSiOa) 
• 6H2O 

12 MO = 8.5 FeO • 1.5 MgO • 2 NajO 

20 R2O3 = 14 AljOa • 6 BjOa 

Mursinka 

J annasch 
and Calb 

26 

12MO-4(5Ro03*6Si02) 
• 8 H2O 

12 MO = 4.5 FeO • 5.6 MgO • 0.5 CaO 
■ 1.5 Na^O; 20 R203= 13.5 AljO, • 6.5 B3O3 

Stony 

Riggs 

27 

12 MO • 4(5 R2O3 * 6 SiOa) 
*8H20 

12 MO = 6 FeO • 4 MgO • 2 Na^O 

20 B203=13 AljOa • 6 BjOa ■ 1 FejO, 

Piedra 

Jannasch 
and Calb 


B. Tourmalines of the type 
R • & • R • • R = 8 R2O3 • 12 SiOj 





Source 

AnaJyst 

28 

1 7 MO • 2(8 R2O3 • 12 SiOs) 

• 6 HgO 

7 MO=3 FeO • 0.6 CaO • 1 MgO • 0.5 KjO 
• 2 NajO ; 16 Rj 08=14 AljOa • 2 BjOs 

Waldheim 

Sauer 

29 

13 MO • 2(8 R2O3 • 12 SiOs) 
• 6 H2O 

13 MO=2 FeO ■ 1 CaO • 9 MgO • 1 NajO 

16 Rj 03=11.5 AljO, - 4.6 B2O3 

Monroe 

Rammelsberg 

30 

14MO-2(8Ro03*12Si02) 
• 5 Had 

14 MO = 5 FeO • 0.5 MnO-0.6 CaO-6.5 MgO 
• 1.5Na30;16R30,=llAlj03-5B203 

Elba 

ff 

31 

14 MO • 2(8 R^Oa* 12 SiO^) 

• 6 H2O 

14 MO = 4.5FeO ■ 1.5 CaO • 7 MgO-1 Na^O 
16 B203= 10 AljO, • 4.5 BjOj • 1.5Fej03 

Tamatave 

J annasch 
and Calb 
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Si 02 

BaOa 

AI 2 O 3 

TeaOa 

FeO 

TiOa 

Mno 

CaO 

MgO 

IjiaO 

NaiO 

KaO 

HaO 

FI 

Total 

Loss on 
Ignition 

Theory 

38.02 

10.14 

39.03 

0.00 

1.90 

0.00 

1.87 

0.73; 

0.00 

1.58 

2.45 

0.00 

4.28 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

LXIV 

38.14 

10.25 

39.60 

0.30 

1.38 

0.00 

1.38 

0.43 

Trace 

1.34 

2.36 

0.27 

4.16 

0.62 

100.23 

4.09 

Theory 

38.16 

11.10 

37.84 

0.00 

3 . 82 ! 

0.00 

0.00 

0.74 

0.00 

1.59 

2.46 

0.00 

4.29 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

LXV 

37.85 

10.55 

37.73 

0.42 

3.88| 

0.00 

0.51 

0.49 

0.04 

1.34 

2.16 

0.62 

4.18 

0.62 

100.39 

— 

Theory 

36.91 

9.84 

30.06 

11.70Cr2O3 

2.77| 

0.00 

0.00 

0.72 

4.10 

1.59 

0.00 

0.00 

2.31 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

XXXII 

36.79 

9.51 

30.56 

10.86 CrA 

2.91, 

0.00 

Trace 

0.72 

4.47 

1.36 

0.00 

Trace 

2.25 

0.65 

100.08 

— 

Theory 

37.68 

10.05 

38.69 

0.00 

2.82 

0.00 

2.79 

0.73 

0.00 

1.17 

3.25 

0.00 

2.82 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

XLI 

37.40 

10.74 

39.02 

0.00 

2.35 

0.00 

2.57 

0.60 

0.20 

1.33 

3.59 

0.29 

3.08 

0.98 

102.15 

— 

Theory 

37.48 

9.99 

38.49 

0.00 

2.81 

0.00 

2.77 

0.73 

0.00 

1.56 

2.42 

0.00 

3.75! 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

XXXIX 

36.91 

9.87 

38.13 

0.31 

3.19 

0.00 

2.22 

0.38 

0.04 

1.61 

2.70 

0.28 

3.64 

0.14 

99.42 

3.62 

Theory 

37.21 

9.93 

38.23 

0.00 

6.51 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.19 

3.21 

0.00 

3.72 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

LXIX 

36.53 

10.22 

38.10 

0.00 

6.43 

0.00 

0.32 

0.34 

0.00 

0.95 

2.86 

0.38 

3.52 

0.16 

99.81 

3,31 

Theory 

37.86 

11.02 

37.55 

0.00 

5.68 

0.00 

0.93 

0.00 

1.05 

1.58 

2.44 

0.00 

1.89 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

XXXVI 

38.06 

10.09 

37.81 

0.00 

5.83 

0.00 

1.13 

0.00 

0.92 

1.30 

2.21 

0.42 

2.23 

0.70 

100.70 

— 

Theory 

36.39 

9.70 

37.37 

0.00 

7.28 

0.00 

0.90 

0.00 

0.00 

1.14 

3.13 

0.00 

4.09 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

LXVI 

36.26 

9.94 

36.68 

0.15 

7.07 

0.00 

0.72 

0.17 

0.16 

1.05 

2.88 

0.44 

4.05 

0.71 

100.28 

— 

Theory 

35.99 

7.85 

39.50 

0.00 

4.50 

0.00 

2.66 

0.00 

0.00 

1.50 

2.33 

1.17 

!4.50 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

VII 

36.38 

8.12 

39.77 

0.00 

4.17 

0.00 

2.83 

0.00 

0.00 

1.54 

1.93 

0.93 

4.29 

0.00 

100.00 

— 

Theory 

36.87 

10.74 

36.56 

0.00 

5.53 

0.00 

0.91 

0.00 

4.10 

0.00 

3.17 

1.20 

0.92 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

XXXIV 

36.86 

10.56 

36.72 

0.00 

5.66 

0.00 

0.66 

0.34 

3.92 

0.00 

3.57 

1.11 

1.16 

0.611 

101.17 

— 

Theory 

35.97 

10.47 

35.67 

0.00 

13.49 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.50 

0,00 

0.55 

0.00 

1.35 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

X 

36.11 

11.64 

35.46 

0.00 

13.17 

0.00 

0.28| 

0.00 

1.52 

6.00 

0.98 

0.09 

1.26 

0.41 

100.92 

— 

Theory 

36.18 

12.28 

33.31 

0.00 

11.75 

0.00 

0.89 

0.00 

1.00 

0.75 

1.56 

0.00 

2.26 

0.00 

100.00 

_ 

LVIII 

36.22 

10.65 

33.35 

0.00 

11.95 

0.00 

1.25 

0.00 

0.63 

0.84 

1.75 

0.40 

2.21 

0.82 

100.07 

— 

Theory 

35.04 

10.20 

34.76 

— 

14.02 

— 

— 

— 

0.97 

— 

1.51 

_ 

3.50 

— 

100.00 

— 

LXVII 

34.99 

9.63 

33.96 

— 

14.23 

— 

0.06 

0.15 

1.01 

Trace 

2.01 

0.34 

3.62 

0.00 

100.00 

2.17 

Theory 

35.09 

9.34 

36.04 

— 

12.28 

— 

0.00 

0.00 

1.46 

0.00 

2.27 

_ 

3.50 

— 

100.00 

— 

LXIII 

35.03 

9.02 

34.44 

1.13 

12.10 

— 

0.08 

0.24 

1.81 

0.07 

2.03 

0.25 

3.69 

0.00 

99.89 

2.30 

Theory 

35.32 

11.14 

33.78 

— 

13.25 

_ 

— 

_ 

1.47 

— 

1.52 

_ 

3.53 

— 

100.00 

— 

XXVIII 

35.41 

10.14 

33-75 

— 

13.42 


Trace 

0.17 

1.57 

— 

2.08 

0.34 

3.41 

0.28 

100.57 

— 

Theory 

35.76 

13.88; 

30.40 

— 

15.20 

_ 

0.88 

_ 

1.98 

_ 

0.77 

_ 

1.11 

— 

100.00 

— 

XXVII 

36.19 

12.79 

30.40 

— ; 

15.59 

— 

0.54 

— 

1.88 

— 

1.04 

0.47 

1-11 

0.76 

100.76 

— 

Theory 

34.35 

9.99 

34.07 


14.62 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.43 

— 

2.96 

_ 

2.58 

— 

100.00 

— 

XXIX 

34.88 

8.94 

34.58 

— 

14.40 

0.27 

0.24 

0.20 

1.32 

— 

2.70 

0.05 

2.87 

0.51 

100.96 

— 

Theory 

35.30 

11.12 

33.75 

— 

7.94 

_ 


0.69 

5.39 

— 

2.28 

_ 

3.53 


100.00 

— 

XLIV 

35.56 

10.40 

33.38 


8.43 

0.55 

0.04 

0.53 

5.44 

Trace 

2.16 

0.24 

3.63 

0.00 

100.36 

2.86 

Theory 

34.24 

9.96 

31.53 

3.81 

10.28 

— 

_ 

_ 

3.81 

_ 

2.95 

_ 

3.42 

— 

100.00 

— 

XLIII 

34.73 

9.64 

31.69 

3.18 

10.14 

0.30 

0.16 

0.36 

3.47 

— 

2.85 

0.15 

3.44 

0.47 

100.58 

— 


or the general formula 
m MO ■ 2 (8 R 2 O 3 • 12 SiOa) • n HjO. 



SiOa 

BaOa 

AlaOs 

FeaOa 

FeO 

TiOa 

MnO 

C5aO 

MgO 

LiaO ^ 

NaaO 

KaO 

HaO 

FI 

Total 

Theory 

36.64 

3.65 

36.33 

_ 

5.49 

_ 

_ 

0.71 

10.18 

_ 

3.15 

1.19 

2.76 

_ 

100.00 

III 

36.36 

4.61 

36.76 

— 

4.78 

0.41 SnOj 

— 

0.47 

10.01 

— 

3.89 

1.22 

2.87 

— 

i 99.67 

Theory 

39.38 

8.59 

32.07 

— 

3.94 

— 

— 

1.54 

9.84 

— 

1.69 

— 

2.95 

— 

100.00 

LIII 

39.01 

8.95 

31-18 

— 

4.07 

— 

— 

1.81 

9-90 

— 

1.82 

0.44 

2.82 1 

— 

100.00 

Theory 

38.13 

9.24 

29.71 

_ 

9.53 

_ 

0.94 

0.74 

6.87 

_ 

2.46 

_ 

2.38 

— 

100.00 

XVII 

38.20 

|9.03 

30.02 

— 

9.93 

— 

0.58 

0.74 

6.87 

— 

2.19 

0.25 

2.29 

0.15 

100.15 

Theory 

37.19 

8.12 

26.34 

6.20 

8.37 

_ 

_ 

2.16 

7.23 

_ 

1.60 

— 

2.80 

_ 

100.00 

LXXIII 

35.48 

*9.49 

25.83 

6.68 

7.99 

1.22 

Trace 

2.03 

6.90 

— 

1.92 

0.29 

2.58 

0.33 

100.74 
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Source 

Analyst 

32 

15 MO-2(8 BsO,-12 810,) 
■4H,0 

15 MO=4.5 FeO • 1 CaO • 8 MgO • 0.5 K,0 
• 1 Na,0; 16 RjO,= 11.5 AljO, - 4.5 B,0, 

Haddam 

Rammels- 

berg 

33 

15 M0*2(8K20a*12Si0s) 
•6H2O 

15 M0=2 FeO • 0.5 CaO ll MgO l.6 Na,0 
16 E,0,=11.5 AljO, • 4.5 3,0, 

Eibenstock 


34 

16 MO • 2(8 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 

•4HaO 

16 MO=6 FeO • 0.5 CaO • 8 MgO -0.5 K,0 
• 1 Na,0 ; 16 BaOa^ll AljO, • 5 3,0, 

Snanim 

»» 

36 

16 MO • 2(8 RaOs *12 8102) 
•6H2O 

16MO=0.5FeO-l CaO-14MgO O.5Na,0 

16 3,0,=11.5 AljO, • 4.5 3,0, 

Gouverneur 

»» 

36 

17 MO • 2(8 RaOa • 12 SiOg) 
•8H2O 

17MO = 0.5 FeO-2 CaO-13.5 MgOl ITajO 
16 R,0,=10.5 AljOa • 5.53,0, 

»» 

Riggs 

37 

18 MO • 2(8 R2O3 • 12 SiOa) 
*8H20 

18 MO=0.5 FeO-2.5 CaO-14 MgO l ITajO 
16B,0,=11A1,0,-5B,0, 

Dekabb 

>» 

38 

19 MO •2f8R.Oa *12 8102) 
*8H20“ 

19MO=4.5FeO-2.5 CaO ll MgO l NajO 
16 R,0,=10 A1,0, • 6 BjO, 

Pierrepout 



C. Tourmalines of the type 
= 9 RjOa • 12 810, 




Source 

Analyst 

39 

3M0*2(9R203*12 8i02) 
*5H20 

3 MO=0.5 MiiO-0.5 MgO-l Na,0-1 K,0 

18 B,0,=14 AlaO, • 4 3,0, 

Rozna 

Rammels- 

berg 

40 

6 MO *2(9 R203*12Si02) 
*5H20 

5 M0=2.5 FeO-0.5 MnO-0.5 MgO-1.6 Na,0 
18 E,0,=13.5 Al,0a • 4.6 3,0, 

Campol 

Engel- 

41 

8 MO-2(9 3,0,-12 810,) 
-6H,0 

8MO=3.5FeO • 0.5MnO • 1.5 MgO-1 Li,0 
- 1.5Na,0; 18 B,0,=13.5 Al,03-4.5 3,0, 

Chester¬ 

field 

Rammels- 

berg 

42 

10 MO *2(9 RaOa* 12 8102) 
-3H2O 

10MO=5.5FeO • 1.6Mn01Mg0-1.5Na30 
• 0.6 H,0; 18 B,0,= 11.5 A1,0, - 6.6 B,0, 

Sarapulka 

>» 

43 

10 MO-2(9 R2O3* 12 8102) 
-4H2O 

10MO=5.5 FeO-1 MnO-1.5 MgO-1.5 Na,0 
• 0.5 K,0 ; 18 B,0, = 13 A1,0, • 5 B,0, 

Elba 

ff 

44 

11 MO* 2(9 RaOa* 12 8102) 
*8H20 

11 MO=8 FeO • 0.5 MgO • 2.5 Na,0 

18 B,0,=13.6 A1,0, ■ 4.5 3,0, 

Buchw. 

Jannasch 
and Calb 

45 

11 MO* 2(9 RaOa* 12 8102) 
*8H20 

11 MO=9 MgO -1.5 Na,0 • 0.5 CaO 

18 B,0,= 12.5 A1,0, ■ 4.5 B,0, • 1 Cr,0, 

Maryland 

Gm 

46 

11M0*2(9R208-I2 8i02) 
•9H2O 

11 MO=4.6 FeO • 0.6 CaO • 4 MgO- 2 Na,0 
18 3,0,=12.5 AljO, • 6.5 6,0, 

Tamaya 

Schwarz 

47 

12 MO *2(9 R208*12 8i02) 
•3H2O 

12MO=6.5FeO*0.6 CaO-3.5 Mg0*l NajO 
• 0.5 K2O; 18 R203=: 12 AlgOg • 6 B2O3 

Langenb. 

Rammels- 

berg 

48 

12 MO *2(9 RaOa* 12 8102) 
*3H20 

12 MO=6.5 FeO * 0.5 CaO • 4 MgO • 1 NajO 

18 R20a=13Al208*5B208 

TCmmTTi 

t9 

49 

12M0*2(9R203*12 8i02) 
-4H2O 

12 MO=9.6 FeO • 0.5 CaO * 1 MgO * 1 NaaO 
18R203=12Al203-6B208 

Andreasb. 

99 

60 

12 MO* 2(9 RaOa *12 8102) 

*4H20 

12 MO=7.5 FeO O.6 CaO*2.5 MgO*0.5 K^O 
• 1 ISTajO ; 18R208=11.6 AlgOa • O.SBgOa 

Bovey 

Tracey 

99 

51 

12M0*2(9R208-12 SiOg) 

- 6 H2O 

12 MO =7 FeO * 0.6 CaO * 2.5 MgO * 1 MnO 
* 1 NagO ; 18 R20a=12.5 AlaOj-S.S B2O3 

'K'mTnm 

99 

52 

12 MO-2(9 Ra08*12 SiOg) 

- 6 H2O 

12 MO-1.6 FeOO.6 CaO*8.6 MgO*0.6 K2O 
• 1 NaaO; 18 RgOj-13 AI2O3 - 6 

Texas 

99 

53 

12 MO *2(9 R208-12 SiO^) 
-SHTaO 

12 MO=8 FeO * 0.5 CaO * 2 MgO * 1.5 NagO 
18 RaOg-lS AlgOa • 6 B2O3 

Brazil 

Biggs 

54 

12M0*2(9R208*12 8i0a) | 
-9H2O 1 

12 MO-7.5 FeO * 1 MnO • 1.6 MgO O.5 KaO 
1.5 NaaO ; 18 RjOj^U A^Og • 4 BaOa 

Schiitten- 

holen 

Soharlzer 
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SiOi B,0i A1,0, Fe,0, FeO TiO, MnO CaO MeO LI,0 Na,0 K,0 HjO FI Total 

Theory 37.81 8.25 30.80 — 8.52 — — 1.47 8.40 — 11.6311.231.89 — 100.00 — 

LV 37.50 9.02 30.87 — 8.54 — — 1.33 8.60 — 1.60 0.731.81 — 100.00 — 

Theory 38.60 8.40 31.36 — 3.85 — — 0.7511.76 — 2.49 — 2.89 — 100.00 — 

n 37.76 9.14 30.86 — 4.36 — — 0.8811.62 — 2.27 0.30 2.82 — 100.00 — 

Theory 37.20 9.02 28.98 — 11.16 — — 0.72 8.26 — 1.60 1.211.85 — 100.00 — 

XXV 37.22 9.73 30.00 — 11.16 — — 0.65 7.94 — 1.13 0.531.64 0.55 100.65 — 

Theory 38.91 8.49 31.70 — 0,98 — — 1.6116.13 — 0.84 — 2.44 — 100.00 — 

XLVII 38.85 8.36 31.32 — 1.14 — — 1.6014.89 — 1.28 0.26 2.31 — 100.00 — 

Theory 38.0010.14 28.26 — 0.96 — — 2.9614.25 — 1.64 — 3.80 — 100.00 — 

XLIX 37.3910.73 27.79 0.10 0.64 1.19 — 2.7814.09 Trace 1.72 0.16 3.83 Trace 100.42 — 

Theory 37.37 9.06 29.12 — 0.93 — — 3.6314.54 — 1.61 — 3.74 — 100.00 — 

LII 36.8810.58 28.87 — 0.52 0.12 — 3.7014.53 Trace 1.39 0.18 3.66 0.50 100.83 — 

Theory 36.0910.50 25.57 — 8.12 — — 3.6111.03 — 1.65 — 3.63 — 100.00 — 

L 35.61 10.15 25.29 0.44 8.19 0.55 Trace 3.3111.07 Trace 1.51 0.2P 3.34 0.27 99.93 2.69 


or the general formula 
m MO • 2 (9 RjOj -12 SiOj) • n H^O. 

SiO, B,0, Al.O, Fe,0, FeO | TiO, MnO CaO MeO | L1,0 Na,0 K,0 H,0 FI Total 

Theory 41.75 8.1041.40 _ _ _ i.03 — 0.58 — 1.802.732.61 — 100.00 

IX 41.16 8.93 41.83 _ _ _ 0.95 — 0.61 0.41 1.37 2.172.671.19101.19 

Theory 40.67 8.8638.80 — 5.06 — 1.00 — 0.66 — 2.61 — 2.64 — 100.00 

XV 39.26 9.4038.33 — 4.51 — 1.12 — 1.02 — 2.430.382.410.61 99.46 

Theory 39.01 8.6137.29 — 6.83 — 0.96 — 1.63 0.812.52 — 2.44 — 100.00 

LVn 38.46 9.7336.80 — 6.38, — 0.78 — 1.88 0.72 2.47 0.47 2.310.66100.56 

Theory 38.2412.0631.16 — 10.62 — 2.83 — 1.06 — 2.47 — 1.67 — 100.00 

XXX 38.3011.6231.53 — 10.30 — 2.68 — 1.06 — 2.37 0.331.81 0.80100.80 

Theory 37.36 9.0634.41 — 10.28 — 1.84 — 1.66 — 2.411.221.87 — 100.00 

XVIII 37.14 9.37 34.16 — 10.52 — 1.87 — 1.68 0.32 2.300.751.90 0.47100.47 

Theory 36.77 7.80 34.20 — 14.30 — — — 0.60 — 3.86 — 3.58 — 100.00 

XXXIII 36.60 8.34 34.39 — 14.26 — Trace Trace 0.61 Trace 3.43 — 3.34 0.77100.64 

Theory 37.83 8.26 33.49 4.00 Cr,0, — — — 0.74 9.46 — 2.44 — 3.78 — 100.00 

XLV 36.66 8.90 32.68 4.32Or.O, 0.79Fe,0, 0.09 Trace 0.75 9.47 Trace 2.220.133.74 0.06 99.70 

Theory 36.96 9.8632.72 — 8.30 — — 0.72 4.10 — 3.18 — 4.16 — 100.00 

XXXV 36.3410.87 32.22 — 8.31 — — 0.79 3.92 — 3.140.223.89 — 99.70 

Theory 37.0910.7931.53 — 12.06 — — 0.72 3.61 — 1.601.211.39 -r 100.00 

IV 37.2411.0231.63 — 11.64 — — 0.62 3.66 — 1.930.821.46 — 100.00 

Theory 37.05 8.9834.11 — 12.04 — — 0.72 4.12 — 1.59 — 1.39 — 100.00 

V 36.43 9.8234.12 — 11.58 — — 0.44 3.84 — 1.360.30 2.11 — 100.00 

Theory 36.2810.6630.84 — 17.23 — — 0.71 1.00 — 1.56 — 1.82 — 100.00 

I 36.0611.1130.34 — 17.40 — 0.11 0.72 0.78 — 1.360.681.640.85100.86 

Theory 36.7711.6029.96 — 13.79 — — 0.71 2.66 — 1.681.201.84 — 100.00 

XXI 37.9410.7230.22 — 13.82 — 0.40 0.50 2.62 — 1.390.661.740.46100.45 

Theory 36.42 9.7132.24 — 12.75 — 1.80 0.70 2.63 — 1.67 — 2.28 — 100.00 

XII 36.2610.2732.21 — 12.82 — 1.50 0.40 2.32 — 1.430.46 2.34 0.64100,64 

Theory 37.81 9.17 34.82 — 2.84 — — 0.73 8.93 — 1.621.23 2.84 — 100.00 

XLVII 38.46 8.6734.56 — 2.98 0.09 — 0.71 9.11 — 2.000.73 2.80 — 100.00 

Theory 35.68 8.66 32.86 — 14.27 — — 0.69 1.98 — 2.30 — 3.67 — 100.00 

XL 34.63 9.6332.70 0.31 13.67 — 0.12 0.33 2.13 0.08 2.110.24 3.490.06 99.62 

Theory 34.95 6.78 34.66 — 13.10 — 1.72 — 1.46 — 2.261.14 3.94 — 100.00 

VI 36.10 7.09 36.10 — 13.36 0.08 SnO, 1.48| — 0.98 — 1.920.88 4.01 — 100.00 
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Source 

Analyst 

65 

13MO ‘2(9R203* 12Si02) 
•SHgO 

13MO = 7FeO-0.5MnO-3.5MgO-1.5 Na^O 
• 0.5 HjO; 18 E203= 12 AljOa • 6 B.O, 

Dekalb 

Rammels- 

berg 

56 

13 MO -2(911203 • 12 SiOa) 
•6H2O 

13 MO=1.5 FeO • 10 MgO • 1.5 NajO 

18E203=12Al203-6B203 

Zillertal 

99 

67 

13 MO-2(911203 * 12 8102) 
•6H2O 

13 M0=4 FeO • 1 CaO • 7 MgO • 1 Na^O 

18E3O3=12Al303-6B2O3 

St. Gott- 
hard 

99 

68 

13 MO *2(911203 * 12 8102) 
-6H2O 

13 M0 = 1.5 FeO-0.5 CaO-10 MgO-1 NaaO 
18 BjOa^ 12.5 AI3O3 • 5.5 B3O3 

Orford 

99 

69 

13 MO-2(9 R2O3 *12 8102) 
-8H2O 

13MO=2FeO -0.5 CaO-OMgO'l.SNajO 

18B303=12Al303-6B20s 

Monroe 

Riggs 

60 

14M0 -aigEjOs- 12Si02) 
•4H20 

14 MO=0.5FeO-lCaO-llMgO-1.51Sra2O 
18K203 = 12Al203-6B203 

Dobrawa 

Rammels- 

berg 

61 

14 MO* 2(9 R2O3 *12 8102) 
-6H20 

14 MO = 2.5 FeO-l CaO-9 MgO-1.5 NajO 

18E203=13Al203-5B203 

Godhaab 

>> 

62 

14 MO -2(911203 • 12 8IO2) 
•7H2O 

14M0=3 FeO ■ 1 CaO • 8 MgO • 217820 

18 E2O3=12 AI2O3 • 5 B2O* • 1 Fe203 

Ohlapian 

Jannasch 

63 

14 MO - 2(911203’ I2SIO2) 
-8H2O 

14MO = 1.6FeO- lCaO-10MgO-1.5Na2O 
18 B203= 12.5 AI2O3 • 5.5 BjOj 

Orford 

Riggs 

64 

14 MO-2(9 R203 ’12 8102) 
-8H2O 

14 M0=7 FeO-0.5 CaO-4.5 Mg0-1.5Na20 
• 0.5 H2O; 18 B203=12.6 A1203-5.5 B2O3 

Haddam 

- 

65 

15 MO-2(9 R2O3 *12 8102) 

-SHgO 

15 MO=4 FeO-0.5 CaO-9.5 MgO-1 NajO 
18B203=12Al203-6B203 

KragerC 

Rammels- 

berg 

66 

15MO-2(9R203 * I2SIO2) 
-6H2O 

15 MO=3.5 FeO-1.5 CaO-8 MgO-2 NajO 
18B203=11.5 AhOa- 6B2O3 0.5Fe2O3 

Snarum 

J annasch 
and Calb 

67 

15 MO-2(9 R2O3 *12 8102) 
-8H2O 

15 MO=4.5 FeO-1.6 CaO-8 MgO-1 NajO 
18 B203= 12 AI2O3 ■ 6 B20a 

Baffins- 

land 

Riggs 

68 

16 MO -2(9 B203-12 8102) 
-4H2O 

16 MO = 7.5 FeO-0.5 CaO-6.5 Mg0-1.5Na20 
18 B203= 12 AlaOj • 6 B2O3 

Unity 

Rammels- 

berg 

69 

^ 20MO*2(9R2O3* I2SIO2) 
-7H2O 

20 MO=0.5 FeO-4 CaO-15 MgO-0.5 Na.O 
18B20a=11.5Al203-6.5B2O, 

Hambg. 

Riggs 


The Fel- 

The following analyses of the minerals of the 
A. Si • R • Sl • Si • R • Si = 5 • 22 SiO„ 

R. Si • R • S'! • Si • R • Si = 5 R^Oa • 24 SiOj, 
G. Si • R • si • Si ■ R • Si = 6 RjO, • 20 SiOj, 


A. Felspars of the type 
Si ■ R ■ si • Si • R • ST = 6 RjOj • 22 SiO* 


! 



Source 

3MO-5BaOa 22 8102 
■ IH2O 

3 MO=1.5 Na2O-0.5 CaO-0.5 MgO • 0.5 K2O 
5 B203=4.75 Al20a • 0.25 FejOj 

Oligoclase 

Cape Wrath 

4M0-5R203-22 SiOo 

*2HaO 

4 MO = 1.5 NagO *1.75 CaO • 0.5 MgO 
• 0.25 KgO 

Andesine 

Ale bei 
Lima 

4MO-5AI2O 3-22 SiO^ 
•IH3O 

4 MO = 1.75 Na^O • 1.75 CaO • 0.25 MgO 
• 0.25 Kfi 

>» 

Marmato bei 
Popayan 
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SiOa BaOa AljOs FeaOa FeO TiOa MnO CaO MgO LiaO 


Theory 

LI 

Theory 

XIV 

Theory 

XVI 

Theory 

LIX 

Theory 

LIV 

Theory 

XIII 

Theory 

LXXII 

Theory 

XI 

Theory 

LX 

Theory 

LVI 

Theory 

XXIV 

Theory 

XXVI 

Theory 

LXXI 

Theory 

LXX 

Theory 
XL VI 


36.42 10.60 30.95 
37.07 9.70 31.86 

37.97 11.05 32.28 

38.51 9.52 32.65 

37.1410.87 31.57 
38.0010.32 31.41 

37.8410.09 33.51 

38.33 9.86 33.15 

37.3810.80 31.78 
36.41 9.6531.27 

38.0911.0832.38 
38.0911.15 32.90 

36.81 8.93 33.89 
37.70 7.82 34.26 

35.87 8.7030.48 
35.69 9.84 30.79 

36.92 9.85 32.69 
36.6610.07 32.84 

35.51 9.47 31.42 
34.95 9.92 31.11 

36.63 10.66 31.14 
37.11 9.2931.26 

36.00 10.48 29.32 

35.64 9.93 29.41 

35.85 10.43 30.47 

35.34 10.45 30.49 

35.23 10.29 30.02 
26.29 9.04 30.44 

35.2611.12 28.72 
35.26 10.45 28.79 


12.74 - 
12.55 - 

2.85 - 
2.80 - 

7.43 - 
7.23 - 

2.84 - 

2.88 ~ 

3.74 - 
3.801. 

0.95 - 

0.66 ~ 


— 0.90 

— 0.51 


- — 0 .' 
61 Trace 0.1 


5 5.38 - 
) 5.46 0. 
2.77 - 
2.500. 

12.42 - 
11.870. 

7.33 - 
7.58 - 

) 6.30 - 
) 6.561. 

8.07 - 

8.22 0 . 

13.25 - 
13.23 - 


86 Trace l.i 

23 Trace l.J 

- — 0.1 
57 0.09 O.J 


10 Trace l.( 

- —■ 2 .< 

40 Trace 2.J 

— — OJ 

— __ l.( 


1.51 — 
>.89 — 

1.35 — 
>.47 — 

..64 — 
..79 — 

>.20 

>.51 — 

\97 — 

!.12 — 

>.26 ~ 
>.35 Trace 

:.43 •— 
:.45 Trace 


’.97 — 
.76 Trace 

1.38 ■— 
1.32 — 

:.69 — 
5 8 Trace 


2.28 

1.94+K 2 O - 
0.76 

0.94 0 


— 2.50 — ; 
).30 2.48 0.31 : 

— 2.85 — : 
).37 3.04 0.36 J 

— 2.80 — ] 
).28 2.75 — ] 

— 2.84 — ] 
■— 2.81 — ] 

— 3.74 — ] 
).213.79 — 

— 1.92 — ] 
).47 2.05 0.64] 

— 2.76 — 
).43 2.61 — 

— 3.14 — 
).27 3.12 — 

— 3.69 — 

— 3.78 Trace 

— 3.77 — 
).24 3.62 — 

— 2.29 — 

).32 2.43 —. 

— 2.70 
).16 2.94 

— 3.58 — 
).15 3.60 — 

— 1.76 

— 1.72 — 

— 3.08 0.00 
).18 3.10 0.78 


spar Group. 

Felspar group conform to the follo’wing types ; 

Z>. Si • R • Si • ■ S, • Si = 6 • 22 SiOj, 

E. Sl • R • si • Si • R • Sh = 6 R 2 O 3 • 24 SiOj. 

or the general formula 
m MO • 5 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiOa • n H 3 O. 


Raimondi 


0.72 Trace 4.20 


63.85 24.05 


— 5.04 0.38 0.88 5.04 0.76 100.00 






4 4MO-5A.1j 03-22SiO, 

6 4M0-5R,0,-22810, 

- 1H,0 

6 4MO-6Al,03-22SiO, 

^ >> I* »» 

8 j> >* »> 

9 4MO*5Al203*22SiO, 

•IHaO 

10 4MO-6Ala08-22SiO, 

11 4M0 * 5 RaOs *22 8103 

12 4M0* 5 Al203*22SiO 

13 

14 5MO*5Ra03*22 Si02 

15 5MO-5 Ala03 *22Si0 

10 19 >» »» 

17 

18 

19 5MO * 5AI2O3 *22 SiO 

• IHaO 

20 5MO*5Al30j*22Sia 

•IH2O 

21 5 MO ■ 5 AljOj • 22 SiO, 

22 5MO'5Al203-22 SiO 

•ISaO 

23 5MO*5Ala08'22 SiO 

•lEaO 

24 5 MO*5Al208'22SiO; 

25 1, 99 9* 

26 „ „ „ 

27 „ ,, „ 

28 


THE FELSPAR GROUP 

4 M :0 = 2.25Na,0 -1.26 CaO- O.SKjO 


I Sottxee 
Oligoclas© Her d© 


22 SiO, 

4 M; 0 = 2 . 261 Ta ,0 -l.SCaO -0.25 K,0 

„ Rispond 

22 SiO, 

4 MO = 2.5 N-ajO • 1 CaO • 0.5 K 3 O 

„ V'@«uviw 

99 

t, ft tt »> 

„ Freiberg 

99 

91 It *’ 

„ Marieabarg 

• 22 8103 

„ 

„ Arendai 

•228103 

4MO=2.75 ITajO • 0.75 CaO - 0.25 MgO 
•0.25K,O 

,, Danvikg 

,3 Ttdb 

22 SiOa 

4 MO=2.76 ITajO • 0.75 CaO - 0.25 MgO 

„ Rdtkshen 


•0.25K 2 O ; 5 E208=4.75 AI 3 O 3 O .25 FcjOj 


4M0- 5Al,0,-228iO, 

4 MO=3 NajO - 1 CaO 


An6g& 

If 99 9* 

91 91 91 


Cuhmgmp 

N,€. 

5MO-6 R,0,-22 810, 

6 MO= 1.76Na,0 • 2.5 CaO ■ 0.75 K,0 

6 E30,=4.76 A1,03 - 0.25 FejO, 

rp 

Keuredd 

5MO- 6A1,0,-22 SiO, 

6M0=2Na,0 - 2 CaO - 0.5 H,O-0.25 MgO 
- 0.25 KjO 

9 , 

Aberdeen 

19 91 »» 

6M0=2Na80- 2.6 CaO - 0.5 K:,0 

pf 

Hierro 

19 It >9 

5M0=2Na,0-3 CaO 

F» 

Cana|}0 

maior 

19 ft 91 

6M0 = 2.25Na,0-2.26CaO 0.6K,O 

F» 

Ro*etowa, 

M.I. 

5MO - 5A1,0, -22 SiO, 

99 }9 9>9 9> 


Pjtterkto 

-III 3 O 

5M0-6A1,0,-22 SiO, 

91 >> 91 99 

Andaalae 

1 Mtoroki 

-IH 3 O 

5M0-5A1308-22 SiOa 

6MO=2.25MaaO - 2.6 CaO- 0.26K.O 

»t 

Sardifila 


5MO*5Ala08'22 SiO^ 
• lEaO 

5M0*5Al208'22 SiOg 


5M0=2.5Nra20* lCaO*0.75F©O 
• 0.5 0.25 KgO 

5 MO=2.5 ITaaO • 2CaO • 0.26 KjO 

•O. 25 H 3 O 

6 MO=2.5 N^aaO • 2 CaO • 0.5 K^O 
6 MO=2.5 ISfagO • 2 CaO • 0.5 H^O 

5MO=2.6Na30- 2.25 CaO • 0.25 K^O 


5 MO=2.75 • 1.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO 

•0.25H8O 


Oligoolafcs KJdf^tjidl 

,, Ditr4 

,, Comjos, 

Colorado 

„ Aiiaa-S©0 

„ M. Mulatto 
ICnad#r 


CiMttor, 

MaM. 
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SiOa 1 

AljOs 

Fe,o, 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

FlaO 

Na*0 

H,0 

Total 


Theory 

63.27 

24.44 

_ 

_ 

3.36 

_ 

2.25 

6.68 


100.00 


LVII 

63.25 

23.92 

— 

— 

3.23 

0.32 

2.31 

6.78 

— 

99.91 


Theory 

62.15 

21.61 

3.77 

— 

3.95 

— 

1.11 

6.57 

0.85 

100.00 


XLIX 

61.85 

21.70 

3.37 

0 . 20 Mn 203 

4.13 

0.09 

1.63 

6.95 

0.37 

100.29 


Theory 

63.22 

24.42 

— 

— 

2.68 

— 

2.35 

7.43 

_ 

100.00 


XLIX 

62.36 

23.38 

— 

— 

2.88 

— 

2.66 

7.42 

0.13 

98.83' 


Theory 

63.22 

24.42 

— 

— 

2.68 

— 

2.36 

7.43 

_ 

100.00 


VII 

62.97 

23.48 

0.51 

— 

2.83 

0.24 

2.42 

7.22 

— 

99.69 


Theory 

63.22 

24.42 

— 

— 

2.68 

— 

2.35 

7.43 

_ 

100.00 


XXXIV 

63.20 

23.50 

0.31 

— 

2.42 

0.25 

2.22 

7.42 

— 

99.32 


Theory 

62.68 

24.22 

— 

— 

2.66 

— 

2.33 

7.36 

0.85 

100.00 

1 

LXXVIII 

63.53 

24.05 

— 

— 

2,60 

— 

1.86 

8.02 

0.90 

100.96 


Theory 

63.28 

24.45 

— 

— 

2.01 

0.96 

1.13 

8.17 

_ 

100.00 


XCII 

63.70 

23.95 

0.50 

— 

2.06 

0.65 

1.20 

8.11 

— 

100,16 


Theory 

63.14 

23.18 

1.92 

— 

2.01 

0.48 

1.12 

8.15 

— 

100.00 


XVI 

63.16 

22.14 

2.51 

— 

2.07 

0.65 

1.34 

8.13 

— 

100,00 

i 

Theory 

63.70 

24.62 

— 

— 

2.70 

— 

— 

8.98 

_ 

100.00 


LIII 

62.60 

24.60 

— 

— 

3.00 

0.20 

— 

8.90 

— 

99.40 

h 

Theory 

63.72 

24.61 

— 

— 

2.70 

— 

— 

8.97 

_ 

100.00 


CXXXII 

64.12 

24.20 

0.14 

— 

2.80 

— 

— 

9.28 

— 

100.54 


Theory 

61.00 

22.40 

1.85 

— 

6.47 

— 

3.26 

5.02 

_ 

100.00 


II 

61.54 

22.36 

1.75 

— 

6.23 

— 

2.82 

4.91 

— 

99.61 


Theory 

62.61 

24.19 

— 

— 

5.31 j 

0.47 

1.11 

5.88 

0.43 

100.00 


LXX 

62.53 

23.52 

1.28 

— 

4.97 

0.37 

1.32 

6.19 

0.60 

100.78 

f 

Theory 

61.66 

23.82 

— 

— 

6.64 

— 

2.19 

5.79 

_ 

100.00 


CLIII 

60.99 

23.98 

0.90 

— 

6.46 

— 

2.08 

5.44 

— 

99,86 

L 

Theory 

62.20 

24.04 

— 

— 

7.92 

— 

— 

5.84 

_ 

100.00 


LII 

61.81 

24.45 

— 

— 

8.04 

0.34 

0.59 

6.19 

— 

101.42 


Theory 

61.61 

23.81 

— 

— 

5.88 

— 

2.19 

6.51 

_ 

100.00 


CXXXIV 

61.12 

23.90 

— 

— 

5.80 

— 

2.58 

6.78 

— 

100.18 

> 

Theory 

61.09 

23.60 

_ 

— 

5.83 

— 

2.20 

6.46 

0.82 

100.00 


cm 

60.90 

24.32 

— 

— 

5.78 

— 

1.87 

6.51 

0.62 

100.00 


Theory 

61.10 

23.60 

— 

— 

5.83 

— 

2.18 

6.46 

0.83 

100.00 


LXXXIII 

60.90 

24.32 

— 

— 

5.78 

— 

1.87 

6.51 

0.62 

100.00 

3 

Theory 

61.88 

23.91 

— 

— 

6.56 

— 

1.11 

6.54 

_ 

100.00 


LIV 

62.65 

24.19 

— 

— 

6.28 

— 

1.24 

6.48 

— 

100.84 

1 

Theory 

61.50 

23.77 

— 

2.52 

2.60 

— 

1.09 

7.22 

1.30 

100.00 


XC 

61.80 

25.11 

— 

2.50 

12.38 

— 

0.97 

7.18 

1.60 

161,64 

r 

Theory 

61.60 

23.80 

— 

— 

5.23 

— 

1.10 

7.22 

1.05 

100.00 


XXXVI 

61.68 

23.95 

— 

— 

5.35 

— 

1.09 

6.99 

1.05 

100.27 

Xt'Jtk 

Theory 

61.57 

23.79 

— 

— 

6.22 

— 

2.19 

7.23 

— 

100.00 


cxxvin 

61.88 

24.18 

— 

— 

4.79 

— 

2.50 

6.95 

— 

100.30 


Theory 

62.68 

24.32 

_ 

_ 

6.31 


_ 

7.36 

0.43 

100.00 


xxxvn 

63.05 

23.61 

— 

— 

5.28 

— 

— 

7.82 

0.24 

100.00 

SUL 

Theory 

61.84 

23.89 

— 

— 

6.91 

— 

1.10 

7.26 

— 

100.00 


XLI 

62.84 

1 23.53 

— 

— 

6.50 

— 

1.15 

7.65 

— 

100.67 

bozi 

Theory 

61.84 

23.89 

— 

— 

5.91 

— 

1.10 

7.26 

— 

100.00 


LXIV 

62.40 

23.60 

— 

— 

5.62 

— 

1.66 

7.04 

— 

100.40 

01DL 

Theory 

62.05 

23.98 

— 

— 

3.96 

0.94 

— 

8.02 

1.06 

100.00 


cxLin 

62.00 

24.40 

— 

— 

3.60 

0.70 

— 

8.07 

1.00 

1 99.67 
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5 MO - 5 AljOa • 22 SiOj 

5 MO = 2.75 NajO • 1.5 CaO-0.5K3O-0.25HjO 

30 

5 MO • 5 RgOa • 22 SiOg 

5 M0 = 2.75Na30-1.5 CaO-0.5 H3O-0.25 KjO 

31 

5M0-5A1203-22 SiOg 
rlH^O 

5 MO =2.75 NajO-1.5 CaO-0.6HjO-0.26 MgO 

32 

5M0-5Al203-22Si02 

■IH2O 

5 MO=2.75 NajO-1.5 CaO-0.6 FeO-0.25 KjO 

33 

5 MO *5^203 *22 8102 
• 1 H2O 

6 MO = 2.75 NajO -1.75 CaO ■ 0.25 MgO 
- 0.25 KjO 

34 

5M0-5Alj03-22Si02 

6 MO=2.76 NajO -1.76 CaO - 0.25 FeO 
- 0.26 KjO 

35 

5MO-5 Al303-22Si02 
•IH3O 

6 MO = 2.75 NajO - 2 CaO - 0.25 KjO 

36 

5 MO-5^203 *22 8102 

tt tt tt tt 

37 

ft t* ft 

tt tt tt tt 

38 

>f yf >9 

5M0 = 2.75Na20*2.25 CaO 

39 

ft t* ft 

5 MO=3 NajO - 0.5 CaO - 1.6 KjO 

40 

ft tt ft 

6 MO = 3 NajO - 2.76 CaO - 0.25 K,0 

41 

ft tt ft 

tt tt tt tt 

42 

ft 11 >» 

5M0 = 3Na20 *2CaO 

43 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt 

44 

tt ft tt 

5 MO = 3.25 NajO -1.25 CaO • 0.5 MgO 

45 

tt ft ft 

6 MO = 3.25 NajO - 1.75 CaO 

46 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt 

47 

6M0*6R203*22 SiOa 
• IHgO 

6 MO = 2 Na20*2.25 CaO*l MgO*0.75 K/) 

5 R208=-4.5 AI2O8 • 0.5 FXOa 

48 

6M0*5Al208*22 SiOj 

6 MO = 2.25 Na20*3 CaO*0.5 MgO-0.25 K^O 

49 

6M0*6B208*22 SiOa 
• IH2O 

6 MO=2.5 Na20 • 1.5 CaO • 1 K2O • 0.5 MgO 
* 0.5 HsO ; 5 R208=:4.75 • 0.25 

50 

6M0*5Ala08*22 8102 
•2H2O 

6 MO = 2.5 Na20 • 2.25 CaO*l MgO*0.25 K^O 


I Source 

Oligoclaaoj Monnoir, 

I Canada 

„ j Cragio 

„ i ChoHtor, 

1 Mma, 

,, Kyffhausor 

,, Moland, 

\ Arondal 

,, i Aren, dal 


j lihictinich 

! 

FradrikM" 

viini 

Alatwi 
j DitnS 
Tvedtwtrarid 
Orenburg 
Perlenhardt 
Itterby 


J«tr®KjfirK!- 

atadb.Bamld 

Cragie 

Sukliir 

Jamaica- 
Mti. Can. 

Santoriri© 

Buxburn 

0®b»I 

DucIiimi 










i 


THE 


Source 

Analyst 


SiOj 

AhOz 

1 I’6208 

^rxnoir, 

C^anada. 

Hoffmann 

Theory 

CXLIV 

61.29 

62.05 

23.68 

22.60 

— 

Cj?agie 

Heddle 

Theory 

Lxxr 

61.93 

61.58 

22.73 

22.00 

z 

©Qter, 

Mass. 

fflhauser 

Jackson 

Strong 

Theory 

CXLIII 

Theory 

XII 

62.05 

62.03 

61.11 

60.94 

23.98 

24.40 

23.61 

24.22 

— 

lo-nd, 

^i*endal 

Dirvell 

Theory 

LXXXIII 

61.39 

61.84 

23.72 

24.77 

— 


yy 

Theory 

LXXVII 

62.68 

63.53 

24.22 

24.05 

— 


KOnig 

Theory 

CXIV 

61.28 

60.69 

23.68 

24.24 

0.71 

Loonich 

Haughton 

Theory 

LXXV 

61.81 

61.88 

23.87 

24.80 

— 

<3.riks- 

varn 

Pisani 

Theory 

LXXXVII 

61.81 

62.25 

23.87 

24.80 

0.25 

-lausi 

Siemiradzki 

Theory 

CXXIV 

62.08 

61.58 

23.98 

25.30 

z 

^itr6 

Fellner 

Theory 

XXXV 

59.43 

60.28 

22.97 

22.40 

— 

©strand 

Scheerer 

Theory 

LXXXVI 

61.75 

61.30 

23.86 

23.77 

0.36 

Tilburg 

G. V. Bath 

Theory 

CXVII 

61.75 

60.34 

23.86 

24.39 

0.18 

3zihardt 

yy 

Theory 

XV 

62.04 

62.18 

23.96 

23.52 

— 

arby 

Jannetaz 

Theory 

XCV 

62.04 

63.19 

23.96 

23.52 

— 


Berzelius 

Theory 

XCIII 

62.23 

61.55 

24.04 

23.80 

_ 

►Kjorre- 

-Bamle 

G. V. Bath 

Theory 

LXXXIX 

61.98 

61.91 

23.95 

23.68 

— 

ie 

■uider 

1 Haughton 

Theory 

LXXII 

61.98 

62.00 

23.95 

23.20 

— 

stica- 

Can. 

Hunt 

Theory 

CXLVII 

59.26 

58.60 

20.16 

21.10 

3.59 

2.88 

orine 

Fouqud 

Theory 

LI 

60.52 

59.70 

23.39 

23.20 

0.40 

bum 

V 

Heddle 

Theory 

LXIX 

59.34 

59.53 

21.78 

21.05 

1.80 

1.81 

1 

zchan 

Belesse 

Theory 

CXLVIII 

59.71 

58.92 

23.07 

22.49 

0.76 
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I PeO I CaO MgO KjO Na,0 E,0 | Total 

— 3.90 — 2.18 7.91 1.04 100.00 

— 3.96 — 1.80 7.95 0.80 99.91 

— 3.94 — 1.10 8.00 0.42 100.00 

— 4.19 — 1.52 8.27 0.54 99.66 

— 3.95 0.94 — 8.02 1.06 100.00 

— 3.50 0.70 — 8.07 1.00 99.67 

1.66 3.89 — 1.09 7.80 0.84 100.00 

1.66 3.94 — 0.95 7.65 0.79 100.15 

— 4.56 0.46 1.09 7.93 0.85 100.00 

— 4.20 0.30 0.88 8.14 0.50 100.63 

— 2.66 — 2.33 7.36 0.85 100.00 

— 2.60 — 1.86 8.02 0.90 100.96 

— 5.19 — 1.09 7.91 0.85 100.00 

— 4.63 — 1.28 7.75 0.85 100.15 

— 5.24 — 1.10 7.98 — 100.00 

— 4.93 — 0.98 8.12 — 100.71 

— 5.24 — 1.10 7.98 — 100.00 

— 4.90 — 0.80 7.80 0.20 101.00 

— 5.92 — — 8.02 — 100.00 

— 6.08 — — 8.14 — 101.10 

— 1.96 — 6.35 8.37 1.62 100.00 

— 1.17 0.09 6.37 8.44 1.61 100.36 

— 4.58 — 1.10 8.71 — 100.00 

— 4.78 — 1.29 8.50 — 100.00 

— 4.58 — 1.10 8.71 — 100.00 

— 5.56 — 0.73 8.44 0.33 99.97 

_ 5.26 — — 8.74 — 100.00 

_ 5.33 — — 8.97 — 100.00 

— 5.26 — — 8.74 — 100.00 

_ 4.81 _ — 9.01 — 100.53 

— 3.29 0.94 — 9.60 — 100.00 

— 3.18 0.80 0.38 9.67 — 99.38 

_ 4.61 — — 9.46 — 100.00 

_ 4.45 — — 9.64 — 100.00 

_ 4.61 — — 9.46 — 100.00 

— 4.71 — — 9.20 — 100.00 

— 6.66 1.80 3.16 5.67 0.80 100.00 

— 5.40 1.84 3.08 6.61 0.80 99.21 

— 7.71 0.92 1.07 6.39 — 100.00 

— 7.90 1.00 0.80 6.60 — 99.60 

— 3.77 0.90 4.23 6.97 1.21 100.00 

— 3.63 0.88 4.73 7.23 1.88 100.74 

— 6.70 1.81 1.06 7.01 1.64 100.00 

O.eOMnO 6.53 1.87 0.93 6.93 11.64 99.60 
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B. Felspars of the type 
Si • R • • Sl • R • s'! = 5 RjOj • 24 SiOj 






Source 

51 

4M0'6Al203-24Si02 

•IHjsO 

4 MO=2.25 NajO • 0.6 CaO • 0.75 K^O 
•0.6MgO 

Oligoclase 

Lessines 

62 

4MO-5RjO,-24SiOj 

4 MO=2.75 NajO • 0.76 CaO • 0.5 K^O 

99 

Old Meldrum 

63 

5M0-5Al203-24Si0j 

6M0=2.25Na30 2.6CaO• 0.26KjO 


Furth 

54 

>> » 

6 MO=2.5 NajO • 1 CaO • 1 K^O • 0.5 MgO 


Hartenberg 

66 

>> yf yy 

6 MO=2.6 NajO • 1.5 CaO • 0.76 HjO 
•O.26K3O 


Visembacli 

66 

yy yy yy 

5 MO = 2.5 NajO • 1.6 CaO • 1 KjO 


Pierrepont, 

N.S. 

67 

yy yy yy 

5 MO=2.75 Na,O-0.76 CaO-1 K,0-0.6 MgO 
6 B,03=4.6 A1,0, • 0.6 FejO, 


Ajatskaja 

68 

5M0-5R203 24Si08 

6 MO = 2.75 NajO -1.5 CaO • 0.5 H2O 
•0.25K:20 


Coyle, 

Aberdeen 

69 

5M0*5Al208-24 SiOa 

5 MO=3 NajO • 0.76 CaO*l K2O-0.25 MgO 


Pico de 
Teneriffe 

60 

yy yy 

yy yy yy yy yy 


yy 

61 

6M0-6Al,0,-24Si0s 

■IHjO 

6 MO=3 HajO • 1 CaO • 0.6 K,0 • 0.5 HjO 


Badenweiler 

62 

6MO-6Al,Oj.24SiOj 

6 MO=3 NajO • 1.6 CaO ■ 0.6 KjO 


Wittichen 

63 

yy yy yy 

yy yy yy yy 


Gaggenan 

64 

yy yy yi 

5MO=3.25NaaO • 1 MgO • 0.76 KjO 


LaacberSee 

65 

yy yy yy 

5 M0=3.25Na20 1.26 CaO • 0.25 MgO 
•0.25KaO 


Coromandel 

66 

5M0-5Al203'24Si0a 

5 MO=3.26 Na^O • 1.5 CaO • 0.25 K^O 


Veltlin 

67 

yy yy yy 

yy yy yy yy 


Niedermendig 

68 

yy yy yy 

yy yy yy ty 


Itl^rby 

69 

yy yy yy 

yy yy yy yy 


(Granite) 

70 

yy yy y: 

yy yy yy yy 


Lairg 

71 

6M0*6Al20a-24Si02 

5 MO=3.5 NajO • 0.6 CaO • 0.76 K^O 
•0.25 MgO 


Pico de 
Teneriffe 

72 

yy yy yy 

5 MO=3.6 NajO • 0.75 CaO • 0.5 K^O 
•0.25 MgO 


Arendal 

73 

yy yy :y 

6 MO=3.6 NajO • 0.76 CaO • 0.76 K^O 


Boden 

74 

1 

yy yy •» 

1 

6 MO=3.5 Na20 • 1.26 CaO • 0.26 KjO 


Danbxiry, 

Coxm. 
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or the general formula 
m MO • 5 R 2 O 3 • 24 SiOg • n H^O. 


Analyst 


SlOa 

AlaOa 

FcaOs 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Delesse 

Theory 

64.66 

22.91 

_ 

_ 

1.28 

0.90 

3.17 

6.27 

0.81 

100.00 


LXI 

63.70 

22.64 

0.53 

— 

1.44 

1.20 

2.81 

6.15 

1.22 

99.69 

Heddle 

Theory 

64.75 

21.78 

1.80 

— 

1.89 

— 

2.11 

7.67 

_ 

100.00 


LXVIII 

64.67 

22.18 

1.44 

— 

1.89 

0.02 

1.54 

7.64 

0.15 

99.63 

V. Giimbel 

Theory 

63.92 

22.64 

— 

— 

6.21 

— 

1.04 

6.19 

_ 

100.00 


XXXI 

64.40 

23.07 

— 

0.27 

6.61 

— 

0.96 

5.85 

— 

100,16 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

63.30 

22.42 

— 

_ 

2.46 

0.88 

4.13 

6.81 

_ 

100.00 


XIV 

63.50 

21.81 

0.66 

— 

2.32 

0.95 

3.65 

6.84 

— 

99.81 

Delesse 

Theory 

64.69 

22.91 

— 

— 

3.77 

— 

1.06 

6.96 

0.61 

100.00 


XXIII 

63.88 

22.27 

— 

— 

3.45 

— 

1.21 

6.66 

0.70 

98.68 

Penfield and 

Theory 

63.08 

22.34 

— 

_ 

3.68 

— 

4.12 

6.78 

_ 

100.00 

Sperry 

CXL 

63.76 

22.67 

0.41 

— 

3.05 

— 

3.60 

6.89 

0.40 

100.78 

Francis 

Theory 

62.46 

19.92 

3.48 

— 

1.82 

0.87 

4.07 

7.39 

_ 

100.00 


CXI 

61.06 

19.68 

4.11 

— 

2.16 

1.05 

3.91 

7.55 

— 

99.52 

Heddle 

Theory 

63.95 

21.64 

1.78 

_ 

3.73 

— 

1.04 

7.57 

0.39 

100.00 


LXVII 

63.54 

21.45 

1.86 

— 

3.88 

0.23 

1.07 

7.64 

0.44 

100.11 

Delesse 

Theory 

63.11 

22.35 

_ 

_ 

1.84 

0.44 

4.11 

8.15 

_ 

100.00 


CXLIX 

62.97 

22.29 

— 

— 

2.06 

0.54 

3.69 

8.45 

— 

100.00 


Theory 

63.11 

22.36 

_ 

_ 

1.84 

0.44 

4.11 

8.15 

_ 

100.00 


CL 

62.54 

22.49 

— 

— 

2.18 

0.41 

4.54 

7.84 

— 

100.00 

Wollemann 

Theory 

63.56 

22.51 


_ 

2.47 


2.07 

8.21 

1.19 

100.00 


XXIV 

63.22 

22.96 

— 

— 

2.50 

— 

1.93 

8.12 

1.36 

100.36 

Hebenstreit 

Theory 

63.52 

22.50 

_ 

_ 

3.71 

— 

2.07 

8.20 

_ ' 

100.00 


XXV 

62.90 

22.23 

— 

j — 

4.45 

— 

2.09 

8.48 

— : 

100.15 

Seneca 

Theory 

63.52 

22.50 

_ 

_ 

3.71 

— 

2.07 

8.20 

_ 

100.00 


XXVIII 

63.63 

22.52 

— 

— 

3.85 

0.44 

2.29 

8.39 

— 

100.12 

Fouqu^ 

Theory 

63.66 

22.55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.77 

3.11 

8.91 

_ 

100.00 


XIX 

63.50 

22.10 

— 

— 

0.30 

1.80 

3.40 

8.90 

— 

100.00 

Pisani 

Theory 

63.86 

22.63 

_ 

_ 

3.10 

0.44 

1.04 

8.93 

— 

100.00 


CXXI 

64.00 

23.60 

— 

— 

2.72 

0.60 

0.77 

9.00 

0.16 

100.75 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

63.74 

22.58 

_ 

_ 

3.72 

— 

1.04 

8.92 

— 

100.00 


XLVI 

64.58 

23.08 

— 

— 

3.49 

— 

0.62 

8.98 

— 

100.75 

9f 

Theory 

63.74 

22.58 

i 

_ 

3.72 

— 

1.04 

8.92 

— 

100.00 


XVII 

63.06 

23.27 

_ 

— 

4.16 

— 

0.62 

8.93 

— 

100.04 

Lemtferg 

Theory 

63.74 

22.58 

_ 

_ 

3.72 

— 

1.04 

8.92 

— 

100.00 


XCIX 

63.38 

22.98 

— 

— 

3.62 

— 

0.56 

9.10 

0.37 

lOO.OO 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

63.74 

22.58 

_ 

_ 

3.72 

— 

1.04 

8.92 

— 

100.00 


CXIII 

63.83 

22.58 

— 

— 

3.42 

— 

1.02 

8.86 

— 

100.16 

Heddle 

Theory 

63.74 

22.58 

_ 

_ 

3.72 

_ 

1.04 

8.92 

— 

100.00 


LXXIII 

62.81 

22.92 

0.16 

— 

4.25 

0.08 

0.84 

8.53 

0.29 

99.88 

Delesse 

Theory 

63.28 

22.43 

_ 

_ 

1.23 

0.44 

3.00 

9.64 

— 

100.00 


CLI 

63.81 

21.98 

— 

— 

1.10 

0,66 

2.99 

9.46 

— 

100.00 

Hagen 

Theory 

63.56 

22.51 

_ 

_ 

1.85 

0.44 

2.07 

9.57 

— 

loo.od 


LXXVI 

63.51 

23.09 

— 

— 

2.44 

0.77 

2.19 

9.37 

— 

101,37 

Kemdt 

Theory 

63.17 

22.38 

_ 

_ 

1.84 

— 

3.09 

9.52 

— 

100.00 


IV 

61.66 

22.66 

0.35 

0.40MnO 

2.02 

0.10 

3.08 

9.43 

— 

100.00 

Smith and 

Theory 

63.71 

22.56 

_ 

_ 

3.09 

_ 

1.04 

9.60 

— 

100.00 

Brush 

OXLI 

63.76 

22.56 

— 

— 

3.09 

— 

0.66 

9.72 

0.26 

99.94 


2 B 
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Source 

75 

5M;0-5Alj0^-24Si02 

5 MO = 3.5 NaaO • 1.25 CaO 0.25 KjO 

Oligoclase 

Telemarken 

76 

5MO -5 AljOs-248108 
• IHaO 

5M0=3.5Na20-1.5Ca0 

” 

Smin 

77 

6M0-5Al803-24Si0j 

6 MO=4 NajO • 0.75 CaO ■ 0.25 KaO 

yy 

Turin 

78 

6M0-5Al203-24Si08 

6 MO = 2.75 NajO • 2.25 CaO • 0.5 FeO 
• 0.25 MgO-0.25 KjO 

yy 

Kyffhauser 

79 

» >> ff 

6 MO=3.25 NajO • 2.75 CaO 

- 

Alagnon 

80 

if jy yy 

6M0=4Na30-2Ca0 

99 

Pargas 


C. Felspars of the type 
Si • ]R • Si • Si ■ iS. ■ Si = 6 RjjOa - 20 SiOj 






Source 

81 

5MO-6Al.O,-20 SiOj 
•IHa'O 

5 MO = 1.75 Na30-2.75 CaO • 0.25 MgO 
• 0.25 HjO 

Andesine 

St. Raphael in 
Esterelgebirge 
bei Tr^jus 

82 

5MO-6Al2O3-20SiO2 

•4H2O 

5 MO =2 NajO • 2.75 CaO • 0.25 K3O 


Dubniok 

83 

5MO*6Al2O8*20 SiOa 

5MO=2NajO-3CaO 

99 

Adanaelle- 

Gebirge 

84 

5MO-6E2O3-20SiO3 

5 MO = 2.25 Na30-2.5 CaO-0.25 MgO 

6 Ej03=5.5 AI 3O3 ■ 0.5 FejO, 

yy 

Descaberado 

Chico 

85 

6MO*6Al2O3-20SiO2 

•IH2O 

6 MO=4.75 CaO • 1.26 FeO 

Labradorite 

Silicite, Antrim 

86 

6MO-6A12O3-20 SiOs 
•3H2O 

6 MO=1.25 NajO-3.26 CaO-0.75 K3O 
•0.5 MgO-0.26 HjO 

99 

Lakonien 

87 

6 MO *611208*208102 

6 MO=1.25 NajO - 4 CaO - 0.5 MgO 
-0.25 KjO; 6 Bfi,=5.5 AlfifOj FejOs 

yy 

Nicolosi 

88 

yy yy yy 

6 MO=1.25 NajO - 4.25 CaO • 0.6 HjO 

6 R30a=5.76 AljO, • 0.26 FejOj 

yy 

Kiew 

89 

6MO*6Al2O3*20SiO2 

6 MO=1.26 NajO - 4.25 CaO - 0.5 Kfi 

Andesine 

Tunguragua 

90 

6 MO *611208*208102 

6 MO=1.26 NajO - 4.6 CaO - 0.26 MgO 

6 RjO,=6.75 AljO, - 0.26 FejOg 

Labradorite 

Lhama 

91 

6MO*6Al2O8*20SiO2 

•2H2O 

6 MO=1.6 NajO - 3.6 CaO ■ 0.76 FeO 
-O.25K3O 

Andesine 

E^osk b. Erlau 

92 

6MO*6Al2O3“20 SiOz 

6 MO=1.6 NaaO - 4.6 CaO 

yy 

Muretto Pass 

93 

6MO*6Al2O8*20 8iO2 
•2H2O 

6 MO = 1.75 Na,0 • 3 CaO - 0.75 KjO 
- 0.26 If^O-0.26 HjO 

yy 

Odenwald 

94 

6MO*6Al2O8*20SiO2 

•3H2O 

6 MO = 1.75 NajO - 3.25 CaO • 0.76 H,0 
-0.26KjO 

** 

Oberstein 

95 

6 MO *61^208*208102 

6MO=1.75NajO - 3.5 CaO - 0.6 HjO 
-0.25 KjO; 6 RjOs=5.76AljO3-0.26 Fe,0, 

yy 

ChlteauRicher, 

Canada 

96 

6MO*6Al2O3*20 SiOa 

6M0=1.75Na30 - 4 CaO • 0.26 KjO 

yy 

Le Prese 

97 

1 

yy yy yy j 

yy yy yy yy 

yy 

Hohe Wald, 
Odenwald 
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Analyst 


SiOa 

1 AlaOa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

1 CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

1 NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Pisani 

Theory 

63.71 

22.56 

— 

— 

I 3.09 

— 

1.04 

9.60 

— 

100.00 


LXXXVIII 

65.30 

23.00 

— 

— 

2.42 

— 

0.70 

9.65 

0.20 

101.27 

C. V. Hauer 

Theory 

63.46 

22.49 

— 

— 

3.70 

— 

— 

9.56 

0.79 

100.00 


XXXIII 

63.16 

23.16 


— 

3.00 

— 

0.17 

9.72 

0.79 

100.00 

Rocholl 

Theory 

63.62 

22.53 

— 

— 

1.85 

— 

1.04 

10.96 

— 

100.00 


XLVII 

62.52 

22.40 

_ 

— 

2.29 


1.19 

10.78 

— 

99.18 

Streng 

Theory 

60.76 

21.52 

— 

— 

6.32 

0.42 

0.99 

7.19 

2.28 

100.00 

XI 

60.01 

21.66 


— 

5.15 

0.68 

1.37 

7.06 

2.59 

100.08 

Pouqu6 

Theory 

62.46 

22.12 


— 

6.68 

— 

— 

8.74 

— 

100.00 

LIX 

62.40 

22.80 

— 

— 

7.00 

— 

0.50 

8.40 

— 

101.10 

BonsdorH 

Theory 

62.34 

22.08 

— 

— 

4.84 

— 

— 

10.74 

— 

100.00 


Cl 

i 62.03 

21.34 

1.00 

— 

4.86 

— 

— 

10.77 

— 

100.00 


or the general formula 
m MO • 6 EaOs • 20 SiOj • n HjO. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

PeO 

CaO 

Meo 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Deville 

Theory 

56.96 

29.04 

_ 

_ 

7.31 

0.47 

— 

5.15 

1.07 

100.00 


LVII 

57.01 

28.05 

— 

— 

7.53 

0.39 

0.12 

5.47 

1.43 

100.00 

K. V. Hauer 

Theory 

54.91 

28.00 

. 

_ 

7.05 

_ 

1.08 

5.67 

_ 

100.00 


XXXVII 

55.61 

28.64 

— 

— 

7.00 

— 

1.55 

6.69 

— 

101.63 

Val. San 

Theory 

57.04 

29.09 

— 

— 

7.98 

— 

— 

6.89 

— 

100.00 

Valentino 

XLIX 

56.79 

28.48 

— 

— 

8.56 

— 

0.34 

6.10 

0.24 

100.61 

Domeyko 

Theory 

66.33 

26.33 

3.75 

— 

6.57 

0.47 

— 

6.65 

— 

100.00 


XCII 

65.30 

26.60 

4.30 

— 

6.20 

0.60 

— 

6.70 

— 

99.60 

Thomson 

Theory 

54.90 

28.00 

— 

4.12 

12.17 

— 

— 

— 

0.81 

100.00 


LXXVI 

54.80 

28.40 

— 

4.00 

12.40 

— 

— 

— 

0.60 

100.20 

Delesse 

Theory 

54.04 

27.56 

_ 

— 

8.19 

0.90 

3.18 

3.49 

2.64 

100.00 


CXXI 

53.20 

27.31 

1.03 

— 

8.02 

1.01 

3.40 

3.62 

2.51 

100.00 

S. V. Walters- 

Theory 

54.90 

25.66 

3.66 

— 

10.25 

0.91 

1.08 

3.54 

— 

100.00 

hausen 

LXXI 

65.83 

25.31 

3.63 

— 

10.49 

[0.74 

0.83 

3.62 

— 

100.35 

Segeth 

Theory 

65.79 

27.27 

1.86 

— 

11.07 


— 

3.60 

0.41 

100.00 


CXVIII 

55.49 

26.83 

1.60 

— 

10.93 

0.15 

0.36 

3.96 

0.61 

99.83 

Siemiradzki 

Theory 

55.19 

28.14 

— 

— 

10.95 

— 

2.16 

3.66 

— 

100.00 


CHI 

54.89 

28.97 

— 

— 

10.28 

— 

1.72 

3.61 

— 

99.47 

Koto 

Theory 

65.41 

27.07 

1.85 

— 

11.63 

0.46 

— 

3.68 

— 

100.00 


CXXVIII 

55.97 

27.60 

1.68 

— 

11.88 

0.66 

0.08 

3.83 

— 

101.70 

K. V. Hauer 

Theory 

54.19 

27.63 

— 

2.43 

8.85 

— 

1.06 

4.20 

1.64 

100.00 


XXXVI 

53.99 

26.78 

— 

2.22 

9.09 

0.30 

0.82 

4.21 

1.90 

99.31 

Mattirolo 

Theory 

65.63 

28.37 

— 

— 

11.68 

— 


4.32 

— 

100.00 


LII 

55.53 

28.38 

— 

— 

11.72 

— 

— 

4.13 

0.24 

100.00 

Behr 

Theory 

54.32 

27.70 

_ 

— 

7.60 

0.46 

3.19 

4.91 

1.83 

100.00 


XIX 

64.70 

27.49 

0.55 

— 

7.64 

0.42 

2.76 

4.64 

1.65 

99.86 

Delesse 

Theory 

54.71 

27.90 

— 

— 

8.30 

: — 

1.07 

4.94 

3.08 

160.00 


XI 

63.89 

27.66 

0.97 

— 

8.28 

— 

1.28 

4.92 

3.00 

100.00 

Hunt 

Theory 

65.47 

27.11 

1.85 

— 

9.06 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

0.42 

100.00 


CXXII 

65.80 

26.90 

1.53 

— 

9.01 

0.27 

0.86 

4.77 

0.45 

99.59 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

65.36 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

6.00 

— 

100.00 


LI 

65.16 

29.15 

— 

— 

9.90 

— 

0.80 

5.23 

— 

100.23 

Swiatkowski 

Theory 

65.36 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

6.00 

— 

100.00 


XVIII 

55.24 

29.02 

— 

— 

9.91 

0.19 

1.31 

5.13 

— 

100.80 
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Source 

98 

6 MO- 6 Al 2 O 3 * 20 SiO 2 

6 MO = 1.75 NajO • 4 CaO • 0.25 Kfi 

Labradorite 

Labrador 

99 

jj yy yy 

tt 

y> 

33 

100 

ft tt ft 

tt tt tt tt 

tt 

Campsie 

101 

ft tf ft 

rt tt tt tt 

y> 

Schriesheim 

102 

tt tt rt 

6 M0 = 1.76]Sra20 • 4 CaO • 0-25 H^O 

- 

Suligata 

103 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt t> 


Nagyag 

104 

tt tt tt 

13 tt tt tt 

” 

Piatra 

Poienitia 

106 

tt tt tJ 

tt tt tt tt 


Palma 

106 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt tt 

tt 

Rotnndo 

107 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt tt 

tt 

Kisbdnya 

108 

tt tt tt 

6 MO=1.76 Na^O ' 4.25 CaO 

Andesine 

Pomasque 

109 

tt tt tt 

6 M0=2 NajO • 3.75 CaO • 0.25 KjO 


Langlangcbi 

110 

6 MO* 6 R 203-20 SiOa 

6 M0=2 NagO • 3.75 CaO • 0.25 MgO 

6 R203=5.26 AI 2 O 3 • 0.75 Fe^Og 

Labradorite 

Baumholder 

111 

7MO*6Al2O8*20 SiOa 

7 MO=0.5 Na^O * 3.75 CaO • 1.75 K^O 
• 0.75 HaO* 0.25 MgO 

>> 

Labrador 

112 

7MO*6B2O8*20SiO2 

7 M0 = 1.51sra20*3.75Ca0*l MgO* 0 . 5 H 20 
0.25 MnO ;6 R 203 = 5.75 Al2O8*0.25 Fe 203 

y: 

ValdelBove 

113 

7M0* 6 R 2 O 3 *20 8102 
• 1 H 2 O 

7 M0 = 1.51sra20*4 CaO*l MgO O.25 MnO 
•O. 25 H 2 O; 6R2O3 = 6.75Al2O8*O.26F02O3 

yy 

Etna 

114 

7 MO • 6 RaOj * 20 SiO^ 
•IHaO 

7 M0=1.5 NagO - 4.75 CaO • 0.25 MgO 
• 0.25 KgO* 0.25 HaO 

1 

yy 

Mascali 

115 

7 MO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 20 SiOa 
•IHaO 

7 MO = 1.5 * 4.75 CaO - 0.5 MgO 

•0.25KaO 

yy 

Montarville 

116 

7 MO • 6 AlaOa • 20 SiOg 
• 2 H 2 O 

7 M 0 = 1 . 75 ]Sra 20 • 3 CaO • 0.75 HjO 
• 0.75 FeO • 0.5 MgO • 0.25 K 2 O 

Andesine 

Ilfeld 

117 

7MO-6A12O3-20 SiOa 

7 M0=1.76 FTaaO • 4.5 CaO • 0.5 FeO 
•O. 25 K 2 O 

Labradorite 

Labrador 

118 

yy ff 

7 MO=2 NaaO • 4.25 CaO • 0.5 Hfi 
•O. 25 K 2 O 

tt 

Monte Amiata 

119 

yy yy » 

7M0=2Na20*5Ca0 


Geschiebe bei 
Berlin 

120 

7MO-6AljO8-20SiOs 

•IHjO 

7 MO=2.26 NaaO • 3.75 CaO • 0.5 
•O. 5 K 2 O 

Andesine 

Illowa 

121 

7MO-6AljOs-20 SiOj 

7 MO = 2.25 NaaO • 3.75 CaO • 0.75 H.O 
•O. 25 K 2 O 


Rawdon 

122 

8MO-6EjO,-20SiOj 

8 MO=2.75 NaaO * 5.25 CaO 

33 

Los 

Pesca dores 
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Analyst 


SiOa 

AlaO, 


FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Tschermak 

■ Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

_ 

_ 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


CLII 

56.00 

27.60 

0.70 

— 

10.10 

0.10 

0.40 

5.00 

— 

99.80 

Klemeat 

Theory 

65.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


CLIII 

56.10 

27.33 

1.38 

— 

10.33 

— 

0.36 

5.17 

— 

100.75 

Lehunt 

Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


LXXXIX 

54.67 

27.89 

0.31 

O.lSMnO 

10.60 

— 

0.49 

5.05 

— 

99.19 


Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


XXIX 

55.24 

29.02 

— 

— 

9.91 

0.19 

1.31 

5.13 

— 

100.80 

Delter 

Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


XLI 

55.22 

28.93 

— 

— 

9.95 

— 

0.28 

5.01 

— 

99.39 


Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


XLIII 

54.76 

29.09 

— 

— 

10.10 

— 

0.62 

5.00 

— 

^ 99.67 


Theory 

55.36 

28.23 

_ 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

6.01 

— 

! 100.00 


XLII 

55.95 

28.41 

— 

— 

9.85 

— 

0.43 

5.05 

— 

99.67 

G. V. Bath 

Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


CLXXI 

55.64 

28.89 

— 

1 — 

10.92 

— 

0.71 

5.09 

— 

101.25 

Delter 

Theory 

55.35 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


XLIV 

55.93 

28.16 

— 

— 

9.84 

— 

0.69 

5.27 

— 

99.88 

Delesse 

Theory 

55.36 

28.23 

— 

— 

10.33 

— 

1.08 

5.01 

— 

100.00 


XLVIII 

66.05 

28.11 

— 

— 

10.10 

— 

0.99 

4.65 

— 

99.90 

G. V. Bath 

Theory 

55.60 

28.36 

— 

— 

11.03 

— 

— 

5.02 

— 

100.00 


CV 

55.86 

28.10 

— 

— 

10.96 

— 

— 

5.09 

— 

100.00 


Theory 

55.31 

28.21 

— 

— 

9.68 

— 

1.08 

6.72 

— 

100.00 


XCVII 

55.64 

28.19 

1.02 

— 

9.79 

0.19 

2.63 

5.48 

— 

100.44 

E. E. Schmid 

Theory 

54.56 

24.35 

6.46 

— 

9.56 

0.44 

— 

6.64 

— 

100.00 


XXI 

53.41 

24.88 

4.89 

_ 

9.42 

0.44 

— 

6.62 

— 

98.66 

S. V. Walters- 

Theory 

63.55 

27.31 

— 

— 

9.37 

0.45 

7.34 

1.38 

0.60 

100.00 

hausen 

CLI 

53.75 

27.06 

0.99 

— 

9.58 

0.47 

7.63 

1.25 

0.62 

101.26 

Abich 

Theory 

54.63 

26.71 

1.82 

0.81 MnO 

9.56 

1.82 

— 

4.23 

0.42 

100.00 


LXVII 

53.48 

26.46 

1.60 

0.89 MnO 

9.47 

1.74 

0.22 

4.10 

0.42 

98.40 

Bicciardi 

Theory 

53.51 

26.15 

1.78 

0-79 MnO 

9.99 

1.78 

1.05 

4.15 

0.80 

100.00 


LXXII 

53.33 

26.13 

2.87 

0.59 MnO 

10.34 

1.64 

0.51 

3.97 

0.84 

100.22 

S. V. Walters- 

Theory 

53.19 

24.87 

3.55 

— 

11.79 

0.44 

1.04 

4.12 

1.00 

100.00 

hausen 

LXX 

63.56 

25.82 

3.41 

— 

11.68 

0.52 

0.68 

4.00 

0.96 

100.42 

Hunt 

Theory 

53.75 

27.42 

— 

— 

11.92 

0.89 

1.05 

4.16 

0.81 

100.00 


CXLV 

63.10 

26.80 

1.35 

— 

11.48 

0.72 

0.71 

4.24 

0.60 

99.00 

Streng 

Theory 

63.68 

27.38 

— 

2.42 

7.51 

0.89 

1.05 

4.85 

2.22 

100.00 


ni 

63.11 

27.27 

— 

2.63 

7.47 

0.91 

1.08 

6.09 

2.38 

99.84 

Januasch 

Theory 

63.76 

27.42 

— 

1.61 

11.29 

— 

1.06 

4.86 

— 

100.00 


ChY 

64.09 

27.82 

— 

1.50 

11.20 

0.06 

0.43 

4.76 

0.19 

100.04 

Williams 

Theory 

64.38 

27.74 

— 

— 

10.79 

— 

1.06 

5.62 

0.41 

100.00 


Lvin 

65.04 

28.09 

— 

— 

10.65 

— 

1.26 

6.61 

0.60 

101.15 

Bulk 

Theory 

54.15 

27.62 

— 

— 

12.64 

— 

— 

5.59 

— 

100.00 


vn 

54.66 

27.87 

— 

— 

12.01 

— 

— 

6.46 

— 

100.00 

K. V. Hauer 

Theory 

53.69 

27.37 

— 

— 

9.39 

— 

2,10 

6.24 

1.21 

100.00 


XL 

64.53 

27.37 

— 

— 

9.62 

— 

1.81 

6.98 

1.21 

100.52 

Hunt 

Theory 

64.58 

27.84 

— 

— 

9.55 

— 

1.07 

6.35 

0.61 

100.00 


CXXVI 

64.45 

28.06 

0.46 

— 

9.68 

— 

1.06 

6.26 

0.55 

100.49 

Domeyko 

Theory 

52.38 

26.60 

1.76 

— 

12.83 

— 

— 

7.44 

— 

100.00 


XCI 

60.50 

25.40 

2.10 

— 

12.25 

0.36 

— 

7.30 

0.04 

97.94 
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D. Felspars of the tjrpe 
Si • R • Si • • B • a = 6 RjOj • 22 SiO^ 






Source 

123 

4MO- 6 RsO,-22 8102 
• SHjO 

4M0=2.5Na20 • 0.5 CaO • 0.5 MgO 
•O. 5 K 2 O; 6B2O3=5.75Al2Oa-0.25Fe2O3 

Andesine 

Maims (Ar¬ 
dennes) 

124 

5MO-6Al203-22SiO2 

• 2 H 2 O 

5 MO = 2.75 NajO • 2.25 CaO 

ft 

Tilasinvuori 

125 

6MO-6Al203-22Si02 

6MO= 1.75Na20 • 3.26 CaO ■ 0.76 HjO 
• 0.26 MgO 

ft 

St. Raphael 
in Esterelgeb. 

126 

>> J> 

6MO = 2 NajO • 3.25 CaO • 0.6 HjO 
•O. 25 K 2 O 

ft 

Chateau 
Richer, Can. 

127 

»> ff }* 

6MO = 2 Na,0 • 3.25 CaO • 0.5 HjO 
■ • 0.25 KjO 

- 

Lachute 

128 

OMO-eAljOa 22Si02 
•IH^O 

6 MO = 2 NajO • 3.5 CaO • 0.5 KjO 

- 

St. Raphael 
in Esterelgeb. 

129 

6MO*6Al208-22 SiO^ 

6M0=2Na20 - 3.75 CaO • 0.25 KjO 

•• 

St. Joachim 

130 

9f »> ff 

6M0 = 2Na20-4080 

Labradorite 

Ojamo 

131 

1* ff 

6 MO = 2.25 Na^O • 3.5 CaO • 0.25 Kfi 

Andesine 

St. Raphael 
in Esterelgeb. 

132 

ff ff ff 

ft ft ff ff 

Labradorite 

Labrador 

133 

ff ff ff 

ft ft ff tr 

ft 

Krakatan 

134 

6MO*6Al208-22 SiO^ 
•IHgO 

ft ft ft ft 

Andesine 

Chateau 
Richer, Can. 

135 

6MO-6A120-22 SiOa 
•2HaO 

ff ft ft ft 

99 

Sanford, Me. 

136 

6MO-6A1208-22 SiOj 

6 MO = 2.25 Na^O -3.76 CaO 

99 

Tunguragua 

137 

ff ff ff 

6 MO = 2.5 Na20 • 3.26 CaO • 0.25 MgO 

99 

Nieder- 

mendig 

138 

ft ft ft 

6M0=2.5Na20-3.5Ca0 


Guaqua 

Pichincha 

139 

ft ft ff 

99 99 99 

99 

Trifail 

140 

' ft ft ft 

99 99 99 

Labradorite 

Ojamo 

141 

7MO*6Al808-22Si02 

•2HaO 

7 M0=1.75 Na^O • 4 CaO • 0.76 HgO 
•0.5K8O 

Andesine 

Gratlue 

142 

1 7MO-6Al808-22SiOa 
•IHgO 

7MO=1.76NaaO • 4.25 CaO • 0.75 HaO 
• 0.25 KaO 

Labradorite 

Monte 

Amiata 

143 

1 7MO-6Ala08*22Si02 

7 MO=1.75 Na^O • 5 CaO • 0.25 MgO 

ft 

Verespatek 

144 

99 99 99 

7 MO = 2 MaaO • 3 CaO-1 FeO-0.75 KaO 
• 0.25 MgO 

Andesine 

Luccivna, 
N. Tatra 

146 

. 7MO-6Ala08-22Si02 
• 5 H 2 O 

7 MO=2 Na^O-S CaO-1 FeOO.75 KaO 
•0.26 MgO 

ft 

- 

146 

> 9MO-6Ala08-22SiO2 
•3HaO 

9 MO=2 NaaO • 6.75 CaO • 0.25 MgO 

ff 

St. Raphael 
in Esterelgeb 
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or the general formula 
m MO • 6 R 2 O 3 • 22 SiOj • n H 2 O. 


Analyst | 

SiOa 

AI 2 O 3 

FbjOs 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K 2 O 

Na 20 

H 2 O 

Total 

Klemeat 

Theory 

58.65 

26.06 

1.78 

_ 

1.24 

0.89 

2.09 

6.89 

2.40 

100.00 


LXVIII 

59.78 

26.69 

2.05 

— 

1.35 

0.58 

1.69 

7.29 

2.25 

101.68 

Wilk 

Theory 

58.37 

27.06 

— 

— 

6.16 

_ 

— 

6.82 

1.59 

100.00 


LXXVIII 

58.39 

26.68 

— 

— 

5.63 

— 

— 

7.69 

1.61 

100.00 

Deville 

Theory 

58.78 

27.25 

— 

— 

8.10 

0.44 

— 

4.83 

0.60 

100.00 


LVI 

59.07 

26.67 

— 

— 

7.96 

0-58 

Trace 

4.95 

0.77 

100.00 

Hunt 

Theory 

58.13 

26.95 

— 

— 

8.02 

_ 

1.04 

5.46 

0.40 

100.00 


CXXI 

58.50 

25.80 

1.00 

— 

8.06 

0.20 

1.16 

5.45 

0.40 

100.57 

>.» 

Theory 

58.13 

26.95 

— 

— 

8.02 

— 

1.04 

5.46 

0.40 

100.00 


cxxv 

58.15 

26.09 

0.50 

— 

7.78 

0.16 

1.21 

5.55 

0.45 

99.89 

Rammelsberg 

Theory 

56.98 

26.41 

— 

— 

8.46 

_ 

2.03 

5.35 

0.77 

100.00 


LV 

58.32 

26.52 

— 

— 

8.18 

0.11 

2.36 

5.27 

0.60 

101.36 

Hunt 

Theory 

57.66 

26.72 

_ 

— 

9.17 

_ 

1.03 

5.42 

_ 

100.00 


CXXIV 

57.55 

27.10 

0.20 

— 

8.73 

— 

0.79 

5.38 

— 

99.75 

Bonsdorff and 

Theory 

57.90 

26.85 

_ 

_ 

9.82 


_ 

5.43 

_ 

100.00 

Laurell 

CXIV 

57.69 

26.00 

0.67 

— 

9.87 

— 

— 

5.50 

— 

99.73 

Rammelsberg 

Theory 

57.62 

26.71 

— 

_ 

8.55 

_ 

1.03 

6.09 

_ 

100.00 


LIX 

58.03 

26.64 

— 

— 

8.07 

— 

0.97 

6.16 

0.30 

99.87 

Lemberg 

Theory 

57.62 

26.71 

_ 

_ 

8.55 

_ 

1.03 

6.09 

_ 

100.00 


CLVII 

57.36 

27.01 

— 

— 

8.55 

— 

0.65 

6.03 


100.00 

,, 

Theory 

57.62 

26.71 

_ 

_ 

8.55 

_ 

1.03 

6.09 

_ 

100.00 


CXXV 

58.29 

27.19 

— 

— 

8.27 

— 

1.22 

5.82 

— 

100.79 

Hunt 

Theory 

57.17 

26.51 

_ 

. 

8.49 

_ 

1.02 

6.04 

0.77 

100.00 


CXXIII 

57.20 

26.40 

0.40 

— 

8.34 

— 

0.84 

5.83 

0.65 

99.60 

Payne 

Theory 

56.72 

26.30 

_ 

_ 

8.42 

_ 

1.01 

6.00 

1.55 

100.00 


CXVI 

56.65 

25.56 

0.22 

— 

8.25 

— 

1.34 

6.18 

1.58 

99.78 

G. Y. Rath 

Theory 

57.86 

26.82 

_ 

__ 

9.20 

_ 

_ 

6.12 

_ 

100.00 


CII 

57.80 

26.75 

— 

— 

9.05 

— 

— 

6.40 

— 

100.00 

Laspeyres 

Theory 

57.92 

26.86 

— 

_ 

7.98 

0.44 

_ 

6.80 

_ 

100.00 


X 

57.29 

26.78 

— 

— 

8.01 

0.28 

— 

6.84 

Trace 

99.20 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

57.82 

26.81 

_ 

—— 

8.58 

_ 


6.79 

-T— 

100.00 


C 

58.15 

26.10 

— 

— 

9.05 

— 

— 

6.70 

— 

100.00 

Maly 

Theory 

57.82 

26.81 

_ 

—— 

8.58 

_ 

_ 

6.79 

_ 

100.00 


XLVII 

57.53 

26.62 

— 

— 

8.48 

0.23 

0.39 

6.90 

— 

100.15 

Williams 

Theory 

57.82 

26.82 

— 

_ 

8.58 

_ 

— 

6.78 

_ 

100.00 


oxv 

57.75 

26.15 

0.60 

— 

8.48 

— 

— 

6.25 

— 

99.23 

Heddle 

Theory 

55.91 

25.92 

_ 

_ 

9.49 

_ 

1.99 

4.60 

2.09 

100.00 


Lxxn 

56.30 

25.71 

0.97 

— 

9.35 

— 

1.49 

4.72 

1.82 

100.36 

Williams 

Theory 

56.56 

26.23 

— 

_ 

10.20 

_ 

1.01 

4.65 

1.35 

100.00 


LVI 

55.68 

26.66 

— 

— 

10.30 

— 

1.43 

4.70 

1.23 

100.00 

Sip5cz 

Theory 

56.64 

26.26 

_ 

_ 

12.02 

0.42 

_ 

4.66 

_ 

100.00 


XXXVIT 

55.21 

25.56 

1.00 

— 

11.76 

0.53 

— 

4.37 

— 

101.43 

HGfer 

Theory 

55.54 

25.75 

_ 

3.03 

7.07 

0.42 

2.97 

5.22 

_ 

100.00 


XXIX 

56.04 

25.55 

— 

3.12 

7.19 

0.59 

2.59 

4.92 

— 

100.00 


Theory 

53.51 

24.81 

— 

2.92 

6.81 

0.41 

2.86 

5.03 

3.65 

100.00 


XXVIII 

53.26 

24.28 

— 

2.96 

6.83 

0.56 

2.47 

4.68 

3.98 

99.02 

Deville 

Theory 

52.84 

24.51 

_ 

_ 

15.13 

0.40 

— 

4.96 

2.16 

100.00 


LVIII 

52.42 

24.78 

— 

— 

15.02 

0.51 

0.14 

5.10 

2.03 

100.00 
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THE FELSPAR GROUP 


E. Felspars of the type 

gi • R • Si • Si • R • s'! = 6 R 2 O 3 • 24 SiO^ 





1 

Source 

147 

4MO-6R2Oj-24Si02 

• 6 H ,0 

4MO=2Na2O-0.75CaO 0.75 K^O 
•0.5 MgO; 6 R303=6.6 AljOa'O.S FejOj 

Oligoclase 

Helsingfors 

148 

4MO-6A]jO,-24SiOs 

4 M:0=2 NajO • 1.75 CaO • 0.25 KjO 

- 

Tokowaja 

149 


4 MO = 2.25 NajO • 1.6 CaO • 0.25 KjO 


Bakersville, N.C. 

150 

5MO-6Alj03-24Si02 

6 MO=2 Na^O • 2 CaO • 1 K^O 

Andesine 

Horberig 

161 

5MO-6R20,-24Si02 

•SHjO 

6 MO=5 NajO • 2.25 CaO • 0.75 KjO 

6 R 20 ,= 6.6 AIjOs ■ 0.6 Fe^Os 

99 

Milltown 

162 

5M0-6Al20s-24Si02 

• 2 H 2 O 

6 MO=2.25 NajO • 2 CaO • 0.75 K 3 O 

Oligoclase 

Durrmorsbach 

163 

6MO-6Ej03-24Si02 

6 M 0 = 2 . 6 Na 20 • 2 CaO • 0.5 KjO 

6 Rj03=6.76 AljOs • 0.25 FejOj 

79 

Ardara 

164 

5 MO • 6 AI 2 O 3 • 24 SiOj 
• IH 2 O 

6 MO = 2.5 NajO • 2.6 CaO 

Andesine 

Milltown 

Csicso-Berg 

165 

5 MO • 6 AljOs • 24 SiOj 
• 2 H 2 O 

5 MO=2.76 MajO • 1.6 CaO • 0.76 K^O 

Oligoclase 

Allemont 

166 

5 MO • 6 AljO, • 24 SiOj 
• 2 H 3 O 

6 MO=2.76 NajO • 1.6 CaO • 0.5 MgO 
•0.25K;20 

- 

Bonrg d’Oisans 

167 

5MO-6Al20,-24Si02 

6 M 0 = S 2 :ira 20 - 2 Ca 0 

- 

Carter-MineN.C. 

168 

6M0-6Al203-24Si03 
• 1 HjO 

6 MO = 1.6 • 4 CaO • 0.26 K^O 

• 0.25 FeO 

Andesine 

Kyffhauser 

169 

6MO-6Al20j-24SiOj 

6 MO =2 NagO • 3.26 CaO • 0.6 H^O 
-0.26X20 


Chateau Xicher, 
Canada 

160 

39 77 77 

6 MO=2.25 • 3.25 CaO-0.26 MgO 

'O. 25 K 2 O 


Frauenberg bei 
Schluchtern 

161 

6MO-6A1203-24 SiOa 
•IH 2 O 

6 MO = 2.5 NaoO • 2.26 CaO • 0.75 MgO 
•O. 6 K 2 O 

70 

La Bresse 

162 

6MO-6A1203-24 SiOg 

•idp 

6 MO= 2.6 Na^O • 2.6 CaO • 0.5 K^O 
• 0.5 H 2 O 

77 

Cullakenee, 
Clay Co., N.C. 

163 

6MO-6A1203-24 SiO^ 
•IH 2 O 

6 MO=2.5 Na^O • 2.6 CaO • 0.76 HnO 
•O. 25 K 2 O 

77 

Faymont 

164 

6M0-6AI203-24 SiO^ 
•IHgO 

6 MO=2.5 NaaO - 2.5 CaO • 0.75 H^O 
•O. 26 K 2 O 

77 

Sebesvir 

166 

6MO-6Ra08-24Si02 

6 MO = 2.6 NagO • 2.6 CaO • 0.76 MgO 
•O. 26 K 2 O; 6 X 303 = 6 .75A]203-0.26Fe203 

” 

Mamiato 
bei Popayan 

166 

6M0-6AI203-24 SiOg 

6 MO=2.5 NagO • 2.76 CaO • 0.5 HgO 
•O. 26 K 2 O 

” 

Coromandel 

167 

79 77 77 

6 MO = 2.5 NaaO • 3 CaO • 0.25 MgO 
•O. 25 H 2 O 

9) 

Budenmais 

168 

79 97 77 

6MO=2.5Na20-3.5CaO 

97 

Pululagua 

169 

6M0*6Al208*24Si02 

• 2 H 2 O 

6 M0 = 2.76Na20 • 1.6 CaO -1 K 3 O 
•0.5H20-0.25 MgO 

OUgoclase 

Unionville, Pa. 

170 

6M0*6Al208*24 SiOa 
•iHgO 

6 MO = 2.75 NaaO • 2 CaO • 0.5 K 3 O 
• 0 . 6 X 30 -0.25 MgO 

Andesine 

86rvance 
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or the general formula 

ru MO • 6 R 2 O 3 ■ 24 Si 02 • n H 2 O. 


Analyst 


SiOa 

AlaOa 

FeaOa 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaaO 

HaO 

Total 

Lemberg 

Theory 

68.88 

22.94 

3.27 

— 

1.72 

0.82 

2.88 

5.07 

4.42 

100.00 


CVI 

58.30 

23.15 

4.09 

— 

1.65 

0.59 

2.52 

5.26 

4.44 

100.00 

Jewreinow 

Theory 

62.68 

26.64 

— 

— 

4.26 

— 

1.02 

5.40 

— 

100.00 


cxv 

60.63 

26.35 

0.40 

— 

4.15 

0.25 

1.17 

5.60 

— 

98.55 

Clarke 

Theory 

62.64 

26.61 

— 

— 

3.65 

— 

1.02 

6.07 

— 

100.00 


CXXIX 

62.92 

25.32 

— 

— 

4.03 

— 

0.96 

6.18 

0.25 

99.66 

Knop 

Theory 

60.45 

25.69 

— 

— 

4.71 

— 

3.94 

5.21 

— 

100.00 


XVII 

60.01 

25.49 

— 

— 

4.71 

— 

4.06 

6.77 

— 

100.04 

Heddle 

Theory 

57.81 

22.51 

3.21 

— 

5.06 

— 

2.83 

4.97 

3.61 

100.00 


LXIX 

68.38 

22.50 

2.12 

O.lSMnO 

6.34 

— 

3.20 

5.21 

3.41 

100.31 

H^ushofer 

Theory 

59.75 

25.40 

— 

— 

4.65 

— 

2.92 

5.79 

1.49 

100.00 


XXIX 

59.30 

25.75 

— 

— 

4.79 

— 

2.78 

5.63 

1.29 

99.64 

Haughton 

Theory 

60.49 

24.64 

1.68 

— 

4.71 

— 

1.97 

6.61 

— 

100.00 


LXIII 

59.28 

22.96 

1.94 

0.32 MnO 

4.65 

0.21 

2,38 

6.48 

— 

98.22 

Koch 

Theory 

60.89 

25.88 

— 

— 

5.92 

— 

— 

6.65 

0.76 

100.00 


XLVI 

61.62 

25.47 

— 

— 

5.72 

— 

— 

6.31 

0.88 

100.00 

Lory 

Theory 

69.68 

25.36 

— 

— 

3.48 

— 

2.92 

7.07 

1.49 

100.00 


LIV 

69.40 

24.20 

0.60 

— 

3.70 

— 

3.80 

7.00 

1.50 

99.80 


Theory 

60.36 

25.65 

— 

— 

3.62 

0.84 

0.98 

7.15 

1.51 

100.00 


LV 

69.90 

25.10 

— 

— 

3.70 

0.70 

1.20 

7.40 

1.70 

99.70 

Keller 

Theory 

61.29 

26.04 

— 

— 

4.76 

— 

— . 

7.91 

— 

100.00 


CXXXI 

62.32 

25.19 

— 

— 

6.01 

— 

0.25 

8.02 

— 

100 79 

Streng 

Theory 

69.30 

25.20 

— 

0.74 

9.23 

— 

0.96 

3.83 

0.74 

100.00 


V 

69.16 

25.97 

— 

1.04 ! 

9.23 

0.03 

0.47 

3.91 

0.68 

100.49 

Hunt 

Theory 

60.24 

25.60 

— 

— 

7.61 

_ 

0.98 

6.19 

0.38 

100.00 


CXVII 

59.56 

25.62 

0.75 

— 

7.73 

Trace 

0.96 

6.09 

0.45 

100.15 

Wedel 

Theory 

59.82 

26.42 

— 

— 

7.65 

0.43 

0.98 

6.79 

— 

100.00 


VII 

69.19 

25.77 

0.34 (FeaOs+FeO) 

7.27 

0.27 

0.80 

6.88 

0.37 TiOa 

99.89 

Delesse 

Theory 

59.31 

25.21 

— 

— 

5.19 

1.24 

1.93 

6.38 

0.74 

100.00 


XVI 

58.55 

25.26 

0.30 

— 

5.03 

1.30 

1.50 

6.44 

0.91 

99.29 

Chatard 

Theory 

69.48 

25.28 

— 

— 

5.78 

— 

1.94 

6.40 

1.12 

100.00 


CXV 

58.41 

25.93 

0.38 

— 

5.82 

0.18 

2.10 

6.42 

0.93 

100.20 

Delesse 

Theory 

69.96 

25.48 

— 

— 

6.83 

_ 

0.97 

6.45 

1.31 

100.00 


XV 

69.38 

25.67 

— 

— 

6.50 

— 

7. 

03 

1.25 

100.00 

K. V. Haue 

Theory 

69.96 

25.48 

— 

— 

5.83 

— 

0.97 

6.45 

1.31 

100.00 


XLII 

69.50 

25.48 

— 

— 

5.82 

— 

1.43 

6.43 

1.35 

100.07 

Abich 

Theory 

69.63 

24.28 

1.66 

— 

5.80 

1.24 

0.97 

6.42 

— 

100.00 


CVT 

59.60 

24.28 

1.58 

— 

5.77 

1.08 

1.08 

6.63 

— 

99.92 

DirveU 

Theory 

60.16 

25.57 

_ 

— 

6.43 

— 

0.98 

6.48 

0.38 

100.00 


LXXXIV 

61.32 

25.30 

— 

— 

6.50 

— 

1.19 

6.30 

0.60 

101.11 

Foulloa 

Theory 

59.79 

25.41 

— 

— 

6.99 

0.41 

0.97 

6.43 

— 

100.00 


XXVI 

69.22 

25.08 

0.96 

— 

7.08 

0.28 

0.54 

6.79 

— 

100.78 

0 . V. Eath 

Tlieory 

69.93 

25.47 

— 

— 

8.15 

— 

— 

6.45 

— 

100.00 


XCIX 

59.39 

26.08 

— 

— 

8 20 

— 

0.22 

6.74 

— 

100.63 

Chatard 

Theory 

58.65 

24.92 

— 

— 

3.42 

0.41 

3.83 

6.94 

1.83 

100.00 


CXXXVII 

69.35 

24.16 

0.61 

— 

3.08 

0.34 

3.78 

7.22 

1.96 

100.50 

Lelesse 

Theory 

59.54 

25.31 

— 

— 

4.63 

0.41 

1.94 

7.05 

1.12 

100.00 


XIII 

58.92 

25.05 

— 

— 

4.64 

10.41 

2.06 

7.20 

1.27 

99.5C 
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Source 

171 

6MO-6Ali,Oa-24giO, 

6 MO=2.75 NajO • 2.25 CaO-0.75 KjO 
• 0.25 MgO 

Oligoclase 

Beloceil 

172 

9} >> »» 

6MO=2.75NaaO ■ 3CaO • 0.25 KjO 

Andesine 

Heubach 

173 

fi > J> 

99 99 99 99 

99 

(Chateau Richer, 
Canada) Toluca 

174 

>J >> 

6 MO=3 NajO • 1.75 CaO • 0.75 HjO 
•0.26 MgO-0.25 KjO 

Oligoclase 

[N'orway 

175 

6MO-6AlaO, 24SiO, 
•IHjO 

6MO=3 NajO ■ 1.76 CaO • 0.75 KjO 
•0.25 MgO-0.25 HjO 

Andesine 

Coravillers 

176 

6MO-6AlaO,-24SiOj 

•IHjO 

6 MO=3 NaaO-2 CaO-0.5 KjO-O.SHjO 

Oligoclase 

Altai 

177 

6 MO 6 R^Oa-24 8102 
- 3 H 2 O 

6 MO=3 NajO • 2.5 CaO • 0.26 MgO 

•0.25NajO;6RjO3=6.76AljO3-0.26FejO3 

Andesine 

Frankenstein 

178 

6M0-6Al20,-24Si0j 

6M0=3Na20 • 2.75 CaO • 0.25 K^O 


Marmato 
bei Popayan 

179 

99 99 99 

6MO = 3SrajO-3CaO 

! 

Mojanda 

180 

99 99 99 

6 MO = 3.75 NajO • 2.25 CaO 


Bodenmais 

181 

6M0-6AJ203-24 SiO^ 
• 3 H 2 O 

6MO=4NajO-2CaO 

yy 

99 

182 

7M0-6Al208-24Si02 

• 3 H 2 O 

7 MO = 2.6 Na.O • 3.26 CaO • 0.75 HjO 
• 0.5 KjO 


Szaszka 

183 

7M0'6R203-24Si03 

•IH 2 O 

7 MO=2.5 NajO • 3.6 CaO • 0.5 KjO 
•0.5HaO; 6RaO,=5.76Als,Oj-0.26I’eaO, 

99 

Chateau Richer, 
Canada 

184 

7M0-6A]208-24Si02 

• 2 H 2 O 

7 MO = 2.76 NaaO • 3.5 CaO • 0.76 KjO 

99 

Delnabo 
Grlen Gairu 

185 

7M0-6Al20,*24Si02 

• 2 H 2 O 

7 MO=3 NajO • 3.25 CaO - 0.5 KjO 
■O. 25 H 3 O 

99 

Nagy Sebes 

186 

7M0-6A1203-24 SiO^ 

7 MO=3 NajO - 3.25 CaO • 0.5 KjO 
•0.25 MgO 

99 

Marmato 
bei Popayan 

187 

99 99 99 

7 MO=3.5 NajO • 3 CaO • 0.6 MgO 

Oligoclase 

Baumgarten 
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Analyst 

1 SiOj 

AI 2 O 8 


FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K 2 O 

NajO 

HjO 

Total 

Hoffmann 

Theory 

59.28 

25.19 

— 

_ 

5.19 

0.42 

7.02 

7.02 


100.00 


CXLV 

58.30 

24.72 

— 

— 

5.42 

0.91 

2.74 

6.72 

0.50 

99.32 

Petersen 

Theory 

69.66 

25.36 

— 

— 

6.96 

— 

0.97 

7.06 

_ 

100.00 


XX 

58.77 

25.30 

0.31 (Fe^Oa+FeO) 

6.90 

0.18 

0.60 

6.67 

0.28 TiOo 

99.01 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

59.66 

25.36 

— 

— 

6.95 

— 

0.97 

7.06 

_ 

100.00 


CXIII 

59.79 

26.43 

— 

— 

7.41 

— 

0.64 

7.24 

— 

100.51 

Hirvell 

Theory 

60.42 

25.68 

— 

— 

4.11 

0.42 

0.99 

7.81 

0.57 

100.00 


LXXV 

61.14 

25.10 

— 

— 

4.39 

0.60 

1.17 

7.66 

0.80 

100.76 

Delesse 

Theory 

59.04 

25.09 

— 

— 

4.02 

0.41 

2.89 

7.63 

0.92 

100.00 


XIV 

58.91 

24.69 

0.99 

— 

4.01 

0.39 

2.54 

7.59 

0.98 

100.00 

Christschoif 

Theory 

59.16 

26.16 

— 

— 

4.60 

_ 

1.93 

8.05 

1.11 

100.00 


CXVIII 

58.89 

25.38 

— 

— 

4.69 

— 

1.36 

7.65 

1.17 

99.25 

Schmidt 

Theory 

58.10 

23.70 

1.61 

0.75 NiO 

5.66 

0.40 

— 

7.52 

2.18 

100.00 


I 

58.93 

23,50 

1.27 

0.39 NiO 

5.67 

0.66 

0.60 

7.42 

2.21 

100.00 

Rammels- 

Theory 

59,62 

25.23 

— 

— 

6.38 

_ 

0.97 

7.70 

_ 

100.00 

berg 

evil 

60.26 

25.01 

— 


6.87 

0.14 

0.84 

7.74 

— 

100.86 

G. V. Rath 

Theory 

59.85 

25.44 

— 


6.98 

— 

— 

7.73 

_ 

100.00 


XCVIII 

60.48 

25.35 

— 

— 

7.25 

— 

0.08 

7.28 

— 

100.44 

A. Ohl 

Theory 

69.74 

25.39 

— 

— 

5.23 

_ 

_ 

9.64 

_ 

100.00 


XXIV 

60.35 

26.13 

— 

— 

5.14 

— 

— 

9.32 

— 

100.94 

H. Schulze 

Theory 

69 26 

25.17 

— 

— 

4.62 

_ 

_ 

10.21 

0.74 

100.00 


XXIII 

68.36 

25.72 

— 

I 

4.76 

— 

— 

10.18 

0.51 

99.63 

Sommaruga 

Theory 

67.62 

24.46 1 

— 

— 

7.26 

_ 

1.88 

6.19 

2.69 

100.00 


XXXIX 

66.51 

24.94 

— 

— 

7.08 

— 

1.28 

6.37 

2.55 

98.73 

Franke 

Theory 

57.80 

23.53 

1.61 

_ 

7.87 

_ 

1.89 

6.22 

1.08 

100.00 


exx 

58.38 

23.86 

1.18 

— 

7.83 

— 

1.68 

6.05 

1.03 

100.11 

Heddle 

Theory 

67.03 

24.23 

— 

— 

7.77 

_ 

2.79 

6.75 

1.43 

100.00 


LXXI 

66.96 

23.81 

0.94 

— 

7.98 

0.09 

2.56 

6.85 

1.62 

100.81 

K. V. Hauer 

Theory 

57.42 

24.41 

— 

— 

7.26 

_ 

1.87 

: 7.42 

1.62 

100.00 


XLI 

57.20 

26.12 

— 

— 

6.96 

— 

1.87 

7.28 

1.68 

100.11 

JfMjohson 

Theory 

68.13 

24.71 

— 

— 

7.35 

0.40 

1.90 

7.51 

_ 

100.00 


CVIII 

60.14 

25.39 

0.87 

— 

7.93 

0.53 

1.66 

7.99 

— 

104.51 

Vaxrentrapp 

Theory 

68.61 

24.92 

— 

— 

6.83 

0.81 

_ 

8.83 

_ 

100.00 


III 

68.41 

25.23 

— 

— 

6.54 

0.41 

— 

9.39 

— 

99.98 
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ALLOPHANES AND CLAYS 


A. Formulse from a Series of Analyses of AUophanes. 


I. 

0.5 CaO 

6 AI2O3 6 SiOa 

32 H2O 

II. 

0.5 CaO 

6 AI2O3 

6 Si02 

38 H2O 

Calcd. 

1.77 

38.77 22.96 

36.50 

Calcd. 

1.66 

36.29 

21.48 

40.57 

round 

1.92 

37.73 23.53 

36.86 

Found 

1.96 

35.20 

21.39 

40.86 

in. 

0.75 CaO 

6 AI2O3 6 SiO. 

, 32 HoO 

IV. 0.25 CaO 

6 AI2O3 

5 SiOa 

32 H2O 

Calcd. 

2.63 

38.44 22.75 

36.17 

Calcd. 

0.93 

40.69 

20.07 

38.30 

Found 

2.83 

38.76 22.65 

35.14 

Found 

0.70 

41.00 

19.80 

37.70 



V. 0.75 CaO 6AI2O3 

esiOa 

42H2O 






Calcd. 

2.37 34.53 

20.45 

42.65 






Found 

2.23 31.34 

20.50 

42.91 





B. Formulae from Clay Analyses in C. Bischof’s Book, 
(a) a • R • Si. 


KjO 

MgO 

CaO 

FeaOa 

AJaOs 

1 SiOj 1 HaO 

NasO 

Total 

|EaO 

E 2 O 3 

SiOa 1 

mo| 

Page I 

Source 

2.87 

0.28 

0.23 

0.44 

26.73 

61.468.26 

_ 

100.27 

0.48 

3.10 

12.00 

5.37 

78 

Mahren, Briesen 

0.27 

0.54 

0.13 

3.06 

24.52 

62.73'8.88 

— 

100.13 

0.21 

2.98 

12.00 

5.65 

66 

GOppersdorf, Silesian Prussia 

3.15 

0.52 

0.10 

1.12 

26.27 

61.3517.53 

— 

100.04 

0.56 

3.10 

12.00 

4.901 

68 

Tschirne, Silesian Prussia 

1.45 

0.54 

0.51 

0.83 

26.93 

62.667.38 

— 

100.30 

0.43| 

3.09 

12.00i 

4.69] 

68 I 

9i 


(b) Si • E, • Si. 


KaO 

MgO 

CaO 

PejOs 

AlaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

NajO 

Total 

E 2 O 

RjOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

Page 

Source 

2.11 

Trace 

0.16 

3.42 

26.94 

58.02 

9.39 

— 

100.03 

0.26 

2.95 

10.00 

5.39 

71 

Lothain b. Meifien, Saxony. 

2.11 

0.47 

0.40 

1.86 

28.65 

68.36 

8.59 

— 

100.33 

0.42 

2.99 

10.00 

4.91 

87 

Sergej ewka, Russia. 

1.24 

0.55 

0.61 

2.03 

27.98 

56.59 

9.92 

1.08 C. 

100.15 

0.39 

3.03 

10.00 

5.83 

86 

Borowitschi, Russia. 

2.99 

0.37 

0.26 

1.35 

28.31 

59.01 

7.93 

— 

100.22 

0.46 

2.91 

10.00 

4.48 

53 

Neitzert i. Bendorf, Prussia. 

1.26 

0.28 

0.34 

1.71 

28.31 

59.78 

8.27 

0.052 

100.02 

0.26 

2.89 

10,00 

4.61 

83 

Sonkolyo, Hungary. 

0.88 

0.33 

0.36 

1.04 

29.26 

57.97 

9.98 

0.09 S. 

99.91 

0.25 

3.03 

10.00 

5.74 

86 

Borowitschi, Rixssia. 

1.26 

0.24 

0.13 

0.97 

28.88 

58.63 

10.50 

— 

100.01 

0.22 

2.90 

10.00 

5.97 

71 

Lothain b. Meifien, Saxony. 

0.75 

0.34 

0.28 

1.17 

29.15 

58.26 

10.00 

— 

100.05 

0.22 

3.02 

10.00 

5.77 

71 

»> >7 »» 

0.73 

0.15 

0.46 

0.89 

29.57 

57.71 

10.68 

— 

100.19 

0.21 

3.06 

10.00 

6.17 

75 

Michelob, Bohemia. 

0.54 

Trace 

0.07 

1,16 

28.68 

59.58 

9.87 

— 

99.90 

0.07 

2.91 

10.00 

5.52 

71 

Lothain b. MeiBen, Saxony. 

0.60 

0.13 

0.12 

0.76 

29.99 

58.04 

10.59 

0.08 S. 

100.31 

0.12 

3.08 

10.00 

6.08 

71 

tr >7 77 



MgO 

CaO 

PeaOs 

AlaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

NaaO 

Total 

RaO 

RaOs 

SiOa 

H,0 

Page 

Source 

---- —^ -- 


I.O 2 I — I — Il.77|l8.93l72.06l6.13lo.l0s.|l00.00|0.14|2.98ll8.00l6.12l 59 1 GroSalmerode, Prussia. 


(d) :R^Si 

\Si 


k:.o 

MgO 

CaO 

FeaOs 

AlaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

NajO 

1 Total 

RaO 

BaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

Page 

Source 

0.66 

0.33 

0.18 

0.63 

23.65 

65.69 

9.11 

0.09 S. 

!i00.23 

0.23 

3.22 

!i6.00 

6.93 

71 

LOtham b. MeiBen, Saxony. 

2.19 

0.16 

0.24 

1.67 

23.08 

65.35 

7.46 

— 

100.15 

0.43 

3.25 

15.00 

5.70 

67 

Ober-Horka, Prussia. 

0.85 

0.08 

0.07 

1.40 

23.02 

67.48 

7.34 

— 

100.24 

0.16 

3.12 

15.00 

5.44 

50 

Dillenburg, Prussia. 

0.80 

0.09 

0.431 

0.71 

23.61 

66.58 

7.90 

— 

100.12 

0.25 

3.18 

15.00 

5.93 

77 

Blansko, Mahren. 
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j--p 

f i 









(e) Si 

A. 

•R* 

ft- 

§i. 




n 

'i 

K20 

MgO 

CaO 

FeaOa 

AlaOa 1 SiOa 

HaO 

NaaO 

Total 


EaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

Page 

Source 

i| 

0.57 

38.4:6 

0.02 

0.29 

24.5l|28.12 

6.38 

1.87 

100.22 

24.62 

6.19 

12.00 

9.08 

57 

Westerland, Prussia. 

li 

1.32 

0.07 

0.06 

2.74 

37.0947.22 

10.79 

— 

100.19 

0.26 

5.81 

12.00 

6.09 

74 

Eger, Austria. 

j 

3.00 

0.11 

0.04: 

0.95 

37.9546.97 

10.02 

— 

99.04 

0.54 

5.79 

12.00 

8.53 

52 

Ebernhalm, Prussia. 


2.00 

0.18 

0.12 

1.65 

38.1744.90 

12.85 

— 

99.93 

0.63 

6.16 

12.00 

11.45 

74 

Eger, Austria. 

f 

‘li 

0.61 

0.21 

0.32 

0.41 

37.7346.21 

14.22 

0.39 

100.02 

0.35 

5.81 

12.00 

il2.31 

57 

Westerland, Prussia. 

r 




(f) & • R • R • Si. 


KaO 

MgO 

CaO 

FCaO* 

AlaO* 

SlOa 

HaO 

NaaO 

Total 

EaO 

RaOs 

SiOa 1 

HaO 

Page| 

Source 


4.28 

0.95 

0.62 

1.24 

32,72 

48.92 

11.49 

_ 

100.23 

1.18 

4.83 

12.00 

9.39 

78 

Briesen, Mahren. 


1.64 

15.79 

0.13 

0.33 

29.64 

42.53 

7.62 

2.61 

100.91 

7.72 

4.92 

12.00 

7.07 

57 

Westerland, Prussia. 


2.73 

0.49 

0.32 

2.94 

33.63 

49.43 

10.69 

— 

100.13 

0.83 

5.09 

12.00 

8.54 

44 

Griinstadt,Bavaria, 


3.21 

0.41 

0.48 

1.79 

33.09 

50.72 

10.49 

— 

100.19 

0.75 

4.77 

12.00 

8.27 

44 



2.30 

0.79 

0.56 

2.22 

24.76 

49.60 

9.96 

— 

100.19 

0.78 

4.91 

12.00 

8.03 

44 



2.66 

0.69 

0.34 

1.73 

33.67 

50.39 

10.86 

— 

100.22 

0.73 

4.86 

12.00 

8.61 

44 


'i 

3.86 

0.63 

0.43 

1.27 

35.39 

49.76 

8.83 

— 

100.17 

0.93 

5.12 

12.00 

7.09 

64 

Hchr b.Grenzhausen,Pnis. 

,1 

3.14 

0.67 

0.40 

2.24 

33.91 

48.92 

10.92 

— 

100.10 

0.84 

5.09 

12.00 

8.84 

44 

Grriinstadt, Bavaria. 

• 'i 

3,38 

0.55 

0.33 

2.07 

34.61 

48.85 

10.18 

— 

99.97 

0.82 

5.19 

12.00 

8.33 

44 



2.73 

0.45 

0.34 

2.00 

33.76 

60.12 

10.63 

— 

100.03 

0.67 

4.94 

12.00 

8.48 

44 

ft ft 


1.51 

0.73 

0.76 

1.66 

34.96 

49.48 

11.04 

0.26 S. 

100.39 

0.69 

5.13 

12.00 

8,92 

68 

GroBalmerode, Prussia. 


1.81 

0.44 

0.48 

1.90 

34.09 

49.49 

11.63 

0.036S. 

99.87 

0.56 

5.03 

12.00 

9.40 

46 

G-em.Mechenhart,Bavaria. 

1 

1.59 

14.66 

0.02 

0.08 

30.33 

41.14 

10.02 

2.10 

99.84 

7.20 

5.17 

12.00 

9.63 

67 

Westerland,Prussia. 


2.66 

0.21 

0.40 

2.00 

33.71 

49.86 

11.13 

— 

99.97 

0.58 

4.95 

12.00 

8.92 

44 

G-riinstadt,Bavaria. 

1 

3.79 

0.15 

0.23 

1.16 

33.71 

47.76 

13.26 

— 

100.06 

0.72 

6.09 

12.00 

11.10 

80 

Briesen, Mahren. 

i 

1.33 

0.76 

0.51 

1.84 

35.60 

49.66 

10.04 

— 

99.74 

0.67 

5.23 

12.00 

8.09 

44 

G-riinstadt, Bavaria, 

! 

2.78 

0.18 

0.33 

1.06 

34.41 

50.03 

11.46 

— 

100.26 

0.57 

4.95 

12.00 

9.16 

76 

Wildstein, Bohemia. 

i 

1.30 

0.28 

0.05 

1.89 

33.64 

48.23 

14.63 

0.15 S. 

100.78 

0.32 

6.10 

12.00 

12.13 

83 

Gettweig, South Austria. 


1.41 

0.23 

0.34 

1.00 

34.89 

51.17 

10.86 

— 

99.89 

0.38 

5.02 

12.00 

8.48 

77 

Blansko, Mahren. 

:i! 

1.04 

0.29 

0.21 

0.60 

35.71 

50.00 

11.98 

— 

99.94 

0.31 

5.08 

12.00 

9.56 

77 

tf 9f 

r; 








(g) & • R 

•gi 

• R • Si. 




ii! 

KaO 

|Mgo[ 

CaO : 

Fe»0, 

AlaOg 

SiO, 

H,0 

NaaO 

Total 

R.o| 

RaOs 

SiOa 

HaO 

Page 

Source 

Hi 

1 

2.41 

O.68j0.42| 

1.00; 

30.11 

56.04 

9.44 

— Iioo.iolo.oel 

6.81 

18.00 

10.10 

68 

Tschime, Prussia. 

in 

0.38 

0.2510.151 

0.70: 

31.71 

56.47 

11.40 

- 1 

100.06i0.26! 

6.13 

18.00 

I2.33I 

72 

Lothain b. Meifien, Saxony. 

'4 








(h) Si • 

• 


• Si. 




:i 

KaO 

MgojcaO 

FeaOa 

AlaOa 

SiOa 

HaO 

NaaO 

Total 

KaO 

R»0, 

SiOa 

HaO 

Page 

Source 


1.67 

|0.57:o.43| 

1.78 

31.68 

63.14,10.69! 

0.04 

99.98 

0.71 

5.79 

16.00 

10.73 

46 

Gem.Mechenhart,Bavaria. 


3.01 

0.39 

0.42 

2.00 

32.64 

50.9110.42 

0.10 

99.79 

0.87 

6.25 

16.00 

10.94 

54 

Hohr b,Grenzhausen,Prus. 


0.6C 

0.31 

1,31 

1,20 

30.65 

50.40 

15.65 

— 

100.12 

0.71 

5.87 

16.00 

16.56 

87 

Novgorod, Prussia. 


2.92 

0.28 

0.31 

1.23 

33.56 

51.96 

9.62 

— 

99.84 

1.41 

6.22 

16.00 

9.87 

76 

Wildstein, Bohemia. 


1.37 

^0.45 

0.49 

1.60 

33.11 

54.66 

8.73 

— 

99.69 

0.61 

5,93 

16.00 

8.61 

46 

Klingenberg a.M. Bavaria. 


1.3*3 

0.45 

0.49 

1.60 

34.08 

53.09 

8.71 

0 . 11 s 

100.00 

0.62 

6.20 

16.00 

8.75 

61 

Ahrtal, Prussia. 

•jt 

0.6] 

0.23 

0.13 

0.65 

33.61 

52.11 

12.80 

— 

100.14 

0.24 

6.14 

16.00 

13.10 

71 

Lothain b.Meifien,Saxony. 

f 


(i) & • R - & • R ■ ii. 


|k:,o 

MgO 

Caol 

Fe,08 

AJkOa 1 SlOg 

H,0 

NoaO 

Total 

RjOb 

E,08 

SiOa jHaO 

Page 

Source 

1.40 

1.99 

0.34 

0.30 

0.10 

0.21 

0.72 

0.79 

27.40l60.l6 

28.30|6O.21 

8.00! 

8.59 

0.21 PeO 

98.32 

100.39 

0.45 

0.57 

4.91 

5.06 

18.0017.97 

18,0018.59 

84 ' 
49 

Nam\ir, Belgium. 

0 denwald,Hessen-Darmstadt. 
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T 

Calcd. 

Found. 

II. 

Calcd. 

Found. 

III. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

IV. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

VI. 

Calcd. 

Found. 

VIII. 

Calcd. 

Found. 

IX. 

Calcd. 

Found. 

X. 

Calcd. 

Found. 

XI. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

XII. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

XIII. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

XIV. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

XV. 
Calcd. 
Found. 

XVI. 
Calcd. 
Found. 


C. Formulae from Clay Analyses in C. Bischof's Book. 

0.5 CaO 2.75AI2O3 0.25Fe2O8 15 8102 5.5 H2O 

2.06 20.72 2.95 66.95 7.32 /Source *. Tiegelerdberg (Bavaria). 

2.25 20.97 2.25 66.70 7.53 /Analyst: H. Kaul, Z. c. p. 47. 

0.25 K2O 19.75 H2O 0.25 FegOg 9.75 AI2O3 24 SiOg /Source : Winkelhaid (Bavaria). 
0.82 12.42 1.40 34.73 50.62 (Analyst: H. Kaul, Z. c. p. 47. 

0.95 12.11 1.38 35.72 49.80 0.15CaO 0.18NagO 0.09 S 

0.25 MgO 0.25 KoO 0.25 FegOg 5.75 AlgOg 16 SiOg 15.5 HaO/Source: WolfshOhe (Bavaria) 
0.52 1.23 2.09 30.77 50.73 14.64 /Analyst: H. Kaul, Z. c. p. 47. 

0.59 1.09 1.56 31.26 49.61 14.43 0.26 CaO 0.29 NagO 

0.5CaO I5.5H2O 0.25Fe2O3 5.75AI2O3 lOSiOg/Source : Passau (South Bavaria). 

1.47 14.68 2.10 30.86 50.88 /Kerl,Handb.d.ges.Tonw. 1879,505,Z.c.48. 

1.63 14.23 1.05 31.11 51.02 0.80 HgO 

0.25 FegOg 5.75 AlgOg 16 SiOg /Source: Stabbarp (Sweden). 

2.51 36.81 60.68 /Analyst: Cronquist, Stockholm (Z. c. p. 41). 

1.70 36.10 60.80 0-5 CaO 0.5 KgO 0.2 MgO 

0.5 KgO 8.5 HgO 5 AlgOg 16 SiOg / Source: Finsing b. Deggendorf. 

2.80 9.12 30.41 57.66 /Analyst: C. Bischof, L c. p. 43. 

3.17 8.67 29.47 57.45 0.75Fe2O8 0.76 (MgO+CaO) 


0.25Fe2O3 5.75AI2O3 15Si02 0.5 KgO 9.5 HgO/Source ; Grriinstadt (Rheinpfalz). 

2.28 33.50 51.77 2.68 9.77 / Analyst: C. Bischof. 

1.79 33.09 50.70 3.21 10.49 0.41 MgO 0.18 CaO 

6 AlgOa 12 SiOg / Source : Altwasser, Grube Morgen- und Abendstern. 

45.78 54.22 /Analyst: C. Bischof (Z. c. p. 36). 

45.07 54.03 0.15 MgO 0.25Fe2O3 0.54 KgO 

O.25K2O 0.25CaO 0.25FeaO8 5.75AI2O3 lOSiOg 

1.44 0.86 2.45 35.96 59.29/Source: Pasaau (Bavaria). 

0.90 1.20 1.90 36.40 59.60/Auialyat: Cronquist, Stockholm, Z.c. p. 48. 

0.25 KgO 9.75 HgO 0.5Fe2O8 5.5AI2O3 16 SiOg/Source: Schwarzwald (Oberpfalz). 

1.30 9.71 4.42 31.05 53.51 (Analyst: C. Bischof (^. c. p. 48). 

1.33 10.50 3.41 30.69 53.10 0.32 MgO 0.26 CaO 


12H20 

11.19 

11.14 

6.75Al20a 

30.39 

30.47 

0.25 Fe A 

2.07 

1.51 

, 18 SiOg/Source : Klingenberg a. M. 

56.34 /Analyst: unknown (Z. c. p. 46). 

56.44 0.30 MgO 0.79 CaO 0.30 KgO 

O.SFegOa 

4.38 

3.54 

5.5AI2O3 

30.76 

31.61 

16 SiOa 
53.01 
52.32 

12 HgO / Source : Klingenberg a. M. 
11.81 /Analyst: Vohl, 1875. 

11.81 0.48 CaO 


0.5 FegOg 
5.54 
4.22 

4.5AI2O3 

31.79 

32.00 

12 SiOa 
50.20 
51.05 

10 HgO / Source : Edingenberg a. M. 
12.47 / 

12.14 0.46 CaO 


0.25 MgO 
0.55 
0.50 

0.25 CaO 
0.77 
0.50 

0.25 K2O 
1.30 
1.37 

9.25 H2O 0.25 FegOs 5.75 Al^Oa 
9.21 2.21 32.45 

9.12 1.50 33.11 

16 SiOg 
53.50 
54.06 


Source : Klingenberg. Analyst; C. Bischof, 1887. 
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D. Behaviour of Clays, dried at 100° C., towards Sulphuric Acid, according 

to C. Bischof. 







% 





Molecular Ratios 1 

Separated 

AlaO,: 

I 

K 







. 







SiOa in 

vSiOa in 

HaO 

|KaO 

l^gO 

1 FeO 

1 CaO 

1 AlaOa 

FOjOa 

1 SiOs 

1 Total 

HsO 

RaO 

RjOs 

SiOa 

% 

Mol. 

Solution 

1 

9.40 

1.15 

0.20 

_ 

0.04 

29.96 

0.45 

58.80 

100 

9.11 

0.3ll 

5.17 

17 

25.66 

7.42 

5: 

10 

2 

8.41 

2.09 

0.28 

— 

0.56 

30.34 

0.67 

57.65 

100 

7.83 

0.65 

5.05 

16 

21.35 

5.8 

5: 

10 

3 

7.44 

2.31 

0.25 

— 

0.06 

25.73 

0.60 

63.61 

100 

4.70 

0.36 

2.91 

12 

36.68 

6.91 

6: 

10 

4 

10.03 

3.22 

0.45 

0.44 

0.28 

27.99 

0.44 

56.98 

100 

10.04 

1.01 

5.00 

17 

21.28 

6.34 

5: 

11 

5 

7.27 

1.21 

0.64 

0.40 

0.08 

22.30 

0.50 

67.60 

100 

5.41 

0.46 

2,97 

16 

41.87 

9.29 

6: 10 

6 

8.14 

1.42 

0.34 

0.21 

;o.io 

27.87 

0.73 

1 61.19 

100 

8.03 

0.49 

4.93 

18 

26.91 

7.91 

5: 

10 

7 

16.13 

1 1.61 

0.85 

— 

0.42 

36.32 1 

1.00 

1 44.67 

I 100 

11.60 

0.75 

5.94 

12 

4.67 

1.26 

6: 

11 


I \ Ultramarines. 

-ir \ 

"'Formulae from a series of Ultramarine Analyses. 


1. Theory. 

Sii2 

16.60 

A1,2 

16.01 

Nai2 

13.64 

S4 

6.32 

^60 

47.43 



Total 

100.00 


Found. 

16.45 

14.36 

14.45 

6.00 

48.74 

— 

— 

100.00 

Biokmann, Dingl. Journ. 232 , 

2. Theory. 

Sii2 

16.55 

A1 i 2 

15.96 

Najg.g 

15.30 

K0.5 

0.96 

S4 

6.31 

O57 

44.92 


100.00 

164. 

Found. 

16.87 

15.39 

16.66 

0.72 

5.69 

46.67 

— 

100.00 

Philipp, Ann. d. Chem. 184 , 


16.81 

15.27 

16.21 

1.08 

6.42 

45.21 

— 

100.00 

132. 

Sh2 

3. Theory. 9.39 

9.06 

Agie 

48.28 

Na2 

1.29 

S4 

3.58 

26.39 

(H20)4 

2.01 

100.00 


Found. 

9.7S 

9.40 

48.82 

1.07 

3.96 

26.07 

1.90 

100.00 

J. Szilasi, Ann. d. Chem. 231 , 

»» 

8.63 

9.42 

48.79 

1.03 

4.03 

26.29 

1.81 

100.00 

97-114. 

4. Theory. 

Si,2 

9.41 

A1 j2 

9.08 

Pbs 

46.16 

Nag 

1.29 

S4 

3.59 

O50 

26.44 

(H,0), 

4.03 

100.00 


Found. 

9.68 

8.21 

46.02 

0.93 

4.06 

27.27 

3.93 

100.00 

J. Szilasi, Ann. d. Chem. 231 , 


9.51 

8.16 

46.23 

1.06 

3.94 

27.11 

3.99 

100.00 

97-114. 

5. Theory. 

Sii2 

12.99 

Ail 2 
12.53 

Zng 

20.11 

Naa 

1.77 

S4 

4.95 

O59 

36.51 

(HaO),^ 

11.14 

' 100.00 


Found, 

14.14 

11.80 

19.78 

— 

5.86 

37.52 

10.90 

100.00 

J. Szilasi, Ann. d. Chem. 231 , 


14.17 

11.86 

19.98 

0.72 

5.66 

36.51 

11.10 

100.00 

97-114. 

Sii2 

6 . Theory. 10.69 

Aii2 

10.31 

Agi. 

44.67 

Na, 

0.73 

Sg 

5.09 

O56 

28.51 

K 

100.00 


Found. 

10.76 

9.90 

43.69 

0.81 

4.89 

29.60 

0.35 

100.00 

J. Philipp. Ber. d. D. chem. 


— 

10.54 

44.08 

0.73 

— 

— 

0.50 

100.00 

Ges. 10 , 1227, 

7. Theory. 

Si,2 
9.96 

A1 i2 

9.60 

Agis 

47.99 

Na, 

0.68 

s, 

4.73 

O57 

27.04 


100 .00' 


Found. 

10.09 

9.00 

48.08 

1.15 

4.68 

27.00 

— 

100.00 

IK.Heumann, Aim. d. Chem. 

ff 

10.09 

9.11 

47.89 

1.17 

4.82 

26.92 

— 

100.00 

f roQ, 271. 

97 

— 

9.21 

47.96 

0.89 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

] 


10.24 

9.23 

48.66 

_ _ 

4.81 

— 

— 

— 

K. Heumann, Ann. d. Chem. 

8 . Theory. 

Si,2 

16.86 

A1,2 

16.27 

Naja 

13.85 

S. 

9.64 

43.33 



100.00 

203 , 174. 

Found. 

16.80 

16.32 

13.94 

9.70 

43.24 

— 

— 

100.00 

G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 


16.84 

16.30 

13.98 

9.80 

43.08 

— 

— 

100.00 

247 , 343,1883. 
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All 2 

Naie 

S4 

^62 

(^20)2 

9. Theory. 

16.60 

16.01 

18.18 

6.32 

41.11 

1.78 

Found. 

16.70 

15.97 

18.48 

7.14 

39.52 

2.19 


16.76 

15.82 

18.23 

7.20 

39.78 

2.21 


16.73 

15.94 

18.55 

7.22 

_ 

_ 


17.14 

— 

18.24 

6.92 

— 

1.18 

}* 

17.21 

15.87 

18.12 

7.02 

40.55 

1.23 

tf 

16.75 

16.15 

18.08 

6.75 

41.05 

1.22 

79 

16.73 

— 

18.12 

6.95 

— 

1.16 

79 

16.39 

15.08 

18.24 

6.60 

42.16 

1.53 

99 

16.45 

15.44 

18.40 

6.80 

41.40 

1.51 


Sii2 

Alls 

Nbu 

K 

S5 

O50 

10. Theory. 

17.30 

16.68 

16,59 

— 

8.24 

41.19 

Found. 

17.32 

15.94 

16.64 

0.75 

7.91 

41.44 


17.61 

15.84 

" 17^ 

08 

7.91 

40.66 


18.00 

16.11 

17.05 

— 

8.04 

40.80 

99 

18.24 

16.33 

— 

— 

8.36 

40.68 

99 

18.06 

15.78 

17.30 

— 

8.18 

40.68 

99 

18.11 

16.01 

17.16 

— 

8.05 

40.67 

99 

18.33 

16.25 

17.14 

— 

8.42 

39.86 

S9 

18.20 

16.10 

17.30 

— 

8.40 

40.00 

99 

17.69 

16.13 

17.07 

— 

8.02 

41.09 

99 

17.88 

16.47 

16.61 

— 

7.67 

41.37 


17.77 

16.10 

17.06 

— 

8.02 

41.05 


Sii2 

AI12 

Nai, 

S4 

^46 


11. Theory. 

18.34 

17.69 

15.07 

6.98 

41.92 

— 

Found. 

18.47 

16.88 

15.43 

6.17 

43.05 

— 


Sh, 

A1,2 

Nan 

S4 

^48 


3 2. Theory. 

17.89 

17.25 

17.14 

6.83 

40.89 

— 

Found. 

18.00 

17.32 

16.20 

6.62 

41.86 

— 

>> 

18.28 

17.15 

16.40 

6.78 

41.39 

— 

>> 

18.30 

17.38 

16.10 

6.59 

41.63 

— 

*9 

17.98 

17.30 

16.52 

6.88 

41.32 

_ 

99 

18.08 

17.36 

16.46 

6.69 

41.42 

— 

9 9 

17.89 

17.43 

16.38 

6.89 

41.41 

— 

99 

18.41 

17.00 

16.40 

6.81 

41.38 

_ 

99 

18.21 

17.63 

16.80 

7.01 

40.35 

— 

* 

18.08 

17.32 

17.01 

6.89 

40.70 

— 

99 

18.00 

17.68 

16.92 

7.05 

40.35 

_ 

99 

18.90 

17.82 

16.21 

6.40 

40.67 

_ 

99 

18.34 

17.60 

16.78 

6.79 

40.49 

_ 

99 

18.61 

17.12 

16.38 

6.75 

41.14 

_ 


17.86 

17.66 

16.60 

6.79 

41.19 

_ 

99 

18.09 

17.28 

17.00 

6.90 

40.73 

_ 

99 

17.29 

16.91 

16.48 

6.60 

41.72 

— 


Siia 

Alia 

Nan 

s, 

^48 


13. Theory. 

17.46 

16.84 

19.13 

6.65 

39.92 

_ 

Found. 

17.36 

16.95 

18.98 

6.70 

40 02 

_ 

99 

17.52 

16.84 

18.88 

6.60 

40.16 

_ 

99 

17.66 

16.60 

18.98 

6.72 

40.15 

— 

99 

17.67 

16.40 

19.05 

6.80 

40.08 

— 

99 

17.83 

16.41 

18.97 

6.62 

40.17 

_ 

99 

18.01 

16.24 

19.20 

6.78 

39.77 

_ 

99 

18.02 

17.00 

18.92 

6.82 

39.24 

— 


100.001 

100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 . 00 ^ 


>J. Szilasi, Ann. d. Chem. ^51, 97-114. 


100.00 

100.001 

100.00 

100.00 


^Philipp, Ann. d. Chem. 184 ,U2, 1876. 


100.00 I Hoffmann’s Analyses, according to 
100.00 IK. Heumann, Ann. d. Chem. 203 , 174, 
100.00 1880. 
100.00 j 

100.00) According to K. Henmann, Ann. d. 
100.00/ Chem. 203 , 174, 1880. 

100.00 K. Heumann, Ann. d. Chem. 199,263. 


100.00 

100.00 Rickmann, Bingl. Jouml. 232 , 164. 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 2.^7, 
343, 1883. 


IG. Guckelberger Dingl. Joum. 24 ^, 
386, 1883. 


G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. ;2.^7, 
383, 1883. 


G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 24 ^, 
343, 1883. 


100.00 
100 . 00 ) 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 j 

100.00 [G. Guckelberger^ Dingl Joum. 2.^7, 
100.00) 383, 1883. 

100.00 G. Guckelberger Dingl. Joum. 247 ^ 

386, 1883. 
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Sii2 

All 2 

Nai2 

Ag4 

S 4 

O 48 

Total 


14. Theory. 14.84 

14.31 

12.19 

19.08 

5.65 

33.93 

100.00 


Found. 15.00 

14.22 

12.50 

19.00 

5.29 

33.99 

100.00 

G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Journ. 247 , 








343, 1883. 

Sii 2 

All 2 

Na, 

Agio 

S 4 

O 48 



15. Theory. 12.12 

11.68 

4.98 

38.93 

4.61 

27.68 

100.00 


Found. 12.02 

11.82 

4.58 

39.20 

4.40 

27.98 

100.00 

G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 247 , 








347, 1883. 

Sii 2 

All 2 

israi 3.6 

Ko-5 

S 4 

O 46 



16. Theory. 18.12 

17.48 

16.75 

1.06 

6.90 

39.70 

100.00 


Found. 18.29 

16.50 

17.86 

1.33 

6.20 

39.93 

100.00 

H. Ritter, Inaug.-Diss. Gottingen, 








1860. 

Sii 2 

All 2 

Naj 8 

S 4 

^48 




17. Theory. 17.06 

16.45 

21.02 

6.50 

38.98 

— 

100,00 


Found. 17.00 

16.60 

21.50 

6.50 

38.40 

— 

100.00 

Rickmann, Ann. d. Chem. ig 4 , 1 - 22 . 

„ 16.74 

„ 16.59 

15.95 

16.14 

20.69 

20.92 

6.22 

5.72 

40.50 

40.63 

— 

100.00 \ 
100.00 ) 

Rickmann, Dingl. Journ. 232 , 16^. 

„ 16.53 

16.27 

21.02 

5.51 

40.67 

— 

100.00 

Rickmann, Dingl. Journ. 232 , 170. 

Sii 2 

All 2 

Naie 

S 4 

04e 




18. Theory. 17.75 

17.12 

19.45 

6.77 

38.91 

— 

100.00 


Found. 18.20 

16.60 

19.00 

6.10 

40.10 

— 

100.00 

R. Hoffmann, Ann. d. Chem. 194 , 








1~22, 1878. 

Siie 

A 1 i 2 

Na,, 

So 

^84 




19. Theory. 18.62 

13.47 

13.38 

11.97 

42.56 

— 

100.00 


Found. 18.80 

13.00 

13.70 

11.80 

42.70 

— 

100.00 

C. Grhnzweig per R. Hoffmann, Ann. 

d. Chem. ig 4 y 18. 

Siie 

Alia 

Na,, 

K 


Ogg 


20. Theory. 18.15 

13.13 

14.91 

— 

11.67 

42.14 

100.00 


Found. 17.29 

12,55 

14.66 

11.38 

44.12 

100.00 

Philipp, Ann. d. Chem. 18 4 ^ 132,1876. 

„ 17.57 

12.64 

14.51 

0.80 

11.38 

43.20 

100.00 

Sii 2 

Ale 

Na, 

Se 

^38 




21 . Theory. 23.40 

11.28 

9.61 

13.37 

42.34 

— 

100.00 


Found. 23.12 

11.71 

8.97 

13.22 

42.98 

— 

100.00 

G. Scheffer, Ber. d. D. Chem. Ges. 








1451, 1873. 

Siio 

Al, 

Na, 

Se 

^84 




22. Theory. 20.77 

12.02 

10.24 

14.24 

42.73 

— 

100.00 


Found. 21.63 

12.33 

9.93 

13.96 

42.16 

— 

100.00 

G. Scheffer, Ber. d. D. Chem. Ges. 








1461, 1873. 


Alu 


Sio 

^82 




23. Theory. 17.61 

12.74 

18.08 

12.68 

38.99 

—. 

100.00 


Found. 17.70 

13.80 

17.70 

12.20 

38.60 

— 

100.00 

R. Hoffmann, Ann. d. Chem, J 94 , 
14.1878. 


A 1 i 2 

l^ai, 

Siia 

O 5 , 




24. Theory. 20.34 

13.08 

12.99 

15.50 

38.09 

— 

100.00 


Found. 20.20 

13.50 

12.90 

15.50 

37.09 

— 

100.00 

R. Hoffmann, Ann. d. Chem. ig 4 , 








17,1878. 


AIi 2 

Nai, 

Sia 

0,1 




25. Theory. 19.37 

12.45 

15.91 

14.76 

37.61 

— 

100.00 


Found. 19.20 

12.60 

16.50 

14.20 

37.60 

— 

100 . 00 ) 


„ 19.00 

12.70 

16.80 

14.00 

37.60 

— 

100.00 


„ 19.00 

„ 19.30 

13.00 

12.50 

16.50 

16.80 

13.80 

13.90 

37.70 

37,60 

— 

100.001 
100.00 

•G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 247 , 
343, 1883. 

„ 19.30 

12.80 

16.10 

14.00 

37.80 

— 

100.00 

,, 19.00 

13.00 

15.90 

14.00 

38.10 

— 

lOO.OOJ 



Ain 

Naao 

Bn 

0,2 




26. Theory. 18.92 

12.17 

17.27 

14.42 

37.22 

— 

100.00 


Found. 19.00 

12.70 

17.40 

13.60 

37.30 

— 

100.00 

R. Hoffmann, Dingl. Joum. 247 , 
1883 ; Ann. d. Chem. J 94 ,14. 

Si,, 

Alia 

Naia 

Bn 

Og, 



27. Theory. 19.00 

13.74 

13.66 

16.28 

37.32 

— 

100.00 


Found. 18.80 

13.80 

14.10 

16.30 

37.00 

— 

100.00 

R. Hofenaim, Ann. d. Chem. 194 , 17 . 
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Sii2 

Ale 

Nag 

Se 

^36 

Total 

28. Theory. 

23.17 

11.18 

12.69 

13.24 

39.72 

100.00 

Found. 

23.04 

10.77 

11.90 

14.02 

40.27 

100.00 


23.63 

11.09 

12.00 

13.46 

39.82 

100.00 

29. Theory. 

Sii8 

Alio 

Na^g 

Se 

Ogo 


21.47 

13.79 

15.68 

8.18 

40.88 

100.00 

Found. 

21.53 

13.42 

15.38 

9.25 

40.42 

100.00 

30. Theory. 

Sii8 

Alia 

Na^g 

S 5 

062 


21.05 

13.55 

17.29 

6.68 

41.43 

100.00 

Found. 

20.75 

13.53 

17.01 

6.78 

41.93 

100.00 

99 

21.00 

13.08 

16.98 

6.79 

42.15 

100.00 

99 

20.89 

13.28 

17.28 

6.80 

41.75 

100.00 

99 

20.51 

13.50 

18.00 

6.90 

41.09 

100.00 

99 

21.00 

13.12 

17.80 

7.02 

41.06 

100.00 

99 

20.69 

13.30 

17.20 

6.90 

41.91 

100.00 


E. Buchner, Ber. d. D. chem. Ges. 7 , 989, If 


>G. Guckelberger, Dingl. Joum. 247 , 343, 18 


Portland Cements 

Formulae of a Series from Analyses of Portland Cements 



SiOa 

AI 2 O 3 

Fe203 

1 CaO 

iMgOiKaO 

NajO 

1 CO, 

SOa 

iHaO 

j Total 

1 

1. Theory. 

25.34 

5.37 

8.39 

!50.89'1.39 

0.82 

0.54 

4.61 

1.39 

1.26 

100.00 


Found. 

25.29 

6.41 

8.64 

50.40 

1.24 

0.50 

0.73 

4.61 

1.10 

1.30 

99.92 

Feichtinger, Dingl. Journ., 40- 

2. Theory. 

24.09 

6.83 

6.35 

63.73 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

100.00 

108-118, 11 

Found. 

24.30 

6.90 

4.80 

64.10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.10 

) A. W. Hoffmann, Amtl. Ber 

3. Theory. 

23.65 

6.70 

5.26 

64.39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

j Wien. Ausst. j, I, 583, U 

Found. 

23.30 

6.50 

4.70 

65.40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.90 

4. Theory. 

22.78 

6.45 

5.06 

63.78 

0.67 

_ 

— 

— 

1.26 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

22.48 

6.52 

4.46 

62.93 

1.48 

— 

— 

— 

1.39 

— 

99.26 

K. Pietrusky, J. B. T. 48 , 1, 4 

71 

21.94 

6.02 

4.38 

64.63 

1.25 

— 

— 

— 

1.12 

— 

99.34 

Chem. Ind. 11 

99 

23.44 

6.35 

3.99 

63.21 

1.15 

— 

— 

— 

1.22 

— 

99.36 


6. Theory. 

22.50 

6.38 

5.00 

63.00 

1.88 

— 

— 

— 

1.24 

— 

100.00 


/I Found. 

22.00 

6.50 

3.20 

62.10 

2.10 

— 

— 

— 

1.10 

— 

97.00 

J. B. T. 43, 765. 


22.42 

6.28 

3.62 

62.82 

2.09 

— 

— 

— 

1.29 

— 

98.52 


22.10 

6.26 

3.70 

62.50 

1.75 

— 

— 

— 

1.20 

— 

97.50 


99 

22.07 

6.59 

3.41 

62.00 

1.04 

— 

— 

— 

1.53 

— 

96.64 


6. Theory. 

22.69 

6.36 

4.98 

63.26 

1.66 

— 

— 

— 

1.25 

— 

100.00 


Found. 

22.48 

6.52 

4.46 

62.93 

1.48 

— 

— 

— 

1.30 

— 

99.17 

Tonind.-Ztg., 1826, 1901. 

77 

23.44 

6.35 

3.99 

63.21 

1.15 

— 

— ' 

— 

1.22 

— 

99.36 

.Theory. 

22.30 

7.06 

3.69 

62.02 

2.46 

— 

— 

— 

2.46 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

21.86 

7.17 

3.73 

61.14 

2.34 

— 

— 

— 

1.94 

— 

98.18 

Tonind.-Ztg., 1826, 1901. 

8. Theory. 

22.22 

7.03 

3.67 

65.23 

0.61 

_ 

— 

— 

1.23 

— 

100.00 


Found. 

22.10 

6.40 

3.04 

66.44 

0.81 

— 

— 

— 

I 1 . 6 I 

— 

99.40 

Tonind.-Ztg., 2015, 1901. 

9. Theory. 

21.83 

6.13 

4.82 

64.50 

1.61 

— 

_ 

— 

1.21 

_ 

100.00 

Found. 

21.94 

6.02 

4.38 

64.62 

1.25 

— 

— 

— 

1.12 

— 

i 99.33 


10. Theory. 

21.65 

7.58 

2.38 

64.93 

1.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.37 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

21.26 

7.64 

2.86 

63.74 

1.10 

— 

— 

— 

2.18 

0.60 

! 99.38 

Tonind.-Ztg., 2016, 1901. 

11. Theory. 

23.71 

12.10 

— 

64.19 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

100.00 

Found. 

23.80 

11.40 

— 

64.80 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

A. W. Hoffmann, Amtl. Ber 

12. Theory. 

21.17 

8.04 

4.20 

61.82 

3.60 



— 

_ 

1.27 

100.00 

Wien. Ausst. y, I, 683, 11 

Found. 

20.72 

7.57 

4.48 

60.52 

3.02 

1.02 

0.52 

0.37 

1.22 

99.44 

Fischer, H. d. ch. T. 828. 

13. Theory. 

20.64 

7.89 

4.13 

62.59 

2.06 

1.62 

1.07 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

20.33 

8.67 

3.80 

62.33 

2.48 

1.20 

0.85 

— 

— 

_ 

99.66 

J. B. T. 732. 

99 

20.33 

7.19 

3.65 

63.65 

2.62 

1.04 

0.80 

— 

— 

— 

99.28 

14. Theory. 

24.16 

— 

10.7365.12 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

23.80 


11.40j64.80j 

- 




— 

— 

100.00 

A. W. Hoffmann, Amtl. Ber 
Wien. Ausst. y, I, 683, 11 
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SiOa 

A1*0, 

I’6j03 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

NaaO 

COa 

SOa 

1 HaO 

Total 


15. Theory. 

23.65 

5.02 

2.63 

65.87 

1.09 

__ 

I 

_ 

1.74 

_ 

100.00 


Found. 

23.40 

5.18 

2.79 

65.80 

1.13 

0.48 

— 

1.42 

— 

100.20 

Loebell, J. B. T. 48, 1, 


32.68 

5.03 

2.82 

65.47 

1.08 

0.53 

— 

1.36 

— 

99.97 

466. 

16. Theory. 

32.52 

7.37 

5.79 

44.56 

1.45 

0.85 

0.57 

4.78 

1.46 

0.66 

100.00 


Found. 

32.60 

7.17 

6.23 

44.96 

1.52 

0.45 

0.64 

4.52 

1.20 

0.72 

100.00 

Fehling, H. d. Chem. 482, 

17. Theory. 

34.15 

7.73 

6.06 

46.76 

0.76 

— 

— 

1.66 

1.51 

1.37 

100.00 

1875. 

Found. 

34.07 

7.49 

5.58 

46.07 

0.90 

— 

— 

1.38 

1.96 

1.47 

98.92 

Fehling, H. d. Chem. 482, 

18. Theory. 

32.63 

7.34 

5.76 

45.37 

1.44 

0.85 

0.56 

3.96 

1.44 

0.65 

100.00 

1875. 

Fotznd. 

32.60 

7.17 

6.23 

44.96 

1.52 

0.45 

0.64 

4.62 

1.20 

0.72 

100.01 

Feiohtinger, Dingl. Jour. 

19. Theory. 

34.08 

7.67 

6.02 

46.33 

0.75 

0.88 

0.58 

0.82 

1.50 

1.35 

100.00 

40-61, 108-118, 1859. 

Fotznd. 

34.07 

7.49 

5.58 

46.07 

0.90 

0.27 

!o.56 

1.38 

1.96 

1.47 

99.75 

Feiohtinger, Dingl. Jour. 

20. Theory. 

29.33 

4.96 

7.72 

48.01 

1.94 

0.05 

0.50 

6.69 

0.66 

1.16 

100.00 

40-61, 108-118, 1859. 

Found. 

[28.56 

4.75 

8.14 

47.53 

2.04 

0.48 

0.68 

5.58 

0.40 

1.20 

99.36 

Feiohtinger, Dingl. Jour. 

21. Theory. 

28.89 

4.92 

7.71 

48.47 

1.93 

0.76 

0.50 

5.66 

— 

1.16 

100.00 

40—bl, 108—118, 1859. 

Fotznd. 

28.56 

4.75 

8.14 

47.53 

2.04 

0.48 

0.60 

5.58 

— 

1.20 

98.88 

Fehling, H. d. Chem. 482, 

22. Theory. 

25.39 

7.19 

2.26 

56.87 

2.82 

1.33 

0.87 

1.00 MaO 

;2.27 

— 

100.00 

1875. 

Fotznd. 

24.26 

6.97 

2.88 

56.90 

2.15 

0.90 

0.54 

1.60MnO 

1.28 

— 

97.48 

J. B. T. 44, 749. 

24. Theory. 

23.35 

6.57 

2.06 

64.93 

1.03 

— 

— 

— 

2.06 

— 

100,00 


Found. 

22.96 

6.78 

2.54 

63.95 

0.98 

— 

— 

! — 

1.96 

— 

99.17 

Tonind.-Ztg. 2015, 1901. 

25. Theory. 

23.19 

6.87 

3.06 

63.03 

1.02 

0.60 

1.19 

— 

2.04 

— 

100.00 


Fotznd. 

23.40 

6.07 

2.51 

63.87 

0.97 

0.80 

1.22 

— 

1.45 

— 

100.29 

V. Teichek, Chem. Ind. 

26. Theory. 

23.21 

5.92 

3.09 

65.72 

1.03 

— 

— 

— 

1.30 

— 

100.00 

24, 446, 1901. 

Found. 

22.71 

6.42 

2.81 

63.14 

1.04 

!i. 64 CaSO* 

0.800aCO., 


— 

93.56 

Tonind.-Ztg. 409, 1879. 

27. Theory. 

22.94 

5.81 

3.03 

65.18 

1.02 

— 

— 

_ 

2.02 

— 

100.00 


Found. 

22.33 

5.53 

3.28 

64.40 

1.20 

— 

— 

— 

2.41 

— 

99.15 

Tonind.-Ztg. 2016, 1901. 

28. Theoiy. 

10.39 

7.37 

2.31 

71.96 

3.47 


--- 

1.91 

— 

2.69 

100.00 


Found. 

10.38 

6.66 

1.99 

72.10 

3.27 

0.85 

1.64 

0.43 

2.56 

99.88 

Fischer, H. d. ch. T. 828. 

29. Theory. 

25.29 

8.35 

9.36 

52.43 

_ 

— 

0.72 

2.06 

0.94 

0.85 

100.00 


Fotznd. 

25.21 

8.26 

8.35 

52.46 

— 

— 

0.78 

2.25 

1.30 

I 0.68 

99.29 

Fehling, H. d, Ch. 482, 

30. Theory. 

25.13 

8.25 

9.24 

52.42 

0.46 

— 

0.71 

2.03 

0.92 

0.83 

100.00 

1875. 

Found. 

25.21 

8.26 

8.35 

52.46 

0.50 

0.30 

0.78 

2.25 

1.30 

0.68 

100.09 

Feiohtinger, Dingl. Jour. 

31, Theory. 

17.25 

8.18 

2.57 

63.71 

3.85 



2.12 

— 

2.32 

100.00 

40-61, 108-118, 1869. 

Found. 

]6.76 

7.97 

2.71 

61.92 

4.03 

1.25 

2.42 

0.42 

2.24 

94.64 

Fischer, H. d, ch. T. 828. 

32. Theory. 

17.71 

8.37 

2.62 

66.12 

3.28 


—s 

0.72 

— 

1.18 

100.00 


Found. 

17.04 

8.09 

3.25 

65.05 

3.04 

0.92 

0.83 

0.30 

1.06 

99.58 

Fischer, H. d. ch. T. 828. 

33. Theory. 

15.00 

7.03 

2.20 

66.44 

4.41 


_ _ 

2.42 

— 

2.60 

100.00 


Found. 

14. ' 

7.52 

2.15 

65.42 

3.89 

0.86 

2.19 

0.52 

2.32 

99.63 

Fischer, H. d. ch, T. 828. 

34. Theory. 

21.78 

13.89 

— 

45.06 

3.18 

— 

— 

2.00 

1.83 

12.26 

100.00 


Found. 

21.02 

13.02 

— 

43.57 

3.09 

— 

— 

1.76 

2.29 

11.87 

90.62 

J. B. T. 44r 745. 

35. Theory. 

20.59 

13.04 

— 

12.64 

2.77 

1.01 

0.66 

1.40 

2.55 

13.82 

98.48 


Found. 

20.22 

14.52 

— 

41.87 

3.02 

0 77 

0.71 

1.86 

3.02 

13.77 

99.76 

Zulkowski. 

36. Theory. 

24.59 

15.68 

0.91 MnO 

48.77 

3.08 

2.41 

1.69 

0.92 FeO 

2.05 

— 

100.00 

(Zulowski, 

Found. 

24.64 

15.27 

0.82 MnO 

49.70 

3.29 

1.67 

1.37 

1.12 FeO 

i:72 

— 

99.60 

1 J. B. T. 746. 

37. Theory. 

21.04 

13,32 

0.78 FeO 

43.57 

2.83 

1.02 

1.35 

0.96 

2.61 

11.75 

100.00 

0.77 MnO. 

Found. 

21.02 

13.02 

0.85 FeO 

43.57 

3.09 

0.31 

0.84 

1.76 

2.29 

11.87 

99.28 

0.66 MnO Zulkowski. 
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s:o» 

AlaO, 

FejOa 

CftO 

MgO 

'|k:.o 

NaaOjeOa 

SOa 

HaO 

1 Total 

38. Theory. 

24.73 

15.65 

[0.92 Fee 

► 49.7'J 

'(3.32 

!1.8C 

il,6S 

10.28 

ii.oa 

l|0.9lMno|l00.00| 

Found. 

24.64 

T5.27 

1.12 Fee 

^49.70 

13.29 

a.67 

1.37 

0.54 

:1.72 

! 0.82MriC 

) 100.14 

39. Theory. 

23.71 

7.78 

6.23 

64.37 

0.87 

1.02 

12.03 

3.14 

0.87 

’ 0.98 

100.00 

Found. 

22.23 

7.75 

6.30 

64.10 

0.75 

1.10 

1.66 

2.16 

1.00 

' 1.00 

97.04 


23.72 

7.36 

6.60 

64.40 

0.86 

0.86 

1.78 

2.80 

1.12 

0.96 

99.36 

40, Theory. 

23.64 

8.93 

3.61 

61.29 

0.87 

— 

— 

— 

1.76 

— 

100.00 

Found. 

22.47 

7.81 

3.42 

61.13 

1.06 

— 

— 

— 

2.03 

— 

97.92 


23.67 

8.89 

3.51 

60.10 

0.95 

— 

— 

— 

0.90 

— 

97.92 


22.96 

9.14 

3.23 

61.19 

1.03 

— 

— 

— 

1.46 

— 

99.00 

99 

23.36 

8.12 

3.21 

60.57 

1.19 

— 

— 

— 

1.81 

1 - 

98.26 

41. Theory. 

28.72 

3.05 

1.69 

66.85 

0.79 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

100.00 

Found. 

28.64 

3.43 

1.13 

166.62 

10.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1100.02 

» 

29.08 

3.40 

1.24 

66.07 

0.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.99 

42. Theory. 

27.39 

2.92 

1.52 

68.17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

Fopnd. 

27.06 

3.19 

1.29 

68.06 

0.36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99.95 

43. Theory. 

26.49 

3.75 

— 

69.03 

0.73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- I 

100.00 

Found. : 

26.30 

3.60 

0.77 

68.84' 

0.64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 

99.96 

44. Theory. 23.96 

3.38 

— 

72.66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

100.00 

Found* 23.75 

3.11 

0.85 ^ 

72.011 

0.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 

100.02 


Zu]kow.iki 

Foichtinger, Dingi. Journ. 
40-61, lOS-nS, 1869. 

J. B. T. J5. 862. 


Tonind.-Ztg. 9K1, 1802. 
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186, Heddle, ibid. 187, Gintl per v, Zepparovich, Tscherm. Mitt. 1874, 7. 188, 

van Weryecke quoted by Groth, Groths Zeitschr. z, 510. 189, Kommonen, Russ. min. 

Ges. 1842, 64; Pogg. Ann. 1843, 59 , 492. 190, Kommonen, ibid. 191, Hermann, 

Journ. f. prakt. Chem. 1847, 40 f 13. 192, Clarke & Schneider, Groths Zeitschr. 18 , 

401. 193, Herzog H. v. Leuchtenberg, Russ. min. Ges. 1868, 3 , 293 ; per Koks- 

charow. Mat. Mn. RuBl. 5 , 369. 194, Herzog H. v. Leuchtenberg, ibid. 195 N. v. 

Zinin, Russ. min. Ges. 1868, 3 , 293; per Kokscharow, Mat. IJin. RuBl. 5 , 369. 
196, N. V. Zinin, ibid. 197, Hermann, Journ. f. prakt. Chem. 1851, 53 , 21. 198, 

Burton quoted by Dana, Min. 1868, 499. 199, Hammerschlag quoted by Tsohermak, 

Tscherm. Mitt. N. F. Z2, Heft 1. 200, F. Heddle, Transact. Roy. Soc. Edinb. 29 ; 
Groths Zeitschr. 5 , 631. 201, Delesse, Ann. de chim. et phys. 1843, 9 , 396. 202, 

Struve quoted by Kokscharow, Mat. Min. RuBl. 3 , 236. 203, Struve quoted by Koka- 
charow, ibid. 204, Janowsky, Ber. d. D. chem. Ges. 1873, 1230. 205, Kobell, Journ. 
f. prakt. Chem. 1839, z5, 470. 206, Varrentrapp, Pogg. Ann. 1839, 48 , 189. 207, 

Flight quoted by Maakelyne, Journ. Chem. Soc. 1871, 9 , 9. 208, Penfield <fc Sperry, 

Amer. Journ. Sc. 1886, 32, 307. 209, Firtsch, Sitzber. Akad. Wien 1890, 99 , 417. 
210, F. Hies, N*. Jahrb. 1873, 321. 211, Smith, Amer. Journ. So. 1854, 18 f 376. 212, 
Bammelsberg, Mineralchem. 1860, 861. 213, L. Smith, Amer. Jomn. Sc. 1866, 42 , 

91. 214, Flight quoted by Maskelyne, Journ. Chem. Soc. 1871, 9 , 9. 

Tourmalines. 

The numbers following the analysts’ names are the numbers of their tests as 
described in the following papers : 

Bammelsberg, Pogg. Ann. 1870, 139 , 379, 647; Mineralchem. 1875, 641. Biggs, 
Amer. Journ. Sc. 1888^, 35 , 40. Jannasch <Sc Calb, Ber. d. D. chem. Ges. 1889, 22 , 
219. 1, Bammelsberg 14. 2, Riggs 18. 3, Rammelsberg 31. 4, Rammelsberg 20. 

5, Rammelsberg 13. 6 , Soharizer, Groths Zeitschr. 16, 344. 7, Jannasch 7. 8 , 

Riggs 2. 9, Riggs 14. 10, Riggs 16. 11 , Cossa, Groths Zeitschr. 7 , 14. 12, Jannasch 

6 . 13, Riggs 3. 14, Riggs 19. 15, Rammelsberg 21. 16, Riggs 10. 17, Soharizer, 

Groths Zeitschr. 15 , 344. 18, Sommerland quoted by v. Groddeck, Zeitschr. d. Geol. 

Ges. 1884, 36 , 642. 19, Rammelsberg 6 . 20, Rammelsberg 28. 21, Rigg 3 17. 22, 

Riggs 13. 23, Jannasch 3. 24, Rammelsberg 18. 25, Jannasch 4. 26, Riggs 6 . 
27, Rammelsberg 22. 28, Sauer, Zeitschr. d. Geol. Ges. 38 , 704. 29, Bammelsberg 26. 

30, Rammelsberg 11. 31, Jannasch 9. 32, Rammelsberg 26. 33, Rammelsberg 2. 

34, Rammelsberg 17. 35, Rammelsberg 23. 36, Riggs 7. 37, Riggs 9. 38, R|ggs 8 . 

39, Rammelsberg 5. 40, Engelmann, Inaug.-Diss., Bern 1877. 41, Bammelsberg 27. 
42, Rammelsberg 19. 43, Rammelsberg 12. 44, Jannasch 5. 45, Gill, Johns Hopkins 
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berg 10. 58, Eammelsberg 29. 59, Riggs 10. 60, Bammelsberg 8 - 

33 62, Jaiiiasch 1. 63, Riggs 12. 64, Riggs 11. 65, Rammelsberg 16. (. 6 , ,Tan 

nasch 2. 67, Riggs 20. 68, Rammelsberg 32. 69, Riggs o. 

Felspars. 
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Erdmann, 361, 401 
Erdmenger, 157, 163, 164 
Erlenmeyer, 257, 324, 397 
Escher, 230 
Euler, 266, 267 
Eykmann, 259 

F 

Federow, v-, 312 
Fehling, 435 

Feichtinger, 154, 178, 183-188, 190, 434, 
435, 436 
Feiler, 230, 232 
Fellenberg, v., 387, 393, 399 
Fellner, 413, 415 
Feret, 158 

Fermi & Pemossi, 223 
Ficinus, 373 


Field, 393 

Filippi, de F., 316 ** 

Finkener, 100, 102 
Firtsch, 405 

Fischer, E., 224, 271, 281 
Fischer, E., & Passmore, F., 271 
Fischer, F., 237, 254, 434, 435 
Fletcher, T., 199, 200 
Flett, 134 
Flight, 405 

Fock, 281, 283, 284, 285, 299 
Forster, 241 
Forchhammer, 108 
Fouqu6, 415, 417, 419 
Fowler ; see Davis & Fowler 
Francis, 417 
Frank©, 427 

Frankenheim, 285, 289, 316 

Freinkel; see Kehrmann & Freinkel 

Fremery, 17 

Fremy, 4, 155, 193 

Fremy ; see Pelouze & Fremy 

Freund, 231 

Friedel, G., 45, 72, 257 

Friedheim, 17-22, 81-87, 93, 94, 225, 321 

Fuchs, 154-157, 176, 193, 380 

Fuchs & Gehlen, 357, 359 

Fullon, V., 362, 425 


G 

Galbraith, 373 
Gans, 210, 211 
Garret, 393 

Gehlen ; see Fuchs & Gehlen 
Genth, 369, 385, 391, 395, 399 
Gerhardt, 48, 230 
Geuther, 293 

Gibbs, W., 15, 96, 100-102, 221 

Gill, 408 

Gintl, 395, 403 

Gittelson, 265 

Giwartowsky, 380 

Gian, P., 228 

Gliihinann, 269 

Gmelin, 136, 146, 150, 322 

Gmelin-Kraut, 256 

Goldschmidt, V., 6, 11, 282 

Golowkinski, 4 

Gomberg, 276, 278 

Gooch, 385, 391 

Gorgeu, 24 

Grab©, 246 

Grandeau, 382 

Grauer, 196 

Graw, 401 

Greve, 234 

GrOger, M., 242, 243 

Groth, P., 6, 9, 27-29, 282, 283, 292, 294, 
309, 313, 314 
Griinzweig, G., 433 

Guckelberger, 137, 138, 151, 322, 431-434 
Giimbel, v., 395, 397, 417 
Gunzert, 230 
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H 

Hfegen, 417 

Haidinger, 316 

Hamberg, 387 

Hamm, v., 387 

Hammerschlag, 403 

Hantzsch, 266, 267, 276, 278 

Hantzsch ; see Werner and Hantzsch 

Hallopeau, 270 

Hardmann, 401 

Hardt, 156, 157 

Hartwall, 378, 385 

Hartwall & Herdberg, 378 

Hata, 224 

Hauer, K. v., 371, 373, 393, 397, 399, 419, 
421, 425, 427 

HaughtoA, 373, 413, 415, 425 
Haushofer, 5, 28, 425 
Hautefeuille, 24, 292 
Hauy, 293, 317 
Hawes, 393 
Hebenstreit, 417 

Heddle, 354, 356, 358, 360, 373, 378, 385, 
387, 389, 391, 393, 397, 399, 401, 403, 
411, 413, 415, 417, 423, 425, 427 
Heirlsheimer, 230, 234 
Heldt, 156, 163 
Henry, C., 71 
Hentze, 230, 233 

Herdberg ,* see Hartwall and Herdberg 
Hermann, 311, 354, 360, 362, 374, 376, 
378, 380, 385, 401, 403 
Hersch, 66 
Herz, M., 283 

Herzog, N. v. Leuchtenberg, 401, 403 
Heumann, 137, 147-150, 322, 431, 432 
Heydweiller; see KohJrausch & Heyd- 
weiller 

Higgin, A. J., 266, 267 
Hilger, 367 
HiUebrand, 353 
Hintze, 48, 61 
Hirschfeld, 234 
H5fer, 423 

Hoff, van’t, 266, 278, 281, 284, 307, 315, 
326 

Hoffmann, 146, 32^ 415, 427 
Hoffmann, A. W., 434 
Hoffmann, 0., 208 

Hoffmann, R., 137, 138, 147, 152, 322, 433 

Hoppe-Seyler, 271 

Horstmann, 230, 312 

Hovestadt, 254 

How, 358 

Howe ; see Penfield & Howe 
Hundeshagen, 102, 212 
Hunt, 283, 358, 374, 378, 380, 385, 387, 
389, 415, 419, 421, 423, 425 
Hupt, St., 4 
Hunter, J., 303 


I 

Igelstrem, 365, 371, 399, 401 


J 

Jacl^son, 360, 413, 415 
Jacobs, 399 
Jacobson, 427 

Jannasch, 54, 296, 391, 410, 421 

Jannasch & Calb, 404, 406, 408, 410 

Jannasch & Locke, 54 

Jannetaz, 378, 415 

Janowsky, 395, 403 

Jantsch, 131 

Jantzen, 170 

Jewrechow, 373, 425 

Jex, 157, 163, 164 

Jochum, 113 

Jorgensen, 257 

Johnson, A., 70 

Jones, 266, 267 

Jordis & Kanter, 158, 163 

Jung, 205, 206, 208 

K 

Kanter ; see Jordis & Kanter 
Karewski, 234 
Kaul, H., 430 

Kehrmann, 17, 20, 99, 102, 278, 321 

Kehrmann & Freinkel, 20, 101 

Kekul5, 272, 310, 311 

Keller, 425 

Kpmp, 413 

Kemdt, 417 

Kersten, 413 

Keyser, 234, 395 

Kiepenheuer, 382 

KilUng, 371 

Kitasato, 223 

Klaproth, 3 » 

Klein, 96, 97 
Klein, C., 317 

Klement, 395, 399, 421, 423 
Klemm, 353 
Klocke, 312 
Knapp, 174, 175 
Knapp & Ebell, 150 
Knoblauch, 228, 276 
Knop, 14, 367, 425 
Emorr, A., 223 

KobeU, 358, 361, 367, 373, 385, 393, 395, 
399, 403 
Koch, 425 
Koch, E., 143 
Koch, Robert, 223 
Koch & Uhlenhut, 224 
KOnig, 367, 369, 371, 373, 395, 413, 415 
Kohlrausch, 241, 269 
Kohlrausch & Heydweiller, 260 
Kohlschtitter, V., 257, 266 
Kolbe, 270 
Komonen, 403 
Kosmann, 157, 163, 164 
Kostanecki; see Liebermann, C., & St. 

Kostanecki 
Koto, 419 

Kxaut ,* see Brandhorst & Kraut 
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Kressler, 136 

Kriiss, G., <fe S. Oeconomides, 143 
Kulka, 202-206, 232 ' ; 

Kuntze, O., 261 

L 

Lacroix, 374 

Ladenburg, 310, 311 

Lagorio, 401 

Lagus & Olckonon, 376 

Landrin, 164 

Lardin, 234 

Lartschneider, 231, 233 

Lasaulx, v., 292 

Laspeyres, 354, 355, 371, 423 

Laiirell; see Bonsdorff & Lanrell 

Laurent, 4, 413 

La'wrow, 4 

Le Bel, 281, 314 

Le Blanc & Noyes, 270 

Le ChateHer, 157, 158, 163, 196, 197 

Leduc, 163 

Leeds, 380, 389 

Lehmann, 0., 294, 317 

Lehunt, 371, 421 

Lemberg, 11, 25, 29, 39-44, 47, 56, 57, 59, 
340-352, 358, 369, 376, 380, 417, 423, 
425 

Levy, M. ; see Fouq6 & M. Levy 

Ley, H-, 229, 260 

Liebe, 387, 389, 393 

Liebermann, C., 246 

Liebermann, C-, & St. Kostanecki, 225 

Liebig, 270 

List, 391 

Locke ; see Jannasch <fe Locke 

Loebell, 435 

Low, 223 

Loew, O., 271 

Loretz, 389, 397 

Lory, 425 

Lessen & Zander, 312 

Lowry, 259, 266, 267 

Ludwig, 129, 163, 164, 355, 387, 395 

Luedecke, 356 

Lunge, 160, 171 

M 

Mach, 100 

Malaguti; see Brongniart & Malaguti 
Mallard, 11, 70, 292, 312, 314 
Mallet, 371 
Maly, 423 
Manchot, 273, 320 
Manchot & Keiser, 111, 272 
Marignac, 94, 95, 96, 97, 241, 269, 387, 
389, 391, 401 
Marsh, 356, 358 
Marx, 230 
Massalin, 369 
Masur, A., 232 
Mattirolo, 419 
Maumen5, 254 
Mauthner, 354 


Mellor & Holdcroft, 6, 29, 107, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 128* 
Melville, 393 
M^ne, 0., 106 
Merian, 413 
Merz, 387 
Metschnikoff, 223 
Meyer, A., 163, 164 
Meyer, E. v., 282 
Meyer-Mahlstadt, 157 
Meyer; F.., 311 
Meyer, V., 272 

Michaelis, 17, 132, 156, 160, 163, 164, 175, 
178, 186, 196 
Miller, 200, 221, 232 
Minor ; see Penfield & Minor 
MitscherHch, 4, 293, 294, 316, 323 
Morgenstem, 199, 202-206, 218 
Moroziewicz, 23 
Morveau, Guyton, 136 
Muller, 368, 373 
Muir, 382 

Muthmann, 307, 308 
Mylius & Foster, 237 

N 

Nanke, 354 
Nef, 276 
Neminar, 401 
Nemst, 228, 229, 266, 276 
Newberry Bros., 157, 163, 164 
Nietzki, B., 142, 143, 146 
NordenskiOld, 376, 378 
Noyes ; see Le Blanc & Noyes 

O 

Obermayer, 397 
Odling, 4, 6 
Oeconomides, S., 143 
Ohl, A., 427 

Olckonon; see Lagas & Olckonon 
Oppenheim, 256 
Oppler, 235 
Ortmann, 401 

Ostwald, Wilhelm, 16, 24, 178, 187, 188, 
227, 228 

Ottolenguis, 232 ^ 

P 

P., J.J., 319 
Pagensteeher, 234 
Parmentier, 96, 97, 241, 321 
Partsch, 230 
Paschkis, H., 221 

Passmore, F .; see Fischer, E., & F. 

Passmore 
Pasteur, 224, 313 
Patemos, 259 
Pawel, 232, 233 
Payne, 423 
Pearse, 393, 401 
Peohard, 98, 101, 102, 321, 

Peckert, 230 
Pelouze, 242, 243 
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Penfield & Howe, 306 
Penfield & Minor, 54 
P«nfield & Sperry, 405, 417 
^ Pernos^ ; see Fermi & Pemossi 
Perkin# W. H., and Kipping, E. S., 309 
Petersen, 413 
Petrusky, K., 434 
Pettenkoffer, 154 
Petterson, O., 317 
Pfaff, 234 

Philipp, 137, 146, 147, 322, 431, 432, 433 
Piccard, 393 

Pisani, 365,371, 376,389, 397,415,417,419 

Port, 230 

Proust, 302-304 

Priickner, 136 

Pufahl, 19, 100, 389 

Pukall, W., 7, 111, 117-120 


R 

Raimondi, 413 

Rammelsberg, C., 4, 6, 14, 27, 28, 65, 99, 
101, 296, 300, 305, 306, 353, 355, 369, 
375, 380, 382, 391, 393, 397, 399, 405, 
406, 408, 410, 423, 427 
Ramsay, William, 281 
Ramsay & Aston, 259 
Raoult, 266 

Rath, O. V., 374, 376, 378, 380, 382, 413, 
415, 4W, 419, 421, 423, 425, 427 
Rawitzer, 201, 202, 206, 208 
Re, H., 274 

Rebbufaii, 163, 164, 196 

Recoura, 262-264, 323 

Reissner, 230, 232 

Remsen, 257 

Renard, 364, 361, 373 

Rennie, E. H., 266, 267 

Retgers, 298, 300, 302 

Rensch, 312, 313, 316 

Reymond, De Bois, 326 

Rlcciardi, 421 

Richardson, 168, 163 

Richter, 113, 126, 127, 131, 155, 176 

Richter, Rob., 202, 232, 364 

Rickmann, 431, 432, 433 

Riegel, 356 

Rieke, R., 110, 111, 113, 134, 371 
Riesen, van, 40l 
Riggs, 404, 406, 408, 419 
Rinne, 70 

Ritter, 137, 161, 433 
Rivot & Chatoney, 156, 163, 164 
RoohoU, 419 
Roelig, 266 
Roepper, 373 
Rohland, 136, 167, 165 
Rosam, 395 
iRose, 4, 316, 317 
Rose & Hampe, 260 
Rosenheini, 271 
Rostaing, 208 
Rumpf, 366, 387 
Rutheford & Soddy, 274 


S 

Sachs, 230, 233 
Sachse, 311 
Sackur, 278 
§adtler, 358 
Safarik, 5, 324 
Salomon, 382 
Sandberger, 397, 405 
Sanderson, 199 
Santerson, 399 
Saner, 169, 369, 407 
Sawtschenkow, 6 
Schachtel, 233, 235 
Schafer, 278 
Schafhaiitl, 376 
Scharizer, 404, 406, 408 
Scharpless, 369 

Scheerer, 6, 354, 366, 371, 416 
Scheff, 271 

Scheffer, G., 433, 434 
Scheuer, 230 
Schiefferdecker, 362 
Schife, 4, 312 
SchifEner, 196 
Schlaepfer, 385, 387, 401 
Schluttig, W., 77 
Schmid, E. E., 358, 397, 421 
Schmidt, 234, 311, 427 
Schmidt & linger, 168, 159, 169 
Schneider ; see Clarke & Schneider 
Schnerr, K. H., 55, 366 
Schnorf, 413 
SchSnaich-Carolath, 167 
Schott, 157, 158, 160, 190, 192, 193, 198, 
238, 240, 243 
Schrailf, A., 281, 391 
Schreiber, 202, 203, 204, 200, 219, 226, 
230-233, 235 
Schroder, 362 
Schiitz, M., 142 
Schulek, 234 

Schuljatschenko, 155, 166, 196 
Schulte, 230 
Sohultze, H., 300, 302 
Schuster, 292, 295 
Sohwager, 367 
Schwarz, 236, 408 
Schweizer, 389 

Searle, A. B., 104, 109, 112, 128, 133, 134. 
161 

Seger, 108, 124, 127-130, 132, 133, 135, 
135, 240, 261, 252 
Segeth, 419 
Selkmann, 376 
Selowsky, 230 
Seneca, 417 

Shepherd; see AUen & Shepherd 
Seidler, 211 
Siem, 226 

Siemiradzld, 415, 419 
SUber, P., 25, 63, 62, 139, 321 
Silbermann, 230, 232 
Simmonds, 111 
Simonis, 130 
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Singer, 11 

Sipdcz, A., 361, 362, 371, 378, 391, 423 
Smith, L., 361, 369, 405, 413 
Smith & Brush, 369, 385, 387, 417 
Smithson, 3, 10 
Sobolew, 16 
Soddy, 274, 279 

Soddy; see Rutheford & Soddy 
Soenderop, 256 
Sohncke, 285, 289, 316 
Sommaruga, E. v., 134, 427 
Sommerfeldt, 70, 72 
Sommerland, 353, 406 
Spencer <fe Newberry, 163 
Sperry ; see Penfield & Sperry 
Sprenger, 17, 101, 102 
Stadeler, 4, 55 
Stark, J., 274 
Stas, 237 
Stein, 136, 230 
Steinmann, 395 
Stockar-Escher, 354, 355 
StOlzel, C., 150, 151 
Stohmann, 310 
Stremme, 319, 323 
Strong, 4, 415, 419, 425 
Strirmpel, 202 
Struve, 95, 403, 413 
Suida, 360 
Sutherland, 259 
Swiatkowski, 419 

Szilasi, 137, 148. 149, 322, 391, 431, 432 


T 

Tfiwjhenius, 3 

Tammann, G., 259, 268, 300, 301 
Teichek, v., 181, 435 
Telek, 387 
i Thomsen, 259, 311 
Thomson, 356, 365, 380, 419 
Thoreld, 367 

Thugutt, St. J., 11, 25, 27, 28, 44, 45, 47, 
52, 53, 58-62, 64, 152, 198, 321 
Tickle ; see Collie & Tickle 
TOmebohm, 158 
Topsoe, 300, 302 
Toumier d’Albe. 266. 267 
Traube 397 

Tschermak, 5, 6, 27, 295, 300, 391, 421 
Tutton, A. E., 283, 312 


Vernadsky, 5, 6 , 23, 27, 28, 47 , 106, 

165, 324, 325 

Vespignani ; see Carrara v ospxgnani,,, 

Vicat, 154 ^ 

Villieer : see Baoyer & Villigeir 

Vogel, H- V/., 143, 228 

Vogt, 284, 378 

Vohl, 430 

Vossius, 234 

Vucnik, 284 


W 

Wacher, 234 
Wagner, G., 362 
Walden, 278 
Walker, 278 
Walkers, 259 

Waltershausen, v., 419, 421 
Wartha, 5, 6, 28, 387, *191 
Watson, J. A., 266, 267 
Weber, 240 
Websky, 397 
Wedel, 425 
Wedl, 234 

Wege, 218, 233, 235 

Werner, A., 257, 258, 266, 278, 32 6 

Werner & Hantzsch, 282 

Weryecke, van, 403 

Whitney, 262, 263, 265, 323, 302 

Wild, 230 

Wilk, 354, 378, 391, 423 
Williams, 421, 423 

Winkler, 154, 155, 160, 163, ITS, 234 

Wislicenus, J., 281 

Witt, 0. N., 142, 246 

Wittstein, 382 

Wohler, 250 

WOltzien, 4 

Woitschach, 396 

Wolff, 374, 376. 380 

Wolff, C., 230 

Wollemann, 417 

Wulf, 355 

Wulff, 314 

Wurtz, 4, 380, 401 

Wymper, 268 

Wyrouboff, 300, 302 


Z 


XT 

Uhlenhut; see Koche & Uhlenhut 
Unger, 136 

Unger ; see Schmidt & Unger 


V 


VaiUant, 266, 267 
Valentino, 419 

Varrentrapp, 136, 371, 391, 403, 427 
Vaubel, 311 


Zanaer; see Lessen A Zander 

Zellner, 367 
Zeltner, 146 
Zenker, 21 

Zeynek, R. v., 395, S9T 
Ziem, 234 

Ziemjatechewsky, 24 
Zinn, N. v., 403 
Zsigmondy, 157 

Zulkowski, 24, 28, 160, 163, 104^ 1T6, 177, 
181, 182, 193, 236, 237, 241^ SI43, 248, 
249-261, 435, 436 
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A 

A.-a,lujiiLinosilicates, 165, 197 

A.-c©m©nts, 214, 235 

A.-cem©nts, toxic action of, 219 

A.-sodalites, 153 

a-complexos, 76, 78 

a-hydrogea, 197 

a-hydroxyl, 65, 166, 210 

a- or S'i^ydro-al'ummosilicates, 142 

tt-vanadomolybdic anhydrides, 79 

Acid anhydrides, 141 

Acid, ferrosulphuric, 264 

Acid nature of silica, 4 

Acid-reacting salts, 228 

Acid-water, 65 

Acidity of clays, 106 

Acido-philism, 210 

Acids, action, of, on hydraulic lime, 194 
Acids, action of, on cement, 189 
Acids, chromo-sulphuric, 263 
Acids, complex, 15 
Acids, constitution of, 268 
Acids, water of crystallisation in, 265 
Actinolite, 30(> 

Aggregation, states of, 294 
Alabaster glass, 237 
Albite, 9, 46, 64, 295 
Alite, 158 

Alkalies, action of, on cements, 189, 194 
Alkaline carbonates, action of, on ce¬ 
ments, 193 

Allophane group, 194, 108, 109 
Alum potash, 315 
Alums, water in, 262 
Alumina, acid nature of, 23 
Aluminituix atoms, variable behaviour of, 
25 

AJummium in siKoabes, r61e of, 5 
AJuminophosphates, 226 
Alunodnophosphoric acids, 222 
AJuminophosphoric acids and nerve-ilbres, 
226 

Aiuminosilioates, 6, 7, 66, 75, 90,139, 169, 
176, 261, 319 

Aiuminosilioates, attraction of, for acids 
aaidbeuses^ 210 

Alunodnosilicic acids, 6, 62,103, 165 
Ainmoiiias, metallic, 17, 256 
Ammonium compounds, 299, 306, 317 
Ammonium sadts, 299 
.^mphilbole, 390 
Amphiciupmatophilism, 212 
Anedoime, 9, 11, 14, 25, 46, 46, 47, 72, 176 
Ajialysis, rational, 322 
Andaliisite, 9 


Andesite, 24, 62 
Anhydrohasic salt, 166 
Aiiorthite, 5, 47, 295 
Apatite, 291 
Aragonite, 291, 293 
Archid hypothesis, 273 
Ardennite, 29, 75 
Arsenates, 291, 294, 307 
Arsenic acid, 294 
Arseno-compounds, 93 
Arsenomolybdabes, 18, 93 
Ascharite, 291 
Atomic complexes, 165 
Atoms, constitution of, 274 
Atoms, transmutation of, 281 
Atoms, valencies of, 275 
Avasite, 78 
Aventurine glass, 249 
Axes, chemical, 286 

B 

Base-prognoses, 73 

Base-water, 65 

Basic group, effect of, 95, 108 

Basic salts, 167 

Basis-isomerism, 63 

Baso-philism, 210 

BeHt©, 158 

Benzene, structural formula of, 309 
jS-complexes, 76, 95 
j3-hydroxyls, 65 
^-vanadomolybdates, 79 
Binding materials, 153 
Bischof <fe Bichter’s law, 127 
Blue Staffordshire bricks, 135 
Boronatrooalcite, 291 
Boron compounds, 76, 77 
Boulder clay, 108 
Burned clay, eoloor of, 135 
Burning clays, ill 

O' 

Cadmitnri compounds, 299 
Caloite, 293 

Calcium aluminosilicates, 169, 200 
Calcium carbonate, 291 
Calcium compounds, 317 
Calcium hydrate, 183 
Calcium sulpho-aluminat(^, 196 
Calcspar, 291 

Carbon amdl jihcoif compared, 1 
Carbon compounds, 276^ ^ 

Carbonates, action of, on events, 193 
Carbonic acid, 293 
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Carbonic acid, action of, on. hardened 
mortar, 193 

Carbonic acid in mortar, 190 
Celite, 158 

Cement, action of salts on, 160 
Cement, action of sulphates on, 196 
Cement, action of water on, 197 
Cement, effective substances in, 157 
Cement, Fletcher’s, 199 
Cement formulae, 179 
Cement prognoses, 193 
Cement, swelling of, 196 
Cements, 153, 322 

Cements, action of acids and alkalies on, 
189, 194 

Cements and sea water, 195 
Cements, cracking of, 175, 198 
Cements, dental, 199 
Cements, expansion of, 175 
Cements, hardening constituents of, 164 
Cements, hardening of, 177 
Cements, heat development in, 187 
Cements, hydration of, 181 
Cements, isomeric, 196 
Cements, regenerated, 186 
Cements, silicate, 199 
Centralisers, 245 
Centralisers, zinc phosphate, 199 
Chabasite, 47 

Chemical axes of crystals, 286 
Chemical constitution of Portland ce¬ 
ments, 165 

China clay {aee Kaolin), 110 

Chlorite, 47 

Chlorite ring, 325 

Chlorosodalite, 59, 64 

Chondrodite, 806 

Chromates, 300, 302 

Chrome alum, 263 

Chromophores, 246 

Chromo-sulphuric acids, 263 

Chromotropy, 278 

Clay, colloids in, 134 

Clay, colour of, 135 

Clay, iron oxide in, 135 

Clay, plasticity of, 133 

Clay, red-bnrning, 135 

Clay substance, 106 

Clay, water of constitution in, 134 

Glayite, 128 

Clays, 6, 7, 168,176, 322 

Clays, constitution of, 102 

Clinker, 168 

Chnohumite, 306 

Olintonit© group, 49, 300 

Cobalt compounds, 256, 292, 299, 306 

Colemanite, 291 

Colloidal properties of cements, 162 
Colloids, 244 

Colour of bricks and clay, 136 
Combined water, 65, 321 
Complex acid theory, 62 
Complexes, 165 

Composition of clays and melting point, 129 


Conductivity, 227 ^ 

Constitution of aluminosilicates, 7 
Constitution of silicates, 3 
Constitution of slags, 169 
Co-ordination law, Werner’s, 326 
Copper ruby glass, 249 
Cracking of cements, 175, 198 
Cristobalite, 292 
Cryophillite, 27 

Crystalline form and chemical com¬ 
position, 282 
Crystallography, 282 
Crystal molecule, 283 
Crystals, angles of, 294 
Crystals, optical properties of, 312 
Crystals, structure of, 285, 289, 326 
Cyanogen compounds, 256 

D 

Decolouration of glass, 246 

Density, change in, 168 

Dental cements, 199, 322 

Dental stopping, characteristics of, 200 

Dentistry, relation of H.P. theory to, 199 

Depression of thermometer, 239 

Desmine, 47, 48, 79, 71 

Devitrification of glass, 241 

Di-carbonic acid, 293 

DiflEusihility of A- and S-cements, 236 

Dimorphism of CaC 03 , 293 

Disdynamised compounds, 108 

Dissociation theory, 266 

Double salts, 11, 12, 16 

Dualism, chemical, 305 

Dyes, 246 

Dye-stuffs, 212 

Dynamisation theory, 168 

Dynamised compounds, 198 

E 

Effective substances of cement, 157 
Elaolite, 9 
Elaolite-syenite, 59 
Endlichite, 291 
Enamels, 236 
Enantiomorphism, 313 
Enantiomorphous crystals, 313 
Entpolymerisation, 179 
Epidote, 46, 47, 53, 301 
Epistilbite, 66, 68 
Expansion of cements, 175 

F 

Faujasite, 66, 68 
Felite, 158 

Felspar, 6, 53, 58, 62, 64,176, 294 

Felspar group, 51 

Felspars, formula of, 297 

Ferric sulphide, 292 

Ferrocyanides, 257 

Ferrosulphuric acid, 264 

Fire resistant quotient (Bischo-f), 126 
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FM~e resistant quotient (Seger), 128 
Fletcher’s cement, 199 
Fluorine compounds, 55 
Forecite, 66, 69 
Formulae, calculation of, 48 
Formulae of porcelain cements, 216 
Franklandite, 291 
Free lime in cement, 165 

G 

y-hydroxy], 65 

Genetic relationship, 10, 14, 22, 40, 43, 47, 
297, 298 

Genetic relationship between Portland 
and slag cements, 160 
Geometrical constants, 306 
Glass, Thuringian, 238, 240 
Glasses, 236 
Glasses, coloured, 243 
Glasses, constitution of, 239 
Glasses, formulae of, 264 
Glazes, 236 

Glazes, formulae of, 254 
Granite, 47, 66 

Gypsum, action of, on cement, 196 
H 

Hardening constituents of cements, 164 
Hardening of cements, 163 
Hardening of dental cements, 213 
Hardening of porcelain cements, 206, 208, 
212 

Hardening of Portland cements, 173 
Hardening of Portland cements, causes of, 
177 

Hardening, regulation of, 217 
Hardening, secondary, of cements, 193 
Heat development in hardening cements, 
187 

Heat on clay, effect of, 109 to 130 
Heat resistance and composition, 126 
Heulandite, 47, 66, 67, 70 
Hexite, 30 

Historical review of cements, 153 

Historical review of ultramarines, 136 

Historical survey, 3 

Howlite, .77 

Humite, 306 

Hydrated limes, 183 

Hy dration of porcelain cements, 213, 216 

Hydration of Portland cements, 181 

Hydration phase, 173 

Hydraulic binding materials, 163 

Hydraulic limes, 153, 183, 188, 193 

Hydraiiio limes, action of acids on, 194 

Hydraulic modulus, 168 

Hydraulite, 163 

Hydro-alumihosilicates, 106, 210, 261 
Hydrobasic groups, 209 
Hydrobasic salt, 166 
Hydroborasite, 291 
Hydroferrosulphates, 261 
Hydrohexites, 32 


HydronepheUte, 9, 66, 67 
Hydro-pentites, 33 
Hydrous aluminosilicates, 66 
Hydroxide water, 194 
Hydroxyl ^oups, 61, 62, 63, 72 
Hygrosoopicity of clay, 123 

I 

Ice, polymeric forms of, 269 
Iron compounds, 78, 299, 301 
Isomeric aluminosilicates, 64 
Isomeric lime and magnesia, 175 
Isomerism, 63, 113 
Isomers of silicate cements, 195 
Isomorphism, 294 
Isomorphous mixtures, 13, 26, 296 

K 

Kaliborite, 291 
Kampylite, 291 

Kaolin, 6, 7, 9, 10, 25, 44, 46, 47, 62, 90, 
113, 139, 165, 181 

Kaolin, acido- and baso-philism of, 212 

Kaolin, amphiohromatophilism of, 212 

Kaolin, constitution of, 212 

Kaolin lakes, 212 

Kaolinates, 118 

Kaolinic acid, 6, 111, 116 

KaoKnisation, 117 

Kaolinite, 110 

Krypolite, 10 

L 

Labradorite, 295 
Lakes, 212 
Lardellerite, 291 
Laumontite, 46, 47, 65, 66, 91 
Leucite, 9, 46, 176 

Lime, action on bond in cements, 194 

Lime-clay mixtixres, 181 

Lime compounds, 306 

Lime, free, in cement, 155 

Lime, hardening of, 174 

Lime, hydraulic, 193 

Lime m cements, removal of, 193 

Lime, isomeric, 176 

Lime, proportion removable from cement, 
160 

Lime, separation of, in cements, 190 
Lime-siUca mixtures, hardening of, 176 
Limes, hydrauHc, action of acids on, 194 
Ludwig’s chart, 128 

M 

Magnesia compounds, 306 
Magnesia, isomeria, 175 
Magnesia, slaking of, 175 
Magnesium silicate, 176 
Manganese compounds, 29l> 306 
Marcasite, 292 

Margarite,' 10 , 

Masonry, destruction of, 196 
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Melting point, 168 

Melting point and composition, 129 

Melting point of clays, 109, 124 

Melting point of silicates, 131 

Mesolites, 57 

Metal-ammonias, 266 

Metal-ammonium salts, 17 

Mica, 9, 58, 60, 300, 313 

Mica group, 49 

Mica ring, 325 

Microcline, 64 

Micrographic examination of cements, 158 

Micrographic study of hardening, 178 

Milarite, 78 

Mimetesite, 291 

Mix-crystals, 298 

“Mixture,” 112 

Mixture theories, 6 , 26, 62, 163, 253, 295, 
298 

Mixture theory of cements, 158 
Modulus, hydraulic, 168 
Molasses, 211 
Molecular compoimd, 12 
Molecular core, 298 
Molecular volumes, 317 
Molecular weight of slags, 171 
Molecular weights of crystals, 285 
Moly^bdates, 16, 300, 302 
Molybdenum compounds, 78, 79 
Mordennite, 78 
Mortar, 166 

Mortar, action of CO 3 on, 193 
Muscovite, 9, 45, 46, 47 


N 

ISTatrolite, 9, 46, 47, 69, 66 , 70, 91, 176 
Nepheline, 6 , 9, 25, 46, 62, 61, 62 
Nepheline hydrate, 62, 68 , 69 
Neptunite, 48 

Nerve-fibres and aluminophosphoric acids, 
225 

Nerve-fibres, chemical constitution of, 224 
Nerve-substance, reactions of, 222 
Neurotropism of aluminophosphoric acids. 
222 

Nickel compounds, 292, 299, 306 
Nomenclature of silicates, 113, 114 
Nontronite, 136 
Nordenskidldite, 76 
Norsean, 69 ^ 

Nucleus, molecular, 298 


O 

Oligoclase, 295 
Olivine, 47 
Opals, 106 

Optical properties of crystals, 312 
Optically active crystals, 313 
Orthochlorite grbup, 50, 300 
Orthoclase, 9, 12, 27, 46, 64, 296 
Oxygen, valency of, 109 
OxyphiUsm, 212 


Pandermite, 291 
Paraleucaniline, 246 
Parameters, 307 
Phakelite, 27 
Pelinite, 128 
Pentite, 32 
Permutites, 210 
Petalite, 23 
Phillipsite, 47 

Phosphates, 291, 294, 300, 307 
Phosphoric acid, 294 
Phosphorous compounds, 269, 271, 203 
Phosphotungstates, 20 
Pigments with hydraulic properties, 198 
Plaster of Paris, action of, on cement, 196 
Plasticity of clay, 133, 322 
Polymerisation, 113, 168 
Polymerisation of gas-molecules, 283 
Polymorphism, 290 
Polyspharite, 291 
Porcelain cements, 199 
Porcelain cements, chemical constitution 
of, 209 

Porcelain cements, formuljB of, 215 

Porcelains, 236 

Porcelains, formulae of, 254 

Porphyrexides, 277 

Porpora glass, 248 

Portland cement, 163, 322 

Portland cement, action of water on, 197 

Portland cement and sea water, 195 

Portland cement formulae, 179 

Portland cement, hydration of, 181 

Portland cements, constitution of, 105 

Portland cements, hardening of, 173^ 177 

Potash compounds, 306 

Potash felspar, 53, 64 

Potash mica, 68 , 59, 60 

Potaab nepheline, 58 

Potassium compounds, 300, 317 

Potassium siliootungstat©, 95 

Prehnite, 45, 47 

Prismatine, 10 

Prolektifce, 306 

Pseudomorphous processes^ 45 
PtioHte, 78 
Puzzolans, 153, 176 
Pyrite, 292 
Pyromorphite, 291 
Pyrophilhte, 46 


Quartz, 176 

Quicklime, slaking of, 174 


R 

Racemic acid, 313 
Radio-activity, causes of, 279 
Rational analysis, 107, 108 
Red-buming clays, 135 
Refractoriness and composition, 126 
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Refractory index, 130 
Regenerated cements, 180 
l^sistance to alkalies of slags, 160 
Ring-isomerism, 64 
Ring-prognoses, 74 
Ring-water, 72 
Roman cement, 153 
Rosaniline, 246 
Rubidium compounds, 317 
Ruby glass, 249 

S 

2 , 60, 162 

2-aluininosilicates, 197 

2-cements, 213, 227, 235 

2-hydro-aluminosilicates, 142 

2-sodalites, 153 

2 -ultramarmes, 215 

Saliva, action of, on cements, 218 

Sapphirin, 23, 76 

Scapolite, 62 

Scapolite group, 50 

Scolecite, 66, 69, 91 

Sea water, action of, on cements, 195 

Seger cones and temperatures, 129, 130 

Setting of cements, 153 

a-hydroxyls, 66, 165, 209, 210 

Side-chains, 306 

Silica, 3, 291 

Silica-lime mixtures, hardening of, 176 
Silica, precipitated, 7 
SiUca, soluble, 154, 166, 189 
Silica, separation from ultramarine, 161 
Silicate cements, 199’ 

Silicate cements, isomers of, 195 
Silicate-water, 186, 194 
Silicic acid, 3 
Silico-alummic acid, 6 
Silico hydrates, 8 
Silico-molybdate, 16 
Silico-tungstates, 94 
Sillimanite, 110 
Sintering point, 159 
Skelesdte, 47 
Slag cement, 153 

Slags, 160, 169 * 

Slags, action of alkali on, 172 
Slags, composition of, 170, 171 
Soda felspar, 64 

Sodalites, 12, 25, 42, 43, 46, 62, 69, 60, 65, 
152, 153, 198 

Sodium alumino-lactate, 226 
Sodium aluminosilicate, 139 
Sodium nepheline hydrate, 69 
Sodium orthoclase, 64 
Sodium phosphate, 293 
Sodium a-kaolinate, 116, 118 
Softening point and composition, 132 
Softening points, 129 
Softening water, 211 
SoHd solutions, 71,157, 169, 263, 305 
Soluble silica, 154, 156, 189 
Spectrum analysis, 228 
^pinels, 4 


Steatite, 176 

Stereo-chemiGal theories, criticism of, 281 
Stereo-hexite and stereo-pentite theory, 
286 

Stilbite, 66, 68 
Strontium carbonate, 291 
Strontium carbonates, 306 
Sugar, inversion of, 229 
Sugar recovery, 211 
Sugars, formation of, 271 
Sulphides, 292 
Sulpho-aluminates, 196 
Sulphonate groups in ultramarines, 141, 
161 

Sulphonates, 141, 161 
Sulphonates, action of, on cements, 196 
Sulphonates as chromophores, 142 
Sulphur, 292 

Sulphuric acid ; action on clays, 107 
Summary, 318 
Syntagmatite, 300 

T 

Talc, 176 

Tartaric acid, 313 

Tellurium compounds, 317 

Thermo-chemical studies of hydration, 187 

Thermodynamics, law of, 71 

Thermometer depression, 239 

Thonosonite, 67 

Tin compounds, 76 

Titanic oxide, 292 

Topaz, 64, 210 

Topical parameters, 307 

Tourmaline, 24, 47, 76, 296 

Tourmaline group, 60 

Toxic action of the ^-cements, 219 

Trass, 163, 176 

Tri-calcium silicate, 158 

Tridymite, 292 

Tungstates, 18 

Tungsten compounds, 20, 24, 78, 81 
Type theory, 4 

U 

IHtramarmes, 59, 136, 166» 322 
Ultramarines and sodLahtes, 152 
Ultramarines, composition of, 143 
Ultramarines, constitution of, 212 
Ultrameuines, effect of heat on, 160 
Ultramarines,'isomeric, 147 
Ultramarm»s, vitrification of, 160 
Uiranitim compounds, 306 
U?ano-acetates, 306 

V 

Valencies, 276, 289, 294 
Vanadates, 297 
Vanadinite, 291 

Vanadium compounds, 20, 76, 79 
Vitrification of clay, 109 
1 Vitrification of tiltramarines, 160 
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w 

Water, combined, 65, 72, 109,110 
Water of constitution, 4, 51, 53, 65, 95, 
104, 108, 109, 116, 134, 152, 305, 

321. 

Water of crystallisation, 59, 65, 71, 103, 
108, 186, 269, 305, 321 
Water of hydration in cements, 181, 186 
Water of silication (see Silicate-water), 
186 


Water-separation phases, 71 
Water, softening, 211 


Z 

Zeolites, 47, 65, 154, 210, 314 
Zinc aluminophosphates, 226 
Zinc compounds, 299, 306 
Zinc phosphate cements, 199 
Zinnwaldite, 26 
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